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Two  Minute  lnteru/eu)s  W/'tfi  Radio  Station  Commercial  Managers 


'The  Advertiser's  Stake 
in  Local  Radio" 


An  Interview  with  L.  A.  Blust,  Jr.,  Com- 
mercial Manager,  KTUL,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


Q.  What  effect  did  the  war  have  on 
broadcast  advertising  techniques? 

A.  Due  to  shortages  ot  merchandise, 
many  advertisers  turned  to  institu- 
tional advertising.  They  soon  discov- 
ered that  radio  was  a  fine  medium  for 
creating  good  will  and  for  developing 
a  personality  for  a  store  or  company. 
This  wartime  discovery  is  being  util- 
ized today  in  addition  to  regular  mer- 
chandising programs. 

Q.  What  current  trends  in  the  use  of 
radio  advertising  do  you  consider 
most  significant? 

A.  The  realization  by  most  advertisers 
that  in  order  to  produce  results,  their 
radio  campaigns  must  be  carefully 
planned,  properly  executed  and  thor- 
oughly merchandised.  Also,  the  reali- 
zation that  only  by  staying  on  the  air 
over  a  long  period  of  time  can  they 
expect  to  reap  the  greatest  benefit. 

Q.  What  factors  do  you  consider  most 
important  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
success  of  a  radio  campaign? 

A.  Did  it  accomplish  the  things  for  which 
it  was  intended.  In  other  words,  did 
it  (1)  sell  merchandise,  (2)  create  good 
will,  (3)  establish  a  reputation,  or  (4) 
perform  a  public  service? 


L.  A.  BLUST,  JR. 


His  fire  years  as  store  manager 
for  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Com- 
pany gave  him  an  insight  into  the 
advertiser's  problems  that  stands 
him  in  good  stead  as  commercial 
manager  for  KTUL,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
A  native  Oklahoman,  Bud  is  active 
in  civic  affairs,  is  currently  chair- 
man of  three  civic  groups,  also 
maintains  active  membership  in 
several  clubs.  His  pride  and  joy: 
one  son,  L.  A.  Blust,  HI,  age  four 
years.  He  counts  woodworking  and 
sound  recording  among  his  hob- 
bies, with  swimming  and  bowling 
to  keep  him  fit. 


Q.  Do  you  think  that  advertisers  will 
continue  to  get  proper  service  and  re- 
sults from  radio? 

A.  I  not  only  think  that  advertisers  will 
continue  to  get  proper  service  and  re- 
sults from  radio,  I  think  the  quality 
of  service  will  improve  and  that  re- 
sults will  increase,  now  that  experi- 
enced personnel  has  returned  from 
the  armed  services.  We  rate  our  local 
and  regional  advertisers  as  our  most 
valuable  asset  and  we  will  continue  to 
give  them  our  best. 
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A  Department  Store 

Discovers  Radio; 


Promotion  for  Specific  Departmer^ts,  Not  Item  Merchandising 
The  Successful  Spot  Sales  Formula  for  C  E  Chappell  S  Sons 

by  STEPHEN  M.  WEBB,  Spitz  §  Webb,  Adu.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CE.  CHAPPELL  &  SONS,  Syracuse, 
♦  N.Y.  department  store,  discovered 
radio  advertising  in  194L  That  is  to  say, 
they  discovered  then  for  the  first  time 
how  effective  radio  can  be  for  a  depart- 
ment store  when  properly  used.  Chap- 
pell's  had  been  in  and  out  of  radio  plen- 
ty before  that;  in  with  misgivings  and  out 
with  dissatisfaction.  Use  of  radio  had 
})een  confined  chiefly  to  occasional  spot 
annouiK  ement  schedules  bought  on  a  hit- 
or-miss  basis,  without  any  conviction  that 
radio  might  ever  become  a  major  store 
advertising  media.  Results  were  just  fair; 
never  dramatic  enough  to  produce  any 
change  in  store  thinking  about  radio. 

GREAT  OAKS 

For  the  fall  season  of  1911,  Chappell's 
wanted  a  special  promotion  to  get  its  an- 
nual Back-To-School  campaign  off  to  a 
rousing  start.  Due  to  space  limitations, 
(Chappell's  teen-age  clothing  department 
was  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  com- 
pel ing  depart menl  stores  in  Syracuse,  and 
building  liaflic  for  it  was  a  ])roblem.  No 
;unoniu  of  conventional  iuvvsj);ij)er  ad- 
Ncrlising,  it  was  feh,  could  do  tlic  desired 
job.  George  Himie,  then  Chappell's  ad- 
xcriising  manager,  and  Lillian  Leffert, 
ilun  his  assistant  and  now  advertising 
irKiiiager  lierself,  stiggcsted  that  radio 
iiii^lu   be   the  answer.  And  for  the  first 


time  in  Chappell's  experience,  radio  did 
the  job  magnificently. 

A  half-hour  a  day,  Monday  through 
Friday,  for  two  weeks,  was  piuchased  on 
Station  WOLF.  Ten  popular  girl  stu- 
dents, one  from  each  Syractise  high 
school,  were  invited  to  participate  in  the 
programs,  one  on  each  of  the  ten  broad- 
casts which  were  made  direct  from  the 
Talk  O'  The  Teens  Shop  in  the  Chap- 
pell store.  Program  format  was  based  on 
an  on-the-spot  discussion  of  teen-age 
clothes  between  the  girl  guest  of  the  day 
and  wolf's  women's  program  director. 

Lach  program  was  promoted  intensive- 
ly. Tie-in  newspaper  advertisements  and 
spot  announcements  featured  each  gtiest, 
the  ads  using  her  pictine  and  prominent- 
ly mentioning  the  name  of  her  school. 
Each  girl's  fellow-students,  and  anyone 
else  who  might  be  interested,  were  in- 
vited to  attend  their  friend's  broadcast 
in  the  store,  or  to  tune  in  the  program 
if  tliey  cotddn't  be  present  in  person. 

Actually,  the  major  purpose  of  the 
wliole  s(  heme  was  to  bring  the  girls  to  the 
store,  and  in  this  it  was  extremely  success- 
ftd.  The  department  was  jammed  for  ev- 
ery one  of  the  ten  broadcasts.  Hundreds 
of  girls  probably  saw  it  for  the  first  time 
and  inmiediate  and  repeat  sales  zoomed 
to  new  high  levels.  Radio  audience  fig- 
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urcs,  being  comparatively  unimportant, 
were  not  checked. 

WOLF  was  selected  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. It  was  the  only  local  station  able  to 
clear  the  ret|uired  time  at  the  same  hour 
each  day.  Since  maximum  audience  was 
not  required,  WOLF's  250-watts  was  ade- 
quate, and  its  low  time  cost  attractive. 
Furthermore,  due  to  its  policy  of  catering 
to  popular  music  fans,  the  station  was 
considered  to  have  an  unusually  high  per- 
centage of  teen-age  listeners. 

ON  WITH  A  VENGEANCE 

Partly  due  to  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram, Chappell's  immediately  thereafter 
contracted  for  one  of  the  most  unusual 
radio  packages  of  which  this  writer  has 
ever  heard.  In  prewar  years  the  New  York 
State  Fair  was  held  each  year  in  Syracuse. 
This  was  a  very  large  exposition  and  at- 
tracted hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors 
from  all  over  the  state,  and  particularly, 
of  course,  from  the  Syracuse  trading-area. 
In  1941,  WAGE  had  made  extensive 
plans  for  broadcasts  of  all  major  State 
Fair  events.  A  special  all-glass  studio  was 
constructed  in  the  heart  of  the  Fair 
Grounds.  All  possible  broadcasts  of  regu- 
lar local  shows  were  originated  from  this 
studio,  and  continuous  live  non-broad- 
cast entertainment  was  provided  there 
when  the  station  carried  network  pro- 
grams. Remote  coverage  was  arranged  for 
broadcasts  of  all  major  Fair  events. 

Chappell's  contracted  for  blanket 
sponsorship  of  these  broadcasts  during 
the  entire  nine-day  Fair  period.  In  all, 
Chappell's  sponsored  137  quarter-hours 
of  on-the-spot  broadcasts,  featuring  every- 
thing from  pie-judging  to  horse  and  auto 
races  to  interviews  with  freaks  on  the 
Midway.  In  addition  to  the  radio  audi- 
ence, an  estimated  250,000  people  heard 
the  broadcasts  via  a  public  address  sys- 
tem at  the  Fair  Grounds  outdoor  studio. 

From  the  very  first  day,  Chappell's  got 
results.  Out-of-town  Fair  visitors  flocked 
to  Chappell's.  From  a  wide  radius 
around  Syracuse  came  mail  orders  for 
merchandise  featured  on  the  Fair  broad- 
casts. Chappell's  opened  many  new 
charge  accounts  throughout  its  trading 
area.    Equally    important,    letters    and 


phone  (alls  thanking  (^iiappi.ll's  lor 
making  the  State  Fair  broadcasts  possible 
indicated  the  building  of  a  tremendous 
amount  of  good  will  for  the  store. 

DEPARTMENT  NOT  ITEMS  SOLD 

Virtually  every  Chappi  i.l  department 
had  been  featured  on  one  or  more  of  the 
Fair  broadcasts,  and  if  the  store  manage- 
ment needed  any  additional  urging  to  go 
into  radio  advertising  permanently,  it 
was  supplied  by  enthusiastic  store  buyers 
who  besieged  the  advertising  department 
for  more.  No  program  which  seemed  100 
per  cent  suitable  was  available  at  the 
time  on  any  Syracuse  station,  so  for  the 
time  being,  Chappell's  returned  to  spot 
announcements.  But  now  these  spot  an- 
nouncements were  bought  on  a  new 
basis.  Key  to  it  was  buying  each  block  of 
spots  for  promotion  of  a  particular  de- 
partment, rather  than  for  specific  items 
in  that  department. 

The  Appliance  Department,  for  in- 
stance, might  use  three  to  five  spots  each 
day  on  a  particular  station  for  a  60-  or 
90-day  period.  Some  might  feature  ra- 
dios, some  refrigerators,  some  washers, 
but  all  of  them  promoted  Chappell's 
Appliance  Department  as  the  ideal  place 
to  purchase  all  appliances.  Another  spot 
schedule  might  feature  the  fur  depart- 
ment, another  housewares,  etc.  Specific 
merchandise  was  ordinarily  included  but 
chief  emphasis  was  always  placed  on  sell- 
ing the  departfnent  as  the  perfect  place  to 
buy  that  particular  type  of  merchandise. 
These  spot  announcement  schedules  were 
successful  and  have  been  continued  stead- 
ily ever  since,  although  the  wartime  mer- 
chandise scarcity  caused  some  reduction 
in  the  number  used. 

PROGRAMS  TO  SELL  STORE 

Meanwhile,  the  searcli  went  on  for  a 
program  that  could  sell  the  entire  store 
the  way  the  spot  announcement  sched- 
ules were  selling  individual  departments. 
Chappell's  had  for  some  time  used  the 
slogan  The  Department  Store  of  Famous 
Brands,  and  in  the  spring  of  1942, 
achieved  a  near-perfect  tie-in  with  this 
slogan  by  sponsoring  the  well-known 
transcribed  program  The  Name  You  Will 
Remember.  This  was  a  five-minute  pro- 
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gram,  originally  three  times  a  week,  on 
W'SYR.  Mid-morning  time  was  used, 
adjacent  to  network. 

After  two  months  on  the  air,  Chap- 
pell's  made  a  careful  listening  survey 
among  their  charge  customers,  and  dis- 
covered that  10  per  cent  of  them  were  al- 
ready hearing  the  program  regularly. 
Encouraged  by  this  showing,  Chappell's 
increased  the  frequency  to  five  days  per 
week.  On  this  basis  The  Xatne  You  ]VilI 
Remember  continued  approximately  a 
year.  Listening  was  aggressively  pro- 
moted in  newspaper  ad\ertising,  both  in 
individual  station  ads  and  in  Chappell's 
own  newspaper  space,  throughoiu  the 
riui  of  the  program. 

Dlrlng  most  of  the  life  of  this  program 
commercials  were  de\oted  largely  to  pro- 
moting War  Bond  sales,  and  the  show 
rccci\ed  an  award  from  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Syracuse  for  the  outstanding 
local  radio  program  stimulating  Boncl 
sales. 

Chappell's  major  radio  program  to- 
day is  a  15-minute,  5-day-a-week  news 
program,  heard  at  noon  on  WAGE.  This 
program  has  been  sponsored  by  Chap- 
pell's continuously  since  July,  1943.  It 
features  Glenn  \V^illiams,  a  very  popular 
newscaster,  and  despite  the  fact  that  all 
four  Syracuse  radio  stations  are  program- 
med with  news  at  noon,  the  program  has 
consistently  enjoyed  very  high  ratings. 
The  last  available  Hooper  city  survey 
gives  it  10.0. 

At  the  time  this  program  was  purchased, 
it  was  anticipated  that  wartime  condi- 
tions would  make  merchandise  extreme- 
ly short  in  most  lines.  Oiu-  original  in- 
tention was  to  use  the  program  almost 
entirely  for  instil lUional  pui  poses.  War 
Bond  drives,  and  other  wartime  cam- 
[)aigiis.  It  was  discovered,  however,  that 
(cttain  departments  actually  continued 
to  ()l)tain  reasonably  adequate  stocks  and 
the  progratii  has  gradually  been  shifted 
in  (■nij)liasis  until  today,  while  it  still 
(oiitiiuies  to  sell  the  (jiaimm:ll  store  as 
an  iiistitiuion,  it  also  does  an  excellent 
nicK  haiidise  selling  job.  As  in  sj)()t  an- 
noiuHcments,  merdiandise  (onnneic  ials 
sell  the  department  as  a  whole  as  well  as 
the  specific  items. 


Program  format  calls  for  a  brief  intro- 
duction only,  and  goes  directly  into  news. 
Two  commercials  are  used,  the  first  after 
about  three  miniues  of  news  and  the  sec- 
ond after  about  seven  minutes.  The  first 
commercial  runs  from  45-seconds  to  1- 
minute;  the  second  from  30-  to  45-sec- 
onds. While  the  same  newscaster,  Glenn 
\\jlliams,  has  done  the  program  from  the 
start,  several  voices  have  been  used  for 
the  commercials.  Only  recently,  after  over 
a  year  of  using  a  woman  announcer,  a 
man's  voice  has  been  substituted.  We 
have  been  unable  to  discern  any  marked 
difference  in  total  audience  or  sales  re- 
sponse due  to  this  change  in  announcers, 
even  though  the  shift  from  man  to  wom- 
an requires  a  distinct  alteration  in  the 
tone  of  the  commercials.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  keep  them  on  a  fairly  intimate 
woman-to-woman  basis  with  the  woman 
announcer,  while  with  the  man  they  are 
somewhat  more  impersonal. 

WHAT'S  THE  SCORE? 

Public  service  aspects  of  the  program  are 
still  emphasized.  Radio  promotions  were 
luicjuestionably  a  large  factor  in  Chap- 
pell's having  been  the  first  Syracuse  de- 
partment store  to  surpass  its  cjuota  in 
every  W^ar  Bond  drive.  Recognized  local 
charities  and  other  civ  ic  drives  know  they 
can  always  count  on  Chappell's  to  de- 
vote a  generous  portion  of  its  commer- 
cial time  to  a  worthy  cause. 

In  addition  to  the  noon  news  program 
on  WAGE,  Chappell's  is  curreiuly  using 
spot  announcemeiu  schedides  on  WSYR 
and  WOLF.  In  general,  these  spot  sched- 
ules feature  departments  other  than  those 
currently  being  promoted  on  the  news 
program,  although  in  the  case  of  major 
store  promotions  they  may  coincide. 

It  took  consideiable  time,  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  trial  and  error  in- 
volved, but  Chappell's  has  proved  to  its 
satisfaction  that  radio,  properly  used,  can 
fill  an  importaiu  role  in  department 
store  advertising.  It's  not  a  miracle  medi- 
um, and  a  certain  amount  of  thought  and 
intelligence  is  necessaiy  in  its  applica- 
tion. But  with  adecjuate  regaicl  lor  radio's 
s[)ecial  abilities  and  special  limitations, 
it  can  honestly  earn  its  share  of  the  pro- 
motional dollar. 
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^^  /Vo  novice  in  the  field  of  sales  and  advertising  is  H.  C.  Car  den.  Associ- 
ated with  Mutual  Benefit  over  a  period  of  16  years,  he  has  devoted  most 
of  that  time  to  agency  xvork,  promotion,  sales  and  advertising,  ivith  the 
title  of  Director  of  Agencies  and  Chairman  of  the  Radio  Committee. 


G 


ood  Will  Insurance 


National  Radio  Saks  Effort  Merchandised  Intensively  by  Local 
Managers  Achieves  Results  for  Health  and  Accident  Association 


by  H.  C  GARDEN 


RADIO  took  its  place  in  our  selling 
structure  in  1944.  Though  we  were, 
and  still  are,  the  largest  exclusive  health 
and  accident  company  in  the  world,  we 
believed  that  the  time  had  come  when 
the  Home  Office  should  supplement  the 
selling  efforts  of  our  local  offices  with  a 
prestige-building  national  background 
advertising  program. 

Our  selling  has  always  been  more  or 
less  a  localized  effort,  controlled  and  op- 
erated by  the  local  manager  in  his  partic- 
ular territory.  Mutual  Benefit  Health 
AND  AccmENT  ASSOCIATION  has  offices  in 
all  principal  U.  S.  cities  and  is  licensed 
to  operate  in  all  48  states.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii,  Alaska  and  Canada. 
Thus,  we  felt  that  our  structure  lent  it- 
self naturally  to  a  national  radio  sales 
effort  which  could  be  merchandised  in- 
tensively by  our  local  managers  for  high- 
ly productive  results. 

Freedom  of  Opportunity  was  present- 
ed over  the  Mutual  network  as  a  public 
service  program,  dramatizing  the  lives  of 
outstanding  American  men  and  women 
in  all  walks  of  life.  Our  objective  quickly 
proved  to  be  a  successful  one.  We  found 
an  immediate  response  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  with  volumes  of  letters 
from  civic  leaders,  cultural  and  educa- 
tional institutions  and  prominent  public 
figures  everywhere.  Our  Freedom  of  Op- 


portunity programs  fitted  perfectly  into 
the  tenor  of  the  times  during  the  war 
years.  By  1946,  we  felt  that  the  post-war 
period  could  be  best  served  by  an  expan- 
sion of  the  program  into  something  more 
directly  and  personally  inspirational. 

While  this  expansion  of  otir  program 
was  in  preparation  over  the  summer  of 
1946  we  sponsored  Mystery  is  My  Hobby, 
realizing  that  mystery  programs  were 
very  popular  and  that  summer  listening 
audiences  appreciate  a  light,  entertaining 
type  of  show.  Now  we  are  ready  with  our 
new  program  built  to  meet  our  specific 
objectives  and  featuring  Gabriel  Heatter. 

Mr.  Heatter  is  a  radio  personality  who 
needs  no  introduction,  although  never 
before  has  he  presented  a  dramatic  half- 
hour  network  show.  Our  new  program, 
Gabriel  Heatter  Brings  You  a  Brighter 
Tomorrow,  consists  of  inspirational  pro- 
files and  editorials  by  Mr.  Heatter,  sup- 
ported by  a  complete  dramatic  cast  and  a 
full  orchestra. 

Here  are  stories  of  people  who  wouldn't 
give  up  in  face  of  overwhelming  odds. 
Stories  of  plain  and  humble  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  who  fought  for  their  dreams, 
who  believed  in  something  big  and  fine. 

It  is  an  inspirational  program,  planned 
to  show  each  and  every  listener  what  great 
freedom  of  opportunity  exists  for  Ameri- 
cans. It  points  the  way  to  a  fuller  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  to  a  brighter  tomorrow;  a 
feeling  of  security  and  peace  of  mind 
which  ties  in  with  the  services  we  sell. 
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rabulous  is  the  Word 


For  Mr  Tash/ 


Mr.  Tash,  the  manager 
in  person 


.  and  the  New  York  Jewelry  Store. 


Neio  York  Jewelry  Company  Discovers  Gold  in  Spot  Announcements, 
In  Fioe  Years  Becomes  a  Major  Washington  D.  C,  Radio  Advertiser 


by  SIDNEY  C  PETERS,  Jr. 


TIIKRE  is  a  legend  in  W^ashington, 
D.C,  lo  ihe  effect  thai  the  name,  Mr. 
Tdsh,  is  heard  on  the  air  more  frec|uent- 
ly  than  any  other  jjerson,  including  Harry 
S.  Truman. 

This  legend,  moreover,  is  abundantly 
sii|)])orted  by  concrete  evidence;  for  in 
ilie  last  five  years  the  Nkvv  York  Jkwi-  i.rv 
(Company  has  enjoyed  growth  and  ex- 
pansion, established  its  own  optical  fac- 
tory, and  recently  moved  into  larger 
(juarters  in  a  three-story  building  to  meet 
the  continuing  demands  of  new  business. 


1  he  success  of  the  firm  is  all  the  more 
phenomenal,  considering  that  its  adver- 
tising was  }3ractically  ;///  when,  in  1941, 
the  first  contract  was  signed  with  WVVDC. 
Since  then,  the  firm's  advertising  expendi- 
tines  ha\e  been  confined  almost  entire- 
ly to  radio,  and  the  New  York  Jewelry 
Cx>MPANY  has  become  one  of  the  largest 
buvers  of  ladio  time  in  the  nation's  capi- 
tal. 

Win\  Leon  A.  Fashof,  manager  of  the 
store,  enteied  radio,  his  store  was  com- 
j)arati\ely  unknown.  Before  the  plunge 
was  made  he  went  over  the  local  situa- 
tion wMth  Al  Charles,  account  executive 
for  Kal,  Ehreich  and  Merrick,  who  has 
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handled  the  account  from  the  beginning. 
As  a  resuk  of  the  study  two  facts  became 
apparent:  (1)  no  other  jewelry  firm  in  the 
city  was  making  extensive  use  of  radio  at 
the  moment,  and  (2)  New  York  Jewelry 
Company  had  something  to  sell  that  peo- 
ple needed:  complete  eyeglass  service  for 
as  low  as  $9.75. 

1hi-:se  advantages  were  promptly  exploit- 
ed. Four  r)-minute  quiz  periods  daily  on 
W^WDC  began  bringing  more  customers, 
and,  as  volume  increased,  Tashof  cast 
more  dollars  upon  the  air  waves;  and  as 
these  returned  he  cast  more  again.  Soon 
the  firm  was  using  spot  annoimcements 
and  continued  to  put  most  of  its  radio 
dollars  into  spots  rather  than  programs, 
a  policy  that  has  been  continued  to  the 
present. 

"We  would  rather  present  a  sales  talk 
to  100  people  six  times  a  day  than  to 
reach  1,000  people  only  once,"  said  Al 
Charles  explaining  the  preference  for  a 
heavy  spot  schedule.  "Repetition  sells 
the  message." 

Surveys  also  guided  the  store  in  time- 
buying.  Customers  were  periodically  poll- 
ed to  find  how  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  store,  and  if  radio  were  the  an- 
swer, what  time  the  announcement  was 
heard.  Station  programming  was  also 
studied.  On  WWDC,  a  news  and  music 
independent,  spots  were  bought  before 
and  after  newscasts,  where  possible,  in  or- 
der to  reach  a  plus  audience.  Non-net- 
work stations  were  favored  for  lower  unit 
cost  and  greater  flexibility. 

Mr.  Task,  the  manager  of  the  New  York 
Jewelry  Company,  can  probably  claim 
to  be  one  of  the  best  known  sponsors  in 
radio,  for  his  name  is  included  in  every 
piece  of  copy.  Ever  since  the  account  went 
on  the  radio,  the  copy  has  been  written 
by  one  person,  Al  Charles,  and  each  spot 
has  included  a  punch-line  usually  intro- 
duced by  the  phrase,  "And  now  a  message 
from  Mr.  Task,  the  manager/'  and  fol- 
lowed by  slogans  such  as  "Always  remem- 
ber, famous  names  unite  at  the  New  York 
Jewelry  Company;"  "If  you'll  take  a 
chance  on  romance,  I'll  take  a  chance  on 
you;   come   in   and   open   an   account;" 


"Ask  for  me,  Mr.  Tash,  and  I'll  see  you 
get  the  most  for  your  cash,"  or  "Credit  in 
a  flash,  says  Mr.  Tash." 

Since  announcers  sometimes  have  of] 
days  transcriptions  were  utilized  begin- 
ning in  1941,  with  the  best  radio  voices 
in  Washington  and  New  York  doing  the 
job.  Though  various  departments  of  the 
store  are  featured,  about  one-third  of  the 
announcements  are  still  given  to  seHing 
eyeglasses  and  optical  repair  service, 
which  has  always  produced  results.  Repe- 
tition has  played  a  part  in  copy  policy  as 
well,  and  effective  copy  has  been  used 
with  such  frequency  that  customers  en- 
tering the  store  have  been  able  to  quote 
commercials  word  for  word. 

RESULTS  GALORE 

Indicative  of  his  success  in  radio  is  the 
growth  of  Mr.  Tash's  advertising  expen- 
ditures. At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  he 
was  buying  18  spots  daily  with  a  budget 
approaching  $20,000  a  year.  Six  months 
later,  46  spots  a  day  were  carried  by 
WWDC,  WINX  and  WOL.  Within  two 
years,  the  eyeglass  department  had  in- 
creased to  the  point  where  an  independ- 
ent optical  factory  had  to  be  established. 
At  present,  WWDC  alone  carries  as  much 
as  22  spots  a  day  for  New  York  Jewelry, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  firm  is 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  radio  users  in 
the  jewelry  trade.  In  1945,  WWDC  sign- 
ed Mr.  Tash  in  the  biggest  local  contract 
e\  er  made  in  \ Vashington  radio. 

jiJCH  aggressive  use  of  radio  naturally 
affected  the  local  scene,  for  competitors 
soon  found  their  volume  dented;  many 
became  radio  conscious  and  have  become 
regular  users  of  the  medium.  Mr.  Tash 
also  reports  that  other  merchants  fre- 
quently consult  him  about  his  results  be- 
fore undertaking  radio. 

"Frequency  and  consistency  are  the 
secrets  of  this  client's  results,"  account 
executive  Charles  says.  "An  advertiser 
must  go  into  radio  in  a  big  way  if  he  is  to 
expect  big  results." 

As  for  Mr,  Tash,  himself,  he  beams  a 
shrewd  smile.  He  knows  that  through 
radio,  his  name  and  his  store  are  in  the 
minds  of  about  95  per  cent  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Nation's  Capital. 
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II  In  Fun 


But  It  U 


Home  sweet  home  for  ESSKAY  QUALITY  PRODUCTS. 


THE  William  Schluderberg  -  T.  J. 
KuRDLE  Company,  makers  of  Esskay 
Quality  Meats,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
names  in  meat  on  the  Athuitic  Seaboard, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  tisers  of  radio  adver- 
tising in  the  country.  Alert  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  radio,  it  presented  the  name 
Esskay  on  the  air  for  the  first  time  over 
20  years  ago  in  an  educational  15-miniUe 
program  designed  to  instruct  housewives 
in  the  proper  tise  of  meats.  Since  that 
time,  it  has  run  the  gamut  of  spot  and 
program  promotion. 

In  1943,  WFBR  presented  a  tailor- 
made  program  which  was  enthusiastical- 
ly received  by  the  client  and  appraised 
as  the  spearhead  program  for  Esskay's 
radio  campaign.  That  was  the  popular 
It's  Fun  to  Cook  program,  aired  daily 
12:45-1:00  p.nL,  Monday  through  Friday, 
which  has  been  the  leading  mail-puller 
on  Baltimore's  W^FBR  for  over  three 
years. 

It's  I'lni  to  Cook,  with  personable  Mar- 
tha Ross  lemple  and  announcer,  jack 
Day,  lealures  Martha's  daily  Tastr-Trascr 
Recipe  and  the  Cook's  (.hiiz.  Martha  and 
Jack  cook  a  meal  on  the  air,  simulated 


with  accurate  sotuid  effects;  the  nearest 
thing  to  actual  cooking  you've  ever  heard! 

The  keynote  of  the  program  may  be 
characterized  by  its  light  spirit  and  fun- 
inspiring  atmosphere;  "It's  fun  to  cook 
and  it's  fun  to  listen!" 

Designed  to  help  the  housewife  with 
meal  planning  and  to  show  that  cooking 
((ui  be  fun,  the  program  so  completely 
justified  the  original  expectations  held 
for  it  that  the  s}3onsor,  at  the  demand 
of  the  listening  audience,  increased  its 
schedule  from  three  times  per  week  to 
five. 

True  and  false  statements  asked  on 
the  Cook's  Quiz  are  presented  briefly  btit 
slowly  to  enable  the  housewife  to  copy 
them  down  if  she  so  desires.  Prizes  for 
the  three  top  winners  consist  of  cook 
books;  three  copies  of  TJie  Joy  of  Cook- 
ing by  Irma  S.  Rombauer  are  mailed  out 
daily.  An  additional  ten  runners-up  re- 
ceive movie  passes.  Statistics  show  that 
It's  Fun  to  Cook  has  given  away  over 
2,200  (ook  books  in  the  past  three  years 
and  over  16,000  wimiers  ha\e  enjoyed  a 
free  show  on  Martha.  I  he  mail  count  for 
the  past  three-)'r:ar  period  is  well  over  the 
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eat  Sales 


With  3  Year  Moil  Count  Goer  100,000  Marfe,  WFBR  Cooking  Series 
Pulls  1000  Pieces  Weekly  for  Esskay  Quality  Meats,   Baltimore 

by  GUY  GRIFFEN,  WFBR  sales  promotion  manager 


Chief  cook,  Martha  Ross  Temple,  and  bottle-washer.  Jack  Day,  whip  up 
a   tasty   dish    for   ESSKAY    QUALITY    MEATS   and   WFBR    listeners. 


100,000  mark,  with  an  average  response 
of  almost  1,000  pieces  per  week. 

As  a  special  merchandising  character- 
istic, the  sponsor  mails  a  promotion  book- 
let. Getting  Acquainted  With  Esskay,  to 
all  winners  of  books  and  prizes.  Esskay 
plans  to  gi\e  a  market  basket  containing 
a  selection  of  choice  meats  to  the  three 
daily  winners  through  their  neighbor- 
hood EssKAY  dealer  as  soon  as  the  current 
meat  situation  reaches  normalcy. 


There  is  no  formal  conniiercial  in  the 
Esskay  program.  Instead,  the  commer- 
cial is  woven  informally  btit  skillfully  by 
Martha  Ross  Temple  in  her  daily  recipe. 
By  spotlighting  a  particular  kind  or  cut 
of  meat  in  the  dish  of  the  day,  the  spon- 
sor can  actually  direct  the  consinner  de- 
mand toward  that  type  of  meat.  For  ex- 
ample, at  one  time,  scrapple  was  not  uni- 
versally liked.  Then  Martha  gave  recipes 
on  the  many  tasty  ways  in  which  scrapple 
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might  be  prepared.  One  of  these  recipes 
was  Scrapple-Apple.  A  success  story  was 
received  in  a  day  or  so  from  a  lady  listen- 
er who  said,  "I  never  used  scrapple  be- 
fore as  no  one  in  my  family  liked  it.  But 
I  tried  your  recipe  today  for  Scrapple- 
Apple  and  it  was  enjoyed  by  all." 

Many  listeners  in  writing  to  Martha  to 
express  their  appreciation,  say  they  listen 
to  her  daily  recipe  and  then  prepare  her 
suggestion  for  dinner  that  very  night. 


The  popularity  of  Martha's  personal- 
ity and  the  program  can  best  be  exempli- 
fied by  quoting  an  excerpt  from  one  of 
her  listeners  who  said,  "Each  time  I 
hear  your  radio  program,  I  decide  that  I 
haven't  time  to  play  the  Cook's  Qiiiz. 
Then  I  decide  that  1  will  just  play  it  by 
myself;  that  I  won't  send  in  my  answers. 
Then  this  happens!"  And  she  sends  in 
the  answers!  It's  this  type  of  listener  loyal- 
ty that  has  built  sponsor  goodwill. 


Dig  Scoop  for  Sun-Up 


Sun-lip  Introduces  lis  Product  to  Houston  Dealers  and  Consumet 
W/th  More  Radio  Than  All  Other  local  \ce  Cream  Firms  Combined 

by  ANNE  HUNEKE,  The  Giezendanner  Company,  Houston,  Texas 


WHEN  KXYZ  puts  on  its  four- 
hour  Saturday  afternoon  musi- 
cal show,  Best  By  Request  for 
Sun-Up  Ice  Cream,  Capital  6151  is  the 
busiest  telephone  number  in  Houston, 
Tex.  Hundreds  of  Houstonians  keep  the 
line  busy,  calling  in  requests  for  their 
favorite  musical  nunil)ers,  or  asking  for 
songs  to  be  dedicated  to  friends  and  rela- 
tives.   The  show  goes  on  the  air  at  1:00 


p.m.,  bringing  Houstonians  music  inter- 
spersed with  news  Hashes  and  s})orts  sum- 
maries. 

During  the  football  season  when  all 
Texans  were  eagerly  following  the  games 
of  their  favorite  teams,  the  program  shift- 
ed time  to  be  on  the  air  lor  two  hoins 
innnediately  preceding  and  two  horns  fol- 
lowing the  game  broadcast.  In  this  way, 
Best  By  Request  reached  a  ^ast  audience 
at  the  best  possible  time. 

GOOD  SALESMANSHIP 

Best  By  Recfuest  is  more  than  a  popu- 
lar l()(al  program.  It's  also  an  example 
ol  high  (|uality  radio  salesmanship.  Not 
only  has  it  sold  Sun-Up  to  the  dealers  and 
the  public;  it  has  also  convinced  the  spon- 
sor of  the  outstanding  value  of  radio  ad- 
vertising. 

W'hen  \V.  E.  Ihomason,  president  and 
owner  of  the  Sun-Up  Ice  Cream  Co.,  an- 
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nounced  that  his  firm  was  taking  over 
sponsorship  of  Best  By  Request,  Sun-Up 
acquired  more  radio  time  in  Houston 
than  all  other  local  ice  cream  companies 
combined.  For  some  time,  Sun-Up  had 
been  using  several  outstanding  programs, 
including  the  Dick  Tracy  broadcast. 
Now,  in  taking  over  the  sponsorship  of 
Best  By  Request,  its  radio  time  totals  285 
minutes  per  week.  It  is  all  part  of  the  big- 
gest promotion  and  advertising  campaign 
ever  undertaken  by  a  Houston  ice  cream 
manufacturer. 

Sun-Up  is  a  new  ice  cream,  and  the  en- 
tire advertising  campaign  is  planned  to 
introduce  it  to  the  right  people.  The 
GiEZENDANNER  COMPANY,  advertising 
agency  for  Sun-Up,  huddled  with  Mr. 
Thomason  and  decided  to  sell  the  dealer 
first,  and  through  him,  the  public.  Best 
By  Request  proved  itself  the  ideal  type  of 
show  for  such  a  selling  job. 

BOW  TO  DEALERS 

Un  each  program,  Sun-Up  honors  its  deal- 
ers by  making  them  part  of  the  show. 
When  the  announcer  breaks  in  between 
two  top-notch  numbers  to  tell  the  audi- 
ence about  one  of  the  neighborhood  spots 
where  they  can  enjoy  Sun-Up  Ice  Cream, 
he  is  selling  his  wares  to  the  people  who 
count.  And  it's  not  just  a  routine  com- 
mercial; Sun-Up  stresses  the  human  in- 
terest angle.  When  a  dealer's  son  mar- 
ried, part  of  the  program  was  dedicated 
to  the  newlyweds.  This  is  advertising  that 
makes  the  dealer  better  known  to  his  cus- 
tomers, and  it  builds  up  good  will  for 
Sun-Up  among  both  actual  and  prospec- 
tive dealers. 

There  are  other  angles  used  in  this 
wooing  of  the  dealer.  Every  Tuesday, 
cards  go  out  to  all  Sun-Up  dealers  asking 
for  their  requests  and  dedications  for  the 
next  program.  On  each  show,  at  least 
12  dealers  are  given  commercial  spots, 
and  these  12  are  notified  before  the  broad- 
cast that  their  stores  will  be  advertised. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  news  sheet,  the 
Sun-Up  Scoop,  goes  out  every  month  to 
all  actual  and  prospective  dealers,  plug- 
ging the  show  and  Sun-Up  for  ice  cream 
and  giving  a  big  play  to  human  interest 
stories    about    the   dealers.    It's    an    all- 


around  promotion  job  that  works  in  con- 
junction with  Best  By  Request. 

LISTENERS  LIKE  IT 

ijROADCAsr  for  eight  weeks  as  a  sustain- 
ing program.  Best  By  Request  doubled 
its  listening  audience  in  that  time.  When 
Sun-Up  took  over  the  sponsorship,  the 
show  already  boasted  the  highest  Hooper 
rating  ever  recorded  in  Houston  for  a  lo- 
cal program.  Mail  requests  come  in  by 
the  thousands  during  the  week  before 
broadcast  time,  and  while  the  show  is  on 
the  air,  telephone  calls,  telegrams  and 
special  delivery  letters  continue  to  arrive. 

KXYZ  provides  a  staff  of  five  to  pro- 
duce the  show,  with  Bob  Blase  as  emcee 
and  news  announcer,  while  Lee  Hettrick 


handles  the  sportscasts.  In  addition,  the 
hundreds  of  incoming  calls  make  it  neces- 
sary to  hire  a  special  telephone  operator. 
It  keeps  two  men  busy  throughout  the 
broadcast,  answering  and  sorting  re- 
quests. So  far,  each  one  has  been  acknowl- 
edged and  if  the  sponsor  has  anything 
to  say  aboiu  it,  things  will  continue  just 
that  way. 

Commercial  announcements  on  Best 
By  Request  are  at  a  minium,  and  are 
gagged  a  bit  to  fit  in  the  light-hearted 
spirit  of  the  show.  The  success  of  this 
policy  is  reflected  in  the  tremendous  audi- 
ence response  to  the  program. 
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Anytime  is  Blossom  Time 


Simple,  Direct  Copy  Combined  With  Station-Built  Local  Pr^jrari 
Sells  Millions  of  Bulbs  for  the  Michigan  Bulb  Co,,  Grand  Rapids 


IODAY,  thousands  of  Americans  who 
formerly  en\'ied  the  colorful  gardens 
of  wealthy  people,  have  beautiful 
gardens  of  their  own.  This  change  in  the 
American  scene  can  be  credited  both  to 
radio  and  to  the  efforts  of  a  Grand  Rapids 
man  who  decided  that  it  was  time  every- 
one had  the  opportunity  to  grow  beauti- 
ful tulips  and  gladiolas. 

Everyone  who  has  ever  worked  in  radio 
knows  that  there  arc  broadcasting  suc- 
cesses by  the  dozen.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  reason  why  radio  sometimes  disap- 
points the  new-to-radio  advertiser  is  be- 
cause he  forgets  that  most  radio  successes 


are  not  entirely  accidental.  They  are  the 
result  of  trial  and  error,  persistence  and 
the  use  of  acute  judgment. 

STAND-OUT  IN  THE  FIELD 

The  story  of  the  Michigan  Bulb  Com- 
pany is  a  radio  success  story.  In  a  few 
words,  it's  the  story  of  the  sale  of  millions 
of  tulip  bulbs  to  the  gardening  public  of 
America  through  the  use  of  the  air  waves. 
But  radio  is  only  half  the  answer.  It  took 
the  foresight  and  pioneering  instincts  of 
Forrest  Laug,  president  of  the  Michigan 
Bui.B  Company,  to  initiate  this  success. 
It  took  a  brand  new  idea  in  an  old  estab- 


Tulip  time  in  its  full  glory. 
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lished  nursery  business  lo  make  the 
Michigan  Bulb  Company  a  stand-out  in 
the  field. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Laug  had  been  au 
amateur  gardener  of  sorts.  In  the  fall,  Mr. 
Laug  would  purchase  his  tulip  bidbs 
from  one  of  the  well-known  seed  dealers 
<ir  from  a  local  nurseryman.  One  day 
when  he  was  visiting  a  tulip  bulb  gi owcr, 
he  conunented  on  the  beauty  of  a  field  of 
tidips  in  fidl  flower. 

1  WISH  I  could  get  flowers  like  those," 
he  said,  "but  those  big,  old  bulbs  I  ha\e 
been  buying  wear  out  in  a  year  or  two, 
and  I  just  can't  get  blooms  like  yours." 

"These  tulips  aren't  produced  by  big, 
old  bulbs,"  answered  his  friend.  "As  a 
matter  of  fact,  those  flowers  were  pro- 
duced by  yotmg,  first-year  groAvth  tulip 
bulbs  that  we  don't  usually  sell  to  the 
public  at  all.  We  plant  them  oursehes. 
market  the  flowers,  and  sell  the  bidbs 
next  year  or  the  year  after." 

AN   IDEA  IS  BORN 

On  the  way  back  to  town  Mr.  Lang's 
big  idea  flashed  in  his  mind.  He  would 
sell  the  American  gardener  young  bulbs 
that  were  just  starting  a  lifetime  of  flower- 
ing! 

The  following  spring  gave  birth  to  the 
Michigan  Bulb  Company,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Lang's  first  love  has  always  been  tulips, 
the  test  was  made  with  the  sale  of  gladiola 
bulbets.  Gardening  experts  have  always 
prided  themselves  on  the  excellent  results 
they  can  achieve  from  the  small  size  of 
gladiola  bulbs,  but  until  the  time  the 
Michigan  Bulb  Company  started  selling 
them  on  a  large  scale,  the  general  public 
was  not  acquainted  w^ith  them.  This 
meant  a  long,  hard  job  of  pioneering, 
but  Forrest  Laug  had  the  courage  and 
foresight  to  see  it  through. 

RADIO  TELLS  THE  STORY 

He  bought  his  first  radio  program  on  a 
well-known  radio  station.  He  used  copy 
that  was  simple  and  direct.  He  told  the 
audience  that  the  bulbs  he  was  selling 
were  a  size  that  had  always  been  kept  off 
the  market,  but  that  they  were  now  avail- 


ai)k'  and  ai  a  |)ii(c  thai  lli(\  would  wel- 
come. 

Gladiola  bulbiels  caught  oul  .\ltci  the 
initial  test  Mr.  Laug  retained  the  Chicago 
advertising  agency  of  O'Neil,  Larson  k 
McMahon.  Further  tests  were  utilized. 
Fhe  big  cjuestion  of  course  was  could  the 
American  ])id)lic  be  educated  in  the  use 
oi  gladicjla  bidblets?  Time  was  purchased 
on  ladio  station  alter  radio  station  and 
in  every  instance  the  copN  pioxcd  ellec- 
ti\'e. 

Most  of  the  programs  used  were  shows 
de\eloped  by  the  station  itself.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Michigan  Bulb  Company 
purchased  a  quarter-hour  daily  program 
on  WJJD,  Chicago,  111.  The  time  it  pur- 
chased was  a  cpiarter-hour  on  the  Supper- 
time  Frolics  with  Randy  Blake  as  an- 
nouncer. Results  were  gratifying.  The 
schedule  was  increased  and  two  quarter- 
hours  were  used  per  night. 

Then  early  morning  time  was  tested  on 
a  50,000  watt  station.  This  too,  was  a  suc- 
cessful mo\e.  Today,  the  Michigan  Bulb 
Company  uses  shows  featuring  American 
folk  music,  news  programs,  and  tran- 
scribed shows  of  popular  music  to  sell 
gladiola  and  tulip  bulbs.  The  one  type  of 
show  that  has  failed  is  the  so-called  jive 
program.  It  seems  that  the  type  of  listen- 
er ^vho  likes  boogie  isn't  the  kind  of  per- 
son \vho  likes  to  gro^v  flowers. 

STILL  TESTING 

The  Michigan  Bulb  Company  has  retain- 
ed an  open  mind.  It  still  tests.  It  still  will 
listen  to  ideas  brought  to  it  by  the  plan- 
ners in  radio.  Although  its  ideas  concern- 
ing the  way  flower  bulbs  can  be  sold  to 
America  have  pretty  well  crystallized,  it 
feels  that  there  may  be  an  even  better 
answer  than  the  one  it  has  hit  upon. 

Much  in  the  same  w^ay  that  it  has  add- 
ed other  nursery  items  to  its  line  of  gar- 
den favorites  that  include  perennials, 
pansies  and  chrysanthemums,  it  is  look- 
ing forward  to  the  day  when  new  meth- 
ods such  as  television  will  still  further  de- 
\elop  its  business.  Forrest  Laug  can  see 
how  easy  it  will  be  to  interest  gardeners 
when  you  can  show  them  the  results  the\ 
can  expect  to  get  in  their  own  plots  of 
ground! 
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Of  Flowers 


With  Beauty  to  Sell  Niklas  S  Son,  Florists,  Portland,   Ore. 
Maintains  Heavy  Schedule  of  Spot  Announcements  for  12  Years 

by  ROSCOE  W.  SEGAR,  Roscoe  W.  Segar  Adv.  Agcy. 


THE  success  story  of  Niklas  Sc  Son, 
Florists'  radio  advertising  lacks  all 
the    glamour    of    big    names,    swing 
bands  and  kleig  lights;   the  Hollywood 
pattern.  The  story  can  be  told  in  few 
words. 

In  the  first  year  of  our  association  with 
the  firm,  Hans  Niklas,  widely  known  and 
admired  among  the  florists  of  the  United 
States,  had  his  own  personal  program  on 
the  air.  He  talked  intimately  of  flowers 
and  their  uses,  and  of  things  pertaining 
to  his  flower  shop.  It  w^as  a  popular  pro- 
gram with  a  large  audience  but  it  became 
an  increasing  chore  for  a  very  busy  florist 
so  it  was  dropped.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, the  program  gave  us  the  pattern  and 
inspiration  since  employed  on  the  air 
here  in  Portland,  Ore. 

Ihen,  approximately  12  years  ago,  we 
started  using  35-  to  50-word  announce- 
ments, editorializing  on  beautiful  flow- 
ers, their  quality,  uses  and  styling.  A 
constant  program  of  radio  announce- 
ments on  local  key  stations  (note  the  word 
aiHioun(cment;  no  singing  commercials), 
day  by  day,  over  many  years.  Oiu^  organi- 
zation never  repeats  an  announcement 
iindci  GO  days,  and  then  seldom. 

EDITORIALIZED  APPEAL 

VV^e  had  beauty  to  sell,  and  the  thrill 
and  lift  that  always  attends  the  receiving 
and  using  of  flowers  for  any  occasion. 
We  make  the  most  of  tlie  subject  and 
ilu'iuc  with  the  background  and  added 
a]>peid  lent  to  cadi  llower,  boucpict  and 


arrangement  by  Niklas  &  Son,  Florists' 
love  for  flowers  and  artistry  in  styling 
them  to  fit  the  particular  occasion. 

We  spoke  of  editorializing,  of  constant 
use  of  new  announcements,  few  and  in- 
frequent repeats.  There  might  be  dissen- 
sion on  the  part  of  Mr.  Webster,  w^re  he 
with  us,  regarding  the  use  of  the  word 
editorializing,  but  there  could  be  no  com- 
plaint of  its  use  as  indicative  of  the 
amount  of  writing  and  editing  involved 
in  pointedly  giving  our  message  in  a  few 
w^ords.  It's  work! 

SUCCESSFUL  PATTERN 

A  FTER  all,  the  success  of  any  advertising 
program  is  the  selling  it  does.  The  big 
name  radio  shows  evoke  comment,  but 
the  announcement  bobbing  up  at  time  in- 
tervals throughout  the  day  is  seldom  men- 
tioned unless  it  offends  the  public,  or  in- 
cludes some  error.  But  radio  announce- 
ments pay,  profitably,  as  in  this  case. 

To  pay  out,  radio  announcements 
need  all  of  the  conscientious  effort  we 
have  indicated;  careful  writing,  timing 
and  attention  to  current  happenings  and 
seasons.  This,  plus  the  best  possible  spots 
between  the  best  available  programs  on 
the  best  stations,  is  the  pattern. 

The  success  attending  Niklas  &  Son, 
Florists'  radio  advertising  program  can 
be  summed  up  in  few  words;  attention  to 
details,  plus  consistency.  The  years  of 
telling  of  beaiuilul  Iloweis  and  artistry 
has  aged  I  he  (lorist's  (ash  register  beyond 
its  years. 
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Victor  Spencer,  Jr.,  presents  gifts  to  par- 
ticipants in  a  SPENCER'S  fashion  parade 
for  teen-agers  during  a  Swingtime  at  Spen- 
cer's performance.  Guest  orchestra  is  on 
the  stand  and  Ron  Robertson,  youthful 
emcee,  stands  at  the  right. 


> 


S 


wingtime 
.  •  .  On  the  Airways 


Exc/us/ue  For  \oi\th  Weekly  Broadcasts  Prone  Poter\t  \^actor  In 
focusmg  Teen  Age  Atterition  on  David  Spencer,  Ltd,,  Vancouver 


DAVID  SPENCER  LIMITED,  Van- 
couver, B.C.  department  store,  has 
scored  a  merchandising  bull's-eye  in 
reaching  the  teen-age  trade  with  a  radio- 
stage  show  called  Swingtime  at  Spencer's, 
which  is  aired  each  Saturday  morning 
from  the  store's  sixth  floor  dining  room. 

The  show  gets  rolling  at  10  o'clock 
when  Ron  Robertson,  young  varsity 
graduate  and  emcee,  begins  his  pep  rou- 
tine and  build-up  for  the  10:30  broad- 
cast over  CKWX.  Since  the  series  began 
September  28,  1946,  Reo  Thompson,  of 
the  CKWX  program  department,  has 
built  each  broadcast  in  close  liaison  with 
Robertson  and  Victor  Spencer,  Jr.,  who 
supervises  for  the  sponsor. 

Each  broadcast  of  Swingtime  at  Spen- 
cer's features  one  of  the  city's  most  popu- 
lar swing  bands  in  a  personal  appearance. 
The  program  begins  with  a  standard 
theme,  followed  by  the  theme  of  the  or- 
chestra itself  and  a  roaring  identification 
from  the  crowd. 

Bon  Robertson,  a  member  of  the  store's 
sales  promotion  staff,  keeps  in  close  con- 
tact with  schools  and  teen-age  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  week  and  gives  a 
rapid-fire  report  on  their  activities  as  a 
feature  of  the  broadcast. 
The  spotlight  is  also  flashed  on  the 


Athlete  of  the  Week,  who  appears  as  a 
guest  and  is  presented  with  a  suitable 
award.  Brief  quiz  contests  between  or- 
chestra numbers  offer  recordings  as 
prizes. 

During  the  off-the-air  portion  of  the 
Swingtime  show  there's  a  youthful  fash- 
ion parade,  which  draws  the  audience's 
attention  to  the  Swingtime  at  Spencer's 
Specials,  on  sale  immediately  following 
the  performance. 

Spencer's  has  cleared  the  large  store 
dining  room  to  provide  a  suitable  loca- 
tion for  the  shows,  and  capacity  audiences 
of  approximately  600  have  been  on  hand 
from  the  first  performance.  Now  admit- 
tance is  limited  to  those  who  secure  tick- 
ets at  the  store  during  the  week. 

Brief  and  to-the-point  commercials  slant- 
ed primarily  to  the  younger  generation 
have  proven  a  potent  factor  in  focusing 
teen-age  attention  on  Spencer's  and  es- 
tablishing it  as  Vancouver's  shopping  cen- 
ter for  the  younger  crowd. 

The  program  is  a  companion-piece  to 
the  other  radio  shows  which  DAvm  Spen- 
cer Limited  also  broadcasts  over  CKWX. 
Public  Opinion,  the  weekly  program 
which  appeals  chiefly  to  the  adult  group, 
and  The  Family  Hour  have  long  been 
popular  favorites  with  radio  audiences. 
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Radio  Sells  Quality  of  Service  and  Merchandise,  Supplements 
Bargain  Hunter  Newspaper  Appeal  for  Sattler*s,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

by  R.  H.  McPHERSON,  WGR  director  of  publicity  and  promotion 


AT  precisely  9:30  a.m.,  Thursday, 
k  October  17,  1946,  midst  a  driz- 
zling rain,  the  cornerstone  of  the 
S2, 000, 000  Sattler  Department  Store 
addition,  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  was  set  in 
place  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  This, 
in  itself,  is  an  c\eryday  occurrence  in  the 
jjost-war  building  program. 

However,  the  laying  of  this  particular 
cornerstone  complimented  and  commem- 
orated radio  for  posterity.  Among  the 
articles  placed  in  the  stone  were  six 
transcriptions  describing  the  develop- 
ment and  successful  application  of  sing- 
ing announcements  which  Sattler's  pio- 
neered in  the  retail  field.  Further  salut- 
ing radio  was  the  inclusion  of  Ralph 
Hubbell,  WGR  sportscaster,  as  radio's 
only  speaker  on  the  occasion.  His  remarks 
concerned  the  progress  of  sports  locally, 
nationally  and  internationally  w^ith  the 
maiuiscrijM  included  in  the  cornerstone 
objec  ts. 

JATTEERS,  to  the  best  oi  its  knowledge, 
originated  and  has  consistently  used 
singles  in  the  retail  field  since  the  sum- 
mer of  1940  when  first  was  heard  the  now. 
lanu'liar  "OOS  Broadway,  Go  There  To- 
day!" 

The  development  of  this  jingle  form 
aiuiouiuement  carries  a  colorful  history 
wiu'cli  is  typical  of  the  plienonunal  suc- 
cesses credited  to  radio. 

QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 

Saiiijk's  lias  a  count)  y  wide  reputa- 
tion lor  success  as  a  newspaper  adxertiser, 
a|)j>ealing  to  the  thrifty  buyer.  Its  style  is 


not  unconuiion,  biu  extremely  successful. 
When  it  tinned  to  radio,  the  reasoning  of 
store  executives  led  them  to  go  after  the 
oiher-than-bargain-hunter  buying  pub- 
lic; to  sell  them  on  the  completeness  of 
stocks,  the  quality  of  merchandise,  the 
friendly  shopping  atmosphere  and  the 
\alue  received. 

It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind  that 
they  briefly  outlined  the  idea  they  had 
for  spot  announcements  and  literally 
turned  every  advertising  agency  in  Buf- 
falo loose  on  the  account.  Ideas  were  sub- 
mitted, all  of  them  good,  but  Baldwin  & 
SrRACiHAN,  Inc.,  had  gone  to  New  York 
City  and  seemed  a  sample  audition  with 
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specially  composed  music  and  duet  sing- 
ing from  an  up-and-coming  musical 
team,  Lanny  and  Ginger  Grey.  This  tune- 
ful combination,  coupled  with  a  catchy 
jingle  written  by  Sattler's  publicity  di- 
rector, Robert  S.  Cornelius,  immediately 
caught  the  public's  fancy  and  unlike 
many  others,  has  continued  to  gain  ac- 
ceptance rather  than  wear-out  its  wel- 
come. Evidence  of  its  popularity  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  a  letter  or  postcard 
dropped  in  a  mail-box  anywhere  in  West- 
ern New  York,  Northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania or  Northern  Ohio  simply  address- 
ed "998  Broadway"  is  correctly  delivered 
without  delay! 

MELODY  LINGERS  ON 

Still  using  the  same  melody,  periodical- 
ly a  new  series  of  12  to  14  jingles  are 
made  up,  featuring  such  nationally  prom- 
inent artists  as  the  "Slam"  Stewart  quin- 
tet and  the  Air  Lanes  Trio  coupled  with 
Lanny  and  Ginger  Grey.  The  jingles  are 
topical  and  cleverly  presented  such  as 
one  of  the  cinrent  series  which  goes  like 
this: 

LANNY:     Every  time  you  shop  at  Sattler's 

You'll  see  friends  of  yours  galore — 

GINGER:  For  everyone  in  Buffalo 

Just  loves  that  friendly  store! 

BOTH:        Why,  that's  where  Little  Abner 
Met   up   with   Daisy   Mae, 
And  Skeezix  shops  with  Nina 
At  9-9-8  Broadway! 

ANN:  Yes,   from   every   walk   of    life   and    from 

every  part  of  Western  New  York  come 
the  folks  who  make  up  Sattler's  vast 
army  of  customers.  Everybody  likes  a 
bargain  and  that's  one  reason  everybody 
likes  this  big  friendly  store! 
So  follow  the  lead  of  thrifty  thousands 
and  make  your  bargain  headquarters  at 
998  Broadway — it's  just  good  common 
sense! 

BOTH:        Shop  and  save  at  Sattler's 
9-9-8  Broadway  .  .  . 
In  Buffalo — 
9-9-8  Broadway  .  .  . 
Go  there  today! 

While  Saitler's  has  never  used  these 
spots  with  an  eye  toward  immediately 
noticeable  business,  it  has  enjoyed  one 
experience  which  proved  to  be  extremely 
successful  promotion.  It  featured  fur 
storage  on  one  jingle  for  one  week  which 
resulted  in  more  than  doubling  the  previ- 
ous year's  business  (a  radio  exclusive). 
The  previous  year  had  been  considered 


cxceptionalh  good.  For  the  inosi  pan 
though,  the  topics  are  generally  institu- 
tional. They  have  also  used  one  of  the 
present  series  built  around  the  new  store 
addition. 

NETWORK  CALIBRE 

In  short,  the  showmanship,  the  finesse, 
the  planning  and  production  which  go 
into  a  Sattllr  spot  are  comparable  with 
the  biggest  network  production.  As  so 
ably  said  by  Mr.  Cornelius,  "We  attempt 
to  condense  into  30-seconds  or  one-min- 
lUe  all  the  ability  and  showmanship  put 
into  a  major  network  half-hour  produc- 
tion, and  results  point  to  the  fact  that 
we  do  a  pretty  good  job  of  it,  if  mail  re- 
sponse and  customer  response  is  any 
yardstick.  We  would  be  lost  today  with- 
out our  radio  spots!" 

Perhaps  one  of  the  finest  tributes  ever 
paid  to  a  commercial  singing  announce- 
ment is  the  musical  recognition  created 
by  ''Opus  9-9-8."  This  is  a  symphonic  ar- 
rangement based  on  the  theme  of  the  Sat- 
TLER  single  written  especially  for  the  Buf- 
falo Philharmonic  Orchestra  by  concert- 
master  Max  Miller  and  performed  under 
the  baton  of  the  distinguished  conductor 
William  Steinberg,  at  one  of  last  season's 
concerts  providing  the  biggest  audience 
demonstration  of  appreciation  by  the  sym- 
phony-goers in  years.  The  same  "Opus 
9-9-8"  was  again  performed  by  the  Buffalo 
Civic  Orchestra  under  direction  of  Jan 
\\'alanek  at  an  outdoor  concert  this  past 
summer,  again  receiving  a  rousing  ova- 
tion. 

CREDIT  WHERE  DUE 

It  would  be  unfair  to  overlook  the  im- 
portant part  played  by  the  Roizen  Adver- 
tising Agency  who  ha\e  handled  this  ac- 
count for  the  past  year,  in  a  review  of 
Sattler's  radio  experience.  To  Manus 
Roizen,  president  and  account  executive 
in  charge,  is  due  a  tremendous  amount 
of  credit  for  his  wise  counsel  and  untiring 
effort  to  maintain  and  improve  the  stand- 
ard of  SAn  LER  singles. 

It  has  been  through  careful  selection 
of  spot  broadcast  time  on  all  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  Falls  radio  stations  and  a  will- 
ingness to  follow-through  which  has  at- 
tributed to  complete  success. 
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SHOWMANSCOOPS 

RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP  welcomes  unusual  photo- 
graphs of  merchandising  stunts  used  by  businessmen  to 
promote    listener     interest     in     their     radio     programs. 


•  (Above)  .  .  .  It's  magic  in 
market  when  a  local  radio  stal 
and  newspaper  pool  resources 
cooperative  promotions.  ( For  st 
see  Showmanship  In  Action,  p. : 


SCHOOL  KEEPS 


•  (Below)  .  .  .  Four  under- 
graduates and  one  graduate 
student  discuss  international 
atomic  control  on  the  first  of  a 
series  of  weekly  Student  Forum 
broadcasts  inaugurated  by  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  WFBR, 
Baltimore,  Md.  Left  to  right: 
James  H.  Langrall;  Roland  Eng- 
lish; moderator,  Elliot  Coleman, 
chairman  of  Hopkins  English 
Writing  Department;  James  E. 
Grill,  graduate  student;  Edward 
Padgett  and  Chippington  Cun- 
ningham. (For  story,  see  Airing 
the  New,  p.  28.) 
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It's  a  battle  of  wits  when  con- 
testants appear  on  the  plat- 
form of  CKOC's  Little  Red 
School  House.  (For  story, 
see  Showmanship  In  Action^ 
p.  29.) 


BATTLES 
DF  WITS 


What  creates  store  traffic  in 
three  St.  Louis  area  food 
stores  is  the  Food  Store  Quiz, 
with  Bob  Hille  as  quizmaster. 
(For  story,  see  Showmanship 
In  Action,  p.  30.) 


Excitement  during  the  spell- 
ing bee  portion  of  the  half- 
hour  Rath  Talent  Revue  on 
KRNT.  At  right  is  program 
director.  Chuck  Miller,  who 
conducts  the  talent  program. 
( For  story,  see  Showmanship 
In  Action,  p.  32.) 
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Which  EVER  WAY  the  Wind  Bloi 


\: 


,,  it  al«»V,», 
has  been.   ^^  >AeTriom,  ^ 


,  of  RADIO 
veat's  a«'"*      These    are 

SHOWMAo'""^'^-^  „„„,  WfMO,  f"-"'*'  ** 


„  the  meaue^    ^    ^orden,  i  " 


Qui 


<omme,nal  nm.m^rrs,  jnof.,,,,,,  dire, tors,  et  al.,  are  typical  of  ,na,iy  expresliom 
of  interest  t„  and  enlhusiam,  for  Radio  Showmanship  Magazine. 
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0 


the  reader's  RIGHT. 


/ 


■he   »<?,*•  KGf .    Los  Angel"' 

home-  ^,  y^ocnef.  '•'" 


S:?V*' WeS.""^  Mo,o  SHo»  "^  ^ 


Thank  You  for  Telling  Us 


^ 


There  is  but  one  straight  road  to  success  and 
that  is  MERIT.  The  man  who  is  most  successful 
is  the  man  who  is  the  most  USEFUL.  That  goes 
for  magazines,  too!  RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP 
appreciates  its  opportunity  for  service,  and  it 
Hves  up  to  that  trust  through  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive coverage  of  every  aspect  of  local  and 
regional  commercial  programming. 

That's  why  advertising  pays  dividends  when 
you  advertise  in  RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP, 
radio's  established  magazine  in  the  field  of  com- 
mercial programming. 

We  don't  claim  to  have  the  largest  circulation 
of  any  trade  paper  in  the  field,  and  if  it's  lookers 
you  want  for  your  advertisement,  then  you'll 
place  your  space  with  the  magazine  which  claims 
the  largest  circulation.  But  remember  this  .  .  . 
circulation  alone  is  no  basis  for  space  buying. 
If  no  one  buys,  it's  still  a  waste  of  money. 

If  it's  BUYERS  you  want,  it's  good  business 


sense  to  place  your  space  in  a  magazine  which 
reaches  a  select,  prestige  group  of  loyal  readers. 
On  that  basis,  space  in  RADIO  SHOWMAN- 
SHIP gets  you  the  most  for  the  least.  That's 
why  you  can  be  sure  of  results  when  you  adver- 
tise your  product  or  service  in  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP. 

We'll  furnish  all  the  statistics  you  want  .  .  . 
but  you've  read  the  story! 


RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP 

MAGAZINE 

1004  Marquette 

Minneapolis  %,  Minn. 
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AIRING 

THE  NEW 


New  radio  programs  worth  reading 
about.    No    result    figures    as    yet. 


Department  Stares 

YOUR  NEXT  DOOR  NEIGHBOR  To  the  house- 
wife in  need  of  a  friendly  tip,  or  a  help- 
ful suggestion,  Your  A^ext  Door  Neigh- 
bor is  indeed  a  friend  in  need.  That's  the 
role  that  Marting's  plays  to  WPAY, 
Portsmouth,  O.,  listeners  on  a  five-a-week 
schedule.  What  gets  milady's  ear  is  a  com- 
bination of  household  hints,  recipes  for 
modern  and  economical  food  prepara- 
tion, news  of  women  in  the  news  and  a 
local  club  column.  Visiting  celebrities 
also  make  guest  appearances. 

When  WTAY  came  up  with  a  Hooper 
mid-winter  1945  program  rating  for  8:00 
a.m. -10:00  a.m.  of  35.4,  and  a  Conlan 
rating  for  the  same  period  of  43.5,  Mar- 
ting's  were  quick  to  see  the  good  will  po- 
tential among  such  a  sizeable  chunk  of 
the  listening  audi- 
ence. On  January  29  J^U 
Marting's  put  its  ^ 
John  Henry  to  the 
contract. 

Commercials  stress 
specific  merchandise, 
with  merchandise 
from  particular  de- 
partments featured  throughout  each 
quarter-hour.  Example:  three  commer- 
cials on  one  broadcast  to  plug  the  lug- 
gage department.  While  mention  was 
made  of  specific  items,  prices  were  not 
included  and  the  general  approach  was 
institutional. 

Current  schedule  for  Marting's  also 
includes  a  Saturday  morning  broadcast 
at  I  1 :00  a.m.  of  the  l5-minnl{' tiauscribed 
feature,  Calling  All  Girls. 


AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:  September  21,   1942. 

Broadcast    Schedule:    Monday    through    Friday,    9:30- 
9:45  a.m. 

Sponsor:   Marting's. 
Station:  WPAY,  Portsmouth,  O. 
Power:  250  watts. 
Population:  53,304. 

COMMENT:  Since  audiences  tend  to  listen 
to  a  particular  station  over  a  period  of 
time,  the  over-all  listener  ratings  general- 
ly have  more  significance  than  ratings  for 
individual  offerings. 


Drug  Stores 

WORLD  NEWS  REPORT  Back  in  1898,  J. 
Milton  Eckerd  opened  his  first  drug  store 
in  Erie,  Pa.  Today,  Eckerd's  has  a  total 
of  35  stores  located  in  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  Indiana,  Tennessee, 
Delaware  and  the  two  Carolinas.  AVhat 
has  built  its  business  and  its  reputation 
is  a  long-adhered-to  policy  of  reasonable 
drug  prices. 

Value  is  also  an  important  factor  in 
Eckerd's  advertising  schedules,  and  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  Eckerd's  gives  WAYS 
listeners  their  money's  worth  in  a  noon- 
time World  News  Report,  six  times  week- 

ly- 

Each  broadcast  includes  three  100- 
word  commercials,  each  cut  to  fit  a  defi- 
nite pattern.  During  week  days,  each 
newscast  includes  two  cosmetic  commer- 
cials and  one  drug  commercial.  Offered 
on  week-ends  is  one 
drug  and  two  special- 
value  commercials. 
Typical  lead-in  to  a 
special-imlue  commer- 
cial: "Spending  is  sav- 
ing when  you  buy  the 
outstanding  week-end 
values  at  Eckerd's 
Drug  Stores."  Listed  were  12  items,  with 
price  saving  mention  for  each. 

Typical  of  the  prestige-building  drug  commer- 
cials: "In  the  Middle  Ages,  druggists  were  very 
jealous  of  their  right  to  make  medicines  and  often 
quarreled  with  doctors  over  this  matter.  Today, 
doctors  and  pharmacists  work  hand-in-hand  for 
your  well-being.  When  you  are  ill,  see  your  doctor 
and  if  he  prescribes  for  you,  take  that  prescription 
to  a  reliable  pharmacist.  Eckerd's  pharmacists  are 
graduite,  licensed  pharmacists,  trained  to  compound 
your  doctor's  prescriptions  with  the  greatest  of  care, 
with  the  freshest  and  purest  of  drugs  available.  For 
all  your  drug  needs,  be  sure  to  visit  Eckerd's  .  .  . 
Creators  of  Reasonable  Drug  Prices." 
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Commercial  includes  street  addresses 
ol  two  Columbia  store  locations. 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:  October  18,  »45. 

Broadcast  Schedule:  Monday  through  Saturday,  12:30- 

12:45  p.m. 

Preceded  By:  Glamour  Manor. 

Followed  By:  Light  Crust  Doughboys. 

Sponsor:  Eckerd's  Drug  Stores. 

Station:  WAYS,  Charlotte  2,  N.  C. 

Power:   5,000  watts. 

Population:   100,899. 

COMMENT:  Neither  commercial  copy  nor 
program  content  can  be  by-guess-and-by- 
gosh  for  success  with  the  broadcast  medi- 
um. It  takes  planning  on  both  counts  to 
produce  restilts.  Shotgun  tactics  may  pro- 
duce response,  but  it's  more  certain  when 
the  sponsor  takes  a  definite  bead  on  his 
target. 

Finance 

FINANCIAL  NEWSCAST  Time  was  when 
Wall  Street  was  a  thoroughfare  travelled 
only  by  the  financially  elite.  To  Joe 
Doakes,  it  was  a  dead  end  street  full  of 
pitfalls  for  the  uninitiated.  Not  so  today, 
when  there's  a  broader  base  for  the  na- 
tion's financial  strticture.  And  Joe  Doakes 
is  as  interested  as  the  next  man  in  market 
(juotations  and  the  latest  stock  reports 
from  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

To  help  him  follow  the  market,  the 
J.  A.  HoGLE  &  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  presents  a  five-minute  Financial 
Xeivscast  five  times  weekly  o\'er  KMPC. 
Series  is  strictly  institutional  in  intent 
and  ptirpose. 

AIRFAX:  Series  is  conducted  by  Vance  Graham. 
First  Broadcast:  October  21,   1946. 

Broadcast    Schedule:    Monday    through    Friday,    1:00- 
1:05  p.m. 

Preceded  By:  Bill  Hay  Reads  the  Bible. 
Followed  By:  Today  in  History. 
Sponsor:  J.  A.  Hogle  &  Co. 
Station:  KMPC,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Power:    10,000  watts. 
Population:   1,805,687. 
Agency:  Darwin  H.  Clark  Agcy. 

COMMENT:  A  program  of  this  type,  strict- 
ly institutional  in  nature,  can  contribute 
immeasurably  to  public  confidence  in 
business  in  general,  its  sponsor  in  particu- 
lar. It's  a  pattern  for  personalizing  finance 
and  economics  which  has  proved  success- 
ful for  banks  and  other  institutions  who 
serve  as  custodians  of  the  almighty  dol- 
lar for  Joe  Doakes  and  family. 


Paint  Snijplies 

CANDLELIGHT  AND  SILVER  During  the  war 
good  paint  was  almost  impossible  to  find 
in  Savannah,  Ga.  Fre(juently,  however, 
jjoorly  made  paint  and  paint  substitutes 
were  offered  as  first  line  merdiandise. 
Reputable  paint  dealers  of  the  city  real- 
ized that  the  sale  and  use  of  these  unreli- 
able paints  would  give  a  permanent  black 
eye  to  the  industry  and  sought  a  means  ol 
combatting  the  situation. 

At  the  suggestion  of  VV^SAV,  these  deal- 
ers, comprising  the  Savannah  Paint  and 
Varnish  Club,  pledged  themselves  to  sell 
only  paints  whose  quality  and  value  they 
could  honestly  recommend.  An  emblem 
was  adopted  for  display  in  the  windows  of 
all  member  stores. 

Simultaneously  they  began  to  tell  the 
public  about  the  club  and  what  it  stood 
for,  began  to  point  out  the  club  emblem 
as  a  guide  to  buying  good  paints. 

Vehicle  chosen  was  Candlelight  and 
Silver,  a  15-minute  Sunday  evening  pro- 
gram over  WSAV.  Sponsored  jointly  by 
the  club  members  and  paid  for  on  the 
same  basis,  commercials  were  limited  to 
selling  the  basic  idea  that  only  good 
paints  could  justify  expenditure  for  them 
and  that  paint  dealers  w^ho  displayed  the 
club  emblem  were  pledged  to  sell  only 
good  paints  made  by  reputable  manufac- 
tiuers.  Club  members  were  listed  on  each 
l^rogram. 

AIRFAX:  A  mood  show  featuring  music  in  the  light 
classic,  musical  comedy  vein  woven  into  a  continuity 
designed  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  quiet,  graceful 
living. 

First  Broadcast:  January  4,   1945. 
Broadcast  Schedule:  Sunday,  6:45-7:00  p.m. 
Preceded  By:  A.  P.  News. 
Followed  By:  Jack  Benny. 

Sponsor:  Savannah  Paint  and  Varnish  Club. 
Station:  WSAV,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Power:  250  watts. 

COMMENT:  Now  in  its  second  year,  Can- 
dlelight and  Silver  has  the  firm  approval 
and  backing  of  each  member  of  the 
Savannah  Paint  and  Varnish  Club. 
Members  have  found  that  the  program 
and  the  idea  behind  it  are  a  definite  sales 
tool,  that  many  paint  purchases  can  be 
directly  traced  to  this  unusual  form  of 
cooperative  selling. 

Cooperative  ventures  of  this  kind  have 
proved  equally  equally  successful  in  a 
wide  variety  of  business  fields. 
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Shoe  Repairs 

SALUTE  TO  WESTERN  MONTANA  \Vhile  the 
people  of  Missoula,  Mont,  were  old 
triends  and  customers  of  the  Shoe  Doctor 
at  YouNGREx's  Shoe  Shop,  Yolngren's 
felt  its  contact  with  out-of-town  custom- 
ers needed  a  bit  of  doctoring.  A  broad- 
cast series,  Salute  to  Western  Montana, 
aired  over  KGVO  was  just  what  the  doc- 
tor ordered. 

Working  on  the  theory  that  people 
like  to  hear  the  names  of  their  home 
towns  over  the  air,  Youngrexn's  selected  a 
five-minute  program  which  features  the 
historv  and  background  of  various  com- 
munities in  the  area.  Idea  behind  the 
series  is  to  co\er  the  history  of  all  the 
towns  in  that  section  of  AVestern  Mon- 
tana, with  emphasis  on  local  color.  Mate- 
rial is  taken  from  guide  books  and  his- 
tories, and  when  possible,  verified  facts 
on  more  recent  history  are  secured  from 
Chambers  of  Commerce  or  local  business- 
men. 

Short,  unobtrusive  commercials  stress 
the  ad\antage  of  mailing  shoes  for  repair 
to  Yolngren's  Shoe  Shop.  Opening 
credit  lines  help  estal)lish  a  feeling  of 
friendliness  between  the  sponsor  and  the 
town  saluted  on  the  program.  Example: 
"To    his    loyal   friends    in    and   around 

the  Shoe  Doctor  sends  a  very 

special  greeting  tJiis  mortiing  and  invites 
them  to  bring  or  mail  shoes  to  Youngren's 
for  shoe  reshaping  and  repairs,  mending, 
resoling  or  changes  in  heel  heights." 


COMMENT:  For  widening  the  trading 
area  at  minimum  cost,  it's  hard  to  beat 
radio. 


Hi 


AIRFAX:     Appropriate     theme     niii 
Ratinv. 

Broadcast  Schedule:  Friday,  8:25-8:  JO  p 
sponsor:   Youngren's  Shoe  Shop. 
Station:  KGVO,  Mi<>soula,  Mont. 
Population:    18,512. 


Sustaining 


STUDENT  FORUM  To  give  college  students 
a  chance  to  be  heard  in  a  serious  discus- 
sion of  world  problems,  and  to  encourage 
a  feeling  of  responsibility  among  this 
group  toward  and  for  the  problems, 
WFBR,  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  cooperation 
with  Johns  Hopkins  University,  airs  a 
weeklv  Student  Forum. 


Each  week  the  program  is  presented 
by  students  from  various  departments  at 
Homewood  Campus,  with  most  of  the 
departments  represented  in  the  13-week 
series.  Participants  are  chosen  by  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  in  each  department, 
but  each  student  panel  selects  its  own 
topic  for  discussion.  No  written  scripts 
are  used,  but  an  outline  form  insures  the 
progressive  development  of  a  general 
theme.  Moderator  of  the  series  is  Elliott 
Coleman,  chairman  of  the  English  \Vrit- 
ing  Department  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

AIRFAX:   Broadcasts  originate  from  the  WFBR  studios, 
and  college  students  are  invited  to  attend. 
First  Broadcast:   November  6,    1946. 
Broadcast  Schedule:  Wednesday,  7:00-7:30  p.m. 
Station:  WFBR,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Power:   5,000  watts. 
Population:    1,207,000. 

COMMENT:  The  attitudes  and  thoughts 
of  the  college  student  of  today  fore- 
shadow the  actions  of  tomorrow's  civic 
leaders.  For  today's  listener,  programs  of 
this  type  are  a  strong  indication  that  the 
future  is  in  good  hands.  (For  pic,  see 
SJiowmanscoops,  p.  22.) 
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SHOWMANSHIP 
IN  ACTION 


Promotions  and  merchandising  stunts  that 
will    lift    a    program    out    of    the    ordinary. 


Dairies 

LITTLE  RED  SCHOOL  HOUSE  There's  plen- 
ty of  excitement  at  the  Little  Red  School 
House  when  youthful  scholars  appear  on 
the  CKOC  studio  platform  for  a  battle  of 
wits.  Two  teams,  composed  of  four  con- 
testants each,  take  turns  answering  ques- 
tions on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  which 
range  from  popular  music  to  ciuTent 
events.  Ten  points  are  allowed  for  each 
correct  answer.  Teams  are  \olunteer 
groups  from  local  schools. 

And  it  pays  to  be  right.  Members  of  the 
winning  team  receive  S2.00  each,  plus 
the  privilege  of  returning  the  following 
week  to  compete  against  another  team. 
Losing  team  contestants  receive  .'$1.00 
each. 

Series  is  sponsored  by  the  Hamilton 
Cc^OpERATlVE  Creameries  as  a  replace- 
ment for  Songs  of  Yesteryears,  a  success- 
ful series  of  programs  aired  for  several 
years  over  CKOC  on  a  twice-weekly  din- 
ner hour  schedule.  With  milk  subsidies 
lifted,  CKOC  advised  a  new  approach  to 
the  market,  suggested  an  appeal  to  the 
adult  audience  through  the  younger  gen- 
eration. \Vhat  also  influenced  the  Hamil- 
ton Co-Operative  Creameries:  the  fact 
that  a  similar  type  of  program  had  been 
used  with  oustanding  success  by  a  similar 
account  on  CKRC,  Winnipeg. 

To  assure  a  good  crowd  for  the  pre- 
mier broadcast,  tickets  were  distributed 
through  various  channels.  Since  the  ini- 
tial show,  tickets  are  placed  each  week  at 
the  Co-Op's  Milk  Bar. 

Point-of-sale  display  cards  at  the  Milk 
Bar  remind  customers  of  the  series.  Tune- 


in  reminders  are  included  on  a  three 
months'  supply  of  bottle  caps,  and  space 
in  the  Hannlton  Spectator  was  also  used 
to  build  audiences. 

Connnercial  copy  is  streamlined  to  fit 
the  quiz  pattern  of  the  show. 

AIRFAX:  Series  is  cinceed  by  Julian  Garson,  wiih  Frank 
Kirton  as  producer. 
First  Broadcast:   October   19,    1946. 
Broadcast  Schedule:   Saturday,  8:00-8:30  p.m. 
Preceded  By:   Juke  Box. 
Followed  By:  Share  the  Wealth. 
sponsor:   Hamilton  Co-Operative  Creameries. 
Station:   CKOC,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Power:   5,000  \^atts. 
Population:    15  5,547. 

COMMENT:  Ihe  ad\ertiser  who  gets  be- 
hind the  community  will  find  that  the 
community  gets  behind  him.  Programs 
of  this  type  build  up  intense  local  inter- 
est and  appeal  to  a  wide  range  of  listen- 
ers. (For  pic,  see  Showmanscoops,  p.  23.) 


Department  Stores 

INVITATION  TO  COLLEGE  A  quiz  show  with 
a  different  angle  is  Invitation  to  College 
sponsored  by  the  Kaufman-Straus  Co.. 
Louis\ille,  Ky.,  over  WINN.  Instead  of 
the  usual  cash  or  gift  give-aways,  high 
school  seniors  in  the  Kentuckiana  area 
and  seniors  enrolled  in  high  schools  in 
Jefferson,  Clark  and  Floyd  counties  are 
eligible  to  compete  for  a  four-year  schol- 
arship to  the  University  of  Louisville. 

Format  features  a  quiz  contest  on 
American  history,  with  Ed  Kallay  as 
quizmaster.  Eight  students  compete  on 
each  of  13  programs  broadcast  every 
Tuesday  night  at  7:30  p.m.  from  the  Law 
Building  at  the  University  of  Louisville 
before  a  studio  audience.  AVinner  of  each 
show  appears  in  the  finals.  The  winner 
on  that  broadcast  is  guaranteed  a  first 
year  college  scholarship,  and  consecutive 
renewals  for  the  next  three  years  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  student's  maintenance 
of  an  average  grade  of  B  or  better  in  the 
selected  curriculmn. 

Program  was  conducted  over  a  1 3-week 
period  with  a  repetition  of  the  13-week 
cycle  dependent  upon  public  interest. 
To  each  contestant  who  fails  to  win, 
KaufmajX-Straus  presents  two  dollar 
merchandise  certificates.  Winner  of  each 
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broadcast  receives  a  $10.00  merchandise 
certificate  and  is  eligible  to  compete  in 
the  final  quizdown. 

No  commercials  of  any  kind  are  used 
during  the  broadcasts.  Only  method  of 
recognition  for  sponsorship  are  brief  an- 
nouncements such  as,  "This  program  is 
sponsored  by  Kaufman-Straus  Co.  as  a 
public  service  to  Kentuckiana  and  to  its 
men  and  women  of  tomorrow." 

To  insure  the  success  of  the  series 
which  first  went  on  the  air  September  17, 
1946,  plans  were  made  the  previous  April 
when  Kaufman-Straus  invited  23  lead- 
ing educators  to  attend  an  introductory 
dinner.  Details  of  procedure  were  worked 
oiu  with  the  school  principals  and  super- 
intendents, and  a  sample  broadcast  was 
conducted,  with  the  educators  as  contest- 
ants. 

Participation  from  competing  schools 
was  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  high 
school  seniors  in  each  school,  with  120 
participants  required  for  each  13-w^eek 
series.  Studi'nts  who  fail  to  win  on  one 
broadcast  are  excluded  from  further  com- 
petition to  give  opportunity  to  a  greater 
number  of  potential  winners.  The  schools 
themselves  set  up  a  basis  of  student  selec- 
tion. 

Each  broadcast  requires  two  judges, 
with  a  point  system  set  up  for  correct 
answers  to  questions.  To  forestall  the 
possibility  of  a  tie  for  first  place,  the 
format  allows  for  an  elimination  contest 
to  be  conducted  after  the  program  goes 
off  the  air. 

Newspapers,  direct  mail  and  radio  are 
used  by  Kaufman-Straus  to  publicize  the 
series,  and  display  cards  are  available  to 
the  schools.  Calling  cards  are  available 
to  con  I  esi  a  Ills  to  pass  oiu  among  friends. 
1  ickcts  lor  the  broadtasts  are  available 
through  (he  store,  with  (oiuesiants  get- 
ting first  CI II  on  the  ducats. 

(In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  series  was 
sjionsoK  (I  ()\('r  KYVV  by  Food  Fair  Mar- 
KMs,  Inc.  Schedule:  Sunday,  4:30  p.m.  on 
a  2()-week  schedule.  What  was  at  stake 
was  a  'Jcinplc  I 'rn'xcrsity  scholarship. 
News  connnc  ntaioi  Alan  Stott  acted  as 
(|ui/inast(i.  (iontesianls  were  selected  on 
the  basis  of  a  lOO-word  essay  on  the  sub- 
ject, "I  Would  Like  to  Go  to  College  Be- 
cause .  .  ."  with  civic  loaders  and  educa 
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tors  on  the  board  of  judges.  Series  was 
broadcast  from  the  KYW  auditorium.) 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:  September  17,  1946. 
Broadcast  Schedule:  Tuesday,  7:30-8:00  p.m. 
Preceded  By:  Leaders  of  Tomorrow. 
Followed  By:  Ave  Maria  Hour. 
Sponsor:  Kaufman-Straus  Co. 
Station:  WINN,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Power:  250  watts. 
Population:  319,077. 

COMMENT:  Sponsored  or  sustaining,  it's 
still  public  service,  and  sponsorship  of  a 
series  of  this  type  offers  the  advertiser  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  create  good  will. 


Grocery  Products 

FOOD  STORE  QUIZ  Housewives  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  don't  get  a  chance  to  see 
themselves  as  others  see  them,  but  they 
do  have  a  chance  to  hear  themselves  as 
others  hear  them.  They  also  have  a 
chance  to  get  a  little  cash  on  the  side  to 
help  pay  for  the  groceries  purchased  on 
the  morning  shopping  expedition.  All  it 
takes  is  an  on-the-nose  answer  to  a  sim- 
ple question  asked  on  the  Food  Store 
Quiz  broadcast  over  KXOK. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  of  each  week, 
the  Food  Store  Qiiizinaster  Bob  Hille 
conducts  the  programs  from  one  of  three 
food  stores  in  the  St.  Louis  area.  Pro- 
grams are  by  wire  recording  and  are 
broadcast  Monday,  VV^ednesday  and  Fri- 
day of  the  following  week  at  12:30  p.m. 

During  each  program,  shoppers  are 
asked  cjuestions,  and  correct  answers  pay- 
off to  the  tune  of  five  smackers  and  a 
pound  of  Forbes  Coffee.  The  shopper 
unable  to  give  the  correct  answer  but 
who  panic  ij)aies  on  the  program  receives 
a  pound  of  Forbes  Coffee  for  her  pains. 

Listeners  may  also  participate  by  send- 
ing questions  to  the  Food  Store  Quiz, 
with  special  rewards  to  those  whose  ques- 
n'ons  are  used. 

One  week  preceding  each  broadcast,  a 
display  (aid  is  placed  in  the  stores,  giv- 
ing program  inlorniation.  During  the 
broadcast,  an  on-t he-air  display  card  is 
placed  outside  the  store's  entrance. 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:  October  21,  1946. 
Broadcast  Schedule:  M-W-F,   12:30-12:45  p.m. 
Preceded  By:  Music. 
Followed  By:  News. 
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sponsor:  Fo.^f!^  Coffee  Co. 
Station:  KXOK,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Power:   5,000  watt*. 
Population:  1,557,479. 

COMMENT:  Program  here  serves  a  two- 
fold purpose.  It  creates  dealer  good  will 
because  it  is  designed  to  stimulate  store 
traffic  for  the  grocer.  It  also  is  a  splendid 
way  to  influence  consumer  preference. 
(For  pic,  see  Showmanscoops ,  p.  23.) 


Grocery  Stares 

WIFE  SAVER  When  the  Lucky  Stores, 
California  supermarket  grocery  chain, 
took  on  sponsorship  of  the  transcribed 
feature,  Wife  Saver,  over  KQW,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  it  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  the  3:00  p.m.,  five-a-week  strip  was 
reaching  the  proper  audience  geographi- 
cally. Questions  before  the  house:  would 
the  program  reach  every  community  in 
which  Lucky  Stores  operates,  and  would 
the  show  draw  listenership? 

To  get  the  answer  to  the  $64  question. 
Lucky  Stores  came  up  with  a  radio- 
premium  offer  game.  The  offer:  one  pair 
of  "sheer  nylon  stockings"  in  return  for 
20  Lady  Lee  labels  and  one  dollar,  to  be 
sent  to  the  Lucky  Stores  in  care  of  the 
station. 

Among  the  chilling  questions  which 
faced  the  sponsor,  the  station  and  the 
agency,  Botsford,  Comstantine  &  Gard- 
ner before  the  offer  was  broadcast:  (1) 
would  women,  in  order  to  get  a  pair  of 
nylons,  make  Lady  Lee  buying  and 
Lucky  Store  shopping  a  habit?  After  all. 
Lucky  Stores  are  cash-and-carry  institu- 
tions, and  customers  could  hardly  carry 
home  20  cans  of  goods  in  only  one  or  two 
trips  to  their  neighborhood  Lucky  Store. 
Secondly,  by  the  time  the  Lucky  Store 
nylon  offer  was  made,  the  wildest  scram- 
ble for  nylons  was  over.  Would  the  pre- 
mium draw?  And  thirdly,  current  trend 
in  food  buying  is  toward  hand-to-mouth 
purchases  rather  than  toward  the  cup- 
board stocking  of  the  war  years. 

With  crossed  fingers,  the  offer  was 
made  through  daily  commercials  between 
October  8  and  November  8.  Results 
pleased  everyone.  Replies  came  from  ev- 
ery one  of  the  communities  where  LucKY 


Stores  operate.  The  offer  did  promote 
the  popularity  of  Lady  Lee  canned  goods, 
the  Lucky  Store  private  brand.  And  159 
women  wanted  that  pair  of  nylons  enough 
to  save  20  Lady  Lee  labels  and  send  in 
their  dollars. 

AIRFAX:    In    control    of    the    premium    offec    at    Lucky 
Stores  was  Don  Murphy,  sales  manager  of  the  chain. 
Broadcast    Schedule:    Monday    through    Friday,    3:00- 
3.15  p.m. 

Sponsor:   Lucky  Stores. 
Station:  KQW,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Power:   5,000  watts. 
Agency:  Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gardner. 

COMMENT:  Varied  and  sundry  are  the 
uses  to  which  the  premium  offer  may  be 
put,  and  with  shortages  on  the  run,  com- 
petition coming  to  the  forefront,  its  a 
device  that  is  certain  to  once  more  come 
into  its  own. 


Home  Furnishings 

YOUR  FRIENDLY  NEIGHBOR  Down  in  Berk- 
ley, W.Va.,  the  Nixon  Furnitlrf  C:om- 
PAxNY  was  interested  in  radio.  It  wanted  a 
program  that  could  be  used  for  the  home 
stores  ir  Bockley,  and  that  could  later  be 
expaiiJed  io  include  store  locations  in 
Welcii  Rn.l  Logan.  1  his  kind  of  an  as- 
signmerii  isn  t  handed  out  every  day  to  a 
250-watt  station,  but  it  didn't  stump 
WWNR  nor  its  manager,  Robert  D. 
Buchanan. 

After  commercial  and  production  men 
came  out  of  the  huddle,  the  play  that  was 
called  was  Your  Friendly  Neighbor,  fea- 
turing Roy  Lee  Harmon.  A  hillbilly  dis- 
penser of  happiness,  Neighbor  Harmon, 
his  poems  and  stories  are  as  much  a  part 
of  the  area  as  its  mountains  and  its  coal 
mines.  His  friendly,  neighborly  voice 
and  his  statewide  reputa- 
tion as  poet  laureate  of 
the  state  was  exactly  what 
Nixon's  wanted.  Your 
Friendly  Neighbor  went 
on  the  air  8:55  a.m.  week- 
days; 12:45  p.m.  Sunday. 

So  well  pleased  with  the 
series  was  Nixon's  that 
when  Christmas  rolled 
around,  Nixon's  wasn't  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  would 
make  a  welcome  Yuletide  remembrance 
for  valued  customers.  To  500  of  them 
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went  a  copy  of  Hillbilly  Ballads  by  Your 
friendly  Neighbor,  Roy  Lee  Harmon. 
On  the  inside  cover  was  a  message  from 
Nixon's,  "specialists  in  comfortable  liv- 
ing and  comfortable  homes."  Third  cover 
gave  time-and-station  data  about  the 
WWNR  program,  with  the  invitation  to 
"watch  for  starting  dates  on  your  own 
local  station."  Fourth  cover  included  bio- 
graphical data  about  the  author. 

Promotion  for  the  radio  series  includes 
tune-in  reminders  in  Nixon's  regular 
newspaper  display  advertising.  Commer- 
cials are  ad-libbed,  play  up  the  Nixon 
slogan,  "Feather  Your  Nest  With  a  Little 
Down."  Other  Nixon  radio  offerings  in- 
clude Melody  Time,  a  daily  series,  and 
(j.  E.  House  Party,  Monday  through  Fri- 
day. 

AIRFAX:  A  relative  newcomer  to  radio,  philosopher- 
poet  Harmon  now  has  nine  weekly  programs  over 
WWNR.  In  addition  to  his  poetry  programs,  he  is 
featured  on  two  Rod  and  Gun  Review  programs, 
sponsored  by  Keatley  Brothers,  Sporting  Goods. 
First  Broadcast:  September,   1946. 

Broadcast    Schedule:    Weekdays,    8:55    a.m.,    Sunday, 
12:45  p.m. 

sponsor:   Nixon  Furniture  Co. 
Station:  WWNR,  Beckley,  W.  Va. 

COMMENT:  C^an  250-watters  support  good 
live  talent?  Here's  one  that  does!  And 
what's  more,  the  sponsor  is  taking  full 
ad\anlage  of  the  opportunity. 


Meat^ 

RATH  TALENT  REVUE  For  youngsters  up  to 
1  f)  years  of  age  in  and  around  Des  Moines, 
la.,  11:00  a.m.  Saturday  has  become  a 
tradition.  It's  also  must  listening  for  fond 
friends  and  relatives  tuned  to  KRN7\ 
For  the  past  five  years,  the  Rath  Packinc; 
Ca>.,  Waterloo,  has  sponsored  a  30-miniiic 
Rath  Talent  Rexme,  with  six  youngsters 
featured  on  ea(h  broadcast. 

(>>ntestants  previously  auditioned  pre- 
sent spe(ialty  numbers,  routined  to  pro- 
vide variety  in  type  of  entertainment 
from  number  lo  number.  Dancer,  singer, 
dramatic  readers  oi  instrumentalist, 
tiiere's  a  piad-  for  each. 

Each  (oiUestant  appearing  on  tlie  pro- 
giam  receives  SI. 00  in  IJ.S.  Sa\ings 
Stamjjs.  I  ()  tlie  winner  goes  an  addition- 
al .'i>5.00  in  Savings  Stamps,  with  the  op- 
})ort unity  to  a[)pear  in  (ompetition  witli 


1 1  other  weekly  winners  in  the  semi-final 
contest  every  twelfth  WTek  of  the  series. 
Five  winners  are  chosen  at  that  time  from 
the  1 1  contestants  to  compete  on  the 
final  week's  show  for  the  13-week  period. 
Grand  prize  for  the  whinner  is  a  |50.00 
U.S.  Savings  Bond. 

To  provide  for  studio  audience  partici- 
pation, the  series  includes  a  Spell- A- 
While  game  in  which  winners  also  receive 
Savings  Stamps. 

Boys  and  girls  in  the  audience  form  a 
big  circle  around  the  microphone.  When 
the  music  starts,  they  march  until  the 
music  stops.  The  boy  or  girl  directly  in 
front  of  the  microphone  is  given  the 
chance  to  spell  a  word,  and  if  it  is  spell- 
ed correctly,  the  contestant  receives  an 


award  of  a  25-cent  U.S.  Savings  Stamp. 
Words  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  the 
child's  grade  level  in  school.  When  the 
word  is  misspelled,  volunteers  are  given 
the  chance  to  spell  it  correctly.  Game 
fills  aboiu  ten  minutes  of  the  30-minute 
show. 

During  the  five  years  the  program  has 
been  on  the  air,  the  Rath  Packing  Com- 
pany has  used  the  institutional  approach, 
since  the  meat  situation  eliminated  the 
direct  selling  technique.  These  good  will 
messages  are  directed  ])articularly  toward 
the  housewife  and  to  parents.  Commer- 
cials, one-miniue  by  the  clock,  are  read 
at  mid-point  and  at  the  end.  Hints  for 
(juick-to-prepare  Saturday,  suppers  and 
for  Sunday  dinners  are  included  in  the 
(opy. 

Featured  mention  at  \arious  times  in 
Mary  Little's  radio  column  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  is  part  of 
the  j)romotion  for  the  series.  Other  pro- 
motionotions:  promotion  pieces  mailed 
by  the  program  department  to  music  in- 
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structors  throughout  central  Iowa,  invit- 
ing the  teachers  to  encourage  pupils  to 
audition  for  the  program;  air  plugs  and 
street  car  cards.  In  addition,  outstanding 
contestants  make  guest  appearances  on 
KRNT  personality  and  live  talent  pro- 
grams. 

AIRFAX:  Program  director,  Chuck  Miller,  emcees  the 
show,  interviews  each  contestant  briefly,  sets  the  pace 
for  the  half-hour  talent  show.  Auditioning  and  re- 
hearsing is  handled  by  Daisy  Mae  Gaylord,  staff  or- 
ganist, who  also  accompanies  contestants  when  neces- 
sary. AH  contestants  audition  at  least  a  week  in  ad- 
vance and  rehearse  a  half-hour  before  program  time. 
First  Broadcast:   1941. 

Broadcast  Schedule:  Saturday,  11:00-11:30  a.m. 
Preceded  By:  Hymn  Time. 
Followed  By:  Women's  Club  of  the  Air. 
Sponsor:  Rath  Packing  Co.,  Waterloo,  la. 
Station:  KRNT,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Power:   5,000  watts. 
Population:    167,048. 

COMMENT:  For  both  sponsor  and  station, 
a  program  of  this  type  represents  excel- 
lent public  relations  in  that  it  intimately 
identifies  both  with  community  life  and 
the  development  of  local  talent.  (For  pic, 
see  Show?nanscoops,  p.  23.) 


Newspapers 

QUIZDOWNS  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  there  are 
Qiiizdowns  in  the  air,  with  attention  fo- 
cused on  KMOX  and  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat.  Functioning  with  the  bless- 
ings of  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education, 
the  weekly  half-hour  Qiiizdown  brings  to- 
gether public  and  private  schools  of  the 
city  in  team  competition  for  school  and 
individual  prizes.  Counted 
among  the  list  of  participating 
grammar  schools:  over  100 
schools. 

Basic  idea,  presently  being 
employed  in  nine  other  major 
cities,  includes  the  formation  of 
grammar  school  teams  from 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 
In  St.  Louis,  participants  go  before  Qiiiz- 
master  Howard  Dorsey  each  Saturday 
morning  for  the  cutting  of  a  transcrip- 
tion before  a  live  studio  audience,  with 
the  show  broadcast  the  same  day  at  4:30 
p.m. 

Questions  related  to  classroom  activity 
are  submitted  by  the  classmates  of  the 
participating  teams.  Teachers  check  the 


(}ucstions  lor  conformit)  with  cuiicnt 
classroom  curricular,  and  (jucsiions  may 
only  be  submitted  by  children  of  a  com- 
parable grade  level  wiih  that  of  the  per- 
formers. Students  whose  questions  arc 
used  on  the  broadcasts  receive  prizes. 

What  co-promoters,  KMOX  and  the 
C.lobe  Democrat  had  to  report:  after  a 
mere  three  weeks  of  promotional  effort, 
teams  were  booked  solid  for  the  entire 
school  year.  Additional  listener  stimu- 
lant: informal  (hfizdoxuns  held  through- 
out the  area  as  the  various  schools  pre- 
pare for  their  air  turns. 

AIRFAX:   First  Broadcast:  October  12,   1946. 
Broadcast  Schedule:   Saturday,  4:30-5:00  p.m. 
Station:  KMOX,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Power:  50,000  watts. 
Population:  1,557,479. 

COMMENT:  A  list  of  over  100  participat- 
ing schools  emphasizes  the  value  of  co- 
operative promotions. 


Restaurants 

'ROUND  THE  TOWN  As  wounded  veterans 
still  in  the  service  hospitals  of  the  nation 
well  know,  the  cost  of  freedom  comes 
high,  but  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  WLAW 
listeners  aren't  allowed  to  forget  the  man 
for  whom  the  flags  waved  yesterday.  In 
Arthur  Flynn's  meanderings  'Round  the 
Town,  he  makes  a  weekly  call  upon  a 
service  hospital. 

A  veteran  still  under  treatment  is-  se- 
lected each  week  and  after  a  brief  review 
of  his  war  record,  listeners  are 
asked  to  participate  in  a  post- 
card shower  for  him.  Maloney's 
Restaurant,  sponsor  of  the 
(l&^  series,  makes  the  cards  avail- 
able to  patrons  without  cost, 
also  pays  the  postage.  First  vet- 
eran saluted  on  the  series  re- 
ceived 500  cards. 

AIRFAX:   Between  50  and   100  individuals  are  mention- 
ed  by   name  by   sports   reporter   and   iightcaster   Flynn 
in  his  weekly  quarter-hour  stint. 
Broadcast  Schedule:  Wednesday,  8:15-8:30  p.m. 
Sponsor:  Maloney's  Restaurant. 
Station:  WLAW,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

COMMENT:  New  twist  here  to  the  com- 
mon garden  variety  of  gossip  program 
makes  it  good  public  service,  is  most  cer- 
tainly a  listener  stimulant. 
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JOHNNY 
ON  THE  SPOT 


News,  reviews  and  tips  on  spot 
announcements  in  this  column. 


TO  FULL  FLOWER 

Back  in  the  fall  of  1938,  Frank  J.  Baker 
&  Sons,  Utica,  N.  Y.  florists,  sampled  radio 
for  the  first  time.  It's  choice  was  a  partici- 
pating program,  with  one  announcement 
a  week  for  a  13-week  period,  on  WIBX. 
The  seed  planted  with  that 
one  announcement  soon  blos- 
somed into  three  weekly  spot 
announcements.  Class  A  time. 
Today  it's  a  sturdy  plant  nur- 
tured by  three  Class  A  time 
spot  announcements,  plus 
three  spot  announcements  on 
the  WIBX  daytime  schedule, 
all  on  a  weekly  basis  the  year 
around.  And  for  the  past  three 
years  the  schedule  has  been 
bearing  fruit  for  Frank  J. 
Bakir  Sc  Sons. 

Says  Charles  Baker:  "We  have  found 
that  by  tying  our  radio  copy  in  with  our 
newspaper  advertising  and  basing  thai 
on  suggested  uses  for  flowers,  our  results 
have  been  most  satisfactory.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  we  wish  to  move  sea- 
sonal merchandise,  such  as  tulip  bulbs 
which  have  a  very  short  selling  season 
during  the  fall  months.  By  concentrating 
both  newspaper  and  radio  on  such  items, 
vvc  (an  create  a  demand  which  disposes 
n)[  this  si()(k  wiiliin  the  lequired  time. 
We  find  thai  to  Ix  true,  also,  at  other  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  such  as  Clnislmas,  Val- 
t-n tine's  Day  and  Eastei. 

"//  is  ni  our  mind  to  expand  our  use  of 
radio  wiLliiii  the  near  future,  because  xve 
feel  it  is  an  excrllent  medium  for  florists' 
use." 

The  Baker  account  is  handled  in  its 


entirety  by  Devereux  &  Company,  Utica 
advertising  agency,  with  John  T.  Farqu- 
har  as  account  executive. 

Spot  announcements  range  between  35 
and  50  words,  with  the  copy  changed  each 
day.  Example: 

Sunday  listeners  at  2:30  p.m.  heard 
this  message:  "Birthdays  are  coming  .  .  . 
and  anniversaries  .  .  .  and  other  events. 
Of  course  you'll  want  to  say  congratula- 
tions beautifully  . . .  with  Baker  Flowers!" 
Monday,  at  2:15  p.m.,  the  50-word  spot 
announcement  stressed  beauty  for  the 
home:  "Remember  fall  .  .  .  with  its  lush 
reds  and  bright  browns?  Baker's  caught 
it  in  all  its  glory  .  .  .  reflects  it  in  beauti- 
ful floral  centerpieces  to  brighten  your 
home."  Tuesday's  lead  in  to  the  7:30  p.m. 
commercial:  "Going  to  a  dance?  Your 
first  step  should  be  flowers!  Are  you  pin- 
ning your  hopes  on  a  good  first  impres- 
sion? Then  pin 
a  Baker  corsage 
on  the  lady  of 
the  evening!" 

Quite  another 
appeal  was  used 
in  the  10:45  a.m. 
station  break  for 
Wednesday:  "A 
beautiful  mo- 
ment makes  a 
beautiful  mem- 
ory . . .  and  when 
a  bride  knozvs 
her  wedding  flowers  will  be  from  Baker's 
.  .  .  site  knows  her  wedding  will  be  one  to 
remember.  Large  wedding  or  small  .  .  . 
budget  wedding  or  "price-no-object"  .  .  . 
Baker  s  xuill  make  it  a  moment  to  cher- 
ish." The  stork  flapped  his  wings  on 
Thursday,  with  this  station  break  an- 
noinicement  at  7:30  p.m.:  "Perhaps  it's  a 
bouncing  boy  .  .  .  or  a  smiling  baby  girl 
.  .  .  in  any  event,  say  "Welcome"  in  a  way 
the  nexo  arrival  can  understand  .  .  .  and 
in  a  way  the  mother  luill  never  forget  .  .  . 
witli  Baker  Flowers."  Friday's  announce- 
ment, aired  at  7:30  p.m.,  stressed  flowers 
for  special  occasions,  i.e..  One  of  fall's 
most  colorful  contributions  is  the  Chrys- 
antJiemum!  Let  C hrysanthemums  cheer 
at  the  game  .  .  .  say  "Get  Well  Soon"  .  .  . 
or  "Congratulations." 

Price  mention  is  included  in  the  copy. 
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RADIO     SHOWMANSHIP 


COMING  SOON 

You'll  read  complete  reports  on  broadcast  advertising 

techniques  successfully   developed   by   advertisers   and 

radio  stations  throughout  the  country  in 

RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP 

It's  the  businessman's  independent  source  of  radio  information  .  .  .  and 
radio's  established  publication  devoted  solely  to  the  much  neglected 
business  side  of  radio  programming.  Advertising  specialists,  business, 
authorities  and  leaders  in  the  field  of  radio  present  their  experiences 
each  month  in  this  handy,  pocket-size  monthly  publication. 

DAIIEY  SCHEDULE  DDES  IT  Phenomenal  resuhs  from  broadcast 
advertising  achieved  by  DAILEY  MILLS,  Olean,  N.Y.,  are  described  by 
Harry  G.  Lampman,  general  sales  manager. 

WITH  BENEFIT  TO  CULTURE  From  a  one  time  sponsorship  of  a 
single  symphonic  broadcast  to  sponsorship  of  the  entire  Fort  Wayne  Philhar- 
monic Symphony  Orchestra  season  is  the  story  of  WOLF  &  DESSAUER,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

CDIVSISTEIVCY  PLUS  Program  begun  13  years  ago  for  TRULL  FUNER- 
AL HOMES,  Toronto,  Ont.,  has  become  Canada's  best-known  hymn  broad- 
cast. With  what  benefit  to  sponsor  is  told  by  William  R.  Orr,  president,  WIL- 
LIAM R.  ORR  &  COMPANY,  Toronto  advertising  agency. 
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Other  pertinent  articles  on  selling  merchandise  through  radio. 


AND  STILL  GOING  STRONG 


70-80  MONTHS 

KDYL  •  Salt  Lake  City 

KOA  •  Denver  _^   ,  ,      ^ 

KROW  •  San  Francisco-Ooklond 

WFIL  •  Philadelphia 

WTCN  •  Minneapolis 


60-70  MONTHS 

KGHF  •  Pueblo,  Colo. 
KOTN  •  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 
woe  •  Davenport,  la. 
WSTV  •  Steubenville,  O 


50-60  MONTHS 

CKOC  •  Hamilton,  Ont. 
K!DO  •  Boise,  Idaho 
WACO  •  Waco,  Tex. 

40-50  MONTHS 

KPRO  •  Riverside,  Calif. 
WSAM  •  Saginaw,  Mich. 


30-40  MONTHS 

CKRM  •  Regina,  Sask. 
CKWX  •  Vancouver,  B  C 
WFBR  •  Baltinnore,  Md. 
WWRN  •  Warren,  O. 


Before  you  ore  31  reasons 
why  a  RADIO  SHOWMAN- 
SHIP Magazine  reader  is  a 
better  radio  time  buyer. 

*As  of  Januory,  19^ 


20-30  MONTHS 


KFAB  •  Omaha-Lincoln,  Nebr. 
KFRO  •  Longview,  Tex. 
KGY  •  Olympia,  Wash. 
KLO  •  Ogden,  Utah 
KVFD  •  Fort  Dodge,  la. 
WDNC  •  Durham,  N.C. 
WEAU  •  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
WEBC  •  Duluth,  Minn. 
WHLB  •  Virginia,  Minn. 
WISE  •  Asheville,  N.C. 
WJMC  •  Rice  Lake,  Wis. 
WMFG  •  Hibbing,  Minn. 
WWDC  •  Woshington,  D.C. 


31  REASONS  WHY 


►  Taken  from  a  lift  of  over  100  ttnliont  it'lto  ^fubtcribe  to  RADIO 
SHOWMANSHIP  MAGAZINE  far  their  client.,  ^oth  U>cai  end 
renionJl,  theie  100  oalions-^arge  end  .metl^-from  f^'n'.*«r.o«  of  the 
cou^ry  ere  helping  the  bu,ine„  men  get  the  mo,t  for  hu  redto  dollar. 
RADIO  Showmanship  »  the  bunneu  men-,  independent  source  of 
radio  information  .  .  .  complete  .  .  .  accurate  .  .  .  ttmely. 


►  What  better  recommendation  could  any  service  have  than  '^••'•wn 
iubVcribers?  It  can  mean  only  one  thing  .  .  ..  '"'"/«'' /',ti7ilf 
^cceplance  both  from  advertiser,  and  frorn  rad,o  stations,  ^i-'l^^^'j^^.^*' 
d^fe  that  RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP  is  in  i'^'j'M ore  Than  -  Meg^ 
zine  .  .  .  a  Service!   Write  or  wire  today  for  complete  details. 
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-Ihe  Open  Mike 


Two  Minute  Interviews  With  Radio  Station  Commercial  Managers 


An  Interview  with 
Frank  Gaither 
Commercial  Manager 
WSB,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


r? 


Q.  What  effect  did  the  war  have  on 
broadcast  advertising  techniques? 

A.  Radio  advertising  proved  itself  dur- 
ing the  war,  as  evidenced  by  the  out- 
standing job  it  did  in  seHing  bonds, 
recruiting,  and  promoting  other  gov- 
ernment projects.  During  the  war 
emergency,  radio  advertisers  and  re- 
sponsible people  in  the  radio  indus- 
try itself  came  to  a  full  realization  of 
the  potency  of  radio,  a  potency  that 
warrants  more  care  and  consideration 
in  the  techniques  used  to  adequately 
adorn  the  cloak  of  responsibility 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  broadcast- 
ers. It  is  a  case  of  the  child  reforming 
the  bad  habits  of  the  parents.  Radio, 
in  assuming  manhood,  has  put  some 
ol  the  parents  to  shame  for  the  meth- 
ods used  in  its  bi  inging  \\\). 

Q.  What  current  tendencies  in  the  use  of 
broadcast  advertising  by  local  and 
regional  sponsors  do  you  cofisider 
most  significant? 

A.  1  he  tendency  of  local  and  regi(;nal 
advertisers  to  realize  that  consistency 
brings  Ijcst  results  from  radio  is  grati- 
fying. More  and  more  of  these  advei - 
lisers  are  devoting  laiger  portions  ol 
their  advertising  budgets  to  long  haul 
ladio  sdiedules  and  are  not  expe(  ting 
too  much  loo  soon. 

().  IVhal  factors  do  you  consider  most 
important  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
suicrss  or  failure  of  a  radio  c(nn- 
Jmigni' 
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Back  in  1934  Frank  Gaither  got 
his  start  in  radio  as  an  announcer. 
Through  the  years  he  has  progress- 
ed to  program  director,  merchan- 
dising manager,  national  sales 
manager  and  associate  general 
manager  of  WGST,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
It  was  in  September,  1946,  that 
he  joined  WSB  as  commercial 
manager. 

When  the  radio  bug  first  bit 
him,  Frank  was  preparing  to  study 
dentistry.  Three  years  of  working 
his  way  through  college  as  part- 
time  announcer,  script  writer  and 
producer  convinced  him  that  the 
mike  had  greater  attraction  than 
the  molar.  His  first  assignment 
after  leaving  school  was  on  the 
announcing  staff  of  WTOC,  Sa- 
vannah. 

Very  much  a  family  man,  he  is 
the  proud  father  of  three  little 
girls.  In  Atlanta  civic  affairs  he 
takes  an  especially  active  part. 


A.  Flash  successes  in  radio  advertising  re- 
sults are  not  always  enduring.  A  prod- 
u(t  that  achieves  success  from  radio 
advert ising  might  be  compared  to  a 
leally  successfid  politician:  the  more 
his  name  is  heard,  the  better  his 
(  haiu c  of  becoming  successful,  but  not 
unless  he  can  deliver  on  his  promises. 
"Name  familiarity"  for  recognition. 
"Quality"  for  endurance.  Radio  can 
adiieve  the  former  for  the  advertiser 
1)111  it  is  the  advertiser  himself  who 
maiiuains  the  level  of  success  or  fail- 
nic  lor  tadio  advei  tising  by  the  cpial- 
ii\  ol  nui  ( haiulise  or  service  he  de- 
livos. 


RADIO      SHOWMANSHIP 


ircle  Arrow  Into  the  Air; 

Minute  by  Minute  Breakdown  of  Listener  Interest  Points  Up 
Fact  That  a  Good  Show  is  Good  Ad  Formula  for  Western  Auto 

Fxecuted  By:  BRUCF  B.  BREWFR  %  CO,,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


OOD  ('Jitcrtainment  is  the  simple 
success  formula  used  by  Western 
\uTO  Supply  Company  to  sell  Davis 
Tires  on  the  Circle  Arrow  Show  which 
originates  at  10:30  a.m.  EST  every  Sun- 
lay  morning  in  the  studios  of  WLW,  Cin- 
:innati,  O. 

It's  a  toss-up  for  top  billing  of  the  six 
calent  units  on  the  show.  Each  unit  is 
woven  into  the  pattern  of  the  show  to 
make  "Songs  Guaranteed  to  Please"  the 
dominating  theme.  Pert  Dolly  Good  sings 
familiar  songs  with  a  bounce  and  smiling 
lilt  in  her  voice.  The  Boone  County  Buc- 
aneers  specialize  in  comedy  novelties. 
Other  members  of  the  Circle  Arrow 
family  include  Jimmie  Leonard,  master 
of  ceremonies,  and  George  Carroll  who 
sings  nostalgic  songs  in  a  soft-voiced  ten- 
or. The  entire  show  is  friendly,  informal, 
and  down  to  earth. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  show,  George 


Skinner  gives  a  three-minute  non-com- 
mercial feature  called  What's  New  For 
You;  a  commentary  on  new  devices,  new 
ways  of  doing  things  and  unique  or  high- 
ly useful  new  products  that  make  life 
more  interesting. 

Another  highlight  is  the  ensemble 
singing  of  a  well-known  hymn. 

Something  special  in  the  way  of  enter- 
tainment is  provided  by  the  Harmonaires, 
12  male  Negro  voices  under  the  guidance 
of  Raglan  Reid,  who  sing  arrangements 
of  Negro  folk  songs  and  rhythm  spirit- 
uals. Piano  accompaniment  is  in  the 
hands  of  Hum  Clark. 

Designed  to  appeal  to  the  rural  and 
small  town  audience  as  well  as  to  fami- 
lies in  metropolitan  areas,  the  Circle  Ar- 
row Show  started  a  year  ago  with  17  sta- 
tions on  the  NBC  network.  Listener  sur- 
veys were  made  quarterly  in  both  rural 
and  city  coverages  and  stations  were  add- 
ed from  time  to  time  during  the  first  year, 
bringing  the  number  to  28.  Minute-by- 
minute  breakdowns  were  taken  of  the 
show's  rating  in  several  markets  to  deter- 
mine peaks  of  listening,  and  these  reports 
brought  out  the  fact  that  George  Skinner's 
delivery  of  the  commercials  puts  them 
among  the  hardest-hitting  ^6'//5  on  the  air. 

On  September  29,  1946,  the  Circle  Ar- 
row Show  celebrated  its  first  birthday  by 
doubling  the  number  of  stations  on  the 
network  to  the  present  56. 


•  When  the  Circle  Arrow  Show  celebrated  its 
first  birthday,  P.  E.  Connor,  vice  president  of 
Western  Auto,  presented  each  member  of  the 
cast  with  a  birthday  present.  To  Jimmie  Leon- 
ard, emcee  of  the  Circle  Arrow  Show,  went  a  fly 
rod,  reel,  line,  casting  rod  and  assorted  lures. 
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^^  1)1  addition  to  his  duties  as  gefieral  manager  of  KROW ,  Oakland-Saft 
Francisco,  Calif.,  Mr.  Gunzendorfer  is  secretary  of  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Broadcasters  Assn.,  also  lectures  at  the  University  of  Calif orjiia's 
Extension  Division  on  radio  advertising  and  selling. 

What  About  Talent  Factor? 


Cost  Per  Thousand  Radio  Listeners  Should  Include  Talent 
Or  Program  Cost  Figures  in  Comparisons  Between  Stations 


by  WILT  GUNZENDORFER 


THERE  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion on  how  to  evahiate  radio  time, 
lime  buyers  and  statisticians  liave  been 
e\ahiating  radio  time  by  comparing  the 
Hooperating  phis  the  size  ot  the  auch- 
ence,  phis  tlie  cost  ot  the  station  time. 
But  what  about  the  talent  or  program 
cost  factor  in  figuring  the  cost  for  tlie 
thousand  ladio  hsteners? 

The  basic  points  tliat  many  people 
bring  out  seem  to  be  that  the  normal 
lime  buyer's  method  of  evaluating  radio 
time  is  to  use  the  Hooper  yardstick,  which 
means  the  Hooperating  plus  the  cover- 
age claimed  by  the  station,  plus  the  rate 
asked  for  the  jjeriods  or  period  needed  to 
do  the  sales  jol)  rccjuired  in  a  gixcn  mar- 
ket. 


in  figuring  (osi  per  thousand  radio  lis- 
teners lor  spot  ainiouncemenl  adjacen- 
cies or  participation  locations,  many 
radio  dircdors,  time  buyers  and  station 
sliitistical  depai  tments  leaxc  out  this  most 
important  factor  Ijchind  ilu  exaluation 
ol  the  period  "set  oni'  lo  (\ahiaie  for 
tlie  client.  What  aboui  ilic  talent  or  j)ro- 
<^rani  cost  jaetor  in  liguiing  the  cost  pci" 
I  lioiisand  i  iidio  lislciici  s? 

I  Ik  (  osi  oi  ilu  iiialci  i;il  w  iiliin  ihc  15- 
oi  .">()  ininuic  piogiiiiii  jxiiod  is  ;i  nntsi 
when  (Iclci  mining  llic  (  osi  j>c)  ihoiisand 
radio  Irslenos  i ciu  lied.  ^ Cl   in  ])i.uli(;dl\ 


all  agencies  this  (onunon  factor  does  not 
seem  to  be  brought  into  the  mathematical 
form  id  a. 

Hooperatings  seem  to  me  to  reflect  the 
talent  cost  factor  of  the  period  surveyed 
rather  than  the  rating  of  the  millivolt 
strength  of  the  signal.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  first  top  1 5  network  radio  shows.  Those 
lop  shows  would  not  enjoy  the  budgets 
they  now  receive  if  they  could  not  devel- 
op a  Hooper  rating  high  enough  to  justi- 
fy, on  a  basis  of  cost  per  thousand  radio 
listeners,  the  expenditure  of  these  huge 
sums  ex(lusix>ely  for  t(dent. 

1  OR  example:  Bing  (Crosby's  new  pro- 
gram calls  for  a  talent  cost  of  $30,000  per 
half  hour.  If  the  program  gets  a  600  sta- 
tion releasing  schedule,  the  cost  per  pro- 
gram would  be  $50  per  station.  1  his  tal- 
ent ( ost  factor  has  to  be  injected  into  the 
mathematical  formula  in  order  to  price 
out  the  cost  per  thousand  listeners  if  a 
lime  buyer  is  trying  to  figure  the  price  of 
a  spot  rating  immediately  following  (or 
j>receding)  the  Bing  (ax)sbv  program.  \v\ 
pi  ac  tic  ally  all  time  buyers  merely  take 
the  Hooperating,  the  number  of  j)eopk 
a\ailal)le  in  the  market  to  be  co\ered, 
and  the  pi  ice  of  the  station  lime  adjacent 
lo  the  program  in  order  lo  get  a  price  pel 
lliousMiul  listeners. 

One  publication  has  been  Hying  K 
pii(c  out  ihe  price  j)er  thousand  listener; 
as  icllcctcd  in  the  lalenl  cost  of  the  pro 
gram    j)reseni{(!.   \v\.    in    talking   to   time 
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)u\crs  in  New  ^'ork  and  Chicago  and 
nore  recently  in  Los  Angeles,  I  can't  re- 
all  hearing  this  talent  cost  factor  used 
vhen  comparing  station  against  station, 
'et  it  is  just  as  important  to  compare  the 
ost  of  one  program  against  the  cost  of 
nother  program  in  getting  the  cost  per 
hoiisand  listeners  as  it  is  in  comparing  a 
,()()()-watt  station  against  a  5,()0()-watt 
tation.  I  feel  that  the  most  important 
buying  factor,  the  talent  cost  factor,  has 
3een  practicalh  o\erlooked  in  the  spot 
buying  field. 

NEED  COMMON  DENOMINATOR 

I  \  trying  to  set  up  a  logical  formula, 
lamely,  cost  per  thousand  listeners,  there 
s  need  of  a  common  denominator.  This 
ommon  denominator  which  no  doubt 
liasn't  been  figured  on  all  stations  for  all 
programs,  could  be  figured  so  that  it 
could  be  brought  into  the  formula.  Here 
is  a  good  example: 

Say  an  independent  station  uses  a  per- 
onality  on  a  sport  show  at  a  talent  cost 
of  S25  per  quarter  hour  and  the  station 
time  for  the  basic  quarter  hour  is  S50  and 
the  station  coverage  statistics  show  700,- 
000  radio  homes  (coverage  prepared  by 
mail  count  substantiated  by  the  milli- 
volt map  to  picture  the  area  served)  with 
a  Hooper  of  say  3.0.  Using  Dole's  Time 
Buyer's  Guide  to  establish  this  cost  per 
thousand  would  be  incorrect  if  you  only 
used  (1)  the  cost  of  the  station  time,  (2) 
the  coverage  statistics  and  (3)  the  rating 
shown  by  Hooper. 

The  most  important  common  denom- 
inator that  has  been  left  out  of  the  for- 
mula seems  to  me  to  be  the  talent  cost 
factor.  This  S25  paid  the  artist  should  be 
compared  to  a  show  on  a  competing  sta- 
tion where  the  talent  cost  factor  might  be 
$500,  although  if  the  cost  on  the  compet- 
ing station  is  not  placed  in  the  formula  I 
can't  see  how  you  can  honestly  and  con- 
scientiously price  out  the  per  thousand 
listeners  from  a  ccmiparison  point. 

Many  buyers  have  said  that  this  factor 
can't  be  figured  out  unless  they  have  a 
figure  as  to  the  over-all  cost  of  the  talent 
show,  the  network  show,  or  the  cost  of  the 
records  or  music  or  announcer  used  in 
the  period  that  is  to  be  priced.  This  can 
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be  done  by  ictjuesling  uIrii  asking  loi 
good  strong  a\ailal>ilities.  the  talent  ccjst 
factor  preceding  and  lollowing  the  re- 
quested availabilities. 

In  an  independent  station  a  sustaining 
period  that  has  no  price  placed  on  the 
cost  of  the  talent  which  uses  records, 
transcriptions  and  announcers,  could  be 
priced  out  in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  A  30-minute  show  uses  a  transcriljed 
service  which  costs  the  station  say  $300 
a  month  or  SIO  a  day  and  is  used  by  the 
station  four  hours  a  ciay.  The  half  hour 
cost  for  the  service  would  be  SI. 25.  (2) 
Two  announcers  on  the  program,  each  re- 
cei\  ing  say  S60  for  40  hoins,  allowing  the 
two  announcers  a  half  hour  to  an  hour  to 
read  over  the  script  and  get  the  material 
in  readiness  for  a  good  half  hour  presen- 
tation, wcjiild  call  fcjr  three  hotirs  of  the 
announcer's  time  or  S4.50.  (3)  A  contin- 
uity writer  within  the  station,  cost  assign- 
ment, say,  would  be  S3. 00.  This  would 
give  you  a  talent  cost  factor  for  this  half 
hour  of  S8.75. 

JMow  add  tliis  talent  cost  factor  (program 
cost  factor)  to  the  cost  of  the  radio  time 
and  you  have  a  figure  for  comparison 

purposes. 

SOUND  MERCHANDISING  TOOL 

Of  course  you  have  to  receive  the  talent 
cost  factor  from  the  stations  on  which 
you  are  comparing  the  cost  per  thousand 
listeners.  You  can  see  that  when  correct- 
ly analyzing  for  an  advertiser  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  cost  per  listener,  it  is  some- 
what of  a  distorted  picture  when  you 
compare  a  location  that  follows  a  heavy 
talent  cost  show  because  the  advertiser 
purchasing  that  position  is  in  no  way 
assisting  to  underwrite  the  talent  cost 
factor. 

The  plan  doesn't  call  for  the  adjacent 
client  to  underwrite  it;  the  plan  calls  for 
a  correct  interpretation  of  determining 
the  cost  per  thousand  listeners. 

AVouldn't  it  be  more  intelligent  to  see 
to  it  that  this  talent  cost  factor  was  re- 
ceived with  the  adjacencies  submitted  in 
order  to  reflect  the  cost  into  the  preceding 
or  follow  spot  locations  if  radio  is  to  de- 
\elop  a  sound  tool  of  merchandising  in 
the  field  of  media  buying? 
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TllK  fads  are  quickly  stated.  It's  a 
story  that  grew  out  of  a  one-time 
sponsorship  of  a  symphony  concert 
and  developed  into  sponsorship  of  seven 
concerts,  in  addition  to  a  regular  daily 
quarter-hour  series  and  special  seasonal 
features.  It's  a  story  with  a  moral.  But 
let's  look  at  the  facts,  first. 

When  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  celebrated  its  Golden  Anniversary 
in  1946,  its  civic  gesture  to  the  commu- 
nity with  which  it  was  vo  closely  identi- 
fied was  sponsorship  over  WOWO  of  the 
final  spring  concert  of  the  season  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
Other  than  store  credit,  not  a  line  of  mer- 
chandising advertising  was  used  in  the  en- 
tire canq^aign,  but  the  broadcast  was  so 
well  received  that  Wolf  &  Dfssaikr  de- 
cided to  sponsor  I  lie  enlire  194()-47  sym- 
phony series. 

And  just  as  ihe  dejxutiiienl  slore  hatl 
done  a  thorough  and  conq^lete  job  of 
merchandising  and  promoting  its  one- 
time spoi)S(jrship  ol  a  s)nq)h()ni(    Ijioad- 


cast,  its  sponsorship  of  the  1946-47  broad- 
casts was  equally  effective. 

At  the  outset,  the  store  utilized  the 
complete  front  windows  to  btiild  the 
story  of  the  broadcast.  Fastidious  blacks 
against  Revlon's  ultra-violet;  white  mi- 
crophone; gold  cording  and  black  scroll 
with  musical  scores  in  gold  set  the  stage. 
Theme  behind  the  window  displays: 
''Oti7'  Toivn  Goes  to  the  Philharmonic  .  .  . 
An  Invitation  to  Fine  Mnsic." 

Both  Wolf  &  Dessauer  and  \\'OA\  O 
made  extensive  use  of  newspaper  ad\ei- 
tising,  including  a  Sketchbook  of  the 
PJiilharmonic,  a  station  feature  which 
highlighted  the  careers  of  key  synq)hony 
personnel. 

Likewise,  the  store  inchided  o\er  20,000 
Invitations  to  Finer  Music  in  its  month- 
ly statements,  and  WOWO  distributed 
2,500  to  its  homemaker  list.  1  o  over  100 
newspapers  went  copy  releases,  with  spe- 
( ial  releases  to  hom('to\vn  newspapers  of 
out-of-town  artists. 
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Fastidious  blacks  against  Revlon's  ultra- 
violet set  the  stage.  WOLF  8C  DESSAUER 
utilizes  its  complete  front  windows  to 
build  the  story  of  its  sponsorship  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
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Wolf  g  Dessauer  Goes  AU-Out  On  Promotion 


And  what  about  the  moral?  It's  one  of 
importance  to  everyone  interested  in  de- 
partment store  selling.  Give  the  store  a 
taste  of  what  radio  really  can  mean 
through  some  distinctive  type  of  adver- 
tising, and  it  whets  the  store's  appetite. 

More  than  that,  if  radio  gains  the  con- 
fidence of  the  retailer  in  this  manner,  the 
store's  cooperation  is  bound  to  make 
radio  a  good  advertising  medium  for  the 
retailer.  In  this  instance,  the  WOWO 
sales  manager  took  a  personal  interest  in 
the  account,  and  gave  the  advertising 
people  of  the  store  complete  facts  about 


the  market  before  any  attempt  was  made 
to  sell  them.  All  the  angles  developed  in 
the  Joske  Report  and  recommended  by 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
were  explored. 

Ihese  and  many  other  factors  such  as 
quality  of  merchandise  entered  the  pic- 
ture before  a  plan  was  suggested. 

The  gradual  increase  and  testing  of 
radio  should  prove  an  effective  answer 
for  those  department  stores  still  debating 
whether  radio  is  the  advertising  mediimi 
for  them. 


Can  Radio  Expand 


Dugan  Brothers  Bakery  Sets  Up  \8  Year  Record  With  Same 
Station,  Same  Program,  Diverts  90%  Ad  Budget  to  Radio 


by  MARGOT  PATTERSON 


EI(»HTEEN  years  ago  (about  seven 
years  after  WOR  began  pushing  out 
sound)  a  not-very-enthusiastic  yoinig  man 
(anie  to  dinner  at  our  place. 

Put  his  broadcast  on  the  air?  Pipe  good 
money  into  space?  Buy  something  he 
(oukhi't  see,  leel,  count  the  pages  of? 
Well,  he  wouldl  And  he  did!  And  he's 
used  WOR  for  18  years  from  the  day  he 
first  strolled  in. 

The  sponsor  is  Dugan  Brothers'  Bak- 
KR^ .  The  program,  Alfred  \V.  McCann's 
Pu)r  lood  Hour,  began  on  New  York 
Station    WOR    in    \\m\   with   Alfred   W. 


McCann,  Sr.,  and  is  still  carried  on  by 
Alfred  McCann,  Jr. 

W^hen  the  Dugan  Brothers',  two  sin- 
cere Scotch-Irishmen  named  David  and 
Edward,  and  the  senior  McCann  first 
met,  DuGANs'  had  a  market  in  Brooklyn 
w^hich  sold,  incidentally,  a  whole  wheat 
breaci  baked  by  sister  Matilda  Dugan. 
Alfred  McCann  was  a  one-man  Pine 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  writing 
food  reform  articles  for  the  old  New  York 
Globe.  Against  food  frauds,  he  was  a  cou- 
rageous scourge.  For  nutritive  foods,  he 
was  a  powerful  ally.  Whole  wheat  bread 
was  looked  upon  by  housewives  as  a  fad 
at  that  time.  By  McCann,  a  chemist,  it 
was  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  asset  to  a 
meal.  He  said  so  in  print. 
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nsors  Trade  Area? 


DuGAN  Brothers'  believed  him.  Bv 
1927  DuGAN  wagons  carried  whole  wheat 
bread  to  routes  within  a  radius  ot  15 
miles  of  New  York  City  Hall.  This  is 
when  the  Dugans  tucked  a  loat  of  one 
hundred  per  cent  whole  wheat  under 
either  arm  and  decided  to  come  to  din- 
ner. 

"Naturally"  as  one  of  the  Dugans  said, 
they  came  to  Alfred  McCann  who  had 
transferred  his  pioneering  activities  to 
WOR.  Most  advertisers  then  wouldn't 
have  said  "naturally."  As  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord, most  advertisers  didn't  say  "natural- 
ly." They  said  something  like,  "What? 
Blow  good  money  into  thin  air?  Why 
that's  like  lighting  cigars  with  $20  bills! 
We're  not  Diamond  Jim  Brady.  Give  us 
something  we  can  see.  Something  we  can 
count  pages  on.  Something  tangible." 

But  to  DuGAN  Brothers',  WOR's  Al- 
fred McCann  had  something  tangible. 
He  had  the  trust  and  confidence  of  listen- 
ers who  believed  that  if  the  Alfred  \V. 
McCann  Laboratory  endorsed  a  product, 
it  was  pure.  These  same  listeners  included 
the  housewives  upon  whom  Dugan 
drivers  called  in  their  house-to-house 
routes.  It  soon  became  a  common  occur- 
rence for  such  a  housewife  to  comment 
to  a  driver:  "Dugans?  O,  yes,  come  in. 
I've  just  been  hearing  about  your  whole 
wheat  bread  over  the  McCann  Hour." 

About  this  time  Alfred  McCann  sug- 
gested to  the  Dugan  Brothers'  that  bread 
would  be  more  sanitarv  if  it  came  to  the 


consumer  wrapped  in  protective  wax  pa- 
per, rhe  Dugans  figured  the  cost.  "It  will 
take  .•$250  to  wrap  the  bread  for  a  month." 
They  said,  "If  we  do  it,  we  won't  have 
enough  money  to  run  our  households.  " 

"You  wrap  the  bread,"  said  McC^ann, 
"and  your  households  will  find  a  way  to 
get  by." 

The  Dugans  wrapped  their  bread. 

It  was  such  mutual  trust  that  tied  the 
McCann  program  and  the  Dugans  to- 
gether. The  trust  was  justified.  WOR  pro- 
voked so  many  parcel  post  orders  that  the 
Dugans  were  forced  to  expand.  From 
New  York  proper  the  wagon  routes 
spread  over  upper  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut.  Three 
new  branches  were  oj^ened  to  serve  out- 
lying territory  at  Burlington,  N.  J., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Additional  sub-branches  were  set  up 
within  the  original  territory  until  they 
reached  a  total  of  14.  The  territory  serv- 
iced by  Dugans  increased  tenfold  during 
the  association  between  McCann  and  the 
Dugans.  From  a  stableful  of  horsedrawn 
drays  the  Dugan  fleet  grew  to  a  1,000 
trucks.  From  15  miles,  the  area  increased 
to  a  radius  of  150  miles  around  city  hall. 
Recently  George  Batt,  comptroller  of  the 
company  said,  "If  you  superimposed  a 
map  of  Dugans  territory  today  over  a 
map  of  WOR's  Greater-New  York  terri- 
tory, the  two  would  be  indistinguishable. 

"Ninety  per  cent  of  our  advertising  has 
always  been  radio,"   Mr.   Batt  explains. 


\ujtbiA,  dlolL  SaUaliofL  JtsadsihA,  .... 

Alfred  Junior  (who  took  over  the  program  at  his  father's  death,  five  years  after  the  show 
had  originated)  and  Uncle  John  did  so  well  with  the  introduction  of  one  product,  whole 
wheat  butter  rolls  that  DUGANS  named  John  a  Butter  Roll  Brigadier  and  made  him  a  uni- 
form, splendid  as  a  Mexican  general's,  in  tribute.  Uncle  John's  butter  roll  battalions  bought 
rolls  faster  than  production  could  keep  up  with  orders. 

Young  Alfred  McCann's  air  presence  is  just  as  dynamic.  Of  him  the  famous  columnist 
O.O.  Mclntyre  once  wrote:  "To  my  notion,  the  best  radio  speaker  from  the  standpoint  of 
diction,  rhythm,  pitch,  vocabulary  and  clearness  is  Alfred  McCann,  Jr." 
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"And  by  radio,  we  mean  WOR  and  Al- 
fred McCann.  We've  always  stuck  with 
the  Pure  Food  Hour  because  we  believe 
it  is  completely  responsible  for  spread- 
ing DuGANs  reputation  for  healthful 
bread." 

AVhy  has  the  McCann  program  been 
such  a  seller?  There  have  never  been 
dance  bands,  comedy  routines  nor  guest 
stars  on  it.  Dugans  and  McCann's  other 
sponsors  bclie\e  that  the  people  need  the 
services  of  an  Alfred  McCann.  This  is  one 
primary  reason  why  listeners  support 
him.  In  addition,  the  format  of  the  Mc- 
Cann Hour  is  one  that  holds  interest,  in- 
spires confidence  and  maintains  a  good 
day-to-day  pace.  As  the  show  opens  at 
9:30  a.m.  the  listeners  hear  the  familiar 
voice  of  John  Gambling,  known  on  the 
program  as  Uncle  John.  A  gieat  radio 
personality  in  himself,  he  adds  much  to 
the  show's  sincerity  and  human  appeal. 

Uncle  John  reads  the  list  of  sponsor's 
names  and  products  at  the  opening  of  the 
program.  1  hen  Alfred  McCann  takes  the 
micnjphone  to  discuss  the  most  impor- 
tant nutritional  problems  in  the  day's 
news.  Next  come  questions  sent  in  by 
listeners.  In  the  middle  of  the  program 
McCann  pauses  for  more  merchandising. 
Then  he  goes  back  to  nutritional  topics. 
Sounds  simple?  It  is  simple.  It  is  also 
solid  and  wholesome  and  for  20  years  has 
consistently  drawn  an  average  of  627 
letters  weekly  from  listeners. 

On  I  he  McC^ann  Laboratory  staff  is  a 
ni;n)  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  keep  in  daily 
(oniiKt  with  the  trade.  He  visits  chain 
stores,  independent  and  cooperative  out- 
lets, and  airanges  lor  special  leatiuing  of 
McC^aini  advcttised  food  j^roducts  in  dis- 
plays, (iiculars  and  gi\e-aways.  McClann 
lies  lip  with  this  letail  pioniotion  by  an- 
nouncing the  feature  and  naming  the 
sp((  i(i(    icLiil  sloics  on  tlic  ai). 

l)i:(,.\\  Hkoiin  Ks'  has  alwa\s  had  its 
own  way  ol  lying  in  with  the  ])rogiani. 
Ka(  li  oi  its  I, ()()()  trucks  c  allies  sign- 
bo;n(ls  iik  nlioning  W'OR  and  Allied  M(- 
( iann. 

lioin  Mil  original  line  of  three  whole 
wluai  products,  l)ii(;.\Ns  increased  to 
(i^lii.  Ihc  last  five  were  introduced  to 
iIk  |)ul)lic  on  W'OR's  McC^ann  progiain 
.111(1  l)(  f  ain(    liol  sellers. 


. .  Ihe  Followin 


by  WALLACE  DUNLAP,  former  prograr 
director,  WMOB,  Mobile,  Ale 


AT  the  first  radio  station  for  which  ' 
k  I  worked,  as  an  announcer,  the 
procedure  was  the  same  each 
week.  One  of  the  office  girls  would  open 
the  package  containing  the  scripts  pro- 
vided by  the  station's  transcription  li- 
brary, and  unceremoniously  deposit  them 
in  the  waste  basket.  At  WMOB,  Mobile, 
Ala.,  the  procedure  is  a  little  different. 

Each  week  that  package  of  scripts  is 
opened,  carefully  sorted  and  routed  to 
the  continuity  department.  The  reason 
our  scripts  find  their  way  into  continuity 
instead  of  into  the  w^aste  basket,  is  a  sim- 
ple matter  of  dollars  and  cents  plus  con- 
sideration of  the  audience. 

The  master-control  program  schedule 
shows  15  daily  and  weekly  features,  total- 
ing many  quarter  hours  of  commercial 
programs,  which  are  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  product  of  the  transcription  library. 
Eleven  of  these  shows  are  used  almost 
exactly  as  the  service  sends  the  scripts; 
only  timings  and  insertion  of  commer- 
cials are  necessary.  The  other  foiu-  are 
shows  built  arotuid  the  scripts  provided. 
One  successful  show  was  built  around 
just  a  sofig  in  the  library!  As  you  can 
readily  see,  the  transcription  library  is 
not  carried  at  a  loss. 

What's  the  secret?  Ihere  isn't  any.  I 
maintain  that  every  radio  station  has  two 
teiiilic  commercial  j)c)tentials.  When 
these  two  are  brought  together  the  result 
is  better  j^rograins  and  more  saleai)le  \)Vo- 
giains.  Ihose  two  potentials  are  the 
transcription  library  to  which  the  station 
sid)scribes  and  the  program  department. 

With  competition  getting  tougher  all 
I  he  time,  the  demand  for  new,  fresh  pro- 
gram ideas  is  going  to  be  even  more  im- 
portant. How  to  reconcile  this  situation 
unless  the  station  is  large  enough  to  main- 
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ofits  Are  Transcribed . .  *' 

Jrar\scr\pt\on  Lfbrari^  and  Program  Department  m  Combmatlon 
Represent  B\g  Commercial  Potential  for  Better,  Saleable  Shows 


tain  a  big  production  staff  of  idea  men 
and  writers?  The  transcription  library  is 
the  answer. 

What  makes  shows  based  on  library 
music  and  scripts  saleable?  The  answer 
to  that  is  angle-ing.  For  instance:  the  li- 
brary provides  three  quarter-hour  scripts 
a  week  featuring  Dick  Leibert  at  the 
Radio  City  Music  Hall  Organ.  They  call 
the  show  Listen  to  Leibert.  As  a  sustain- 
er,  that's  well  and  good.  But  say  the  sta- 
tion is  trying  to  crack  a  furniture  account. 
What's  needed  is  a  show  that  can  be  an- 
gled to  do  a  job  for  furniture.  So,  with- 
out rewriting  the  scripts  three  times  a 
week,  the  station  merely  switches  titles. 
Now  the  show  is  At  Home  With  Music 
and  all  the  possible  tie-ins  come  to  mind. 
"Are  you  really  at  home  in  your  own 
house?  Or  is  that  lumpy  old  chair  too 
worn  for  comfort?  You're  ahvays  at  home 

with  furjjiture  from ''  And 

so  on. 

In  one  case  at  WMOB  a  salesman  had 
to  have  a  show  specifically  designed  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  suburban  commu- 
nities; to  be  sponsored  by  the  merchants 
in  those  outlying  districts.  And  cost  had 
to  be  kept  down.  So  we  took  one  selection 
from  the  library,  used  it  as  the  theme  and 
came  up  with  Hi  Neighbor,  a  salute  to 
our  friends  in  the  neighboring  commu- 
nities. 

But  where  will  all  these  angles  and 
ideas  come  from?  Well,  who  is  most  fa- 
miliar with  the  contents  of  a  transcrip- 
tion library?  The  announcers  and  other 
members  of  the  program  department  who 
are  in  constant  touch  with  it.  Set  up  an 
incentive  system  of  some  sort  and  watch 
the  ideas  pour  in.  We  used  a  "production" 
fee  for  angle-ing  and  handling  the  shows. 
Right  away  every  script  and  every  selec- 
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tion  in  the  library  becomes  a  poteniial 
idea. 

In  addition,  once  the  show  is  sold  the 
salesman  is  relieved  of  the  worry  of  keep- 
ing it  going;  that  becomes  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  man  handling  the  show. 
Still  more  important,  this  personal  inter- 
est insures  good  production.  The  man 
who  thinks  of  it  as  his  program  will  see 
that  the  theme  is  faded  up  or  under  at 
the  right  place;  that  the  copy  fits  the 
mood  and  purpose  of  the  show,  and  he'll 
read  it  that  way.  Of  course,  if  the  tran- 
scription service  used  is  up  to  the  stand- 
ards of  that  at  WMOB,  there  will  be 
many  script-shows  that  can  be  sold  exact- 
ly as  is  and  handled  by  the  announcer  on 
duty.  This  helps  do  a  job  for  that  client 
who  can  go  a  little  more  than  spots  but 
can't  quite  afford  the  talent  fee  or  the 
price  of  a  syndicated  program. 

Imagination  in  using  the  materials 
available  in  that  transcription  library,  in 
bringing  out  the  creative  abilities  of  the 
members  of  the  staff;  and  realization  that 
locally  produced,  transcribed  shows  can 
be  big-time  quality,  good  listening  and 
economically  priced  will  work  together  to 
ring  the  bell  on  good  programming,  and 
ring  the  cash  register  on  good  servicing 
of  clients. 
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iViortician  Uses  Radio 


Now  in  lis  I3th  Yean  Sunday  Hour  Still  Basic  Ad-Medium 


by  WILLIAM  R.  ORR,  president,  WiUiam  R.  Orr  g  Co,,  Toronto,  Can, 


How  best  to  advertise  a  mortician's 
business?    That    was    the    problem 
that  confronted  iis  15  years  ago! 

There  were  several  mediums,  of  course; 
street  car  cards,  local  daily  newspaper 
ads,  billboards.  And  radio.  Since  the  ac- 
count was  a  small  one,  only  one  medium 
at  a  time  was  available  to  us,  and  for  two 
years  newspaper  ads  were  used.  Ihen,  in 
1934,  we  changed  over  to  radio. 

It  wasn't  a  shot  in  the  dark.  Surveys 
indicated  to  us  that  the  general  public 
liked  to  listen  to  old-time  hymns  and 
weren't  getting  them  in  most  church  serv- 
ice broadcasts.  It  seemed  logical  to  as- 
sume that  a  Sunday  broadcast  of  old-time 
hvmns  would  at  once  draw  a  large  air 
audience  and  indirectly  advertise  oiu' 
c  h'ent. 

Such  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  Sun- 
day Hour,  "presented  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Trull  Funeral  Homes,  in  To- 
ronto," is  now  in  its  thirteenth  year  as 
(Canada's  best-known  hymn  broadcast. 
I  he  program  has  drawn  up  to  -iOO  letters 
a  week  from  air  audiences  spread  llnough- 
oui  Kasicni  (ianacla  and  ihc  Xorthern 
Slates. 

i Odav,  ihc  c  licnl's  business  lias  grown 
to  I  he  poiiu  where  his  advert  ising  budget 
is  many  times  greater  than  it  was  in  the 
begiiniing.  and  other  adveitising  media 
are  used  lo  supj>leinent  the  broadcast. 

Since  ilic  livnni  bioadcasl  has  j)]()\ccl 
itself  so  admiiably,  and  has  as  many  fol- 
lowers today  as  it  did  a  do/en  years  ago, 
what  is  the  secret  of  its  success?  ;\n  anal- 
ysis ol  the  j>rogram  may  provide  the  an 
swer. 

The  Siniflay  I  lour  giouj)  consists  ol  an 
(  nscinbh     (  nibrac  ing    organ,    j)iano    and 


violin,  supported  by  two  vocalists,  so- 
prano and  tenor,  and  narrator.  Inter- 
spersed throughout  the  program  are  read- 
ings, over  a  musical  background,  of  poet- 
ry that  has  a  philosophical,  homey  or  in- 
spirational c|uality. 

As  to  the  choice  of  music  on  the  Sun- 
day Hour,  a  balance  is  struck  between 
standard-type  hymns,  evangelical-type 
hynnis  and  semi-classical  music  with  a 
popular  following.  Programming  de- 
mands that  a  bright  number  precedes  and 
follows  any  selection  that  might  have  a 
sentimental  attachment  for  listeners. 

A  merchandising  tie-in  with  the  broad- 
cast inc  hides  a  booklet  of  favorite  ]K)ems 
used  on  the  Sufiday  Hour.  The  response 
to  this  has  been  very  large. 

The  Sunday  Hour  features  top  Ca- 
nadian nuisicians  and  singers.  In  passing, 
ii  niav  be  of  interest  that  the  first  soloist 
of  the  Sunday  Hour  was  Jean  Watson, 
contralto,  who  is  now^  far  up  in  the  ranks 
of  Amei  ican-C.anadian  concert  artists. 

Ihc  half-houi  j)rogram  oi  iginates  from 
(;KRH.  Toronto,  its  onh  outlet.  Sundays 
at  l::i()  p.m.  EST,  throughout  the  win- 
ici  months,  and  is  leplaced  in  sunnner 
i)\  a  ir)-nn'nute  show  featuiing  only  or- 
i;;in  a>)(l  veisc. 
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Hedda  Hopper?  Who's 
she,  asks  Don  Sheldon  as 
he  models  the  latest  Lily 
Dache  creation  for  Betty 
Allen. 


News  Strike 


Tests  Radio  Pull 


J.  B.  hey  $  Company,  Charlotte.  N.  C.  Uses  Radio  Extensioely 


by  DON  SHELDON 


IVEY'S  Fashion  Parade  had  a  unique  be- 
ginning in  the  fact  that  the  program 
was  originally  aired  at  a  time  when 
transportation  strikes  kept  papers  from 
accepting  advertising  for  one  w^ek.  All 
leading  department  stores  rushed  to 
radio,  utilizing  Charlotte's  three  stations 
in  an  effort  to  keep  their  names  and  mer- 
chandise before  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
Since  the  items  that  these  programs  ad- 
vertised were  not  presented  in  any  other 
medium  except  radio,  these  shows  were 
a  real  test  as  to  the  drawling  powder  of  air 
time.  Three  stations  in  Charlotte  carried 
programs  for  Ivey's  during  that  week,  and 
each  station  was  gi\en  a  different  item  to 
sell. 

During  this  one  week  period,  Ivev's 
Fashion  Parade  over  WSOC  proved  its 
value  by  selling  the  merchandise  adver- 
tised, not  only  in  dollar  vohune,  btu  also 
in  store  traffic.  When  the  strike  was  over, 
newspapers  again  accepting  advertising, 
Ivey's  Fashion  Parade  remained  on  the 
air  with  a  year's  contract. 

WSOC  is  now  running  16  15-miniite 
shows  a  week  and  one  half-hotu'  program, 
as  well  as  special  remote  broadcasts  of 
Teen-age  Parties  and  Fashion  Shows  for 
Ivey's,  with  excellent  residis. 


In  planning  the  8:30  a.m.  Fashion 
Parade,  we  built  the  program  to  appeal 
to  w^omen.  Actually,  Ivey's  Fashion  Pa- 
rade is  different  from  thousands  of  other 
programs  for  department  stores  in  pro- 
duction only.  We  play  the  quarter-hour 
week-day  show  as  a  happy  medium  be- 
tween a  formal  and  a  chatty  routine.  All 
commercials  are  handled  with  a  light, 
but  dignified  touch.  The  best  in  tran- 
scribed music  is  used;  production  ar- 
rangements of  popular  melodies  and 
show  tunes.  Chimes  to  signify  each  Bell 
Ringing  Item  and  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone add  the  personal  touch  of  direct 
contact  with  the  listener. 

We  have  worked  closely  with  all  de- 
partments of  Ivey's  and  with  Betty  Allen, 
Ivey's  radio  director.  Three  or  four 
mornings  a  month,  we  interview  repre- 
sentatives from  cosmetic  firms  and  cloth- 
ing manufacturers.  These,  too,  featiue 
the  human  interest  more  than  the  selling- 
angle;  by  playing  up  the  personal  aspects, 
the  selling  end  takes  care  of  itself.  We 
also  interview  department  heads  from  the 
store. 

When  the  Teen-age  department  pre- 
sented a  Calling  All  Girls  party  and 
Fashion  Show  on  stage  at  a  local  theatre, 
WSOC  broadcast  both.  In  the  future,  we 
plan  to  Breakfast  at  Ivey's  with  chatter 
over  the  toast  and  cofTee  aboiu  fashions 
and  women's  \  icws  in  the  news. 
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Uailey  Schedule  Does  It. 


/ 


New  to  Radio,  Dailey  Mills,  Olean,  N.  Y.  Achieves  Phenomenal 
Results  from  Early  Morning  Spots  and  Noontime  News  Schedule 

by  HARRY  G.  LAMPMAN,  general  sales  manager,  Dailey  Mills 


A  BACHELOR  is  a  fellow  who  failed 
to  embrace  his  opportunities.  And 
that  is  the  way  we  feel  about  our  busi- 
ness. There  isn't  a  bachelor  in  the  entire 
company;  every  ojjportunity  for  added 
business  is  pounced  upon  by  our  sales 
force,  and  some  of  our  greatest  oppor- 
tunities arise  from  our  radio  advertising 
schedule. 

Only  a  year  and  a  half  ago  Dailey 
Mills  and  Doublk  Diamond  Feeds  were 
(omparatixcly  unknown,  rhe  original 
feed  plant  burned  to  the  ground  at  Bing- 
hamion,  \.\..  over  two  years  ago,  and 
the  old  j>lant  had  neither  the  location 
nor  the  capacity  to  permit  a  great  deal 
of  expansion.  But  when  we  finished  this 
new  plant  at  Olean  we  really  had  some- 
thing to  ( low  al)()ut.  And  <  lo^v  avc  did. 

LISTENER  PREFERENCE  EVALUATED 

Ojordinating  maga/ine,  newspaper, 
outdoor,  direct  mail  and  radio  advertis- 
ing, we  embarked  upon  a  program  that 
was  almost  frightening  lo  us.  wlio  had 
previously  limited  oiu  advertising  to  one- 
time shots.  One  of  our  (iisl  moves  was  to 
fmd  out  what  our  ( iistomers  (the  farmers, 
commcKial  poulii\inen  and  dairxmen. 
and  Iced  disii  ihiiioi  s)  jaxoicd  in  iiidio 
piograiiis. 

W'cic  we  e\(r  smpiiscd  wiih  whal  we 
lound  oinl  riu\  lisicn,  ol  (ouisc.  lo  liic 
early  nioining  piogiams  designed  loi 
their  lislening,  inaikel  j>ii((s.  laiin  hinis, 
and  all  lypes  of  agii(idluial  news;  hul 
lo  oui  sui  pi  isc,  \\c  lomid  i  hal  in  oiii  mai 
kcj,  I  he  iioi  ihcaslci  11  I  nilcd  Sial(  s,  hii  m 
(IS  Iisl  CI  led  lo  |)i  ogi  aiiis  1 1  oiii  noon  lo  one 


•  Talking  things  over  with  his  mascot, 
Chubby,  is  Harry  G.  Lampman,  Jr.,  gen- 
eral sales  manager  of  DAILEY  MILLS, 
INC. 


o'clock  almost  to  a  man.  So  what  to  do? 
Should  we  hit  them  in  the  morning,  or 
should  we  hit  them  at  noon?  Working  out 
a  neat  little  compiomise,  we  decided  to 
hit  them  at  both  times.  Spot  announce- 
ments from  ir.M)  to  7:30  a.m.,  and  news- 
casts at  12:30  p.m. 


Ii 


COMMERCIALS  WITH  A  PURPOSE 
should   be  admitted  here  that  even 


I  hough  we  had  read  a  lot  of  listener  re- 
|)orts,  and  reams  of  material  on  the  eliec- 
iiNcness  of  ladio  adxcitising,  we  felt  like 
the  hhnd  leading  the  blind  at  first.  Open- 
ing oin  ( am|)aign  in  the  spring  of  '4.5,  we 
aimed  our  big  guns  at  the  chick  business 
w  iih  a  new  Dot  lu  i  Diamond  product,  23* 
Si  ARM  k.  designed  lor  the  first  six  w^eks 
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oi  llic  baby  chicks'  lilc.  Blood,  swcal  and 
tears  went  into  those  first  commercials, 
and  we  threw  everything  at  them  but  the 
kitchen  sink.  1  he  rest  is  almost  like  a 
Horatio  Alger  story;  facts  prove  that  this 
ad\ertising  plus  an  on-the-ball  sales  oiU- 
fit  sold  more  23*  Starter  than  even  our 
new  manufacturing  plant  could  turn  out. 

COVERAGE  WELL  PLOTTED 

At  that  time,  our  sales  territory  was 
sketchy  to  say  the  least,  and  our  radio 
coverage  was  designed  to  fit  the  areas 
where  we  had  representation.  WOR, 
Newark;  WBZ,  Boston;  WBZA,  Spring- 


Something  to  crow  about  is  the  new 
DAILEY  MILLS  plant  erected  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  at  Olean,  N.  Y.  Plant  capacity 
around  the  clock:  45  tons  per  hour. 


field;  WTRY,  Troy;  WSYR,  Syracuse; 
WNBF,  Binghamton;  WHDL,  Olean; 
and  W^GY,  Schenectady,  to  mention  a 
few,  carried  our  programs.  Since  that  time 
we  have  added  coverage  in  New  England, 
Pennsylvania,  and  soon  to  go  on  the  air 
will  be  programs  in  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land. 

COORDINATION  PRODUCES  RESULTS 

To  go  back  to  what  we  consider  phe- 
nomenal results,  we  followed  the  23* 
Starter  campaign  with  Double  Dia- 
mond Grower,  then  with  Double  Dia- 
mond Layer.  And  the  same  thing"  hap- 
pened. We  then  decided  that  this  con- 
centration on  individual  items  was  not 


only  good,  it  was  too  good.  We  swung 
into  quality  utility  commercials  for  the 
next  six  months.  Inquiries  came  from  all 
over  the  northeast,  written  on  all  types 
of  paper  and  cards,  some  hardly  legible, 
but  radio  was  reaching  our  markets  with 
our  message. 

This  fall  we  switched  from  utility  com- 
mercials back  to  individual  items,  con- 
centrating on  our  dairy  feed  leader,  Dou- 
ble Diamond  Body  Builder  and  Double 
Diamond  Hatch  Producer  for  breeding 
flocks.  You  should  see  our  sales  graphs, 
lip  and  lip  and  up.  And  I  should  add, 
there  was  no  hip  hip  hooray  in  our  radio 
work,  just  straight  talk  to  farmers,  in 
their  lingo,  about  the  things  they  were 
most  interested  in  hearing. 

We  change  our  commercials  every 
third  or  fourth  week,  with  each  commer- 
cial written  in  six  different  styles,  one  for 
each  day  of  the  week.  Announcers  are 
chosen  with  care;  the  voice  of  the  an- 
nouncer must  soimd  sweet  to  the  farmer's 
ear,  and  it's  needless  to  add,  all  an- 
nouncers do  not  appeal  to  all  people. 

SALES  TELL  THE  STORY 

Summing  our  experiences  up  we  could 
say,  farmers  like  their  radios,  and  they 
seem  to  be  the  most  receptive  customers 
for  forthright,  honest,  plain  radio  com- 
mercials. They  like  them  in  the  morning 
with  their  ham  and  eggs,  and  they  like 
them  at  noon  with  their  seven-course 
country  style  dinner.  And  it's  fun  too. 
VV^e've  all  gotten  a  big  kick  out  of  putting 
our  heads  together  to  come  up  with  some- 
thing that  really  seems  to  sell  feed. 


The  story  of  how  the  Hubbard 
Milling  Company,  Mankato,  Minn., 
has  made  successful  use  of  radio  to 
sell  feeds  and  mashes  for  livestock 
and  poultry  may  be  found  in  the 
October  1946  issue  of  Radio  Show- 
manship, page  335.  For  eight  years, 
the  firm  has  used  the  same  program 
at  the  same  time  over  KYSM,  and 
added  a  second  station  to  the  sched- 
ule in  1942.  It's  a  campaign  slanted 
at  the  consumer,  but  it  has  plenty  of 
dealer  tie-ins. 
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Novel  Approach  for  Cleaner 


Approach  to  Home  Through  Children  is  Adoertisirig  Success  Story 


by  W/NKIE  LEIFESTE,  Patten  Service,  Advertising  Agency 


I\  San*  Diego,  Calif.,  the  American 
Cleaners  has  emerged  as  an  example  of 
two  advertising  theories:  first,  that  radio 
can  be  advertising's  most  powerful  medi- 
mn;  second,  that  when  )oii  sell  the  kids, 
they'll  sell  the  parents. 

What  led  American  Cleaners  on  San 
Diego's  radio  broadcast  lanes  were  177 
children.  That  was  on  the  evening  of 
July  21,  1939,  when  the  American  Kids 
Club,  co-sponsored  by  American  Clean- 
ers and  a  San  Diego  daily  newspaper, 
l^roadcast  the  results  of  its  first  day's  mem- 
bership registration.  1  hat  convinced 
Robert  Montgomery,  founder  of  Ameri- 
can (Cleaners  and  the  American  Kids 
Club,  that  his  pet  theory,  "sell  the  kids, 
they'll  sell  the  parents,"  could  be  success- 
fully combined  with  radio  advertising. 

Dining  ilie  past  more  than  se\en  years, 
(hil)  jiicnibci ships  ha\e  passed  the  1(), ()()() 
mark.  (Jiib  adixities  have  inchuled  (he- 
al re  parlies,  rodeos,  professional  football 
and  coast  league  baseball  games,  operas, 
(ontcrts,  (iidis  performaiues.  midgel 
iiiiiomohilc  laccs.  daiuiug  school,  ia(ho 
lalciit  dis(o\er\  j>rograms  and  special 
cla\s  al  local  beach  lesoris.  Free  tickets  to 
all  ihcse.  and  ollui  eveiUs,  are  proxidcd 
nicmbcis  and  club  membership  o\)c\\  lo 
all  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of 
lour  and  loinlccn  \cars  iinohcs  no  ol)li- 
gaiion  ollui  ilian  ihc  pledge  ol  irni- 
\  1 1 1  ( ■  I  i  (  a  1  n  s  n  1 . 

ll  was  1  adio  w  hie  li  plaxcd  llu  majoi 
)ol(  in  stimulating  interest  in  the  Aincri- 
( tni  Kids  Club.  A  scluclulc  ol  tri-weekly 
programs  followed  iIk  iniiial  bioadcast, 
during  which  chih  meiubcis  inicrxiewecl 
cc'lebiitics  ichniilud  wiih  c  luh  activities. 
(  i\  i(    oHuials  and   i  (  pK  scnial  i\  cs  of  the 


P.T.A.,  Kiwanis  and  Lions  Club,  all  of 
whom  endorsed  the  club  wholeheartedly. 

All  club  activities  such  as  the  dancing 
school  were  broadcast.  One  of  the  most 
popular  radio  features  was  the  American 
Kids  radio  show  which  went  on  the  air 
every  Saturday  morning.  Youth jul  Ama- 
teurs was  its  title  and  youthful  musicians, 
poets,  vocalists,  actors  and  orators  had 
their  innings. 

To  broaden  club  interests  a  big  brother 
and  sister  division  has  been  added  to  the 
club  in  the  past  two  years  to  include  teen- 
agers. Highlighting  the  activities  of  this 
unit  is  the  Teen  Time  program  broadcast 
by  station  KFMB  every  Saturday  morn- 
ing. If  you  are  too  old  to  uncierstand 
jive  talk,  you  probably  wouldn't  know 
what  youthful  platter  jockey  Jackie  Gross 
is  talking  about  some  of  the  time,  but 
.American  Cleaners  doesn't  particularly 
caie  about  that.  This  is  a  radio  program 
strictly  for  the  younger  generation. 

Adult  San  Diego  has  by  no  means  been 
slighted.  American  Cleaners  radio  sched- 
ule has  included  such  programs  as  Coun- 
ter-Spy,  Little  Church  of  Hollywood, 
Doctors  Couraiieous,  Federal  Ai^ent,  Fa- 
uious  Jury  Trials,  a  weekly  Sunday  morn- 
ing Call  to  Worship,  Sport  Score  Boards, 
remote  broadcasts  direct  from  profession- 
al football  games,  midget  auto  races, 
\ac  hi -races  and  ice-hockey  games.  Cur- 
icnih.  Ami  RicAN  Cleaners  sponsors  The 
(.,<■(■/!  Ilorurt  over  KFMB  and  Boston 
lihuhic  o\cr  KFSD.  Fhese  programs  are 
supplemented  by  spot  announcements. 

"Radio  acherlising  has  been  the  back- 
bone'of  .\merk;an  Cleaners,"  says  Rob- 
ei  t  Moiugomery.  "Starting  this  spring, 
we  shall  augment  our  schedule." 
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No  diamond  in  the  rough  is  the  KDYL 
radio  schedule  for  SCHUBACH  JEW- 
ELRY COMPANY.  Here  three  mem- 
bers of  the  firm,  Stanley  Schubach, 
Wm.  Schubach,  Jr.,  and  Wm.  Schu- 
bach, Sr.,  check  the  radio  schedule. 


A 


ff 


Good  Investment 


New  to  Radio,  Schubach  Jewelry  Co.  Finds  that  Nighttime  Shows 
Adjacent  to  Network  Favorites  Sell  Merchandise,  Build  Goodwill 


WHEN  the  Schubach  Jewelry  Com- 
pany doubled  the  floor  space  re- 
cently for  its  Salt  Lake  store,  it  turned 
to  radio  for  the  additional  advertising  to 
carry  the  enlarged  merchandising  pro- 
gram. 

Spearheading  the  company's  compre- 
hensive radio  campaign  are  its  two  KDYL 
attractions,  Hollywood's  Open  House,  a 
half-hour  feature,  preceding  the  Jack 
Benny  show  each  Sunday  afternoon;  and 
Pleasure  Parade,  quarter-hour  night-time 
strip  at  9:15  p.m.,  Monday  through  Fri- 
day, following  the  Chesterfield  Supper 
Club. 

Thus,  the  jeweler  "Famous  for  Dia- 
monds" capitalized  on  the  opportunity 
to  join  the  NBC  Parade  of  Stars  in  its  bid 
for  top  audiences.  In  addition  to  follow- 
ing the  Supper  Club  nightly,  the  Pleasure 
Parade  precedes  Cavalcade  of  America, 
the  Rudy  Vallee  Show,  Great  Gilder- 
sleeve,  and  Sam  Hayes  and  his  Touch- 
down Tips  during  the  week. 

The  firm  settled  on  Pleasure  Parade 
for  its  night-time  strip  because  its  spar- 
kling biu  smooth  music  blended  so  well 
with  the  message  Schubach  has  to  tell 
about  its  diamonds.  This  transcribed 
show  features  Vincent  Lopez  and  his  or- 
chestra, with  singing  star  Dick  Brown, 
the  Modernaires,  and  Paula  Kelly. 

Because  it  boasted  many  of  the  great- 
est names  from  radio  and  screen  as  guests, 


Hollywood's  Open  House  drew  the  nod 
for  Simday  afternoon.  Jim  Ameche  is 
master  of  ceremonies  on  the  half-hoiu- 
show  which  features  the  music  of  Ray 
Block's  orchestra. 

The  firm  also  chose  Allen  Moll, 
KDYL's  chief  announcer,  to  handle  the 
commercials  on  both  programs.  In  these 
messages,  he  talks  about  how  the  Schu- 
bach Jewelry  Company  is  the  exclusive 
Intermountain  retailer  for  Circle  of  Light 
diamonds,  and  describes  how  the  firm's 
two  great  stores  in  Salt  Lake  and  Ogden 
can  serve  the  listener's  every  jewelry  need. 

The  company  was  founded  in  1910  by 
W^illiam  Schubach,  whose  two  sons  now 
serve  as  co-managers,  under  the  founder's 
guidance.  Stanley  serves  as  sales  manager, 
and  his  brother,  \Villiam  Schubach,  Jr., 
is  in  charge  of  sales  promotion.  George 
W\  Baker  supervises  advertising. 

Besides  reporting  highly  gratifying  re- 
sults from  this  new  radio  campaign,  W' il- 
liam  Schubach,  Jr.,  feels  response  will 
grow. 

"VV^e  have  concluded  that  this  new 
radio  campaign  is  vital  to  oiu'  program, 
both  from  a  direct  merchandising  stand- 
point and  from  an  institutional  view- 
point," he  says.  "And  we  are  convinced 
that  by  tieing  ourselves  closely  to  high 
Hooper  evening  shows,  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  build  large  and 
faithful  followings." 
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IVlen's  Wear  Majors  in  Sports 

Radio  Most  Successful  Medium  for  Berlin's  Men*s  Store,  Sponsor 
of  All  WTMA  Major  Sports  Broadcasts  for  Six  Consecutive  Years 

by  A.  FRANZ  W/TTE,  JR.,  WTMA,  Charleston,  S.  C 


WHENEVER  C:haiIcstonians 
think  of  sports-on-ihe-air  nowa- 
days, they  usually  think  ot  Ber- 
lin's Men's  Store  because  for  six  years 
I  his  firm  has  been  sponsoring  all  major 
sports  broadcasts  over  WTMA! 

On  September  20,  1940,  Sam  Berlin, 
owner  and  manager  of  Berlin's  Men's 
SroRK,  signed  a  contract  for  all  sports 
br(jadcast  over  WTMA.  Exactly  six  years 
later,  Mr.  Berlin  signed  another  contract, 
lenewing  for  the  seventh  consecutive 
year,  sjxjnsorship  of  WTMA  sports. 

But  this  contract  was  slightly  differ- 
ent: in  addition  to  the  daily  sports  broad- 
cast at  ():15  p.m.,  Berlin's  had  increased 
lis  budget  to  in(  hide  a  ten-miiuue  sports- 
cast  at  l:".')')  a.m.  c\v\\  moining;  a  special 


Pigskin  Parade  program  saluting  colleges 
over  the  country  and  calling  the  plays  as 
the  experts  saw  them  at  noon  Saturdays; 
the  regular  Saturday  evening  broadcast 
had  been  increased  from  10  to  25  min- 
utes, and  at  11:15  p.m.  Saturday  a  late 
sports  show  had  been  added,  giving  last 
minute  scores  from  the  West  coast  and 
summarizing  the  highlight  games  of  the 
day.  In  addition,  Berlin's  also  sponsors 
all  football  games  and  other  sporting 
events  covered  by  WTMA's  sport  staff  at 
home  or  on  the  road. 

When  Berlin's  first  began  to  sponsor 
sports,  it  insisted  on  sponsoring  all  sports. 
Ihe  idea  behind  this  schedule  was  to 
make  (titain  that  Berlin's  woidd  be  as- 


Ready  to  sign  on  the 
dotted  line  for  the  sev- 
enth consecutive  year  of 
WTMA  sports  is  Sam 
Berhn,  owner  of  BER- 
LIN'S MEN'S  STORE 
With  him  is  Alwin  Ber- 
lin, present  manager 
representing  the  thirc 
generation  in  the  57 
year-old  business.  Stand 
ing  by  is  C.  Wylie  Cal 
der,  WTMA  sales  man 
ager. 
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sociatcd  with  everything  of  interest  to 
the  sports  loving  piibUe. 

Since  the  start  of  sports  sponsorship  by 
Berlin's,  WTMA  has  maintained  up-to- 
date  cards  and  window  displays  at  Ber- 
lin's store.  All  special  events  are  given 
individual  promotion  with  cards,  cour- 
tesy announcements  and  newspaper  ads 
telling  of  the  coming  event.  Also,  the 
daily  sports  broadcasts  are  used  to  herald 
coming  attractions  so  that  individuals  in- 
terested in  sports  will  know  very  definite- 
ly what  is  happening,  when  it  is  to  hap- 
pen, where,  and  that  Berlin's  makes  this 
event  possible. 

From  the  beginning,  commercials  have 
been  kept  to  a  moderate  length,  with  the 
content  of  the  sports  taking  precedence 
over  everything  else.  Actual  commercials 
are  factual,  to  the  point.  Commercials  for 
studio  shows  are  planned  around  Ber- 
lin's ability  to  serve  the  needs  of  all  men. 
They  stress  complete  stocks  of  sizes  and 
styles  and  the  unusual  number  of  dif- 
ferent lines  and  nationally  advertised 
brands.  In  some  instances  the  commer- 
cials sound  like  excerpts  read  from  a  cata- 
log. Biu  the  merit  of  this  approach  has 
been  proven  time  and  again  by  customers 
requesting  specific  items  mentioned  on 
the  programs. 

Jtor  play-by-play  broadcasts  originating 
at  the  scene  of  an  athletic  event,  the 
commercial  follows  a  slightly  different 
pattern.  Usually  these  broadcasts  start 
with  an  introductory  announcement  of 
one-minute  or  less  identifying  the  spon- 
sor and  telling  briefly  what  the  sponsor 
has  to  offer.  Throughout  the  event,  short 
commercials  of  30  to  45  seconds  are  used 
during  time-out  periods  when  the  action 
has  stopped.  These  announcements  are 
designed  to  fit  the  situation  at  hand.  If 
it's  a  football  game,  the  announcer  leads 
off  with  a  recap  of  a  particularly  exciting 
play.  7  hese  short  announcements  are  not 
used  at  every  time-out.  They  are  spaced 
often  enough  to  do  a  selling  job,  but  not 
so  frequent  that  the  listener  becomes  an- 
noyed. At  the  close  of  the  event,  another 
one-minute  commercial  and  an  invita- 
tion to  listen  for  the  next  event  completes 
the  broadcast. 

A  sports  fan  likes  action!  If  he  can't  see 


I  he  game,  he  wants  to  listen  to  a  descrip- 
tion that  figuratively  puts  him  in  a  grand- 
stand seat,  the  ringside  or  on  the  50-yard 
line.  WTMA  stresses  this  clarity  of  action 
in  all.  broadcasts.  A  studio  sinnmary  of 
sports  must  always  include  factual  mate- 
rial, it  must  be  accurate  and  the  emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  the  highlights.  Each 
listener  must  feel  that  the  sportsman  is 
speaking  to  him  personally.  The  sports- 
man must  present  the  drama  and  inten- 
sity of  each  event  enthusiastically.  This 
W' TMA  does  in  such  a  way  that  even  the 
uninitiated  may  enjoy  the  broadcast. 

If  it's  a  sporting  event,  some  listener  is 
going  to  want  to  hear  about  it;  so  WTMA 
sports  broadcasts  not  only  feature  the 
major  sports  activities,  but  also  include 
many  special  features  on  minor  sports, 
activities  of  primary,  secondary  schools, 
amateur,  semi-pro  and  professional  or- 
ganizations. The  gamut  of  sports  on 
WTMA  covers  everything  from  sail  boat 
racing  to  relay  races. 

If  WTMA  sports  had  not  produced  in- 
creased sales  for  Berlin's,  it  would  not 
have  signed  the  contract  for  the  seventh 
consecutive  year.  There's  never  a  day  but 
that  some  listener  goes  to  Berlin's  for  a 
particular  item  mentioned  on  the  sports 
show,  or  some  friend  drops  in  to  ask  Mr. 
Berlin  how  some  sports  contest  is  going 
to  come  out.  (Some  listeners  look  upon 
Sam  Berlin  as  a  sports  oracle.)  Through 
his  sports  sponsorship,  Sam  Berlin  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  best  known  merchants  in 
this  area. 

lo  put  the  answer  to  the  question:  "Have 
the  results  warranted  tJie  cost  and  effort?" 
we  quote  Mr.  Berlin:  "In  our  57  years  of 
business  activity,  we  have  never  experi- 
enced a  more  successful  campaign  of  ad- 
vertising, and  we  have  literally  tried  ev- 
erything. We  have  tried  to  tell  the  public 
that  Berlin's  is  Charleston's  Oldest  and 
Greatest  Men's  Store;  that  Berlin's  offers 
the  widest  possible  variety  of  men's  cloth- 
ing; that  we  handle  only  quality  mer- 
chandise and  that  it  is  our  sincere  desire 
to  honestly  satisfy  every  customer.  It  is 
my  belief  that  our  sports  program  over 
W^TMA  has  done  this  job  and  done  it  in 
an  oiustanding  way." 
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We  KNOW  What  They  Say 
About  US They  Like  US  / 

Today.  Important  Men  in  Advertising  Agencies 
Throughout  the  Country  Say  There  is  A  Real  Need  for 

RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP  MAGAZINE 


We  find  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP of  real  value^full  of 
ideas  and  suggestions.  Use  it  more 
than  any  other  radio  magazine. 

Adam  F.  Eby 

ADAM   F.   EBY 

QC   ASSOCIATES 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


We  have  found  RADIO 
SHOWMANSHIP  to  be  interest- 
ing and  helpful.  We  keep  the  back 
issues  on  file  for  reference  and 
look  forward  to  receiving  each  is- 
sue. 

Russell  W.  Tolg 

BATTEN,  BARTON, 

DURSTINE   & 

OSBORN,   INC. 

Chicago,  III. 


I    should   like   to   tell    you   how 
much     I     enjoy     RADIO    SHOW- 
MANSHIP generally.  Every  issue 
is  a  fund  of  information. 
Eddie  Gould 
McCONNELL,  EAST- 
MAN dc  CO.,  I.TD. 
Toronto,   Ont. 


Wc  here  at  Newby  dC  Peron 
enjoy  reading  your  interesting 
magazine.   Keep   it   coming! 

A.   Wesley    Newby 

NEWBY   dc   PI;R0N, 

INC. 

ChiciKo,    III. 


RADIO    SHOWMANSHIP 

has  always  been  carefully  reail  in 
this  agency.  Your  issues  are  filed 
in  our  (jeneral  Data  file  under  the 
head  of  Radio. 

I.loyd  Mansfield 

LLOYD  MANSFIIILD 

CO. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Your  magazine  is  definitely 
of  interest,  and  assists  this  agency 
in  the  promulgation  of  ideas  and 
programs. 

Robert  J.  Enders 

ROBERT  J.  ENDERS 

ADV.  AGCY. 

Washington,    D.  C. 


Your  documented  success 
stories  of  merchandising  and  pro- 
motion have  constituted  no  small 
part  of  your  service  for  spot  oper- 
ation. I  enjoy  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP and  make  sure  that  no 
one  swipes  copies  from  my  file. 
The  entertainment  side  of  radio 
has  been  an  open  book.  You  are 
making  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  much  neglected  business  side 
of  radio. 

Robert  Collins 

N.  W.  AYER  8C  SON 

New   York  City 


.  Your  magazine  has  been  very 
avidly  read  by  the  writer  for  many 
months,  and  I  might  even  say 
years.  I  have  found  it  very  useful 
in   many  respects. 

Louis  J.  Nelson 

WADE  ADVERTISING 

AGENCY 

Chicago,  III. 


We  find  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP interesting.  The  news 
items,  the  success  stories,  and  the 
facts  on  radio  promotional  activi- 
ties are  good  reading  and  quite 
informative.  We  are  also  interest- 
ed in  the  participating  programs 
outlin<H.l.  In  short,  we  like  RADIO 
SHOWMANSHIP. 

Margaret   Wylie 
J.   WALTER   THOMP- 
SON CO. 
Chicflgo,   III. 


I  have  a  sad  story  to  tell  you. 
We  recently  expanded.  In  moving 
from  one  office  to  another  we 
either  misplaced,  lost  or  just  plain 
threw  out  our  back  issues  of 
RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP  which 
had  been  treasured  over  a  period 
of  five  years  and  which  we  found 
of  invaluable  reference.  Would 
you  please  send  us  one  copy  of 
every  back  issue  of  the  magazine 
which   you   have  available? 

Herbert  Panoff 

EDWARD  PRAGER 

ADV.  AGCY. 

Baltimore,    Md. 


Wc     find      RADIO     SHOW- 
MANSHIP   not    only    interesting 
but    also    helpful    in    our    business. 
Art   Lund 

CAMPBELL-MITHUN 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Your  magazine  has  a  wide 
readership  in  our  organization. 
We  have  found  it  very  interesting 
and  informative. 

Alan  Morrill 

ARTHUR  COHN  8C 

ASSOCIATES 

New  York  City 


We  find  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP both  interesting  and 
helpful. 

THE   LEWIS  AGENCY 
Washington,    D.  C. 


For     a     busy     radio     executive 
your  magazine  is  a  must! 
Alex  Ruben 
UNITED  SERVICE 
ADV. 
Newark,    N.J. 
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RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP  is 
a  swell  little  magazine  and  we 
look  forward  to  receiving  it  every 
month. 

Henry  Klein 

PHILIP  KLEIN  ADV. 

AGCY. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


We  find  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP interesting  and  help- 
ful. 

Genevieve  Lemper 

FOOTE,  CONE  8C 

BELDING 

Chicago,  111. 


RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP  is 
a  very  interesting  publication  re- 
plete with  many  ideas  and  plans 
suitable  to  radio  promotion. 

Fred  J.  Butler 

F.  H.  HAYHURST 

CO.,  LTD. 

Toronto,  Ont. 


RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP  is 

one  of  my  favorite  magazines. 
Elmire  Goldthwaite 
ELMIRE  GOLDTH- 
WAITE ADV. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Each  month  members  of  our 
organization  look  forward  to  your 
publication.  It  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting and  valuable. 

Ruth  E.  Friedman 

GREGORY  8C  BOUL- 

TON,  INC. 

Cleveland,  O. 


May  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  compliment  you  on  your  excel- 
lent publication  which  I  have  fol- 
lowed for  some  time  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest. 

Charles  E.  Claggett 
GARDNER  ADVER- 
TISING CO. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


We  have  found  your  maga- 
zine both  entertaining  and  in- 
structive. 

SMITH,   TAYLOR   8c 

JENKINS,  INC. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


I  find  RADIO  SHOWMAN- 
SHIP interesting  and  helpful.  In 
short,  we  like  it. 

W.  A.  Wade 

WADE   ADVERTISING 

AGCY. 

Chicago,  III. 


We  find  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP both  interesting  and 
helpful. 

Courtland  D.  Ferguson 

COURTLAND  D. 

FERGUSON,  INC. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


We  find  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP interesting  and  use- 
ful. 

F.   Romer 

ROMER  ADVERTISING 

SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C. 


We  wait  from  month  to  month 
for  the  next  issue  of  your  riiaKa- 
/ine.  It  is  definitely  an  aid  to 
those  planning  radio  promotions. 
May  I  at  this  time  congratulate 
you  on  your  magazine  and  extend 
my  sincere  best  wishes  for  your 
continued  success. 

C.    Rothblum 
UNITED  ADVER- 
TISING   AGENCY 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


We  find  your  magazine  a  most 
worthwhile  publication  for  our  or- 
ganization and  it  has  been  most 
enthusiastically  received  by  our 
radio  division. 

Harold   Seidel 
SEIDEL   ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENCY 
Washington,    D.  C. 


I  am  interested  in  the  field 
which  you  so  ably  cover,  and  I 
should  like  to  read  your  magazine 
regularly. 

A.  N.  Cheney 

J.  CARSON  BRANTLEY 

ADV.  AGCY. 

Salisbury,  N.  C. 


.  .  Allow  me  to  extend  to  you  my 
sincere  congratulations  on  a  good 
job  well  done.  Yes,  I  have  before 
me  a  copy  of  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP Magazine.  I  am  anx- 
ious to  have  back  numbers  as  well 
as   future  ones. 

Fletcher   B.   Trunk 

RAYMOND  KEANE 

ADV.  AGCY. 

Denver,   Colo. 


Thank  You  for  Telling  Us 


^ 


There  is  but  one  straight  road  to  success  and 
that  is  MERIT.  The  man  who  is  most  successful 
is  the  man  who  is  the  most  USEFUL.  That  goes 
for  magazines,  too!  RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP 
appreciates  its  opportunity  for  service,  and  it 
lives  up  to  that  trust  through  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive coverage  of  every  aspect  of  local  and 
regional  commercial  programming. 

That's  why  advertising  pays  dividends  when 
you  advertise  in  RADI9  SHOWMANSHIP, 
radio's  established  magazine  in  the  field  of  com- 
mercial programming. 

We  don't  claim  to  have  the  largest  circulation 
of  any  trade  paper  in  the  field,  and  if  it's  lookers 
yoii  want  for  your  advertisement,  then  you'll 
place  your  space  with  the  magazine  which  claims 
the  largest  circulation.  But  remember  this  .  .  . 
circulation  alone  is  no  basis  for  space  buying. 
If  no  one  buys,  it*s  still  a  waste  of  money. 

If  it's  BUYERS  you  want,  it's  good  business 


sense  to  place  your  space  in  a  magazine  which 
reaches  a  select,  prestige  group  of  loyal  readers. 
On  that  basis,  space  in  RADIO  SHOWMAN- 
SHIP gets  you  the  most  for  the  least.  That's 
why  you  can  be  sure  of  results  when  you  adver- 
tise your  product  or  service  in  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP. 

We'll  furnish  all  the  statistics  you  want  .  .  . 
but  you've  read  the  story! 


RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP 

MAGAZINE 

1004  Marquette 

Minneapolis  2,  Minn. 
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SHOWMANSCOOPS 

RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP  welcomes  unusual  photo- 
graphs of  merchandising  stunts  used  by  businessmen  to 
promote     listener     interest     in     their     radio     programs. 


On  a  single  broadcast  at 
Indian  Head,  Sask.  (pop. 
1700),  ^3,100  was  subscribed 
towards  the  Saskatchewan 
anti-tuberculosis  fund.  Aired 
for  the  Associated  Canadian 
Travellers'  as  a  CKRM  pub- 
lic service  feature,  the  broad- 
cast featured  amateurs  select- 
ed earlier  in  the  evenini 
from  a  group  of  30  contest- 
ants. During  the  fall  cam- 
paign, 13  towns  were  visit 
by  CKRM,  Regina,  with 
total  of  ^16,067  raised  foi 
T.B.P.F.  Grand  total  for  3 
broadcasts  during  the  year: 
^36,925.  Here,  contestants 
and  CKRM  personnel  cut 
loose. 


Full  House 
Builds  Sales 


Scores  of  high  school  stu 
dents  swarm  before  a  Phila 
delphia  theatre  to  await  the" 
start  of  the  WFIL  Campus 
Quiz.  (For  story,  see  Show- 
tnansliip  In  Action,  p.  62.) 
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Housewives  galore  partici- 
pate in  the  WWSW  Treasure 
Hunt  sponsored  by  THORO- 
FARE  STREAMLINED 
SUPERMARKETS.  (For 
story,  see  Showmanship  In 
Action,  p.  62.) 

Something  new  for  the  man- 
on-the-street  is  sponsored  over 
KFAB  by  NEBRASKA  CON- 
SOLIDATED MILLS.  Here, 
advertising  manager,  James 
Werner,  tells  sales  representa- 
tives about  the  new  show.  Seat- 
ed next  to  him  is  Milton  Rey- 
nolds, vice  president  of  ALLEN 
8C  REYNOLDS,  INC.,  advertis- 
ing agency.  (For  story,  see 
Showmanship  In  Action,  p.  63. ) 


Local  promotion  for  network  and 
local  shows  was  featured  in  all  12 
UNITED  DRUG  COMPANY 
stores  in  Boston,  Mass.  What  WEEI 
and  Marie  H.  Houlahan  dreamed 
up  was  a  series  of  displays  built 
around  the  REXALL  show,  with 
panel  pictures  of  REXALL  artists, 
and  pictures  of  WEEI  stars  and 
CBS  headliners.  UNITED  DRUG 
plans  to  stimulate  interest  in  similar 
displays  in  the  Los  Angeles  mar- 
ket. AH  displays  are  in  heavily  traf- 
ficked centers. 
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SHOWMANSHIP 
IN  ACTION 


Promotions  and  merchandising  stunts  that 
will   lift   a   program    out   of   the   ordinary. 


Groceries 

TREASURE     HUNT     What    is    making    the 

J  HOROI  ARI     SlRKAMLlNED    Sl'PKRM  ARKE  IS 

a  thoroughfare  for  the  distaff  side  is  a 
five  times  weekly  Treasure  Hunt  witli 
jjartici pants  given  clues  to  five  items  dis- 
played in  the  store  from  which  the  broad- 
cast originates.  WWSW  staff  announcer, 
John  Da\is,  selects  five  items  for  sale  in 
the  grocery  store,  jots  down  such  identi- 
fying clues  as  color  combinations  on  box 
or  cover,  trademark  or  slogan,  with  a 
copy  for  himself  and  a  copy  for  partici- 
pant. To  each  participant  who  spots  the 
item  which  she  is  sent  to  find  goes  a  box 
of  groceries. 

AVire  recorder  is  used  lo  pick  up  the 
program,  which  originates  in  any  one  of 
the  75  Ihorofari  Sikkamlinku  Super- 
markets. Show  goes  on  the  air  with  emcee 
Davis  announcing  the  address  of  the  store 
from  which  he  is  on  location.  Action  be- 
gins with  the  introduction  of  the  store 
manager  and  a  joiiu  disc  ussion  of  the  five 
boxes  of  prizes  and  the  grocery  items  in- 
cluded in  them.  \hc  Treasure  Hunt 
starts  with  an  interview  with  the  first 
partici[:)ant  about  her  grocery  shopping 
problems.  By  the  time  the  fifth  woman  is 
sent  off  on  the  Treasure  fJunt  the  first 
two  ;iic  l);i(  k  lo  r(j)()i  I  on  lluii  success. 

\\'h;n     IhoROI  ARI     SlRKAMI.INEl)  SllM.R- 

MARKi  IS  had  in  mind  in  taking  on  spon- 
sorship ol  I  lie  WWSW,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 
Icatinc:  lo  sell  groceries,  build  friends, 
move  hiaiKJ  iiaiiie  mere  handise.  (>)mmc'r- 
(ials  |>hig  brand  mcK  handise.  /•'.xani f)le: 

"NfYi-r  trust   strangers   .   .   .   never  buy  a  pig  «"   n 
poke  .   .   .  always  buy  the  known  brand  .  .   .  the  na- 


tionaUy  advertised  brands  of  food  that  experience 
has  taught  you  to  depend  on.  Your  Thorofare 
Streamline  Market  carries  only  the  better  brands. 
So  make  it  a  point  to  shop  where  you  know  you'll 
find  quality.  Thorofare  Streamline  Stores  are  smart- 
ly planned  to  save  you  steps  .  .  .  providing  easier, 
more  convenient  self-service.  There's  a  modern 
Thorofare  Streamlined  Market  in  your  neighbor- 
hood .  .  .  it'll  pay  ycni  to  patronize  it." 

To  build  store  traffic  for  each  broad- 
cast, a  Treasure  Hunt  box  is  put  on  dis- 
play in  the  grocery  store  four  or  five  days 
before  the  sliow  goes  on  location  there. 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:  September  9,  1946. 

Broadcast    Schedule:    Monday    through    Friday,    7:15- 

7:30  p.m. 

Preceded  By:   News. 

Followed  By:  Sports. 

Sponsor:    Thorofare    Streamlined    Supermarkets. 

Station:  WWSW,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Power:  250  watts. 

COMMENT:  By  recording  the  series  dur- 
ing the  daytime  shopping  fiours,  broad- 
casting it  in  early  evening  time,  the  spon- 
sor gets  a  bontis  all-family  atidience  that's 
all  to  the  gc:)od  from  the  standpoint  of 
sales,  good  will  and  store  traffic.  (For  pic, 
see  Shoivnuinscoops,  p.  61.) 


Ice  Creams 

CAMPUS  QUIZ  A  three-way  success  by 
gaining  listeners  for  WTIL,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  building  audiences  in  the  theaters 
in  which  it  is  held,  and  selling  Sipplee- 
Seaetest  ice  cream  prodiu  ts  is  the  cjues- 
tion-and-answer  program.  Campus  Qiiiz, 
for  high  school  and  college  students. 

Format  of  the  show  calls  for  teams  rep- 
resenting two  different  schools.  AVinning 
team  lakes  a  fidl-si/ed  juke-box  back  to 
its  alma  mater.  Indixidual  winners  take 
home  such  prizes  as  puppies,  a  free  trip  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  an  airplane  flight  and 
a  two  months'  free  supply  of  Supplee- 
Sealtest  ice  cream. 

Extensive  was  the  advertising  and  pro- 
motion campaign  to  build  the  new  pro- 
gram. WFIL  u\ili/ed  nearly  1 ,()()()  dash 
and  car  caids  on  Philaclel[)liia  and  sub- 
urban trollc'Ns  and  buses  to  promote  the 
show,  lo  5, ()()()  radio  homes  went  a  post- 
card mailing.  Spot  annoinicements  on 
WFIL  annoinue  the  schools  to  be  repre- 
sented and  the  theater  in  which  tlie  show 
A\  ill  be  held  each  week.  1  heaters  use  lob- 
by dis|)la\s  and  movie  trailers  to  build 
the   \isual   andicnce.  On   each    i)roaclcast 
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day  100-line  advertisements  appear  on 
the  amusement  pages  ol  local  newsj)a- 
pers.  Advertising  in  local  weeklies  is  also 
used.  Easel  displays  in  school  recreation 
rooms  and  cafeterias  are  also  set  up  dur- 
ing the  week  preceding  the  broadcast, 
and  featured  names  on  the  show  make 
frequent  visits  to  high  school  assembhes 
and  pep  rallies. 

AIRFAX:    Wally   Butterworth   and   Tom   Moorehead   act 
as   quiz-masters,   prepare  and   present  the   questions. 
First  Broadcast:  October  29,  1946. 
Broadcast  Schedule:   Tuesday,   9:00-9:30  p.m. 
Sponsor:  Supplee-Sealtest. 
Station:  WFIL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Power:    1,000  watts. 
Population:   2,081,602. 
Agency:  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

COMMENT:  Because  program  here  fans 
the  flames  of  school  rivalries,  it  repre- 
sents a  splendid  way  to  establish  listen- 
ing and  visual  audiences  in  jigtime.  (For 
pic,  see  Sljounnanscoops,  p.  60.) 


Men's  Wear 

BARBERSHOP  HARMONIES  One  of  the  things 
that  made  the  oldtime  Barbershop  Har- 
monies the  attractions  they  were  was  the 
good  fellowship  that  was  part  and  parcel 
of  the  music.  Good  fellowship  didn't  be- 
come passe  when  handle-bar  mustaches 
came  off,  nor  did  the  music  made  popu- 
lar by  barbershop  quartettes  go  out  of 
favor.  In  Warren,  O.,  Cooper  Tailors 
combines  good  fellowship  with  Barber- 
shop Harmonies  in  a  radio  series  broad- 
cast over  W'RRN.  Two-and-two-make- 
lour  theory  behind  the  series:  well-loved 
barbershop  harmonizing  ties-in  w^ith  the 
Cooper  Tailor  Shop  idea  of  a  place 
where  good  fellows  get  together. 

Each  program  is  dedicated  to  an  in- 
dividual customer,  one  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  community  who  has  made 
the  Cooper  shop  a  faxored  meeting  place 
for  many  long  years. 

AIRFAX:    Series    is    transcribed    show.    Barbershop    Har- 
monies, adapted  to  local  needs. 
First  Broadcast:  October   1,   1946. 
Broadcast  Schedule:  Tuesday,  7:15-7:30  p.m. 
Preceded  By:   Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Followed  By:  Arthur  Hale. 
Sponsor:  Cooper  Tailors. 
Station:  WRRN,  Warren,  O. 
Power:   250  watts. 
Population:   60,000. 


COMMENT:  A  broadcast  series  need  not 
be  elal)oiale  nor  costly  to  perform  an 
oiustanding  service  lor  its  sponsor.  Here's 
an  easy  to  produce  program  whic  h  makes 
an  excellent  good  will  gesture.  In  addi- 
tion, it's  a  splendid  illustration  of  the 
technicjue  of  building  a  successful  hxal 
program  from  s\nchcalecl  materiiil.  wiili 
benefit  to  station  and  sponsor. 


Milling 

WHAT'S  COOKIN'  A  show  with  a  lot  of 
commercial  hooks  was  what  James  Wer- 
ner, advertising  manager,  wanted  for 
Nebraska  Consolidated  Mills  of  Oma- 
ha and  Grand  Island.  And  that's  exactly 
What's  Cookin'  over  KFAB.  All  to  the 
good,  for  adman  Werner's  money,  is  tlie 
fact  that  What's  Cookin'  fits  the  prod- 
uct. Mothers  Best  Flolr,  for  spur-of- 
the-moment  commercial  chatter  brought 
into  the  conversation  by  the  announcer 
when  interviewing  street  crowds. 

Each  person  inter\  iewed  on  the  man- 
on-the-street  show  is  given  a  membership 
in  the  What's  Cookin'  Club,  along  with 
a  card  worth  a  five  pound  sack  of  Moth- 
er's Best  Flour  or  Dixianna  Pancake 
Flour  at  the  recipient's  grocer.  Grocer's 
names  are  given  on  the  air  w^hen  possible 
by  the  persons  interviewed.  AVhile  the 
show  was  built  primarily  for  a  street 
broadcast,  it  can  also  be  used  to  ccner 
special  events. 

Says  Miltc^n  Reynolds,  vice  president 
of  Allen  &:  Reynolds,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency:  "This  is  the  vehicle  we  have  been 
looking  for.  It  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
sugar  coat  many  commercials  in  a  quar- 
ter-hour broadcast  and  still  have  a  pro- 
gram packed  with  newsy  interviews  that 
make  for  good  radio  listening." 

AIRFAX:   Announcer-emcee  on  the  show  is  Lyell   Brem- 
ser. 

Sponsor:  Nebraska  Consolidated  Mills. 
Station:  KFAB,  Omaha-Lincoln.  Nebr. 
Power:   50,000  watts. 
Agency:  Allen  8C  Reynolds,  Inc. 

COMMENT:  To  stimulate  sales,  create 
dealer  good  will,  a  show  wTth  plenty  of 
hooks  in  it  has  what  it  takes.  (For  pic,  see 

Showmansroops,  p.  60.) 
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ubiic  Utilities  on  the  Radio 


Variety  of  programs  presented  by  the  industry  throughout  the  country, 
primarily,  says  the  author,  in  the  establishment  of  good  will,  but  also 
for  sales  promotion  and  for  meeting  emergency  conditions;  effective- 
ness of  various  types  of  broadcasts. 

By  MARIE  FORD 


TO  establish  a  priority  rating  with  the 
public  is  trail's  end  for  all  advertising 
cflort.  To  that  extent  radio  advertising  is 
no  different  from  other  advertising  media. 
However,  as  the  youngest  member  of  the 
advertising  family,  radio  is  not  so  well 
known  generally  as  the  other  media. 

And  yet,  in  the  public  utility  field,  we 
have  as  an  example  of  the  successful  use 
of  broadcast  advertising  the  Central  Il- 
linois Light  Company,  Every  day,  Mon- 
day through  Saturday,  since  1935  the  peo- 
ple of  Cilcoland  have  heard  its  10-minutc 
message  of  good  will,  sales,  and  service 
over  WMBli,  Peoria,  Illinois.  The  "Cilco 
Town  Crier"  combines  news  and  infor- 
mation on  social  and  civic  events  with 
selling  copy  about  Cilco  gas  and  elec- 
trical api^liances  and  services. 

Likewise,  in  San  Francisco,  California. 
Tac  ific  (ias  and  Electric  (Company  set  up 
a  long-time  s[K>nsorship  of  "Evening  (Con- 
cert" over  KVA  seven  nights  a  week. 

In  Si  loam  Springs,  Arkansas,  Arkansas 
Western  Gas  Company  began  sponsor- 
ship of  "News  for  Breakfast"  over  KUOA 
in   1935  and  ihrough   the  yeais  I  he  pro- 


gram built  up  a  record  of  sales  and  good 
will  for  Arkansas  Western. 

PURPOSE  OF  A  RADIO  CAMPAIGN 

For  the  most  part,  public  utilities  have 
used  radio  primarily  as  a  factor  in  the 
establishment  of  good  w^ill,  biu  sales  have 
also  been  a  motivating  factor.  In  other 
cases,  radio  has  been  useful  in  meeting 
emergency  conditions.  These  three  situa- 
tions represent  the  main  functions  to 
which  public  utilities  ha\e  made  use  of 
broadcast  advert ising. 

1.  In  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  St.  Au- 
gustine Gas  Company  has  a  long-term 
contract  with  WFOY  for  sponsorship  of 
the  "St.  Augustine  Newsreel."  While  the 
firm  sponsors  the  series  each  weekday, 
on  a  52-week  contract,  commercial  copy, 
used  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
(jiiarter-hour  broadcast,  is  entirely  insti- 
tutional in  nalinc. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Ducpiesne 
Light  Company  also  uses  the  instiiiuion- 
al  approach  on  its  30-minute  weekly  pro- 
giam,  "Bernie  Armstrong  Presents."  Since 
1937  this  pr()gi;nn  of  organ  melodies  and 
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songs  has  been  used  on  KDKA  to  remind 
listeners  of  the  basic  importance  of  elec- 
tric power  in  the  world  today,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  its  importance  to 
Pittsbiugh. 

2.  Tliat  good  will  and  sales  may  go 
hand  in  hand  is  indicated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Cilco.  As  R.  S.  AVallace,  Chair- 
man of  Central  Illinois  Light  Company, 
pointed  out,  "Oiu'  program  is  a  very  im- 
portant link  in  our  effort  to  obtain  and 
retain  the  good  will  of  the  public."  But 
on  the  sales  side,  kilowatt  hours  per  year, 
per  resident  customer,  increased  from 
about  600  in  1932  to  1,025  in  1939.  The 
company  gives  radio  its  full  share  of 
credit  in  this  record  of  increased  con- 
sumption. 

In  connection  with  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company's  sponsorship  of  "Eve- 
ning Concert,"  most  of  the  commercial 
copy  was  institutional  in  nature,  but  at- 
tention was,  on  occasion,  called  to  elec- 
tric light  bulbs,  lamps,  heaters,  etc.,  with 
good  results. 

3.  Radio  is  most  frequently  used  to 
increase  the  use  of  a  product  or  service, 
but  the  experience  of  the  Southern  Bell 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  Birm- 
ingham, Alabama,  over  \VSGN  shows  how 
it  may  achieve  just  the  opposite  result. 
To  meet  an  emergency  situation,  the  com- 
pany used  one  spot  announcement  ask- 
ing that  listeners  confine  telephone  calls 
to  emergency  cases.  There  was  an  im- 
mediate marked  reduction  and  the  over- 
loaded condition  of  the  lines  was  quickly 
eliminated,  according  to  R.  E.  Simmons, 
district  manager. 

\V.  F.  Stevens,  advertising  manager  for 
the  ^\^estchester  Lighting  Company  and 
Yonkers  Electric  Light  &  Power,  sums  up 
the  place  of  radio  in  the  public  utilities 
advertising  picture.  "We  realize  that  our 
local  radio  station  is  an  adjunct  to  other 
media  at  a  cost  that  is  not  prohibitive," 
he  says.  "In  using  it,  we  give  actual  and 
practical  recognition  to  an  agency  whose 
life  line  is  linked  with  the  comrnodity 
we  sell,  electricity." 

There  is  one  advantage  in  a  broadcast 
series  which  is  shared  by  no  other  adver- 
tising medium.  AVith  radio  there  is  a 
chance  to  establish,  by  means  of  the  hu- 
man voice  as  it  comes  from  the  loudspeak- 


er, a  personal  ( (>nta(  i  wiih  ilic  (oiisiiiiicr, 
which  is  not  a\ail;il)ic  uiili  an\  oiiici- 
medium. 

AUDIENCE  SELECTION 

Howexer,  the  elfecti\eness  ol  an\  ladio 
campaign  is  to  a  large  degree  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  listening  audience  whi(  h 
the  advertiser  can  capture  lor  his  pro- 
gram. For  the  most  part,  public  lUilities 
seek  to  reach  the  mass  audience,  but,  even 
here,  it  is  first  necessary  to  determine 
whether  this  mass  audience  will  be  pri- 
marily feminine  or  whether  it  will  repre- 
sent the  all-family  group. 

The  feminine  audience  has  been  an 
extremely  productive  one  for  many  ad- 
vertisers, and  the  Niagara  Hudson  Power 
Corporation  found  that  its  participating 
sponsorship  of  "Modern  Kitchen"  on 
\VGR,  Buffalo,  New  York,  was  an  effec- 
tive way  to  reach  the  mass  feminine  audi- 
ence. As  an  additional  tie-iq^  for  this 
sponsor,  every  recipe  used  on  the  pro- 
gram was  tested  in  the  Niagara  Hudson 
kitchen,  and  a  bi-monthly  feature  of  the 
show  was  a  broadcast  from  the  firm's 
auditorium. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Georgia 
Power  Company  sponsored  "This  is 
Your  Georgia"  over  W^SB,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  it  was  appealing  to  an  all-family 
group.  The  same  was  true  of  "Builders 
of  Soiuh  Florida"  which  the  Florida 
Power  &  Light  Companv  sponsored  over 
\VIOD,  Miami,  Florida. 

Public  utility  companies,  for  the  most 
part,  rely  more  on  programs  than  they 
do  on  spot  announcements.  Spot  an- 
nouncements are  primarily  a  selling  me- 
dium, and,  in  most  campaigns  in  this 
business  field,  good  will  is  as  important 
an  element  as  sales.  Only  with  a  program 
can  the  advertiser  capitalize  fully  on  the 
institutional  value  of  a  broadcast  cam- 
paign. 

In  selecting  a  specific  program,  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  the  important  thing 
is  to  select  one  that  (1)  fits  the  advertis- 
ing needs  of  the  moment  and  (2)  interests 
the  greatest  number  of  the  particular  lis- 
tening audience  that  the  advertiser  wants 
to  reach.  In  other  words,  a  program 
should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  its  ap- 
peal to  a  specific  audience.  In  choosing 
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such  a  program,  a  show  tailored  to  fit  the 
particular  interests  of  a  specific  area  for  a 
given  advertising  need  has  the  greatest 
prospect  for  success. 

Whether  a  program  is  slanted  at  the 
feminine  listener  or  to  the  general  atidi 
ence,  and  whether  it  is  institutional  or 
sales  in  purpose,  there  are  certain  basic 
program  tyj>es  which  ha\e  pro\ed  profit- 
able. 

BASIC  PROGRAM  TYPES 

News  has  a  broad,  general  appeal  to 
all  listeners,  regardless  of  economic  status, 
and  it  was  this  type  of  audience  that  the 
Northern  States  Power  Company  set  out 
to  reach  in  its  sponsorship  over  WEAU 
of  "Evening  News."  L.  L.  Baxter,  presi- 
dent of  Arkansas  Western  Gas  Company, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  company ^s  spon- 
sorship of  "News  for  Breakfast"  over 
KUOA:  "We  feel  that  this  method  of 
advertising  is  very  much  worthwhile  and 
it  is  now  considered  a  regular  part  of  oiu' 
scheme  of  advertising." 

Abotit  one-half  of  all  radio  time  is  de- 
voted to  music,  and  broadcasts  of  this 
kind  may  be  adapted  to  fit  a  wide  variety 
of  needs.  In  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  the 
(ity  light  company  sponsored  "Musical 
Melange"  o\er  WGL  on  a  weekly  sched- 
ule, and,  on  the  other  hand,  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric's  "Evening  Concert"  over 
KYA  was  heard  seven  nights  a  w^ek. 
When  records  are  used  in  connection 
witli  such  broadcasts,  a  program  series 
has  the  added  advantage  of  being  easily 
])roduced  and  relatively  inexpensive. 

Public  interest  in  (juiz  features  has 
maintained  a  high  level  o\er  a  period  of 
years.  For  the  most  part,  in  the  public 
utilities  field,  such  features  ha\e  been 
(onfuied  largely  to  those  appealing  to 
feminine  listeners.  1  he  W^ashington  Wa- 
ter Power  Company  used  sue  h  a  program 
on  KXLY,  Spokane,  Washington,  when 
il  sponsored  a  half-houi'  weekly  "Reddy 
Kilowatt  Kildien  Qui/"  to  build  good 
will,  and  to  increase  (he  use  of  electric 
power  and  aji|)]ian(('s.  Members  of  the 
studio  audiciHc  had  a  (hance  to  ])aiti(i- 
patc  for  pri/cs  \\lKn  ( onlcsiants  (ailed  to 
answer  (|nesti()ns.  ( ioiilcslanls  icpicscnt 
ed  various  women's  organi/ations  and 
clubs.  Such  programs  create  a  very  per- 


sonal relationship  between  the  audience 
and  the  sponsor. 

W'hile  there  is  a  w^ide  range  of  subject 
matter  in  the  presentation  of  dramatic 
programs,  this  type  of  programming  has 
not  been  especially  poptdar  with  public 
luilities.  If  such  a  program  is  used,  it 
must  almost  of  necessity  be  a  transcribed, 
syndicated  program  on  records,  since  the 
cost  of  local  productions  of  this  nature  is 
beyond  the  advertising  budget  of  most 
firms. 

"The  Land  We  Five  In,"  sponsored 
by  the  Union  Electric  Company,  over 
KMOX,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  is  an  otit- 
standing  exception.  This  weekly  half- 
hour  program  features  a  professional  cast 
in  dramatized  narrations  of  the  history  of 
St.  Lotiis  and  it  is  the  largest  locally  pro- 
duced radio  show  in  the  area. 

In  Baton  Rotige,  Lotiisiana,  the  Gulf 
States  LUilities  Company  selected  a  tran- 
scribed series,  "Easy  Aces,"  for  broadcast 
o\er  WJBO  three  times  a  week  for  fifty- 
two  weeks.  What  the  Carolina  Power  &: 
Light  Cxjmpany  selected  for  airing  over 
\\'RAL,  Raleigh,  North  (Carolina,  was 
"Boston  Blackie,"  a  detecti\e  mystery, 
with  a  once-a-week,  52-week  contract. 

Public  service  offerings  of  a  local  na- 
ttire  are  particularly  popidar  among  pub- 
lic utilities  and  the  tie-up  between  a  ser\  - 
ice  program  for  a  ser\  ice  enterprise  is  an 
excellent  one.  Of  course,  ])ublic  service 
represents  a  wide  field  in  which  to  oper- 
ate, but  one  example  comes  from  the  old 
Nashville  Power  k  Light  Company  w^hich 
was  a  participating  sponsor  on  a  garden 
feattire,  "I  he  Old  Dirt  Dabber,"  for  six 
consecutive  years.  I'he  series  was  broad- 
cast over  WLAC  as  a  service  to  local  gar- 
deners and  it  was  so  successfid  that  it 
later  became  a  network  featiue.  "Garden 
for  Victory,"  sponsored  over  WGST,  At- 
lanta, Gec3rgia,  and  also  carried  oxer 
WGAII,  Athens,  and  WRCiA.  Rome,  for 
the  Cieorgia  Power  (^ompan\.  is  anothei 
example. 

A  splendid  exanij)le  of  pui)lic  service 
comes  from  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma, 
where  the  Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  C^om- 
panv  sponsored  "\\^)men  Connnandos" 
()\ii  W  K\  .  Ihis  institiuional  program 
carried  one  oi  the  highest  listenei-  ratings 
of  anv  local  program  aiied  on  WK\',  and 
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il  was  rc(()gni/c'd  as  the  clearing  house 
lor  inlorniation  on  all  ci\  ic  and  patriotic 
activities  of  a  local  and  regional  nature. 
While  most  advertisers  prefer  to  stick 
to  the  tested,  tried-and-true  program  for- 
mulas, new  and  original  ideas  have  con- 
tribtued  more  than  anything  else  to  the 
tremendous  growth  of  radio  as  an  enter- 
tainment and  advertising  meditmi.  Biu 
whatever  the  program  choice,  stick  with 
it  long  enough  to  determine  whether  it 
suits  the  advertising  needs  of  the  moment 
as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  consumer. 
To  rtm  a  show  a  short  while  and  then 
drop  it  is  to  destroy  an  investment.  Keep 
at  it  until  there  is  proof  either  that  the 
program  is  successful  or  that  people  ha\  e 
no  interest  in  it. 

TIME  SELECTION 

In  the  over-all  effectiveness  of  a  radio 
campaign,  time  is  an  important  factor, 
and  it  is  an  aspect  of  broadcast  advertis- 
ing that  merits  careful  consideration.  Let 
us  asstime  that  the  advertiser  has  selected 
the  audience  to  which  he  wants  to  direct 
his  message.  He  has  also  selected  a  pro- 
gram which  will  interest  that  audience. 
The  next  step  is  to  select  a  time  at  which 
that  particular  audience  is  available. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  a  public  utility 
company  seeks  the  ear  of  the  feminine 
audience,  morning  or  afternoon  time  is 
indicated.  For  example,  the  Philadelphia 
Electric  Company,  in  its  sponsorship  of 
Zella  Drake  Harper  over  t\'IBG,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  on  a  participating 
basis,  got  the  ear  of  the  housewife  at 
9  a.m.  On  the  other  hand,  evening  time 
is  indicated  for  the  company  who  wants 
to  reach  the  all-family  audience. 

For  example,  the  El  Paso  Electric  Com- 
pany, when  it  sponsored  "Imperial  Lead- 
er" over  KROD,  El  Paso,  Texas,  present- 
ed its  radio  offering  at  7  p.m.  on  a  twice- 
a-week  schedide. 

In  the  determination  of  the  chances  for 
success  of  a  given  program,  the  sponsor 
nuist  also  take  into  consideration  the 
popularity  and  appeal  of  adjacent  and 
competing  programs.  If  programs  which 
precede  ancl  follow  are  popular,  it  simpli- 
fies the  problem  of  building  audiences 
for  the  program  betw^een  them.  By  the 
same  token,  a  consideration  of  progiams 


aired  on  other  stations  is  also  jjioliiabh  . 
For  example,  if  the  program  in  cjucsiion 
differs  in  content  from  its  competition,  ii 
stands  a  greater  chance  of  building  an 
audience  since  it  appeals  tc;  a  diffcrcni 
audience  from  the  already  established 
programs. 

STATION  SELECTION 

Selection  of  the  right  station  is  largelv 
a  matter  of  determining  whom  the  ])id)li( 
utilities  want  to  reach.  Here,  it's  a  mat- 
ter of  deciding  the  location  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  customers,  and  then  selecting 
the  station  that  will  reach  those  custom- 
ers. In  the  last  analysis,  the  actual  station 
selection  shoidd  be  based  on  which  sta- 
tion does  the  most  economical  job  of  co\  - 
ering  the  area  the  achertiser  wains  to 
reach. 

With  this  as  the  standard,  the  City 
Light  Company,  Fort  VV^ayne,  Indiana, 
used  the  250-w^att  station,  \VGL.  El  Paso 
Electric  used  the  l,()()0-watt  station. 
KROD.  In  San  Francisco,  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  used  the  5,00()-watt  outlet,  KVA. 
For  its  "Treasure  Trails  of  Melody,"  the 
Pid^lic  Service  Company  of  Colorado 
used  the  50,000-watt  station,  KOA,  Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Each  oi  these  stations  performed  a  serv- 
ice for  the  advertiser  in  that,  regardless  of 
powTr  and  co\erage  area,  each  reached  a 
specific  audience  with  whom  the  ptdjlic 
utility  company  wanted  to  make  contact. 

In  general,  the  coverage  of  the  50, ()()()- 
watt  station  exceeds  that  of  the  5,000-watt 
outlet,  and  that  of  the  5,000-watt  station 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  250-watt  sta- 
tion. For  this  reason,  time  costs  may  vary 
tremendously,  with  the  50,000-watt  sta- 
tion able  to  demand  a  top  price  for  the 
chance  to  reach  a  more  widespread  audi- 
ence. Both  coverage  and  time  costs  must 
be  considered. 

BROADCAST  FREQUENCY 

The  nature  of  a  program  is  only  one 
factor  in  the  development  of  a  success- 
ful broadcast  campaign.  Frec|uency  with 
which  an  ad\ertiser's  message  is  heard  is 
another  important  element. 

\Vhile  the  amount  of  money  available 
for  a  campaign  is  a  factor  in  determining 
the  frec|uency  of  a  broadcast  campaign, 
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the  public  utility  company  cannot  over- 
look (1)  the  impact  the  ad\eitiser  wants 
to  make  on  his  audience;  (2)  the  specific 
purpose  behind  the  campaign;  and  (3) 
the  nature  of  the  program  itself. 

In  some  campaigns,  the  primary  ob- 
ject is  to  reach  some  limited  nimiber  of 
listeners  day  after  day.  For  example,  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric's  "Evening  Con- 
cert" of  classical  music  would  appeal  to 
a  limited  audience,  but  it  w^oidd  reach 
this  audience  regularly  seven  times  a 
week. 

In  other  campaigns,  the  purpose  is  to 
reach  as  many  families  as  possible  as  fre- 
quently as  possible.  It  was  this  objective 
that  influenced  the  St.  Augustine  (Flor- 
ida) Gas  Comj^any  to  sponsor  the  "St.  Au- 
gustine Ncwsreel"  over  WFOY,  six  times 
a  week  on  a  long-term  contract. 

^Vhile  a  daily  schedule  creates  the 
maximum  impression  on  the  listening 
audience,  the  purpose  behind  a  campaign 
to  some  extent  determines  the  frequency 
of  a  broadcast  campaign.  Sales  are  one 
thing,  and  selling  is  pretty  much  a  day- 
in-day-out  proposition.  An  institutional 
campaign  is  something  else  again,  and 
most  campaigns  of  this  nature  for  public 
tuilities  companies  are  on  a  weekly,  night- 
time schedule. 

Programs  aired  every  day  must  have  a 
relatively  simple  format,  and  there  must 
be  sufficient  available  material  to  main- 
tain a  consistent  level  of  performance.  A 
case  in  point  is  the  combination  of  piano 
and  songs,  featiuing  Jack  AV^ells,  wiiich 
the  (Consumer's  Public  Power  Project 
sponsored  six  times  a  week  over  KFAB, 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  at  12:15  p.m.  Since 
both  musical  programs  and  newscasts  can 
(ojuinuc  iiulefinitely  and  since  both 
reach  a  large,  diversified  audience,  adver- 
tisers on  a  daily  schedule  place  heavy  rcli- 
aiHc  upon  sikIi  offerings. 

)iisi  as  suich.  other  progiams  call  loi" 
A  less  liccjucnt  scluclulc.  For  example,  the 
Gity  of  Duhith  (Minnesota)  Water  X: 
Light  Depart ni(ni  sponsored  a  weekly 
"Bond  Spiel"  oxer  \VERG  on  a  weekly 
schedule  as  a  waiiimc  series.  It  was  effec- 
tive as  an  insi  ii  ui  ional  gestine  on  a  week- 
ly sclu-dulc-,  and  laiscd'  8277,000  in  War 
Bcjncl  pledges  in  six   moiuhs,  but  its  ef- 


fectiveness would  have  decreased  if  the 
program  had  been  aired  more  frequently. 

PROGRAM  LENGTH 

Audience  preference,  time  availability, 
program  content,  and  the  nature  of  the 
commercial  message  are  determining  fac- 
tors in  the  length  of  a  program.  Program 
content  is  particularly  important.  For 
example,  the  public  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  its  news  programs  in  15-minute 
intervals,  and  Arkansas  Western  Gas 
Company  followed  this  pattern  in  its 
"News  for  Breakfast"  series  over  KUOA. 
On  the  other  hand.  Union  Electric's  series 
on  KMOX,  "The  Land  We  Live  In,"  just 
as  surely  calls  for  thirty  minutes  to  al- 
low for  adequate  development  of  the  his- 
torical dramatizations. 

The  advertiser's  commercial  message 
must  also  be  considered.  In  the  interests 
of  better  progiamming,  the  niunber  of 
commercial  messages  w^iich  can  be  given 
on  any  program  is  limited  to  the  amount 
of  time  purchased  by  the  sponsor,  with 
greater  time  allowance  on  the  commer- 
cial during  the  day  than  can  be  used  in 
the  same  time  interval  at  night.  Obvious- 
ly, enough  time  must  be  purchased  to  al- 
low for  the  full  impact  of  the  commercial 
message  upon  the  listening  audience. 

WHAT  ABOUT  COMMERCIALS? 

Radio  listeners  want  programs  to  be 
interesting.  Sponsors  w^ant  them  to  be 
}>rontable.  It  takes  experience,  study,  and 
skill  to  achieve  a  balance  between  two 
points  of  view. 

While  commercials  may  be  designed 
to  serve  a  variety  of  functions,  with  the 
institutional,  sales,  and  special  events  ap- 
proaches the  three  main  categories,  pub- 
lic lUilily  companies,  for  the  most  part, 
hue  to  the  institutional  line. 

For  example,  San  Antonio  Public 
Service  commercials  on  its  historical 
dramatization,  "That  Year,"  compared 
various  utility  services  between  nozo  and 
the?i.  El  Paso  Electric  confined  its  com- 
mercials on  the  KROD  series  to  state- 
ments of  company  policy  as  affected  by 
wartime  icstrictions,  and  it  carried  on  an 
educational  campaign  i.e.,  to  educate 
l)eo|3le  to  rei)lace  blown  fuses  in  order  to 
a\()id  luniecessary  service  calls.  Support 
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was  also  given  to  the  purchase  of  War 
Bonds  and  Stamps  on  this  wartime  fea- 
ture. 

Thought  behind  Public  Service  Com- 
pany of  Colorado  connnercials  on  its 
KOA  series:  "Electricity  may  be  like  the 
genie  from  Aladdin's  lamp,  and  yet  it 
takes  men,  material,  and  experience  to 
bring  it  to  you.  So  in  these  war  times, 
nse  what  you  need,  but  do  not  waste  it." 

In  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Duquesne 
Light  Company  carried  the  wartime  an- 
gle even  further.  It  launched  a  campaign 
to  salvage  broken,  old  electric  appliances 
which  it  bought  with  \Var  Stamps.  The 
appliances  were  then  repaired  and  direct- 
ed to  the  homes  of  war  workers. 

However,  sales  may  also  be  combined 
with  the  institutional  approach.  In  Pe- 
oria, Illinois,  Central  Illinois  Light  used 
its  radio  series  primarily  for  its  good  will 
value,  but,  on  occasion,  commercials 
pushed  seasonal  appliances,  products, 
and  services,  as  well  as  "Better  Light, 
Better  Sight"  campaigns.  On  its  "Blue 
Flame"  series  over  W^EBC  the  City  of 
Duluth  (Minnesota)  Water  &  Light' De- 
partment kept  listeners  to  this  home- 
makers'  series  posted  on  new  products 
and  conveniences  utilizing  gas,  with  tips 
on  how  to  get  optimum  results  from  ap- 
pliances. 

The  nature  of  a  program  to  a  large  ex- 
tent determines  the  actual  form  of  the 
commercial  and  what  is  said  is  far  more 
important  than  how  much  time  is  con- 
sumed in  the  saying  of  it.  If  the  adver- 
tiser consistently  drives  home  his  main 
sales  points,  long-winded  sales  messages 
aren't  necessary. 

PROGRAM  PROMOTION 

Efforts  made  to  acquaint  customers 
with  the  existence  of  a  radio  program, 
its  characteristics,  time,  and  station,  fall 
into  the  category  of  promotion,  and  ad- 
vertising an  advertising  effort  is  often 
as  important  as  the  advertising  effort 
itself.  What  an  advertiser  really  buys  is 
the  possibility  of  developing  a  radio  audi- 
ence, and  promotion  for  a  radio  series  has 
much  to  recommend  it. 

A  program  will  be  broadcast  over  the 
same  station  at  the  same  time  over  a  peri- 
od of  weeks  or  years.  This  gives  the  spon- 


sor a  chance  to  prescnl  his  advci  lising 
to  a  group  of  listeners  lime  and  time 
again.  This  factor,  alone,  justifies  efioris 
to  add  new  listeners. 

On  the  theory  that  what  was  worth 
buying  was  worth  promoting,  Union 
Electric  went  all  out  for  its  series,  "The 
Land  We  Live  In."  Promotion  included 
500  dash  cards  on  streetcars;  1,000  coun- 
ter cards;  newspaper  advertisements;  spot 
announcements  on  KMOX;  25,000  en- 
graved invitations  to  listen  to  the  first 
broadcast;  Union  Electric  window  dis- 
plays; 75  24-sheet  posters  and  dealer  let- 
ters. All  that,  if  you  please,  for  a  simon- 
pure  institutional  offering  which  in- 
cluded only  one  commercial  at  the  end 
of  the  broadcast,  and  even  that  commer- 
cial is  dropped  if  the  content  is  of  a  re- 
ligious nature. 

This  one  campaign  illustrates  the  fact 
that  direct  mail,  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  point-of-sale  displays  may  all 
play  a  part  in  promotion  for  a  radio 
series. 

MERCHANDISING  ACTIVITIES 

Program  promotion  is  promotion  de- 
signed primarily  to  increase  the  tune-in 
for  a  specific  radio  campaign.  Merchan- 
dising is  also  an  important  part  of  suc- 
cessful broadcast  activities.  AVhile  the  two 
sometimes  overlap,  merchandising  may 
be  said  to  be  directed  mainly  toward  the 
product,  sponsor,  or  service  offered. 

Some  programs  are  designed  with 
their  merchandising  values  uppermost  in 
mind,  and,  in  such  cases,  the  merchandis- 
ing effort  is  continuous.  On  the  other 
hand,  merchandising  may  also  be  spas- 
modic and  quite  incidental  to  the  broad- 
cast effort.  In  such  cases,  merchandising 
effort  is  usually  used  to  stimulate  regular 
listeners  and  to  attract  new  ones  to  an 
already  established  radio  offering. 

As  an  example  of  merchandising  which 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  program  format, 
the  W^ashington  Water  Power  Company 
may  be  cited  in  connection  with  its  spon- 
sorship of  the  "Reddy  Kilowatt  Kitchen 
Quiz"  on  KFPY,  Spokane,  AVashington. 
This  half-hour  weekly  program  features 
quiz  contests  between  groups  of  women 
and  prizes  were  awarded  both  to  contest- 
ants  and   to   listeners   who   contribiued 
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usable  ideas.  Prizes  consisted  of  electri- 
cal appliances  and  of  money,  and,  in  the 
case  of  cash  awards,  the  money  was  usu- 
ally donated  to  club  act i\i ties. 

When  the  Birmingham  Electric  Com- 
pany, Birmingham,  Alabama,  took  on 
participating  sponsorship  of  the  \\^\PI 
"Model  Kitchen,"  it  also  developed  a 
form  of  merchandising.  Each  month  the 
company  sent  out  with  its  65. ()()()  bills  a 
booklet  which  told  the  stor)  of  the  com- 
pany and  its  radio  series. 

Programs  not  designed  to  do  a  persist- 
ently spectacular  merchandising  job  may 
also  lend  themselves  to  merchandising  ef- 
fort. For  example,  over  a  period  of  )ears, 
the  Central  Illinois  Light  Company  used 
its  "Town  Crier"  series  as  an  institutional 
offering,  but  as  stimulants  to  listeners, 
and  as  a  program  pep  pill,  it  incorporated 
various  merchandising  ideas  from  time  to 
time.  For  example,  it  conducted  a  con- 
test for  the  oldest  gas  and  light  bill.  Radio 
was  the  sole  mediinn  of  telling  the  public 
about  the  contest,  and  it  pulled  829  en- 
tries. 

For  a  period  of  time,  it  conducted  a 
hidden  appliance  contest.  Commercials 
were  presented  in  the  form  of  skits,  and 
listeners  were  asked  to  list  all  gas  and 
electrical  appliances  mentioned  in  the 
(hamatizations. 

In  almost  all  merchandising  effort  the 
listener  gets  something,  either  for  noth- 
ing, or  for  a  small  charge.  In  other  words, 
the  advertiser  gives  the  listener  an  in- 
ducement to  respond  to  his  direct  appeal. 

It  is  quite  true  that  merchandising  ef- 
fort may  be  carried  too  far,  and  in  such 
cases  it  builds  neither  good  will  nor  loyal 
audiences.  7he  basic  ingredient  of  the 
successfid,  economical  ])rogram  is  good 
entertainnuni. 

ESSENTIAL  FACTORS  FOR  SUCCESS 

\ot  all  l)road(ast  (ampaigns  succeed. 
I  Ik  \  don't  in  any  media.  Where  they 
(loni,  ii  is  usually  a  safe  assumption  that 
some  one  sup  in  (he  o\(T-all  strategN  has 
been  on  ci  looked. 

Hu(  right  oil  the  bat,  the  public  util- 
ii\  c()mj)any  starts  with  one  factor  in  its 
l;i\oi.  Radio  is  of  primary  value  to  the 
adxertiser  whose  ciisloniers  are  drawn 
Iroin  all  sections  ol   the  ( oinniunilN .    Ihe 


size  of  the  community  for  the  size  of  the 
business  is  not  in  itself  too  great  a  success 
factor.  Either  of  these  factors  may  deter- 
mine the  amoiuit  of  the  advertising  ap- 
propriation, btu  relati\e  impact  seems  to 
be  more  impc:>rtant  than  the  number  of 
dollars  spent.  Marked  success  with  the 
broadcast  medium  increases  with  the  rel- 
ative amoinit  of  the  total  btidget  spent  in 
radio. 

Many  ad\ertisers  have  to  be  shown  the 
impc:)rtance  of  continuity  of  effort  in  a 
broadcast  campaign,  yet  these  same  ad- 
vertisers w^ould  never  think  of  hiring  a 
salesman  on  a  13-week  basis.  Since  radio 
is  a  form  of  selling,  it  should  be  treated 
accc:)rdingly.  Radio  deals  with  an  audi- 
ence potential  rather  than  with  definite 
circulation  patterns,  and  it  isn't  by  acci- 
dent that  its  greatest  successes  are  on  the 
air  week  in,  week  out,  year  after  year. 

Westchester  Lighting  Company  and 
Yonkers  Electric  Light  &  Power  Com- 
pany pro\  ide  a  case  in  point.  The  firms 
used  radio  on  an  experimental  basis  in 
1939  and  the  program  has  today  become 
an  integral  part  of  their  advertising  ac- 
tivities. The  advertising  manager,  W.  F. 
Stevens,  sums  up  the  firms'  attitude  to- 
ward radio:  "The  local  radio  station,  like 
the  local  newspaper,  can  render  a  flexi- 
bility of  ser\  ice.  with  strictly  local  cc)\er- 
age,  appeal,  and  color." 

Duquesne  Light  Company,  Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania,  first  went  on  the  air  in 
1937  and  it  is  still  continuing  with  the 
same  program. 

C^oordination  ol  all  achertising  effoi  t 
is  a  \  ital  factor  in  the  success  of  an\  given 
campaign.  It's  the  same  old  story  of  a 
binidle  of  sticks;  tie  them  all  together 
and  the  sales  message  gets  that  nuu  h 
greater  penetration. 

1  he  nature  of  a  program  alone  does 
not  account  for  the  success  of  broadcast 
advertising.  It's  ecjually  impoi  taiu  to  get 
on  a  schedule  and  to  stick  to  it. 

Ihere  is.  of  course,  no  sure-fire  plan 
of  success.  It  is  possible  to  break  all  the 
I  ules  and  come  out  with  an  effective  cam- 
paign. J  he  prime  ingredients  are  cooper- 
ation, imagination,  and  j)atience.  That 
this  loinuda  woi  ks  is  e\  idenced  by  the 
main  case  histories  of  acherlisers  for 
whom  laclio  has  |)ioclucccl  icsults. 
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You'll  read  complete  reports  on  broadcast  advertising 

techniques  successfully   developed   by   advertisers   and 

radio  stations  throughout  the  country  in 


ADIO 


It's  the  businessman's  independent  source  of  radio  information  .  .  .  and 
radio's  established  publication  devoted  solely  to  the  much  neglected 
business  side  of  radio  programming.  Advertising  specialists,  business 
authorities  and  leaders  in  the  field  of  radio  present  their  experiences 
each  month  in  this  handy,  pocket-size  monthly  publication. 

X'S   IJVI    A    lilMMl  Plenty  for  HELMS  BAKERIES,  Los  An- 

geles,  Calif.,  using  200  spot  announcements  a  week.  HELMS  opens  and  closes 
its  announcements  with  two  blasts  of  a  whistle.  There's  a  simple  little  singing 
commercial  in  between.  Dana  H.  Jones,  of  the  Dana  Jones  Company,  Adver- 
tising, tells  the  story. 

J    HAiii'ltib     Ulfl    SALES    GD  Xhevdidfor 

the  GEORGE  EHRET  BREWING  COMPANY,  New  York  City.  New  to 
radio,  and  a  bit  skeptical,  the  brewery  reported  direct  evidence  of  sales  re- 
sults in  eight  weeks,  says  Fred  J.  Hamm,  executive  vice  president,  Moore  & 
Ham,  Inc.,  Advertising. 

They  do  for  the  HOME  FEDERAL 
SAVINGS  &  LOAN  ASSOCIATION,  Tulsa,  Okla.  Its  Conlan  rating  for  the 
KVOO  program  tops  all  competition.  Sponsor  is  now  in  its  sixth  year. 


Other  pertinent  articles  on  selling  merchandise  through  radio. 


AND  STILL  GOING  STRONG 


50-60  MONTHS 


40-50  MONTHS 


KPRO  .  Riverside,  Calif. 
WSAM  •  Saginaw,  Mich. 


30-40  MONTHS 

CKRM  •  Regina,  Sask. 
CKWX  •  Vancouver,  B.C. 
WFBR  .  Baltimore,  Md. 
WWRN  .  Warren,  O. 


Before  you  are  30  reasons 
why  a  RADIO  SHOWMAN- 
SHIP Magazine  reader  is  a 
better  radio  time  buyer. 

*As  of  February,  1947 


20-30   MONTHS 

KFAB  •  Omaha-Lincoln,  Nebr. 
KGY  •  Olympia,  Wash. 
KLO  •  Ogden,  Utah 
KVFD  •  Fort  Dodge,  la. 
WDNC  •  Durham,  N.C. 
WEAU  •  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
WEBC  •  Duluth,  Minn. 
WHLB  •  Virginia,  Minn. 
WISE  •  Asheville,  N.C. 
WJMC  •  Rice  Lake,  Wis. 
WMFG  •  Hibbing,  Minn. 
WWDC  •  Washington,  DC. 


30  REASONS  WHY 


►  Taken  from  a  lift  of  numerous  nations  who  subscribe  to  RADIO 
SHOWMANSHIP  MAGAZINE  for  their  clients,  both  local  and 
regional,  these  radio  stations — large  and  small — from  every  section  of  the 
country,  are  helping  the  business  man  get  the  most  for  his  radio  dollar. 
RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP  is  the  business  man's  independent  source  of 
radio  information  .  .  .  complete  .  .  .  accurate  .  .  .  timely. 


^  What  better  recommendation  could  any  service  have  than  long-term 
^  subscribers?  It  can  mean  mnly  one  thing  .  .  .  unusual  readership 
acceptance  both  from  advertisers  and  from  radio  stations.  It's  further  evi- 
dence that  RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP  is  in  fact — More  Than  a  Maga- 
zine .  .   .  a  Service!   Write  or  wire  today  for  complete  details. 
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K,  N.  Y. 

Our  advertisers  hit  the  bulTs-eye  every  time  because  an  advertising  message 
goes  straight  to  its  mark  when  it  is  aired  over  our  station. 

Start  profiting  from  the  potency  of  our  successful  program  format  and 
enjoy  the  dollars  and  cents  results  that  our  station  consistently  produces 
for  its  advertisers. 
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if  A  Quick  Index  to  What  Others 
in  Your  Business  Field  Accomph'sh 
Through    Broadcast    Advertising. 
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-Ihe  Open  Mike 


Increased  Product  Demand  Basic  Factor  in  Evaluation  of  Success 


An  Interview  With 

Helen  Mobberley 

National  Advertising  Manager 

WWDC,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Q.  Do  you  foresee  a  return  to  the  hard- 
hitting pre-war  selling  commercial? 

A.  During  the  war  years,  production  of 
civilian  goods  was  necessarily  cut  to  a 
minimum.  And  the  problems  of  distri- 
biuion  facilities,  manpower,  materials 
for  packaging,  plus  price  control,  were 
insurmountable  obstacles  for  those  in- 
dustries not  devoted  entirely  to  war 
production.  As  a  result,  more  broad- 
cast advertisers  were  compelled  to  use 
institutional  copy,  with  an  if-and- 
when  approach  to  commercials.  Radio 
came  across  with  a  fine  public  rela- 
tions job  for  a  great  many  advertisers 
who  used  the  medium  consistently 
during  the  war  years.  I  believe  that 
peacetime  broadcast  advertising  will 
strike  a  happy  medium  between  the 
hard-hitting  selling  commercial  for- 
merly used,  and  the  quieter  product 
claims  we  hear  today. 

Q.  Is  there  any  basic  change  in  the  ap- 
proach to  broadcast  advertising  in  the 
local  and  regional  field? 

A.  The  most  significant  trend  in  the  use 
of  radio  advertising  h\  local  and  re- 
gional accounts  is  the  increased  use 
of  program  time  rather  than  heavy 
announcement  schedules.  In  that  con- 
nection, I  would  like  to  see  more  na- 
tional agencies  jjlaciiig  spot  business 
on  a  program  basis. 

Q.  Is  a  failure  to  sustain  an  increased 
sales  volume  an  indicatio)i  of  the  fail- 


Born  July  21,  1907,  on  a  farm 
near  Fairfax,  Virginia,  Helen  Mob- 
berley to  this  date  hasn't  been  able 
to  pull  her  roots  out  of  Virginia 
soil.  She  now  lives  just  across  the 
Potomac  in  Arlington  County. 

At  the  tender  age  of  16  she  had 
her  high  school  diploma,  and  had 
completed  a  one-year  business  col- 
lege course  in  four  months.  Equip- 
ped with  such  bountiful  knowl- 
edge, she  set  forth  to  prove  the 
graduation  speaker's  statement  that 
the  world  was  her  oyster.  Over  the 
years,  she's  choked  an  that  oyster 
a  few  times,  but  still  thinks  the  old 
boy  had  something! 

It  was  back  in  1931  that  she 
entered  the  field  of  radio  and  ex- 
cept for  a  brief  period  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  when  she  was 
with  the  Office  of  Facts  and  Fig- 
ures, she  has  remained  on  the 
Washington  radio  scene.  For  the 
past  four  years  she  has  held  her 
present  position  with   WWDC, 


ure  of  a  broadcast  campaign? 

A.  Acceptance  of  a  product  or  service  by 
the  public,  redected  in  increased  de- 
mand, is  certainly  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  evaluating  the  success 
or  failure  of  a  radio  campaign.  But  if 
that  increased  volume  is  not  sustain- 
ed, I  would  say  that  the  sponsor's 
product  had  somehow  failed  to  meet 
the  claims  made  for  it,  or  that  distri- 
bution or  other  factors  involved  in 
getting  the  goods  to  the  people  and 
the  people  to  the  goods  should  be  re- 
viewed. 
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RADIO      SHOWMANSHIP 


-Plain  Words  About  Radio 
Advertising  for  Retailers 


Basic  Factors  for  Successful  Broadcast  Aduertising 


by  WALTER  L.  DENNIS 

Director,  Radio  and  Television, 

Allied  Purchasing  Corporation,  New  Yori 


RADIO  ADVKRIISING  liV  MOST  RETAILERS 
hasn't  been  taken  seriously  and  their 
use  of  the  medium  has  reflected  this  in- 
difference in  the  hit-or-miss,  on-again-off- 
again  tactics  employed. 

VV^hen  it  is  considered  there  are  now 
considerably  more  radio  stations  operat- 
ing or  building  than  there  are  daily  news- 
papers, one  would  think  it  high  time  re- 
tailers would  get  on  the  radio  beam  and 
learn  how  and  what. 

Perhaps  the  fact  there  will  be  about 
63,000,000  radio  sets  in  nearly  95  per  cent 
of  all  homes  in  the  United  States  in  1947 
will  implement  retailers'  awakening  to  a 
medium  generally  treated  as  an  orphan 
entitled  by  them  to  an  occasional  hand- 
out. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  housewives 
listen  a  daily  average  of  about  six  hours 
to  radios  and  the  feeling  should  grow 
that  radio  does  get  something  across  to 
the  people. 

And  if  those  facts  aren't  enough,  the 
national  advertisers'  tremendous  success 
story  should  be.  Radio  is  the  chief  medi- 
um for  these  exacting  and  hard  boiled 
boys  and  the  distance  between  radio  and 
its  chief  competitor  widens  every  year. 

Ask  and  Answer  Questions  First 

Armed  with  these  facts,  a  retailer  de- 
sires immediately  to  avail  himself  of  this 
wonderful  medium  at  once.  What  should 
be  his  approach? 
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He  should 
tions: 
1. 


ask  and  answer  some  (jucs 


Why  do  I  want  to  use  broadcast  ad- 
vertising? What  will  it  do  for  me? 

2.  Who  can  I  reach  by  air?  Where  do 
they  live?  What  do  they  do?  Earn? 
Spend?  Save?  How  many  are  there? 
What  are  their  preferences  in  shop- 
ping, radio  listening,  media,  etc.? 

3.  What  department,  departments  or 
merchandise  should  I  present  on  the 
air  to  audiences  I  want  to  reach? 

4.  What  kind  of  programs  or  announce- 
ments would  make  the  best  frame- 
xoork  for  the  message,  merchandise  or 
departments  I  want  to  promote? 

5.  WJnit  time  or  times  during  the  day  or 
eiiening  would  my  broadcast  message 
be  most  effectively  scheduled  to  reach 
the  audience  I  want  to  influence? 

6.  When  and  how  and  to  ivhom  shall  I 
promote  my  broadcast  advertising, 
programs,  etc.? 

7.  Who  shall  direct  and  supewise  my 
radio  schedule? 

8.  What  kind  of  copy  shall  I  use  to  ob- 
tain the  best  results  for  the  various 
types  of  promotion  I  want  to  broad- 
cast? 

9.  What  length  of  time  shall  I  broad- 
cast any  given  promotion,  providing 
I  have  sufficient  merchandise  to  back 
up  reasonable  volume  demands? 

10.  How  can  I  check  results  without  pe- 
nalizing the  customer  with  such  in- 
fantile tricks  as  "hidden  merchan- 
dise," etc.? 
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Shortcomings  on  Both  Sides 

For  more  than  two  years  Allied  has 
been  studying  these  basic  questions  and 
arriving  at  some  answers.  Some  of  these 
answers  have  been  successfully  transmit- 
ted to  our  stores.  We  certainly  have  been 
most  successful  in  turning  up  a  great  deal 
that  was  wrong  in  the  use  of  radio  ad- 
vertising and  the  approach  to  it. 

We  have  learned  that  the  radio  indus- 
try and  the  department  store  industry,  for 
example,  for  many  years  have  been  doing 
business  together  without  knowing  much 
about  each  other.  This  is  the  principal 
cause  of  most  of  the  trouble  between  the 
two. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  great  ob- 
stacle, Allied's  radio  bureau  attempts  to 
close  the  gap  in  cities  where  we  have  stores 
by  scheduling  meetings,  huicheons,  etc., 
between  store  and  station  managements 
to  discuss  their  respective  businesses  and 
other  "ice  breaking"  topics. 

The  radio  industry  claims  two  primar\ 
difficulties  in  its  relationships  with  retail- 
ers: 

1.  It  is  hard  to  get  to  "see"  the  right 
people. 

2.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  get  the 
"figures"  to  prove  or  disprove  results 
and  in  many  instances  to  attempt  to 
"guide"  the  choice  of  copy,  mer- 
chandise items,  and  even  produc- 
tion. 

If  the  radio  account  man  would  like 
the  "figures"  to  see  how  the  radio  adver- 
tising results  are  coming,  it  wouldn't  be 
violating  any  store  secrets  to  give  him  per- 
centages. And  the  radio  man  and  store 
execiuive  would  actually  be  more  closely 
identified  with  what  they  both  are  trying 
to  do— produce  results  beneficial  to  both. 

Among  the  list  of  so-called  indictments 
of  radio  representatives  by  retailers,  these 
loom  large: 

1.  Lack  ol  knowledge  of  retailing  and 
especially  the  individual  retailer's 
character,  needs,  policies,  types  of 
customers,  i^oods  and  \)]'nv  lines  and 
even  hisloi  ics. 

2.  The  (onslaiil  dcsin-  (o  "sr|j"  a  ic 
lailcr  a  |)r()giain  oi  pro^iani  series 
wilhonl    ha\iii<>  am    idea  ol   ihc  use 


the  retailer  may  make  of  the  pro- 
gram or  programs  he  may  buy.  Or 
following  up  to  see  that  these  pro- 
grams are  used  properly  when  sold. 
Naturally,  in  our  work  at  Allied  we 
have  uncovered  other  shortcomings  on 
both  sides,  but  the  above  are  the  major 
complaints. 

Copy  Is  Keystone  of  Selling 

Keystone  of  selling  via  radio  is  the  same 
as  anywhere  else— assinning  the  product 
is  good  and  fairly  priced— namely,  copy. 
What  do  you  tell  people  about  your  goods 
and  services  and  how  do  you  tell  them? 

Strangely  enough  there  are  no  authori- 
tative works  in  existence  giving  copy  in- 
formation designed  specifically  for  retail- 
ers. Allied  had  to  design  its  own  formidas 
and  techniques  and  to  prepare  a  copy 
manual  for  stores'  use. 

The  copy  responsibility  rests  entirely 
with  the  stores.  In  case  of  lack  of  effective- 
ness, mistakes  or  other  undesirable  results 
arising  from  poorly  execiUed  copy,  the 
buck  cannot  fairly  be  passed  to  radio  sta- 
tions or  agencies  to  which  stores  may  have 
"farmed  oiu"  their  copy.  Copy  should  be 
j^assed  upon  for  content  by  at  least  a  re- 
sponsible store  advertising  executive,  the 
department  head  or  buyer  involved. 

There  isn't  room  here  to  explain  in 
full  our  approach  to  copy  treatment,  but 
I  can  suggest  that  copy  should  be  simple 
and  shoidd  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 
what  you  are  offering  will  do  for  the  con- 
sumer. We  also  operate  on  the  premise 
that  advertising's  main  function  is  to  sell  j 
goods  and  attract  traffic.  All  else  is  sec- 
ondary and  supplemental. 

I'his  is  j^articidarly  true  in  our  use  of 
radio. 

Ihe  fact  that  radio  copy  requires  differ- 
ent treatment  from  that  for  printed 
media  is  axiomatic,  biu  many  retailers 
ignoi c  or  overlook  this  v  ital  recjuirement. 

This  probably  stems  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  men  running  the  retail  industry 
today  are  not  of  a  "radio  generation." 
Ihev  were  brought  up  on  printed  media. 
Most  of  them  know  little  or  nothing  of 
laclio  except  as  casual  listeners  and  the 
knowledge  they  do  get  is  heavily  indoc- 
ninaled  with  personal  opinions  having 
liille  lounclation  in  actual  processes. 
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Radio-Trained  Personnel 

Both  lor  ihc  copy  requirement  and  to 
educate  store  people  as  to  what  radio  is 
and  how  it  works,  we  have  recommended 
to  our  stores  the  employment  ol  compe- 
tent radio-trained  personnel  to  direct  the 
radio  advertising  schedules. 

Unless  the  personnel  so  charged  with 
this  responsibility  is  backed  up  by  man- 
agement and  selling  floor  interest  and  co- 
operation, however,  better  not  to  retain 
same. 

Such  personnel  functioning  effectively 
can  educate  those  hard-headed  realists— 
the  buyers  and  department  heads.  If  these 
people  are  not  sold  on  the  medium  then 
radio  has  its  work  cut  out. 

Obviously  the  best  way  to  influence 
these  people  is  through  the  cash  register. 
For  this  reason  closest  inspection  of  copy 
techniques,  merchandise  advertised  and 
store  study  are  mandatory  to  the  educa- 
tion so  necessary  to  insure  radio  a  con- 
tinuing spot  in  department  store  adver- 
tising schedules. 

A  definite  objective  and  plan  should 
be  set  for  radio  advertising  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  other  media.  Buyers,  de- 
partment heads,  management  and  the  ad- 
vertising department  should  all  work  to- 
gether on  this  planning,  with  radio  pro- 
duction people  and  talent  fitting  in  as 
required. 

A  factor  in  radio  scheduling  often  over- 
looked by  retailers  is  the  necessity  to  pro- 
mote radio  programs  through  other  me- 
dia inside  and  outside  the  store— such  as 
newspaper  ads,  bus  cards,  window  dis- 
plays, department  displays,  counter  cards, 
"toppers,"  etc.  In  planning  a  radio  sched- 
ule, allowances  should  be  made  for  the 
costs  of  such  promotion. 

We  make  quite  a  point  of  the  necessity 
for  such  promotion,  which  shoidd  be  car- 
ried on  consistently  and  well.  Radio  sta- 
tions can  be  of  great  help  to  stores  in  this 
special  field,  by  providing  assistance, 
counsel  and  ideas  as  well  as  by  carrying 
on  the  stations'  own  promotional  cam- 
paigns. 

Repetition  Does  the  Selling 

Getting  back  to  the  national  advertiser 
and  his  successful  use  of  radio,  we  dis- 
cover a  simple  fact— repetition.  Wlien  one 


thinks  of  ahuost  any  big  ladio  sliovv,  one 
thinks  in  terms  of  a  single  product  advei- 
tised  for  years  on  that  program. 

Many  retailers  pass  this  point  by.  Spe- 
cialty stores,  by  reason  of  a  limited  goods 
range,  adhere  to  it  more  often  than  do 
more  complex  retail  establishments, 
which  seldom  do. 

Allied  preaches  that  radio  is  a  "one 
product  at  a  time,"  "one  message,"  "one 
idea  at  a  time"  medium  and  a  rifle  bullet 
brings  down  bigger  game  than  shotgun 
loads. 

Answers  to  the  questions  regarding 
types  of  programs  and  time  are  important 
and  should  evolve  only  from  carefid  co- 
operative study  by  store  and  station. 

All  kinds  of  merchandise  cannot  be 
sold  with  equal  effectiveness  on  any  kind 
of  radio  show.  Fitting  the  proper  vehicle 
at  the  proper  time  makes  up  the  majority 
of  our  radio  bureati  work. 

It  is  for  this  reason  we  have  not  at- 
tempted to  date  any  "spectactdar"  radio 
stunts. 

We  want  to  build  solid  programming 
which  will  provide  good  and  measurable 
results  over  the  long  pull.  Accumulation 
of  as  much  background  material  as  pos- 
sible is  accomplished  before  we  even  be- 
gin to  think  about  types  of  programs  or 
schedules. 

A  detailed  reference  work  in  the  tech- 
nique of  "beaming"  programs  is  the  re- 
cently issued  "Radio  for  Retailers"  re- 
port on  the  Joske's  of  Texas  store  radio 
advertising  study.  This  may  be  obtained 
from  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters at  W^ashington  or  from  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

In  scheduling  time  for  local  accounts, 
such  as  retailers,  most  so-called  "good  sta- 
tions" i.e.,  stations  with  powerful  signals 
and  network  service,  are  cramped  by  dis- 
(Continued  to  page  106) 
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Is  There  a  Corollary  Between 
Listener  Ratings  and  Sales? 


In  first  eight  weeks,  Murder  at  Midnight  successfully  meets 
stiff  network  competition,  produces  most  direct  evidence  of 
advertising  success  as  reflected  in  increased  sales,  ever 
experienced  bg  Ehret  Brewing  Company,  a  new-to-radio  advertiser 

by  FRED  I  HAMM, 


Executive  Vice-President,  Moore  &  Hamm,  Inc.,  New  York  City 


EHRi  1  HRiwiNG  cOiMPANv's  advertising 
history  had  always  been  one  of  out- 
door posters,  billboards,  spectaculars,  car 
cards,  newspapers— in  fact  almost  every- 
thing but  radio,  so  when  Moore  ^  Hamm 
Advertising  Agency  decided  to  recom- 
mend this  "new"  medium  to  one  of  Man- 
hattan's oldest  breweries  (80  years  old,  in 
fact),  the  decision  was  an  important  one 
and  not  without  some  dangers.  New  York 
radio  audiences  are  tough  to  crack;  it 
would  take  a  top  quality  radio  program 
at  the  best  hours  of  the  evening  to  pro- 
duce results,  and  this  all  added  up  to  a 
large  budget.  The  client  naturally  was 
somewhat  skeptical,  but  if  there  was  some 
assurance  of  good  residts  at  not  too  great 
an  expenditure,  they  would  try  it  oiu  .  .  . 
but  only  for  13  weeks! 

Satisfactory  Rating  Essential 

\Vc  knew  the  ])ol("iitial  of  radio,  but 
willi  siidi  pressine  also  realized  the  im- 
j)oitan(e  of  spedacidar  success  almost 
immediately— no  small  task  to  achieve. 
First  the  station  and  time  had  to  be  just 
right,  but  ('\(  II  iiioic  important,  the  pro- 
gram itself  iiiusi  u(i  a  satisfactory  rating 
almost  from  iIk  oiiist  t  since  this  was  the 
(liciit's  rnil\   indKaiion  o(  success.  Point 


cr-rf 


of  sale  results,  it  was  anticipated,  would 
be  many,  many  months  away. 

Time  was  obtained  on  VV  JZ,  New  York. 
The  only  30-minute  spot  available  was 
at  10:30  p.m.  opposite  fairly  strong  NBC 
and  CBS  and  MBS  network  competition, 
plus  other  stations.  The  show  had  to  pro- 
duce and  produce  fast.  Live  talent  was 
oiu  of  the  question  because  of  the  great 
cost,  so  scores  of  syndicated  transcrip- 
tions were  considered. 

Quality  to  Meet  Quality 

Since  metropolitan  area  listeners  which 
includes  New  York  City,  parts  of  New 
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Jersey  and  Connecticut,  were  offered  such 
a  great  variety  of  good  radio  fare  daily, 
there  was  no  hope  of  getting  a  real  audi- 
ence unless  the  show  was  comparable  to 
the  best  the  network  had  to  offer.  We  felt 
that  Murder'  at  Midnight  fdled  the  bill; 
a  30-minute  mystery-suspense  series  pro- 
duced by  the  Louis  G.  Cowan  office.  We 
checked  all  the  programs  in  the  first  13- 
week  cycle  and  each  one  seemed  better 
than  the  one  we  had  just  heard.  The 
scripts  were  outstanding;  extremely  com- 
petent acting  talent  was  employed,  and 
the  director,  Anton  M.  Leader,  had  al- 
ready achieved  a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  industry.  We  played  several 
of  the  programs  for  George  Burghard,  the 
president  of  Ehret  (himself  a  great  mys- 
tery fan)  and  he  agreed  that  these  pro- 
grams were  on  a  par  with  such  top  mys- 
tery shows  on  the  networks  as  Suspense, 
Molle  Mystery  Theater,  and  Inner  Sanc- 
tum. If  anything  could  crack  the  New 
York  market  and  do  the  trick,  it  should 
be  Murder  at  Midnight.  At  least  it  was 
worth  a  13-week  trial.  Too,  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Cowan  office  as  producers  of 
outstanding  shows  made  us  "feel  certain 
that  there  would  be  no  let-down  in  qual- 
ity as  the  series  progressed. 

So  Murder  at  Midnight  went  on  the  air 
for  Ehret;  10:30  p.m.  Monday  nights 
over  WJZ.  The  competition  was  some- 
what formidable  with  Dr.  I.  Q.  on  NBC 
and  the  well-known  Shick-Eversharp 
program  on  CBS.  But  we  felt  sure  of  our 
show.  When  the  first  four  weeks'  rating 
was  issued  we  were  not  only  pleased  but 
amazed.  Dr.  I.  Q.  with  a  national  rating 
of  1 1  ranked  behind  Murder  at  Midnight 
as  did  the  Mutual  show.  We  were  only 
slightly  behind  CBS— an  understandable 
situation  since  the  program  from  10  to 
10:30  p.m.  was  Screen  Guild  with  a  na- 
tional rating  of  over  20.  All  the  remaining 
New  York  stations  were  far  behind  our 
rating. 

The  rating  was  immediatetly  reflected 
in  Ehret  Beer  sales.  After  only  eight 
weeks  of  broadcasting,  the  sales  manager 
of  the  brewery  reported  that  never  in  its 
history  had  it  had  such  direct  evidence  of 
advertising  success.  Never  before  had  it 
opened  so  many  new  accounts  and  re- 
opened as  many  old  ones  as  it  had  as  a 


result  of  the  Murder  at  Midnight  radio 
camj^aign.  Our  campaign  to  this  point 
had  already  brought  Ehref  from  twenty- 
second  place  in  the  market  to  twelfth. 
Now,  as  a  result  of  this  recent  incentive, 
we  are  certain  that  spring  will  find  the 
Ehret  Brewing  Company  in  tenth  place 
in  the  Manhattan  beer  sweepstakes  .  .  . 
and  going  up!  People  are  now  coming 
into  grocery  stores  and  delicatessens  all 
over  metropolitan  New  York  not  only 
asking  for  Ehret  Beer  but  actually  dis- 
cussing with  the  dealers  the  unusual 
stories  they  hear  on  the  radio  program. 
This  represents  real  sponsor  identifica- 
tion and  impact! 

One  day  I  had  lunch  with  a  client  at 
the  Roosevelt  Hotel  and  I  asked  the 
waiter  for  a  bottle  of  Ehret  Beer.  Im- 
agine my  surprise  when  he  answered, 
"bet  you  heard  about  it  on  that  Murder 
at  Midnight  program."  When  I  coyly 
said  "no,"  he  started  to  tell  us  about  "last 
night's  thriller."  We  knew  we  had  some- 
thing! 

W^hat  is  the  attitude  of  our  client  today 
regarding  radio?  I'll  let  our  future  plans 
speak  for  themselves.  First,  we've  renew- 
ed Murder  at  Mightnight.  Second,  w^e're 
already  planning  advertisements  in  con- 
nection with  our  1947  newspaper  cam- 
paign tying-in  the  radio  show  to  all  our 
advertisements.  Third,  we're  now  pre- 
paring a  spot  announcement  campaign 
for  all  the  leading  stations  in  New  York 
to  augment  the  weekly  show,  and  also  as- 
sist in  publicizing  it  to  an  even  greater 
audience.  All  the  spots  will  carry  a  plug 
for  the  show.  Fourth,  we're  now  attempt- 
ing to  interest  all  the  Ehret  distributors 
around  the  country  in  broadcasting  Mur- 
der at  Midnight.  And  all  this  after  some 
ten  weeks  on  the  air. 


Latest  Murder  at  Midnight  rating  in  New  York 
indicates  that  it  is  now  the  No.  i  program  at  that 
time,  ahead  of  CBS,  NBC  and  MBS,  following 
two  point  increase.  Increase  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant in  view  of  fact  that  Dr.  I.  Q.  has  a 
national  rating  of  14,  while  CBS  inherits  21.2 
from  preceding  show.  Murder  at  Midnight  in- 
herits 0.8. 
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How  Radio  Series  for  One 
Department  Produces  Results 
for  Retailer 


Condones  Department  Store  Now  in  Its  Sixth  Successful  Year  of 
Sponsorship  Ooer  WTMA,  Charleston,  S,  C  for  Its  Shoe  Department 


SINCE  FEBRUARY,  1 941 ,  Hollywood  Head- 
lines, featuring  Alicia  Rhett,  has 
given  the  ladies  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
vicinity  an  intimate  view  of  the  lives  of 
the  stars  of  Hollywood,  stage,  radio  and 
other  women  celebrities.  Five  days  a  week, 
in  the  early  afternoon,  Alicia  Rhett  in- 
formally unfolds  the  private  lives,  hopes, 
fears,  loves  and  problems  of  the  head- 
liners  from  coast  to  coast.  Its  sponsor  is, 
and  has  been,  Condon's  Department 
Store. 

One  of  South  Carolina's  largest  and 
most  progressive  department  stores,  Con- 
don's was  one  of  the  local  pioneers  of 
radio  advertising.  From  the  beginning  of 
radio  in  Charleston,  Condon's  has  been 
a  leading  broadcast  advertiser.  It  was 
among  the  first  to  realize  the  potentiali- 
ties of  this  new  means  of  selling  the  j)iil)- 
lic. 

Each  Department  Handled  Separately 

Because  it  is  a  large  store  with  many  de- 
partments, (London's  handles  each  depart- 
ment's advertising  separately,  and  when 
Matthew  Condon,  \  ice  presiclent  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  shoe  department,  was 
presented  with  the  idea  for  this  series  by 
the  WTMA  sales  staff,  he  was  quick  to  see 
its  value  as  a  sales  medium  lor  the  shoe 
department.  After  all,  the  latest  gossij) 
has  always  been  of  j^rime  interest  to  the 
fair  sex  (and  to  men  as  well,  though  they 
won't  admit  it).  Hollywood  I  leadlines,  as 


Alicia  Rhett,  director  of  women's  activities  for 
WTMA,  goes  over  a  Hollywood  Headlines  script 
with  sponsor,  Matthew  Condon,  vice  president 
and  manager  of  the  shoe  department  of  Con- 
don's Department  Store,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


it  was  presented  to  Mr.  Condon,  would 
give  them  this  and  it  would  give  them 
(onxersation  for  the  next  bridge  game  or 
social.  It  was  felt  that  Charleston  women 
would  listen  not  only  to  the  piogram,  but 
to  the  commercials  as  well.  A  contract 
was  signed  for  a  full  year.  The  unani- 
mous (hoice  for  a  personality  to  handle 
Hollywood  Headlines  was  Alicia  Rhett, 
W  lAfA  director  of  women's  activities, 
well  known  Charleston  actress  and  artist, 
and  nationally  known  for  her  role  of  In- 
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did  Wilkes  ill  the  inolioii  picLiuc  xcisioii 
of  Gone  With  the  Wind.  Ii  is  well  to 
note  here  that  Hollywood  Headlines 
was  to  be  only  a  part  of  Condon's  radio 
advertising  budget,  for  other  depart- 
ments were  being  featured  with  spot  an- 
nouncements and  other  daily  programs. 

In  order  to  initiate  this  new  program, 
WTMA  and  Condon's  embarked  on  an 
extensive  campaign  to  ptiblicize  the  2:45- 
2:55  p.m.  show  and  personality.  For  a 
starter,  WTMA  schedtiled  a  generous 
number  of  spot  courtesy  annotmcements 
and  teasers,  as  well  as  newspaper  ads  an- 
notincing  Hollyiuood  Headlines.  This 
promotion  was  carried  out  for  several 
weeks  following  the  starting  date.  It  is 
significant  that  throughout  the  following 
years  a  systematic  scheduling  of  spot  an- 
nouncements and  ads  has  given  continued 
support  to  the  audience  build-up. 

Close  Cooperation  Between  Store 
and  Station 

Since  advertising  to  w^omen  mtist  keep 
pace  with  the  constant  demand  for  new 
styles  and  new  merchandise,  the  copy 
department  of  WTMA  is  in  daily  touch 
with  Condon's  shoe  department  to  learn 
of  new  merchandise  and  the  coming  trend 
in  shoe  fashions.  Commercials  are  kept 
brief,  to  the  point  and  suggestive.  Open- 
ing with  a  ticker  sound  effect  (and  later 
a  musical  theme),  the  studio  announcer 
introduces  the  program  and  then  goes 
into  a  short  35-second  annotmcement  tell- 
ing of  current  shoe  values  at  Condon's. 
This  is  followed  with  seven  to  eight  min- 
utes of  news  and  signed-off  with  a  45-sec- 
ond  announcement  and  invitation  to  join 
Alicia  Rhett  for  the  next  program. 

The  actual  content  of  the  commercial 
varies  from  day  to  day,  to  give  freshness. 
Seasonal  items  are  chosen  for  exploita- 
tion. When  special  sales  are  in  the  offing, 
the  preceding  programs  hint  at  this  spe- 
cial announcement.  Duringthe  war,  many 
of  the  commercials  were  omitted  for  pub- 
lic service  announcements  for  War  Bonds, 
Red  Cross  enlistment  in  Wacs,  Waves, 
Spars  and  Marines,  Nurses  Corps  and 
many  other  related  war  projects.  In  peace 
time  as  well,  Condon's  gives  generously  of 
its  time  to  projects  of  community  need. 


Best  Shoe  Business  in  History 

Is  ihis  combination  of  program  (on- 
tent  and  commercial  ajjproadi  successful 
from  the  sales  point  of  view?  Shoes  fea- 
tured on  one  afternoon  program  have 
been  called  for  by  name  the  same  after- 
noon. Specials  have  sold  out  in  nothing 
flat.  Best  sellers  are  good  for  re-orders 
and  then  some.  The  over-all  results: 
Condon's  is  now  doing  one  of  the  best 
shoe  businesses  in  its  history.  Hollywood 
Headlines  is  now  in  its  sixth  year  and  go- 
ing strong. 

Though  WTMA  is  proud  of  Holly- 
wood Headlines,  it  cannot  take  complete 
credit  for  the  marvelous  record  of  achieve- 
ment. It  has  to  share  honors  with  the 
alert  management  of  Condon's,  as  per- 
sonified in  Matthew  Condon.  Mr.  Matt, 
as  he  is  known  to  most  of  Charleston,  is 
one  of  those  exceptional  executives  who 
takes  pride  and  interest  in  the  details  that 
make  a  radio  program  successful.  He  is 
always  on  the  search  for  new  ideas  to  be 
used  in  copy,  new  merchandise  to  be  fea- 
ttired.  He  spends  much  time  listening, 
criticizing,  praising  and  suggesting  im- 
provements. The  combination  of  spon- 
sor and  station  interest  is  good  insurance 
that  Hollywood  Headlines  will  continue 
to  be  a  successful  salesman  for  Conix>n's 
and  a  star  headliner  with  the  listeners. 


Other  Articles  About  Radio 

Advertising  for  Shoe  Stores 

and  Departments 

Retailer  Station  and  City 

Selby  Retail  Shoe  Store 

WPAY,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 

SELBY  NEWS:  Public's  interest  in  news  series  as 
reflected  in  telephone  calls  and  mail  induces  ad- 
vertiser to  reverse  decision  to  cancel  broadcasts 
sponsored  since  1939. 

October,  ig^6,  p.  ^42 

Retailer  Station  and  City 

Crosby's  Ladies'  Shoe  Stores 

WWDC,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BAND  OF  THE  DAY:  Series  which  consistently 
rates  second  place  out  of  a  total  of  six  shows  on 
the  air  at  the  same  time,  produces  new  custom- 
ers, is  a  flexible,  timely  medium. 

November,  Tp4y,  p.  366 
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Smart  merchandising  of  its  radio  program  includes  special  window  displays  in  the  Gamble  Store. 
This  one  opened  the  fall  fur  coat  promotion,  which  was  climaxed  in  the  award  of  a  fur  coat  free  to 

a  Range  Riders  listener. 

lelephone  Give-Away  Angle 
Increases  Radio  Effectiveness 


Coordinated  Radio  Campaign  for  Local  Gamble-Skogmo  Store  in 
Lawrence,  Kan,  Doubles  Gross  Sales  in  Four  Months 


by  JOHN  P.  BONDESON 

Promotion  Director,  WREN  Radio  Station,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


IN  BEHALF  OF  ITS  STORE  111  LaWlClKC,  Kail- 
sas,  Gamble-Skogmo,  Inc.  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  bought  a  radio  program. 
It's  a  good  program,  too,  as  indicated  by 
listener  ratings  in  the  area,  Monday 
through  Friday,  12:30  to  1:00  p.m.  This 
extract  from  the  latest  survey  of  Robert 
S.  Conlan  &  Associates  for  WREN's  mar- 
ket indicates  the  audience-interest  in  the 
Range  Riders'  broadcast  as  evidenced  by 
the  tune-in  at  that  period: 


Station 

A 

B 

C 
WREN 


Rating 
4.6 
3.9 

2.8 
7.7 


And  in  four  montlis'  time,  that  pro- 
gram lias  exactly  doubled  gross  sales  in 
Gambij/s  Lawrence  store  over  the  cor- 
responding lour  months  one  year  ago. 

In  all  departments  of  the  store,  sales 
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(which  up  lo  June,  1946,  were  below  (he 
first  five  monihs  of  1945)  conuiienced  a 
steady  upward  trend  traceable,  accord- 
ing to  the  local  store  manager.  Ken  Dur- 
ham, to  WREN  and  the  daily  .SO-minute 
program  of  songs  by  Ted  VVest,  Nellie 
Brown  and  the  \VREN  Range  Riders. 

These  pleasant  sales  comparisons  rep- 
resent plenty  of  hard  work  and  lots  of 
cooperation  between  the  LawTence  Gam- 
ble store  and  the  radio  station.  Many 
ideas  were  discarded  before  the  format  of 
the  series  was  definitely  established,  and 
trial  and  error  methods  produced  a  few 
lemons.  But  in  the  long  run,  the  record 
established  in  four  months'  time  indi- 
cates that  department  stores  can  and  do 
profit  from  well-planned  radio  advertis- 
ing. 

Gamble's,  operating  more  than  2,000 
retail  department  and  specialty  stores 
throughout  the  United  States,  bought  the 
program  June  6,  1946,  and  the  store  de- 
cided to  test  the  Range  Riders,  known 
through  surveys  to  pull  its  audience  from 
both  rural  and  urban  groups. 

Here  was  a  series  which  had  been  in- 
augurated on  WREN  in  1936,  and  in  the 
decade  prior  to  Gamble's  sponsorship  it 


liad  developed  a  iicrneiidoiis  lollowiiig 
in  the  heait-ol-the-nation  territory,  it  ha(l 
also  met  the  recjuirements  r)f  several  spon- 
sors, and  (ontiiuious  personal  appear- 
ances had  ( reated  (onsiderable  familiarity 
between  the  group  and  its  radio  audience. 
What  Gamble's  wanted  to  know  was 
w4iether  the  series  could  be  used  to  in- 
crease its  business  with  boih  ruial  .iiid 
lu  ban  patrons. 

Program  Format 

1.  Editorial  Content.  The  programs  of 
Ted  West  and  his  Range  Riders  com- 
prise music  from  all  popular  categories: 
current  popular  favorites,  wx-stern  songs 
and  sacred  music.  Songs  by  Ted  West  and 
Nellie  Brown,  duets,  vocal  trios  and  in- 
strumental specialties  are  featured  on 
each  program.  Instrumentation  of  the 
unit  is  unusual:  it  includes  guitar,  ac- 
cordion, string  bass,  trumpet,  piano  and 
Novachord. 

2.  Commercial  Approach.  Under  Gam- 
ble's sponsorship,  three  100-word  com- 
mercials are  scheduled,  one  following  the 
first  musical  number  and  the  other  pre- 
ceding the  final  number.  The  sponsor 
capitalized  on  the  personality  of  Nellie 


Gamble's  doesn't  miss  a  trick.  This  crowd  assembled  to  watch  a  personal  appearance  by  Gamble's 
Range  Riders.  Overflow  heard  the  show  from  speakers  in  the  second  floor  home  furnishing  depart- 
ment. Several  hundred  stood  outside  the  entrance  to  listen  over  speakers  there. 
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Brown  by  creating  a  daily  "Nellie  Brown 
Radio  Special,"  scheduled  each  day  fol- 
lowing the  third  musical  selection.  The 
message  is  delivered  by  Miss  Brown  in 
person,  introduced  and  concluded  bv  the 
program  announcer. 

3.  Merr/iandising  Hook,  llie  show's 
daily  highlight  occurs  as  announcer  Ar- 
den  Booth  makes  a  telephone  call  from 
the  studio,  to  a  number  selected  at  ran- 
dom from  directories  representing  all 
communities  in  Gamble's  trade  area.  The 
housew'ife  answering  is  asked  to  identify 
the  day's  "Nellie  Brown  Radio  Special" 
as  announced  earlier  in  the  program. 
Her  correct  answer  wins  for  her  one  of 
the  articles  advertised  as  the  special;  a 
house  dress,  robe,  handbag,  raincoat, 
household  furnishings— whatever  item  is 
promoted  by  Nellie  Brown.  If  she  cannot 
answer,  she  is  awarded  a  consolation  gift 
by  Gamble's,  usually  a  box  of  ladies' 
handkerchiefs.  Through  the  use  of  this 
telephone  give-away  angle,  Gamble's 
achieves  the  value  of  an  additional  sales 
message  which  supplements  the  three 
one-minute  commercial  announcements. 

Promotional  Cooperation 

Neither  WREN  nor  the  sponsor  has 
overlooked  the  value  of  joint  program 
promotioTL  Principal  efforts  have  been 
made  in  behalf  of  Gamble's  daily  "Nellie 
Brown  Radio  Special."  In  the  store,  the 
number  one  counter  position  is  used  to 
display  the  daily  special,  which  goes  on 
view  at  1:00  p.m.,  innnediately  following 
the  program's  conclusion.  Wijidoio  space 
is  devoted  to  specials  that  are  held  longer 
than  one  or  two  days. 

WREN  and  Gamble's  jointly  devised 
a  (ounter  (urd  and  newspaper  mat  to  use 
in  j^romolion  of  the  "Nellie  Brown  Spe- 
cial" beyond  the  radio  program.  Hard- 
to-get  items  featured  by  Nellie  Brown  re- 
ceive spa(e  in  small-town  dailies  and 
weeklies  throughout  the  trade  area.  The 
lay-out  of  the  (ounter-tard  and  ad-mat  is 
simple  and  (h'rect;  it  fcatuies  a  photo- 
graj>h  of  Nellie  Brown  and  ties  into  (iAM- 
BLi  's  sj)()ns()iship  ol  the  I\an(ye  Riders. 

.\\\  nicK  handise  piomoted  on  the 
Ranu^e  Riders  shows  carries  "As  Adver- 
tised" (ounler  cards  lor  the  duration  of 
tlu;    individual    oiomotion.    Stoic    c  lei  ks 
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are  instructed  to  include  reminders  of 
radio-advertised  items  in  dealings  with 
patrons,  particularly  with  respect  to  dailv 
"Nellie  Brown  Radio  Specials." 

\\'REN  maintains  a  complete  schedule 
of  station-J)reah  promotion  announce- 
ments to  create  additional  interest  in  the 
current  "Nellie  Brown  Special"  and  tele- 
])hone  gift. 

On  special  occasions,  the  Range  Riders 
make  personal  appearances  and  broad- 
cast direct  from  the  Gamble  Store  on 
Saturday  afternoons.  These  are  plugged 
for  two  weeks  in  advance  and  special  pro- 
motions are  devised  to  draw^  capacity 
store  traffic  on  such  dates. 

Announcements  are  made  during  all 
Range  Riders  personal  appearances  call- 
ing attention  to  Gamble's  sponsorship  of 
the  daily  broadcasts. 

The  Pay-Off 

From  close  checks  maintained  daily 
both  by  the  local  Gamble  Store  and  the 
main  office  in  Minneapolis,  it  was  easy  to 
ascertain  the  increase  in  gross  sales.  AV^hile 
gross  sales  WTre  doubled  in  foiu^  months' 
time  over  the  corresponding  foiu^  months 
the  previous  year,  merchandise  supplies 
remained  essentially  the  same  during  the 
June-September  period  of  1946  and  the 
corresponding  period  of  1945.  Nor,  ac- 
cording to  Ken  Durham,  local  Gamble 
Store  manager,  were  there  any  greater 
sto(  ks  of  so-called  hard-to-get  items  a\  ail- 
able  for  promotion  on  the  broadcasts. 

What  is  especially  interesting  is  a  sales 
chart  which  Gamble's  prepared,  showing 
sales  for  Mav  through  October  lor  both 
1945  and  19i(i.  The  graph  line  for  1945 
sales  lluctuated  noticeably,  the  irregular 
high  peaks  indicating,  according  to  man- 
ager Durham,  immediate  but  short-li\ed 
response  to  newspaper  campaigns. 

In  accounting  for  the  relatively  even 
rise  in  the  19  If)  sales  line,  Mr.  Durham 
attiibutes  the  lack  of  such  llucluation  to 
the  longer  last  ing  ellec  I  of  sales  messages 
delivered  on  Range  Riders  broadcasts. 
Ihe  191()  sales  line  shows  not  an  abrujjt 
and  sudden  increase  in  store  income; 
rather,  it  indicates  a  gradual  and  steady 
incTease,  with  less  chance  for  a  fuliuc 
bicak  in  the  \alue  of  their  cuiient  pro- 
giaiii  ol  tadio  achcrtising. 
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bhift  from  Announcements 
to  Program  is  Profitable 

Since  Mid-1940,  Home  Federal  Saoings  S  Loan  Assn.,  Tulsa,  Okla., 
Has  Successfully  Sold  Home  Ownership  With  Dignified  Commercials 


WHEN  LOUIS  w.  GRANT,  president  of 
the  Home  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  decided  in 
mid- 1940  that  radio  advertising  should 
be  the  answer  to  the  needs  of  his  firm,  he 
called  in  a  group  of  his  associates  and 
sought  their  opinion  as  to  what  form  that 
radio  advertising  should  take.  Home  Fed- 
eral had  done  spot  business  in  plenty 
but  now  it  was  interested  in  a  program. 

Almost  unanimously,  they  agreed  with 
Mr.  Grant  that  the  program  medium 
should  be  one  of  dignity,  one  w^hich  took 
full  account  of  the  American  citizen's 
modernity  and  one  to  w^hich  people 
would  listen  not  from  habit  alone  but 
because  it  interested  them.  Fiuther  dis- 
cussion brought  forth  several  suggested 
types  of  programs  ranging  from  classical 
music  to  high-plane  drama. 

Louis  Grant  had  his  own  mind  made 
up  on  this  score  almost  as  soon  as  he  fin- 
ished sampling  his  friends'  and  em- 
ployes' opinions.  News  had  dignity.  It 
appealed  to  the  average  man's  intense 
interest  in  current  affairs.  It  provided  a 
definite,  regular  service.  Why  not  a  Home 
FEDER.A.L  news  broadcast? 

Accordingly,  he  turned  to  that  great 


American  pasttime  known  as  dial-twist- 
ing. He  heard  newscasts  at  every  conceiv- 
able hour,  from  every  size  of  station, 
voiced  by  dozens  of  different  men.  An 
idea  began  to  form.  If  he  could  send  peo- 
ple to  bed  every  night  with  the  latest  news 
fresh  in  their  minds,  and  if  that  latest 
news  was  pounded  home  as  a  service  of 
Home  Federal,  he'd  have  the  ideal  for- 
mula, the  key  to  their  interest. 

That  posed  another  question.  When 
did  people  go  to  bed?  Nine  o'clock?  Nine- 
thirty?  Ten?  Ten-thirty?  Another  little 
impromptu  survey  showed  that  most  of 
them  retired  between  ten  and  ten-thirty. 
That  settled  it. 

The  Home  Federal  news  broadcast, 
aired  nightly  over  KVOO  at  10  o'clock, 
was  born  September  1,  1940,  a  few  days 
after  Louis  Grant  made  his  decision.  The 
commercials  were  simple  and  short.  They 
extolled  the  virtues  of  home  ownership 
and  offered  the  services  of  the  company 
toward  making  home  ownership  possible. 
Commercial  copy  was  kept  to  a  minimum 
and  it  was  the  very  essence  of  dignity.  Xo 
loud  claims  were  made,  no  Hashing  talk- 
ing points.  It  was  straight-forward,  dig- 
nified copy. 


TABLE  A 

CONLAN  DISTRIBUTION 

OF  LISTENING 

HOMES  AMONG 

STATIONS  FOR 

10:00-10:15  P.M. 

PERIOD 

Sunday             Monday 

Tuesday        Wednesday       Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

KVOO-Home  Federal 

58.2                   64.9 

65.0                    59.5 

68.2 

53.7 

76.1 

Second  Station 

30.2                    27.0 

27.5                    35.1 

25.0 

31.7 

21.5 

Third  Station 

11.6                      5.4 

7.5                       5.4 

6.8 

14.6 

2.4 
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That  precedent  was  followed  from  that 
time  on.  No  effort  is  made  to  doctor  the 
news.  Instead,  stories  of  international,  do- 
mestic and  local  significance  are  handled, 
not  in  commentary  form,  but  in  straight 
reportorial  fashion.  The  sensational  type 
of  news  is  granted  little  space.  KVOO's 
news  staff  cooperates  happily  in  prepar- 
ing and  presenting  the  type  of  news  every 
newsman  likes  to  handle. 

Though  no  one  announcer  was  assign- 
ed to  the  Home  Federal  show,  one  mem- 
ber of  the  KVOO  News  Bureau  staff  who 
has  had  the  job  of  handling  most  of  the 
ten  o'clock  evening  assignments  con- 
tinues to  do  them  under  the  savings  and 
loan  company's  sponsorship,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  12-month  period  when  he 
was  occupied  with  other  work,  Bud  Jack- 
son has  continued  to  handle  it  an  average 
of  five  days  per  week.  KVOO  news  editor. 
Ken  Miller,  Johnny  Ryan,  Jim  Todd  and 
others  have  worked  the  show  fairly  regu- 
larly during  his  absence. 

No  flashy  promotional  schemes,  no 
merchandising  plans,  no  off-the-air  adver- 
tising g/?nmzV7f.v  have  been  planned  or  in- 
stituted. Louis  Grant  and  KVOO  both 
reason  that  if  they  can  give  people  a  top- 
notch,  understandable  summary  of  the 
news  each  night  at  bedtime,  the  show  will 
be  its  own  best  promotional  device. 

The  Conlan  figures  for  the  10  to  10:15 
p.m.  period  reflect  the  soundness  of  the 
theory.  1  he  figures  for  the  Home  Feder- 
AL-KVOO  show  in  contrast  to  the  figures 
for  the  two  next  highest  ranking  stations 
in  the  area  present  an  interesting  picture 
as  shown  in  table  A  on  page  87. 

In  the  words  of  Louis  \V.  Grant: 

"During  the  past  six  years  we  have  re- 
ceived numerous  letters  from  listeners  to 
our  news  broadcast  throughout  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  Many 
of  these  listeners  have  become  savers  or 
investors  with  our  association  Ix'cause  of 
this  radio  contact. 

"We  consider  radio  on  a  pai  with  any 
other  advertising  mecUum  if  tlie  (om- 
mercials  are  on  an  institutional  basis. 

"Our  willingness  to  (oiitinue  this  news- 
cast over  KVOO  foi  the  sixth  year  ex- 
emplifies our  confidciHc  in  the  results  of 
om-  radio  [)rograni." 


bimple  Gimmid 


THERE  IS  A  BAKERY  OUt  ill  LoS  AugelcS 
that  is  a  natural  for  radio  advertising, 
and  being  smart  in  just  about  everything 
it  does,  it  makes  the  most  of  its  oppor- 
tunity on  the  air. 

The  Helms  Bakeries  started  from 
scratch  15  years  ago  and  today  does  near- 
ly ten  million  dollars  volume  annually 
selling  bread  and  other  bakery  products, 
hotise  to  house.  It  is  believed  that  this  is 
the  biggest  operation  of  its  kind  out  of 
one  bakery  in  the  entire  country.  The 
founder  and  perennial  spark  plug  of  the 
business  is  the  dynamic  Paul  Helms  who 
learned  house-to-house  selling  with  a 
bread  basket  on  his  arm  and  a  horse- 
drawn  rig  for  transportation.  Today  more 
than  300  automobiles  almost  completely 
cover  the  extensive  geographic  area  that 
is  metropolitan  Los  Angeles. 

Simple  Whistle  Tells  Ad-Story 

Early  in  his  career  Paul  Helms  discov- 
ered the  value  of  announcing  the  pres- 
ence of  the  bakery  wagon  in  the  neighbor- 
hood by  the  use  of  a  whistle.  Over  the 


years  he  has  used  the  same  whistle,  bring- 
ing it  with  him  to  California  when  he 
established  the  present  business.  It  is  a 
simple  little  brass  affair,  nickel  plated, 
with  two  cylinders,  such  as  doormen  now 
use  in  every  large  city  for  calling  cabs. 

When  yoti  consider  that  the  Hkims 
Bakeries  have  over  .^00  smart  looking 
bakery  coaches  traveling  the  streets  and 
highways  of  Los  Angeles  every  day  in  the 
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Its  Sales  Results 


Brass  Whistle  an  Effective  Gimmick  Used  to  Identify  Helms  Bakery, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif,,  and  Its  200  Weekly  Transcribed  Announcements 


by  DANA  H.  JONES. 

President,  Dana  Jones  Company,  Advertising 


year,  and  that  each  of  them  is  a  rolling 
outdoor  display  with  panels  of  advertis- 
ing fore  and  aft  and  on  each  side,  you 
realize  something  of  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  Helms  advertising  story 
is  impressed  upon  local  housewives.  Add 
to  that  the  distinctive  sound  effect  heard 
in  every  neighborhood,  somewhere  be- 
tween breakfast  and  a  late  dinner  hour, 
in  the  form  of  two  short  blasts  on  the  dis- 
tinctive whistle,  and  you  realize  that  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  be  deaf  or  blind  to  the 
Helms  Bakeries  in  the  area  it  serves. 

Ad-Concentration  in  Spot 
Announcements 

Since  the  founding  of  the  business 
Helms  has  used  large  quantities  of  all 
forms  of  advertising,  but  for  the  past 
three  years  the  greatest  concentration  has 
been  in  transcribed  spots  of  15-  and  30- 
second  length.  Nearly  200  a  week  are 
used  currently,  mostly  during  daytime 
hours.  They  open  and  close  with  two 
blasts  of  the  whistle,  with  a  simple  little 
singing  commercial  in  between.  Every 
housewife  and  school  kid  in  the  vast  area 
covered  can  whistle  the  tune  or  sing  the 
words.  The  words  have  been  varied  to 
some  extent,  but  they  always  convey  two 
ideas;  Helms  products  are  good,  and 
door-to-door  service  is  extremely  con- 
venient. The  latter  is  incorporated  in  a 
simple  couplet— 'Saxje  a  trip  to  the  store- 
just  walk  to  your  door." 

The  original  tune  has  been  played  so 
many  thousands  of  times  and  is  so  well 
known  in  the  local  area  that  lately  Mr. 
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Helms  proposed  that  he  would  hkc  to 
try  out  a  tune  done  instrumentally  wiili 
no  words  whatever,  punctuated  fore  and 
aft  and  in  the  middle  with  the  well 
known  whistle.  This  was  certainly  taking 
the  ugly  out  of  the  alleged  plug-ugly,  hut 
the  stations  said  no.  FCC  says  that  the 
sponsor  and  the  product  advertised  must 
be  mentioned.  So,  the  records  were  made 
with  an  instrumental  combination  play- 
ing the  well-known  tune  and  a  child's 
voice  coming  over  the  music  calling  to 
the  mother  saying  the  Helmsman  was 
coming  and  asking  the  mother  to  buy 
some  one  of  the  specific  products,  and 
some  conmi'ent  about  how  good  the 
doughnuts  or  cookies  or  cake  tasted. 

Repetition  Produces  Results 

Many  a  family  and  hundreds  of  dogs 
have  been  fooled  by  the  whistle  coming 
by  radio,  but  the  purpose  of  these  record- 
ings is  not  to  fool  anybody.  It  has  been  to 
carry  on  a  day-in-and-day-out  repetition 
of  the  cheerie  sound  effect  of  the  Helms- 
man with  his  coach  full  of  good  things  to 
eat. 

How  effective  is  this?  What  are  the  re- 
sults? There  are  no  figures  to  answer 
these  questions  except  the  steady,  almost 
miraculous  giowth  of  the  bakery  and  the 
fact  that  occasionally  live  announcements 
are  used  to  push  some  seasonal  product. 
For  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  Helms 
fruit  cakes  have  been  widely  pushed  by 
this  means  and  thousands  of  them  have 
been  sold. 
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ANOTHER 


OTHER  ZIV  SHOWS  .  EASY  ACES  •  THE  BARRY  WG 
•  SINCERELY,  KENNY  BAKER  *  KORN  KOBBLEE 
CALLING  ALL  GIRLS    •     OLD  CORRAL    •    PHILO  VAN 


D    REGIONAL   SPONSORS 


PROUDLY  PRESENTS  IHE 


WithOWAYNE  KING  AND   HIS  ORCHESTRA 

ONANCY   EVANS  OLARRY   DOUGLAS  OfRANKLYN   M*ccoRMACK 


A  brilliant,  new,  half-hour  show  now  transcribed  and 
available  for  local  and  regional  sponsors  .  .  .  starring 
the  incomparable  waltz  king  ...  his  famous  arrange- 
ments and  original  numbers  ...  his  golden  saxophone 
.  .  .  the  voices  of  Nancy  Evans  and  Larry  Douglas  .  . . 
and  narrated  by  Franklyn  MacCormack. 


^^      Reprhiled  with  perniissioyi  of  the  editor  from  the  NovembeVj  1946, 
issue  of  Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  News, 
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lorists  on  the  Radio 


An  analysis  of  a  variety  of  broadcast  advertising  campaigns,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  factors  which  made  them  successful  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  florist.  In  the  main,  such  campaigns  are  educational  in 
nature  to  encourage  the  wider  use  of  flowers,  with  increased  sales  the 

end  result. 

By  MARIE  FORD 


As  THE  YOUNGEST  MEMBER  of  the  advcr- 
i  tising  family,  radio  is  not  so  well 
known  generally  as  the  other  media  and 
yet  it  has  been  a  successful  advertising 
medium  both  for  individual  florists  and 
for  florists'  associations  throughout  the 
country.  For  example,  the  Florists'  Asso- 
ciation of  Greater  Cleveland  first  began 
using  radio  back  in  1932  to  increase  sales 
through  constant  reminders,  to  build  sea- 
sonal demand  and  to  advise  listeners  on 
market  conditions.  It  established  a  record 
of  over  ten  years  on  one  station,  WGAR, 
year  in  and  year  out,  each  year  adding  to 
its  schedule  of  spot  announcements. 

Purpose  of  Radio  Campaign 

Among  individual  florists  using  broad- 
cast advertising,  Braswcll's  Flower  Gar- 
den, Houston,  Tex.,  may  be  cited.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  B.  W.  BraswcU  that  the 
popularity  ol  his  radio  progtani  has  been 
directly  responsible  lor  a  big  share  oi  the 
increased  business  which  has  been  noted 
since  the  first  broadcast.  He  believes  that 


radio  is  one  of  the  chief  methods  of  bet- 
tering business  for  florists. 

At  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Bobby's  Flower 
Shop  reported  that  within  four  months 
after  it  began  a  radio  campaign  there  was 
a  fifty  per  cent  sales  increase. 

Most  advertisers  have  to  sell  the  public 
on  their  product.  Not  so  with  the  florist. 
The  beauty  and  adaptability  of  flowers 
are  generally  appreciated,  and  little  is  to 
be  gained  in  a  campaign  built  on  the  use 
of  flowers  for  special  holidays  and  occa- 
sions. Most  florists  have  all  the  business 
they  can  handle  during  special  seasonal 
periods. 

The  florist  who  uses  radio  successfully 
has  generally  set  otu  more  on  an  educa- 
tional campaign  than  on  a  selling  one, 
with  increaseci  sales  the  end  result.  The 
idea  behind  most  successful  radio  cam- 
paigns for  florists  has  been  to  encourage 
the  wider  use  of  flowers  in  modern  living. 
The  result  is  more  sales  to  more  people 
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more  of  the  time,  with  greater  sales  in  ofT 
moments  and  odd  seasons. 

For  example,  in  connection  with  the 
spot  announcement  campaign  for  the 
Florists'  Association  of  Greater  Cleve- 
land, Kent  A.  Nesbitt,  executive  secre- 
tary, who  is  president  of  the  Nesbitt  Serv- 
ice Co.,  advertising  agency,  said,  "Radio 
fits  into  our  other  methods  of  advertis- 
ing and  is  a  cardinal  part  of  this  continu- 
ous, educational  program  on  flowers." 

For  this  group,  according  to  Mr.  Nes- 
bitt, radio  was  an  efficient  and  economi- 
cal way  to  keep  the  public  informed.  The 
spots  were  used  not  only  as  reminders, 
but  also  to  keep  homemakers  informed 
on  actual  market  conditions. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  to  imply  that 
radio  cannot  be  used  to  increase  sales  in 
connection  with  peak  seasonal  periods. 
For  example,  the  Butte  Floral  Co.,  Butte, 
Mont.,  used  a  "Bouquets  of  Music"  series 
on  KGIR  three  times  a  week  to  maintain 
prestige  and  to  build  good  will.  But  for 
holiday  seasons  or  other  special  promo- 
tions such  as  Mother's  day,  Easter,  Christ- 
mas, etc.,  James  King,  president  and  man- 
ager, supplemented  this  schedule  with 
plenty  of  spot  announcements. 

Likewise,  the  Worcester  Florists'  Asso- 
ciation used  a  spot  announcement  cam- 
paign to  get  one  particular  idea  across 
to  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  listener;  "Send 
flowers  to  your  mother  on  yotu^  birthday." 
To  establish  the  idea,  it  used  a  100-word 
announcement  preceding  the  1  p.m.  news 
on  WAAB,  seven  days  a  week. 

Audience,  Program  Selection 

While  women  represent  the  greatest 
consumer  market  for  the  florist,  it  has 
been  found  most  effective  to  get  a  wom- 
an's ear  at  a  time  when  the  man  of  the 
family  is  also  listening.  In  other  words, 
the  kind  of  an  educational  campaign 
which  is  most  successfid  for  the  florist  is 
one  which  stimulates  greater  use  of  flow- 
ers on  every  occasion,  for  home  and  office, 
and  a  campaign  of  this  nature  tends  to  be 
most  successful  when  the  entire  family 
group  is  exposed  to  the  florist's  message. 

Just  as  there  is  great  unanimity  among 
florists  in  the  selection  of  the  particular 
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audience  to  which  a  campaign  is  diicctcd, 
so  is  there  rather  general  agreement  as  lo 
the  type  of  program  which  will  infcnsi 
this  audience  group. 

Poetry,  philosoplu  ;incl  soli  music 
make  up  one  basic  lormat  that  has  proved 
successful,  and  it  was  this  type  of  pro- 
gram which  Bobby's  Flower  Shop  pre- 
sented over  KMAC,  San  Antonio,  I  ex., 
once  a  week.  Informative  commercials 
about  "The  Language  of  the  Flowers" 
were  an  integral  part  of  this  c^uarler-hour 
program  which  was  aired  each  Sunday  at 
2:45  p.m. 

At  Stamford,  Conn.,  four  leading  flor- 
ists sponsored  a  similar  series  over  WSRR. 
Memories  of  local  prewar  good  times 
were  woven  into  each  broadcast,  with 
romance  and  sentiment  an  important 
part  of  this  Sunday  afternoon  words-with- 
music  cpiarter  hour,  "Say  It  With  Flow- 
ers." 

Another  type  of  program  popular  with 
florists  includes  a  salute  to  local  citizenry 
for  public  service.  "An  Orchid  to  You," 
sponsored  by  Tipton  &  Hurst,  Inc.,  over 
KARK,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  is  illustrative. 
Tliis  fast-moving,  5-minute  Sunday  fea- 
ture, aired  at  1  p.m.,  revolved  around  the 
simple  theme  of  selecting  an  outstanding 
person  in  the  community  and  sending 
him  an  orchid  at  the  time  of  the  broad- 
cast. A  short,  transcribed  organ  number 
dedicated  to  the  winner  of  the  orchid, 
following  the  award,  rounded  out  the 
program.  Members  of  the  listening  audi- 
ence submitted  names  of  candidates  for 
the  award. 

It  was  the  same  "An  Orchid  to  You" 
theme  which  proved  successful  for  Bras- 
well's  Flower  Garden,  over  KTHT,  Hou- 
ston, Tex.  The  series  first  went  on  the  air 
December  3,  1944,  and  week  after  week 
the  Sunday  program  singled  out  local  in- 
dividuals for  personal  tribute,  in  com- 
bination with  "sweet"  music  and  facts 
on  flower  etiquette. 

WHiile  these  two  types  of  programs  by 
no  means  represent  the  only  material 
suitable  for  florists,  they  are  relatively 
easy  to  produce,  are  low-cost  and  have 
certain  natural  tie-ins  with  the  product 
advertised  that  are  extremelv  effective. 
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Time  Factor 

In  each  of  these  cases,  it  is  significant 
that  the  time  at  which  the  programs  were 
aired  was  early  Sunday  afternoon.  This 
time  iniit  represents  a  period  when  the 
audience  the  florist  wants  to  reach  is  avail- 
able, and  for  that  reason  it  should  prove 
generally  effective  for  florists.  This  does 
not  mean  of  course,  that  other  time  units 
will  be  ineffective. 

At  Savannah,  Ga.,  Paul's  Flowers 
broadcast,  'Tlowers  to  Savannah's  Own" 
o\er  \VSAV  each  Friday  night  at  7:30 
p.m.,  with  good  restilts.  Evening  time 
liere  reached  the  mixed  audience  that  rep- 
resents the  florists'  market. 

It  is  interesting  that  most  florists  are 
on  a  once-a-week  broadcast  schedule. 
While  the  amount  of  money  available  for 
a  campaign  is  a  factor  in  the  determina- 
tion of  frequency,  frequency  is  also,  in 
part,  determined  by  (1),  the  impact  the 
advertiser  wants  to  make  on  the  atidi- 
ence;  (2),  the  specific  pinpose  behind  the 
campaign,  and  (3),  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram itself.  On  each  of  these  counts,  a 
weekly  schedtile  serves  the  needs  of  most 
florists. 

Selecting  the  Station 

When  it  comes  to  the  selection  of  the 
station  over  which  to  broadcast  a  cam- 
paign, the  decision  shoidd  be  based  on 
whidi  station  does  the  most  economical 
job  of  covering  the  area  the  florist  wants 
to  reach. 

It  was  the  50,000-watt  station,  KMOX, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  the  Allied  Florists 
of  Greater  St.  Louis  used  for  its  "Sunday 
Magazine  of  the  Air."  The  Butte  Floral 
Co.  used  a  r),0()0-watt  outlet,  KGIR,  and 
Bobby's  Flower  Shop  was  successful  on  a 
25()-watt  station,  KMA(].  The  coverage 
of  the  50,00()-watt  station  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  250-watt  station.  For  this  rea- 
son, time  costs  may  vary  tremendously, 
since  the  advertiser  has  to  pay  more  for 
the  opportmiity  to  rea(  h  a  more  wide- 
spread audience.  Howexcr,  eadi  station, 
regardless  ol  |)()\vc'i  and  (overage,  has  an 
audience,  and  (he  llorist  shoidd  spend 
only  the  anionnt   necessary  to  reach  the 
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people  who  are  prospective  customers. 
Since  most  florists  limit  their  trade  area 
to  the  commiuiity  and  its  immediate  en- 
\  irons,  and  since  in  most  cases,  advertis- 
ing budgets  are  restricted,  there  is- a  no- 
ticeable tendency  to  use  the  smaller-pow- 
ered stations  that  cover  onlv  the  trade 
area. 

In  determining  program  length,  audi- 
ence preference,  time  availability,  pro- 
gram content  and  the  nature  of  the  com- 
mercial message  are  the  factors.  On  all 
these  counts,  the  15-miniUe  intervals  on  a 
once-a-week  schediUe,  seems  to  be  most 
acceptable  to  florists. 

Commercials 

In  the  case  of  the  Butte  Floral  Co., 
commercials  centered  on  the  use  of  flow- 
ers as  home  decoration,  wdth  an  occasion- 
al commentary  on  their  significance, 
characteristics  and  origins.  Bol)by's  Flow- 
er Shop  u-sed  informati\e  commercials 
about  "The  Language  of  the  Flowers." 
An  example  follows: 

"The  snowdrop  is  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  tradition  asserts  that 
it  blooms  on  the  second  day  of  February, 
or  Candlemas  day— the  day  kept  in  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Virgin  taking  the 
child  Jesus  to  the  temple  and  there  pre- 
senting the  appointed  offering  of  two 
tiniledoves.  The  snowdrop  is  symbolic  of 
hope.  By  this  same  token,  Bobby's  Flow- 
er Shop  extends  to  you,  its  many  friends 
and  customers,  the  boucjuet  of  words  and 
music  with  the  hope  that  in  their  hinnble 
way,  they  will  add  a  little  more  beauty 
to  the  passing  dav.  through  the  language 
of  the  flowers." 

Ihe  Allied  Florists  of  Greater  St. 
Louis  used  brief,  loAV-pressiue  commer- 
cials woven  into  the  script— "Remember 
with  flowers,"  or  "Flowers  are  a  constant 
reminder  of  yoiu"  good  wishes." 

In  plainiing  copy  for  connnercials,  the 
florist  shoidd  remember  the  original  pur- 
pose in  going  on  the  air.  If  that  purpose 
is  to  make  the  use  of  flowers  for  all  occa- 
sions more  widespread,  the  commercials 
should  be  written  with  that  thought  up- 
j)erm()st.  )iist  how  nuich  leeway  that  ap- 
proach  peiniits   is   illustrated  by  a    100- 
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page  booklet,  "Radio  and  llic  Floiist," 
prepared  by  the  \\^  E.  Long  (^o.,  in  con- 
nection with  its  syndicated  program, 
available  to  florists.  "Flowers  ior  (he  Haj)- 
piest  Happenings.  " 

This  series  was  used  at  San  .Vntonio, 
Tex.,  by  a  concern  with  two  flower  shops, 
the  Kelly-Scherrer  Flower  Shop  and  the 
St.  Anthony  Hotel  Flower  Shop.  It  is  in- 
teresting that  alter  the  series  had  been  on 
the  air  o\er  KM  AC  for  two  months  it  was 
generally  felt  that  no  other  advertising 
campaign  had  been  so  productive.  A 
semi-educational  campaign  about  flow- 
ers was  the  purpose  behind  the  radio 
series,  and  commercials  were  blended  in 
with  the  theme  of  the  script  and  written 
in  the  same  style  as  the  actual  continuity 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  each  broadcast. 

Soft  music  and  soft  words  made  for 
good  radio  entertainment,  and  as  an  ad- 
ditional stimulant  to  listeners,  a  brief 
history  of  one  particular  flower  was  dis- 
cussed on  each  broadcast.  That  flower  be- 
came the  floral  key  for  the  day.  The  city 
of  San  Antonio  was  broken  down  into 
smaller  sections,  and  each  day  the  resi- 
dents of  one  particular  section  were  eligi- 
ble to  call  in  to  the  radio  station,  giving 
the  floral  key.  The  first  person  to  call 
was  mailed  a  card,  entitling  the  holder  to 
a  free  orchid.  Cards  were  presented  at  the 
Kelly-Scherrer  Flow^er  Shop,  where  the 
winner  received  the  orchid. 

What  happened?  At  the  end  of  two 
months,  the  sponsor  reported  a  49.9  per 
cent  business  increase  over  the  same  pe- 
riod the  previous  year.  Since  the  only 
change  in  the  picture  was  the  use  of 
broadcast  advertising,  the  first  use  the 
sponsor  had  made  of  the  broadcast  medi- 
um, much  of  this  increase  could  only  be 
attributed  to  radio. 

"Gimmicks" 

In  connection  with  commercials,  flo- 
rists should  not  overlook  opporttinities 
to  suggest  sponsorship  through  subtle 
reminders  which  are  quite  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  commericals  themselves. 
In  the  radio  industry,  such  reminders  are 
referred  to  as  "gimmicks." 


Titles  comes  in  iju  (aicgon  ol  "gim- 
micks," and  "Houcjuels  of  Music"  serves 
lo  illustrate  the  j)oinl.  "An  Orchid  to 
^'on  '  is  another  example  ol  a  program 
title  with  "giirnrn'ck"  \;dnc.  liotli  snggcsi 
lloweis  and  llorisls. 

Theme  music;  may  also  have-  ii  sj>onsor- 
ship  reminder  value,  and  to  this  end,  the- 
theme  song  of  the  Allied  Florists  of  Great- 
er St.  Louis  was  of  value.  When  listeneis 
heard  "just  a  Little  Flower  Shop,"  the 
association  between  sponsor  and  piodiic  i 
was  immediately  established. 

Program  Promotion 

The  advertiser  who  leaves  the  size  of 
his  listening  audience  to  chance  will,  in 
most  cases,  find  that  some  other  program 
has  the  audience  he  wants  to  reach.  On 
this  basis,  promotion  for  a  radio  series 
has  much  to  recommend  it. 

For  example,  Kelly-Scherrer  used  show- 
cards  in  various  window  displays  and 
newspaper  advertisements  to  acquaint 
listeners  with  its  "Flowers  for  the  Hap- 
piest Happenings"  on  KMAC. 

A  program  will  be  broadcast  over  the 
same  station  at  the  same  time  over  a 
period  of  weeks  or  years.  This  gives  the 
sponsor  a  chance  to  present  his  advertis- 
ing to  the  same  group  of  listeners  time 
and  time  again,  while  also  developing 
new^  audiences.  This  factor  alone  justifies 
efforts  to  add  new  listeners. 

On  the  theory  that  what  was  worth 
buying  was  worth  promoting,  the  Allied 
Florists  of  Greater  St.  Louis  wTut  all-out 
for  its  series,  "Sunday  Magazine  of  the 
Air."  Articles  and  pictures  of  "An  Orchid 
to  You"  winners  appeared  in  war  factor\ 
house  organs;  letters  went  to  300  local 
florists,  and  copy  about  the  series  was  in- 
cluded in  the  "KMOX  Mike,"  distributed 
to  2,400  druggists  and  grocers  in  the  St. 
Louis  area.  Direct  mail,  newspapers, 
magazines  and  point-of-sale  displays  may 
all  play  a  part  in  promotion  for  a  radio 
series. 

Merchandising  Promotion 

Program  promotion  is  promotion  de- 
signed primarily  to  increase  the  tune-in 
for  a  specific  radio  campaign.  Merchan- 
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dising  is  also  an  important  part  ot  suc- 
cessful broadcast  activities.  While  the  two 
sometimes  o\erlap,  merchandising  may 
be  said  to  be  directed  mainly  toward  the 
product,  sponsor  or  serv  ice  offered. 

In  this  respect,  florists  are  particularly 
fortunate.  The  merchandising  tie-in  be- 
tween flowers  and  the  listener  is  an  ob- 
vious one,  and  in  line  with  the  theory 
that  radio  promotion  is  designed  to  cre- 
ate greater  consciousness  of  flowers  as  a 
symbol  of  good  wishes  on  any  and  all  oc- 
casions, the  use  of  flowers  as  a  merchan- 
dising hook  for  florists  is  particidarly  ef- 
fective. 

In  the  case  of  Braswell's  Flower  Gar- 
den, for  example,  each  person  selected 
for  tribute  on  the  radio  series  received  an 
orchid.  Mr.  Braswell  himself  made  the 
presentation  while  the  broadcast  was  in 
progress  and  at  the  same  time  presented 
each  honoree  with  a  scroll  to  commem- 
orate the  event. 

As  a  tie-in  with  this  merchandising  ef- 
fort, Mr.  Braswell  also  developed  a  pro- 
gram promotion  angle.  Cards  were  sent 
to  friends  and  business  associates  of  each 
person  honored  on  the  program  in  ad- 
vance of  the  broadcast  tribute.  Each  per- 
son was  invited  to  tune  in  the  particular 
broadcast  in  which  he  would  be  most  in- 
terested. 

Both  merchandising  and  promotion 
were  combined  in  the  series  of  broadcasts, 
"Flowers  to  Savannah's  Own,"  aired 
over  WSAV,  for  Paul's  Flowers.  Each 
ijroadcast  consisted  of  a  sahue  to  three 
native  sons  or  daughters  in  the  armed 
forces,  and  a  corsage  was  sent  to  the  next 
of  kin  of  each  person  honored  on  the 
program.  As  a  part  of  the  promotional 
activities  for  the  series,  Paul's  featured  a 
window  display,  banked  with  flowers,  in 
honor  of  all  persons  to  whom  tribiue  had 
been  paid  on  the  program. 

Programs  not  designed  to  do  a  con- 
sisteru  mert  handising  job  may  also  lend 
themselves  to  merchandising  effort.  For 
example,  the  Butte  Floral  Co.  sponsored 
a  contest  as  a  test  of  listener  interest  in  its 
radio  series.  Each  broadcast  included  the 
playing  of  a  record  in  which  the  name  of 


a  flower  appeared  in  the  title.  The  first 
j)erson  to  call  the  station  with  correct 
identification  recei\'ed  a  gardenia  corsage. 

Both  program  promotion  and  merchan- 
dising were  incorporated  into  a  campaign 
at  Fort  W^ayne,  Ind.,  in  connection  with 
the  Sunday  evening  program  aired  over 
WOWO  for  the  local  unit  of  the  Florists' 
Telegraph  Delivery  Association. 

Special  promotion  consisted  of  pro- 
gram stickers  to  all  Fort  Wayne  florists  ; 
for  use  on  mail  and  statements.  Also,  once 
a  week,  Jane  Watson,  director  of  the 
WOWO  "Modern  Home  Forum,"  inter- 
viewed a  local  florist  on  such  topics  as  the 
care  of  house  plants.  Listeners  were  in-  . 
vited  to  send  in  questions  on  any  prob- 
lem related  to  flowers,  and  both  questions 
and  answers  were  printed  in  mimeo- 
graphed leaflets  available  to  listeners  on 
request.  Newspaper  ads  called  attention 
to  the  radio  series,  and  small  micro- 
phones with  the  lettering  "We're  on  the 
Air"  were  placed  in  the  windows  of  each 
florist. 

Essential  Success  Factors 

All  such  promotional  and  merchandis- 
ing efforts  contribute  to  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  broadcast  campaign,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  basic  ingredient 
of  a  successful,  economical  program  is 
good  entertainment.  It  is  a  form  of  show- 
manship which  offers  added  value  and 
buying  inducement  to  the  customer. 

Relative  impact  seems  to  be  more  im- 
portant to  success  than  the  ninnber  of 
dollars  spent.  It  is  iiueresting  to  note  that 
none  of  the  campaigns  cited  here  in- 
volved a  heavy  expenditiue,  but  all  were 
successful.  In  accotuiting  lor  the  success 
of  such  ventiues,  consistency  of  effort  is 
an  important  element,  with  coordina- 
tion of  all  advertising  acti\ily  another 
important  factor. 

In  some  instances,  indi\iclual  effort  is 
indicated.  In  other  areas,  group  activity 
is  ec|ually  effect i\e.  In  such  cases,  groiq) 
activity  achieves  what  the  individual 
florist  could  not  afford,  and  while  each 
member  bears  a  small  portion  of  the  total 
expense,  everyone  benefits  from  all  extia 
promotion  and  merchandising. 
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Duilding  Brand  Preference 


Grocers  Trade  Association  Promotes  hAembers'  Interest  With  Radio 


To  (1)  PROMOTE  TRADE  for  hoiiic-ownecl 
businesses  and  industries,  (2)  to  sell 
the  idea  of  good  labels  and  brands  to  the 
consumer,  and  (3)  to  create  consumer  in- 
terest in  shopping  at  member  stores  was 
the  threefold  purpose  which  led  the 
Oklahoma  Retail  Gro<::ers  Ass'n.  to 
take  on  sponsorship  of  the  KTUL-KOMA 
Homemakers'  Correspondent  feature. 

What  sets  this  homemaker's  feature 
apart  from  the  run-of-the-mill  program 
of  this  type  are  the  various  devices  incor- 
porated into  its  format  which  adapt  it 
to  the  needs  of  the  225  wholesalers,  job- 
bers and  grocers  who  comprise  the  mem- 
bership of  the  ORGA. 

1.  Home  Planning  and  Brand  Labels. 
In  connection  with  the  first  half  of  the 
daily  program,  homemaking  tips  of  inter- 
est to  the  housewife  are  a  basic  part  of  the 
format.  Questions  from  listeners  about 
problems  in  homemaking  are  answered, 
and  much  of  this  part  of  the  program  con- 
sits  of  questions  from  the  mailbag. 

Labels  and  brands  are  discussed,  with 
excellent  results.  In  the  case  of  Blue 
Goose  oranges,  the  product  was  discussed 
on  the  program  for  five  days.  At  the  end 
of  the  fifth  day,  wholesalers  handling 
Blue  Goose  oranges  reported  that  they 
were  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 
Because  material  of  this  kind  is  woven 
into  the  program  itself,  it  isn't  necessary 
to  bring  the  program  to  an  abrupt  halt 
while  an  announcer  extols  the  merits  of 
the  client's  products. 

2.  Human  Interest  and  Store  Traffic. 
Human  interest  is  the  basic  ingredient  of 
a  device  which  creates  additional  listener 
interest  and  which  also  stimulates  store 
traffic  and  consumer  good  will  for  mem- 
ber grocery  stores. 

Each  day  a  part  of  the  program  is  de- 
voted to  a  vignette  of  an  odd,  amusing  or 
out-of-the-ordinary  occurrence  in  one  of 
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the  member  stores  in  tlie  past  21  liours. 
No  names  are  given,  other  than  that  of 
the  store,  but  the  listener  who  can  iden- 
tify herself  in  that  situation  is  instructed 
to  call  at  the  store  for  an  award.  Typical 
teaser  copy: 

"Anncr:  As  we  told  you  yesterday,  today's  bonus 
winner  was  a  shopper  in  the  Cadenhead 
Grocery,  1007  North  Florence  Place  .  .  . 
another  one  of  those  small  home-owned 
stores  that  has  contributed  so  much  to  our 
American  way  of  life. 

Croft:     You  wore  a  pretty  flowered  print  dress. 

Anncr:  You  are  very  young  .  .  .  in  your  early 
twenties  and  about  5'  3"  tall. 

Croft:  You  hare  a  very  pretty  smile  and  are  a 
trifle  on  the  plump  side. 

Anncr:  You  live  in  the  ten  hundred  block  on 
North  Gary. 

Croft:  You  have  two  little  girls  about  three  and 
four  years  old  who  always  accompany  you 
to  the  store. 

Anncr:  You  celebrated  your  fifth  wedding  anni- 
versary just  last  week. 

Croft:  You  bought  two  large  bags  of  groceries  and 
in  them  was  Sweetheart  lunch  meat  .  .  . 
quite  a  variety,  too.  And  round  steak, 
apples,  tokays  and  potatoes  .  .  .  all  these 
had  just  been  delivered  from  Schuler  Fruit 
this  morning.  And  you  listen  to  this  pro- 
gram, too. 

Anncr:    Does  she  like  the  program? 

Croft:  Not  only  did  she  say  she  liked  it.  She  said 
it  was  making  her  brand  conscious.  She 
never  thinks  of  tomatoes  any  metre  except 
as  Belle  Isle. 

Anncr:  Then  we  have  helped  make  a  homemaker 
conscious  of  good  buys,  getting  more  for 
her  money,  haven't  we?" 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  broadcast, 
listeners  are  told  the  name  and  location 
of  the  store  from  which  the  next  bonus 
winner  will  be  selected. 

Only  one  straight  commercial  as  such 
is  used  on  the  program.  Coming  at  the 
end  of  the  broadcast,  it  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote trade  for  home-owned  businesses 
and  industries. 

The  series  is  broadcast  10:45-11:00 
a.m.,  Monday  through  Friday,  with  the 
TRGA  secretary-manager,  Vera  Croft,  as 
Homemaker's  Correspondent.  With  her 
on  the  show  is  KTUL  announcer,  Harry 
Abbott.  TRGA  began  sponsorship  of  the 
series  September  30,  1946. 
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AIRING 

THE  NEW 


New  radio  programs  worth  reading 
about.    No    result    figures    as    yet. 


Book  Stares 

HOBBY  HORSE  PRESENTS  lo  widen  the  in- 
terest among  children  in  Chicagoland  in 
books,  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Company 
presents  a  weekly' broadcast  over  WMAQ 
which  ties-in  with  the  efforts  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  their  library  programs. 

Each  broadcast  centers  around  one 
particular  book.  The  program  opens  with 
a  brief  description  of  the  book-of-the- 
day,  followed  by  a  narration  of  a  portion 
of  the  book  with  sound  effects  and  music. 
Interviews  with  outstanding  teachers  or 
librarians,  as  well  as  with  the  author  of 
the  book-of-the-day  are  featured  on  each 
broadcast.    Jn    turn,   children   from   city 


loriluoming  books  and  atuhors  to  be 
presented.  In  18  weeks,  the  sponsor  had 
received  over  20,000  requests  from  the 
public  asking  for  authors  they  wanted 
presented  on  the  program. 

Program  is  annotniced  throughout  the 
store  and  the  book  shop  places  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  ev- 
ery Friday  night.  Telling  point,  sales- 
wise:  sales  on  the  book  presented  rise  not 
only  at  Carson's  but  at  all  other  book 
stores  in  the  area. 

AIRFAX:  Series  is  written  by  Ruth  Harshaw,  of  Carson's 
educational    service    bureau;     directed    by    NBC    pro- 
ducer, Ed  Bailey.  Jack  Lester  does  the  narration.  Con- 
tract calls  for  39  weeks. 
First  Broadcast:  October  5,   1946. 
Broadcast  Schedule:  Saturday,  8:45-9:00  a.m. 
Preceded  By:  Music  That  Sings. 
Followed  By:  Adventures  of  Frank  Merriwell. 
Sponsor:  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. 
Station:  WMAQ,  Chicago,  111. 
Power:  50,000  watts. 
Population:  3,440,420. 

COMMENT:  Here's  an  excellent  example 
of  the  "beamed"  technique  recommend- 
ed for  department  stores  in  their  use  of 
broadcast  advertising.  With  modifica- 
tions, the  basic  approach  here  cotdd  be 
effective  in  other  communities.  The 
sponsor  of  such  a  series  can  certainly 
count  on  the  good  will  and  backing  of 
parents  and  teachers. 


Catering  Service 


and  siiburl)an  schools  interview  the  au- 
thor. 

1  he  only  commercial  on  the  program 
is  given  at  the  end  of  each  broadcast, 
with  price  mention  ol  the  day's  book 
and  an  imitation  to  attend  the  auto- 
grajjh  session  at  Carson,  Pirik,  Scckfe 
k  (Company's  Hobby  Horse  Book  Shop 
to  be  held  that  afternoon  at  the  store. 
Teachers  and  school  library  authorities 
are  kept  informed  of  the  programs  and  of 
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PARADE  OF  THE  PIONEERS  For  a  catering 
service  with  a  weather-eye  open  for  new 
business,  business  firms  and  large  indus- 
trial organizations  hold  out  the  })rospect 
of  company  parties  and  banquets.  In  ad- 
dition to  that  business,  the  caterer  can 
also  anticipate  business  from  the  oiUside 
organizations  and  chibs  to  which  the  in- 
dividuals connected  with  the  business 
firms  belong. 

I  ()  reach  this  group,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral piii)li( ,  the  Bill-  \Vii.i.ia\is  Catering 
Skrvick,  Houston,  lex.,  found  the  solu- 
tion in  radio.  What  is  offered  the  KPRC 
listein'ng  audience  is  good  public  rela- 
tions for  individual  industries  in  Hou- 
ston, and  it's  good  business  for  But.  Wil- 
liams. 

Each  week,  the  broadcast  salutes  a  spe- 
cific industry  in  the  area.  Selection  of  the 
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industry  to  be  singled  out  lor  honors  is 
'^'^  based  on  the  contribution  ol  that  in(Uis- 


tlie 


idler- 
;;')  ev- 
^ales- 


try  in  the  growth  and  development  oi  the 
Houston  area.  It  may  be  a  long-establish- 
ed industry,  or  one  created  by  wartime 
expediency.  The  only  recjuirement  is  that 
the  industry  must  appeal  to  the  pioneer- 
ing spirit. 

A  letter  from  Bill  Williams  extends  the 
invitation  to  participate.  This  letter  is 
sent  one  month  in  advance  of  the  pro- 
posed broadcast.  Once  the  wheels  are  set 
in  motion,  an  agency  contact  writer  visits 
the  firm,  goes  throtigh  the  plant,  meets 
and  chats  with  working  personnel.  Scripts 
are  written  from  this  direct  contact,  as 
well  as  from  industry  publications  and 
material  in  the  public  library,  then  sent 
in  mimeographed  form  to  the  industry 
concerned  for  checking  and  approval. 

Each  Parade  of  the  Pioneers  broadcast 
tells  the  story  of  a  successful  industry  in 
the  Houston  area  by  dramatic  narration. 
Production  requires  four  men  and  one 
woman,  each  playing  several  roles. 

And  on  Friday  night  at  6:30  p.m., 
there's  a  command  audience  of  employees 
and  friends  of  the  industry  saluted.  Local 
newspapers  and  house  organs  have  pub- 
lished programs  in  their  entirety.  One 
firm  ordered  nearly  $100  worth  of  tran- 
scription copies.  The  Giezendanner 
Company,  handling  agency,  has  an  envi- 
able file  of  complimentary  letters  from 
officers  of  the  industries  which  have  been 
presented  on  the  broadcasts.  And  Bill 
Williams,  Caterer,  is  happy. 

Short  commercials  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  each  show  sell  the  service  to 
the  listening  audience,  and  the  contact 
with  the  personnel  of  the  various  indus- 
tries is  most  effective. 

AIRFAX:  The  Parade  of  the  Pioneers  idea  was  first  orig- 
inated by  Charles  J.  Giezendanner,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  agency.  In  pre-war  days  it  was  presented  as  Salute 
to  Ciliet  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Foglewest 
Funeral  Home. 

Broadcast  Schedule:  Friday,  6:30-6:15  p.m. 
Sponsor:   Bill  Williams,  Caterer. 
Station:  KPRC,  Houston,  Tex. 
Power:  5,000  watts. 
Population:  437,885. 
Agency:  The  Giezendanner  Company. 

COMMENT:  Local  and  regional  adver- 
tisers, as  well  as  those  whose  business  is 
national  in  scope,  have  found  that  civic 
pride   in   the  hometown   is   a   not-to-be- 
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forgotten  factor  in  public  icjaiions.  And 
good  public  relations  is  gorxl  business. 
The  approach  may  be  institniion;il  hm 
the  end  result  is  increased  sah  s. 


Clutliiurs 

PERSONAL  APPEARANCE  When  the  VVXKW 
studio  audience  assembles  lor  the  4: 00 
p.m.  Sunday  broadcast,  hats  are  tilted  to 
the  correct  angle,  neckties. are  straighten- 
ed and  everyone  has  on  his  best  bib  and 
tucker.  And  with  reason.  What's  in  store 
for  audience  and  listeners  is  an  analvsis 


of  dressing  habits  and  styles  worn  by 
people  of  the  studio  audience. 

On  each  broadcast,  a  person  is  selected 
from  the  audience  by  former  Hollywood 
fashion  and  make-up  counsellor,  Richard 
Willis,  to  be  brought  on  trial  before  a 
jury  of  two  men  and  two  women,  also 
selected  from  the  audience. 

The  two  women  voice  their  opinions 
about  mascidine  fashions,  and  the  two 
men  vent  their  views  on  feminine  styles. 
Willis,  acting  as  judge,  then  takes  over 
and  offers  expert  advice  to  the  witness 
before  the  jury,  with  suggestions  which 
would  improve  the  defendant's  personal 
appearance. 

Sponsor  of  the  fashion-show-on-the-air 
is  Prentis  Clothes,  and  the  AVNEW 
studio  walls  feature  blow-ups  of  Prentis 
factory  salesrooms.  Novel  twist  in  the 
commercial  presentation:  contestants 
from  the  studio  audience  read  a  Prentis 
limerick,  with  winner  getting  a  gift  cer- 
tificate for  a  free  Prentis  outfit. 

AIRFAX:  Idea  for  the  show  originated  with  producer 
Ted  Cott,  WNEW's  program  director.  Staff  announcer 
Dick  Bradley  handles  interviews  and  commercials. 
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First  Broadcast:  January  12,   1947. 

Broadcast  Schedule:  Sunday,  4:00-4:30  p.m. 

Preceded  By:  Record  Show. 

Followed  By:  News. 

Sponsor:  Prentis  Clothes. 

Station:  WNEW,  New  York  City. 

Power:  10,000  watts. 

Agency:  Levy  Advertising  Agency,  Newark,  N.  J. 

COMMENT:  For  program  unity,  it's  all  to 
the  good  when  the  editorial  content  of  a 
broadcast  has  some  direct  relationship 
with  the  product  advertised.  It  isn't  an  es- 
sential, but  it  does  contribute  to  increased 
effectiveness. 


Bracery  Stores 

HERE'S  THE  PAYOFF!  Six  time  a  week, 
KGVO,  Missoula,  Mont.,  listeners,  get  a 
five-minute  package  of  strange  stories 
from  real  life.  Such  human  interest  yarns 
as  the  strange  fate  of  a  man  who  follow- 
ed advice  contrary  to  his  premonitions 
are  the  Payoff  Stories  in  Here's  the  Pay- 
off! 

For  the  Red  &  White  Stores,  Here's 
the  Payoff,  commercially  speaking:  two 
brief  commercials  which  tie-in  with  the 
editorial  content  of  the  program.  Exam- 
ple: 

"The  Red  &  White  Store  in  your  neighborhood 
presents,  'Here's  the  Payoff,'  five  exciting  minutes 
of  a  story  from  the  pages  of  life.  In  just  one  minute 
you'll  hear  the  story  of  Bert  Henricks  and  the 
strange  fate  he  met  as  the  result  of  following  advice 
contrary  to  his  premonitions.  But  first,  housewives 
.  .  .  don't  wait  for  a  premonition  before  shopping  at 
your  Red  &  White  Store!  As  for  advice,  my  best 
advice  to  you  this  morning  is  to  make  Red  &  White 
shopping  a  habit  .  .  .  because  .  .  .  for  consistent  food 
quality,  for  greater  variety,  for  scarce  food  items  and 
for  prices  that  please  your  pocketbook,  you  do  bet- 
ter at  the  Red  &  White  Store  in  your  neighborhood." 

Commercials  are  so  placed  as  not  to 
spoil  the  effect  of  the  story  nor  to  destroy 
the  value  of  its  punch  line.  An  institu- 
tional message  embracing  all  the  inde- 
pendent merchants  concerned  is  used  the 
first  three  days  of  the  week.  Week-end 
shopping  specials  are  featured  the  last 
three  days  of  the  week.  Results:  extreme- 
ly gratifying. 

AIRFAX:  Continuity  chief,  Dorothy  Miller  scripts  the 
show,  with  chief  announcer,  Bill  Strothman  voicing  the 
program. 

First  Broadcast:  August  27,  1946. 

Broadcast  Schedule:   Monday  through   Saturday,   8:40- 
8:43  a.m. 

Sponsor:  Red  dC  White  Stores. 
Station:  KGVO,  Missoula,  Mont. 
Population:   18,512. 


COMMENT:  To  those  who  question  the 
fact  that  a  five-minute  strip  feature  can 
move  merchandise,  here's  a  pat  answer. 
Sponsor's  experience  here  indicates  that 
it  can  and  does. 


Jewelers 

GEMS  OF  MELODY  When  S.  O.  Hawkes 
&  Son,  Yakima,  Wash.,  jewelers,  took  on 
sponsorship  of  Gems  of  Melody  over  KIT, 
it  wanted  to  reach  the  upper  income 
homes,  with  commercial  emphasis  on  top 
lines  of  sterling,  china,  crystal  and  bet- 
ter diamonds.  To  make  sure  that  it  was 
a  welcome  guest,  Hawkes  rang  the  bell 
with  an  offering  of  music,  poetry  and 
prose. 

Program  features  Gems  of  Melody, 
with  transcribed  David  Rose  music  and 
Gems  of  Literature  with  poetry  and 
prose  by  wTiter-announcer,  Jimmy  Nolan. 

Commercials  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  program,  with  emphasis  on  tradition, 
artistry  or  backgroiuid. 

Says  Vernon  Gary,  of  the  Vance  Shel- 
hamer  Advertising  Agency:  "We  gave 
the  program  a  mail  test  for  free  booklets 
and  were  amazed  at  the  pulling  power. 
We  tried  it  on  advance  orders  for  crystal 
and  results  were  excellent.  When  we  used 
a  Thanksgiving  theme,  advertising  table 
settings,  it  was  amazing  the  number  of 
customers  who  requested  that  the  hostess 
table  be  set  for  them  as  suggested  on 
the  Gems  of  Melody  program.  It's  a  good 
show,  and  we  plan  to  continue  it  indefi- 
nitely." 

AIRFAX:  sponsor:  S.  O.  Hawkes  SC  Son. 
Station:  KIT,  Yakima,  Wash. 
Power:  1,000  watts. 
Population:   27,221. 
Agency:  Vance  Shelhamer  Adv.  Agcy. 

COMMENT:  In  most  productions  of  this 
kind,  it's  the  personality  that  counts.  Con- 
sistency of  effort  does  the  rest. 


Milling    \ 


SONS  OF  THE  PIONEERS  W^hile  the  Laurin- 
lURG  Milling  Company  is  operating  al- 
most at  capacity,  and  its  products  are  in 
tlaily  use  on  farms  surrounding  Dillon, 
So.   Car.,   it   figured   that   foresight   was 
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bcUci  than  hindsight.  Against  the  day 
when  business  will  once  more  be  highly 
competitive,  Laurinburg  took  to  the 
AVDSC  airwaves  with  a  program  tailor- 
made  for  the  rural  listeners  for  whom 
VVDSC  is  largely  programmed.  Its  choice 
of  listener  entertainment:  Sons  of  the 
Pioneers. 

With  the  transcribed  series  as  the  back- 
bone of  its  broadcast  advertising  cam- 
paign, Laurinburg  selected  the  15-min- 
ute  period  from  12:30-12:45  because 
W^DSC  surveys  revealed  the  fact  that  its 
largest  rural  listening  audience  tuned-in 
between  12:00  (noon)  and  2:00  p.m.  Sign- 
ed on  a  52-week  basis,  the  schedule  calls 
for  five  broadcasts  a  week. 

AVithin  three  months,  the  show  had 
built  up  a  tremendous  following,  as  in- 
dicated by  letters  and  the  effect  on  prod- 
ucts manufactured  by  Laurinburg  and 
distributed  through  local  outlets. 

In  addition  to  opening  and  closing 
credit  lines,  two  one-minute  commer- 
cials are  used  on  each  broadcast.  Com- 
mercials are  primarily  promotional  and 
institutional,  with  a  limited  time  given 
to  complimenting  and  identification  of 
various  local  outlets. 

Products  advertised  on  the  series  are 
divided  into  three  categories,  seeds,  feeds 
and  flour,  with  the  possibility  that  fer- 
tilizer may  also  be  included.  The  product 
featured  in  the  commercial  is  selected  for 
seasonal  appeal,  i.e.,  as  the  planting  sea- 
son approached,  concentration  was  upon 
its  brand  of  seed  sold  under  the  trade 
name  of  McNair's  Yield  Tested  Seed. 


AIRFAX:    A    relatively   new   transcribed   production,   the 
'         series  has  been  successful  for  a  wide  variety  of  broad- 
cast advertisers. 

Broadcast   Schedule:    Monday   through   Friday,    12:30- 
12:45  p.m. 

Preceded  By:  Dental  Snuff  Varieties. 
Followed  By:  On  the  Farm  Front. 
Sponsor:   Laurinburg  Milling  Co. 
Station:  WDSC,  Dillon,  So.  Car. 
Power:  1,000  watts. 
Producer:  Teleways,  Inc. 

COMMENT:  Because  it's  a  guarantee  of 
high  calibre  production,  with  uniformity 
j  of  performance  and  the  elimination  of 
many  production  headaches  to  recom- 
mend it,  the  good  transcribed  series  has 
come  into  its  own  with  both  advertiser 
and  station.  The  important  thing  is  to 
get  a  good  show. 
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Sporting  Uuods  Stures 

LET'S  LOOK  AT  SPORTS  For  I  he  spoiling 
goods  store,  whose  logical  market  is  the 
sports  panic  ijjant  or  ihe  spcjrts  fan  in 
general,  it's  only  logical  \o  assume  that  a 
broadcast  series  having  to  do  with  such 
events  would  l)e  an  effective  advertising 
medium.  It  was  on  this  theory  that  Mo- 
man  &  Company,  Fresno,  Calif.,  took  on 
sponsorship  of  the  KFRE  series,  and 
twice  weekly  the  sponsor  invites  listeners 
to  Let's  Look  At  Sports.  What  was  good 
in  theory  has  been  ecjually  good  in  fact. 

AV^hile  the  advertising  has  been  institu- 
tional in  nature,  due  to  shortages  in  mer- 
chandising, Roman  &  Company  reports 
a  definite  sales  increase  since  it  signed  its 
52-week  contract  almost  a  year  ago.  And 
the  broadcasts  have  further  promoted 
HoMAN  Sc  Company's  reputation  as  a 
quality  sporting  goods  store. 

What  makes  the  series  a  listening  must 
for  sports  enthusiasts  in  the  area  is  the 
fact  that  it  deals  only  with  area  sports, 
covering  high  school,  collegiate,  profes- 
sional, semi-pro  and  conmiunity  league 
sports.  In  addition,  it  touches  upon  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  sports  conditions  within 
a  100-mile  radius  of  Fresno.  Local  names 
are  used  in  the  news.  Local  sports  per- 
sonalities are  promoted.  And  interviews 
with  oiustanding  athletes  in  the  locale 
add  human  interest  to  the  sportscasts. 

Two  one-minute  commercials  are  used 
on  each  broadcast.  In  each  case  they  are 
either  written  or  ad-libbed  by  sports 
commentator  Bob  Blackburn,  and  the 
same  commercial  is  never  used  twice. 

AIRFAX:  Series  is  a  part  of  a  definite  KFRE  campaigm 
to  promote  a  greater  interest  in  local  sports.  Both 
play-by-play  broadcasts  and  sports  commentaries  are  a 
part  of  the  over-all  strategy  planned  and  executed  by 
the  station. 

First  Broadcast:  April  2,  1946. 
Broadcast  Schedule:   T-Th,   7:30-7:45  p.m. 
sponsor:  Homan  8C  Co. 
Station:  KFRE,  Fresno,  Calif. 
Power:  250  watts. 

COMMENT:  The  size  of  the  listening  audi- 
ence is  relatively  unimportant.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  the  advertiser  reach- 
es the  group  that  represents  the  logical 
purchasing  market.  To  shoot  beyond  that 
is   a   waste   of   advertising  ammunition. 
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PUDDING 


Results  based  on.  sales,  mails, 
surveys,  long  runs  and  the 
growth  of  the  business  itself. 


Automobile  Supplies 

ZOOK  SPORT  SPOTLIGHT  When  the  Zook 
Tire  Company  focused  the  Zook  Sport 
Spotlight  on  KOA,  Denver,  Colo.,  listen- 
ers, it  was  primarily  as  an  institutional 
venture,  but  a  single  sales  test  pointed 
up  the  tact  that  good  will  is  boon  com- 
panion to  increased  sales.  When  a  num- 
ber of  good  used  tires  were  offered  on 
the  show,  hundreds  of  orders  came  from 
such  places  as  Iowa,  Nevada  and  Okla- 
homa, plus  Colorado  and  all  adjacent 
states. 

While  the  commercial  time-out  is 
clocked  just  less  than  one-minute  each, 
with  two  commercials  on  each  quarter- 
hour  show,  the  series  has  been  used  to 
build  good  will  among  dealers  who  han- 
dle Zfx>K  Armor  Treads,  with  name  men- 
tion of  dealers  used  to  good  advantage. 

Series  originally  started  on  a  local  250- 
watter  as  a  daily  program,  but  in  1944  it 
was  moved  to  KOA  on  a  weekly  schedule 
to  cover  all  Zook  dealers  and  plants. 
Series  ran  .^)9  weeks  in  1915,  only  taking 
time-out  for  sunnner  vacation. 

During  the  football  season,  there's  a 
transformation  on  the  show  with  em- 
phasis on  football.  What  listeners  get 
during  the  pigskin  heydey  is  a  Foot  hall 
Srorrljoa)(J.  Sj)orts(  aster  Mark  Sclneiber 
rounds  up  football  scores  of  the  nation, 
in  sections,  starting  with  the  home  icgion 
with  all  s(()i(s  broken  down  into  sections 
and  highlighls  used  onlv  on  iniporlant 
(ontcsis  ])liis  l<)(al  gauics.  Also  iiu  hided 
in  llicloiinal:  To  flax's  Tof)  Sjx))  I  Sl<>\  ics , 
\(\l  llrr/,''s  Spoils  ('.(ilcudar  LocdUy, 
and  ivvoawaid  selec  lions,  {\\v  Zook  Tcmn 


of  the  Week  and  the  Z^ook  Player  of  the 
Week. 

Promotion  includes  screen  trailers  in 
Fox  theatres  featuring  a  picture  of  sports 
writer-announcer  Schreiber;  taxi  cab 
signs  on  all  Yellow  Cabs,  newspaper  line- 
age and  KOA  courtesy  announcements. 
Zook  plants  feature  store  displays  with 
time-and-station  data,  and  envelope  stuf- 
fers  for  outgoing  Zook  mail  are  also  used 
from  time  to  time. 

AIRFAX:   First  Broadcast:  September  21,    1945. 
Broadcast  Schedule:  Saturday,  6:00-6:15  p.m. 
Preceded  By:  Curtain  Time. 
Followed  By:  Musical  Menu. 
Sponsor:  Zook  Tire  Co. 
Station:  KOA.  Denver,  Colo. 
Power:  50,000  watts. 
Population:   450,000. 
Agency:   Ball   8C  Davidson,  Inc. 

COMMENT:  Step  number  one  in  the  plan- 
ning of  a  successful  broadcast  series  is  to 
select  a  program  which  will  appeal  to  the 
audience  group  that  represents  the  logical 
market  for  the  advertiser.  That  such  a 
plan  works  is  indicated  by  the  sponsor's 
experience  here. 


Department  Store 

COME  AND  GET  IT  For  the  J.  T.  iMcCui - 
LOCH  CoMANV,  Portsiuouth,  O.,  one  thing 
lead  to  another,  radiowise.  The  chain  be- 
gan with  a  transcribed  quarter-hotn. 
Voice  of  Experience.  That  experience  led 
to  Come  and  Get  It,  another  transcribed 
feature.  Listeners  responded  to  the  Come 
and  Get  It  appeal  of  the  McCulloch 
commercials  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  series,  McCuix(x:h 
contracted  for  the  10:00  a.m.  news  on  a 
twice-a-week  schedule  over  WPAY. 

More  than  pleased  with  the  residts 
from  the  Come  and  Get  It  series  was  store 
manager,  J.  T.  McCulloch.  His  comment: 
"From  time  to  time,  we  used  various  oiu- 
sianding  household  furnishing  articles 
from  stock  as  specials  on  our  three  com- 
mercials, and  we  received  almost  immedi- 
ate and  veiy  successful  results." 

Because  this  tiansci  ibed  progiam  is  de- 
signed primarily  for  women,  but  also  has 
interest  and  entei  tainmeiH  \alue  for  oth- 
er members  of  the  family.  Come  and  (U't 
It  gave  Mc:Ciii.i.oc;irs  the  exact  audience 
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il  waiUed  to  reach.  ComnicK  ials  Icatui- 
ing  household  items  were  shiiited  at  this 
partictdar  aucheiue  group. 

Current  schedide:  the  complete  series 
of  156  programs,  Modern  Romances,  an 
NBC-RRD  transcribed  show. 

AIRFAX:  Food  facts  and  fancies,  combined  with  an 
audience  participation  quiz,  keep  the  audience  coming 
back  for  more.  Listeners  travel  the  food  centers  of  the 
world  with  Alma  Kitchell  and  Gaynor  Maddox,  the 
Board  of  Experts.  Emcee,  Bob  Russell,  chief  cook 
and  bottle  washer,  quizzes  contestants  on  food  topics. 
An  NBC-Radio  Recording  Division  feature,  the  series 
is  available  in  Canada  through  All-Canada  Radio  Facili- 
ties, Ltd.  ( Progran\  Division).  With  156  episodes 
available,  series  may  be  aired  on  a  three-a-week  basis 
for  12  months. 

First  Broadcast:  January  27,  1945. 
Broadcast  Schedule:   T-Th,    10:15-10:30   a.m. 
Sponsor:  J.  T.  McCulloch  Company. 
Station:  WPAY,  Portsmouth,  O. 
Power:  250  watts. 
Population:  5  3,304. 
Producer:   NBC-Radio  Recording  Division. 

COMMENT:  Food  is  a  topic  of  general  in- 
terest, but  most  radio  programs  dealing 
with  the  subject  have  lacked  the  light 
touch.  Because  the  heavy  hand  is  entire- 
ly absent  in  this  series,  the  program  is 
high  in  entertainment  \alue. 


Jewelers 

BING  CROSBY  SINGS  'Way  back  in  1941, 
Brjent's  Jewelers  signed  for  a  nice  fat 
spot  annotmcement  schedule  on  KROAV, 
Oakland-San  Francisco,  Calif.  That  sched- 
ule of  time  signals  and  short,  jabby  com- 
mercials moved  merchandise  to  such  an 
extent  that  Brent's  not  only  continued 
its  60-spot  announcements  weekly,  but  in 
addition,  it  contracted  for  a  quarter-hour, 
Bing  Crosby  Sings,  9:30  a.m.,  Monday 
through  Saturday.  In  addition  to  Crosby 
solos,  the  show  occasionally  presents  a 
guestar  who  has  recorded  with  the  Great 
Groaner. 

Promotion  for  the  series  included 
KROW  lobby  window  cards,  neighbor- 
hood theatre  trailers  and  display  cards  in 
Brent's  store  windows. 

Commercials  play  to  the  emotions, 
with  the  love  motif  one  of  the  basic  ap- 
peals. Example: 

"Hare  you  been  forgetful  lately  .  .  .  walking 
around  in  a  daze  with  your  head  in  the  clouds? 
Could  be  you're  in  lore!  When  the  time  comes  to 
put  that  ring  on  her  finger  .  .  .  head  straight  for 
Brent's  Jewelers!  That's  definitely  the  tnost  prac- 
tical thing  to  do  .  .  .  because  Brent's  diamond  values 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  get  the  best  diamond  to 
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be  had  within  your  price  range.  And  Brtnl't  chvtr- 
ful,  courteous  credit  is  especially  suited  to  loreona- 
budget.  Pay  as  little  as  $1.25  weekly  and  give  her 
diamonds  she'll  cherish  forever!  IJiam<tndi  from 
Brent's  Jewelers,  1215  Broadway,  Oakland  .  .  .  H22 
MacDonald,  Richmond." 

(Jther  lead-ins  lo  the  Brim's  (oiiimer- 
cials  include  the  birthday  angle,  i.e.,  "/'>>»> 
gotten    any    birthdays    lately!^    Ilrrr's    a 
l)irthday  suggestion  from  lirent's  Jewelos 
for  any  lovely  lady  you  know.  .  .  ." 

AIRFAX:     Show    includes     latest    tunes    and     a     memory 
melody  or  two. 

Broadcast  Schedule:   Monday   through   Saturday,   9:30- 
9:45  a.m. 

Preceded  By:  Nat  Brandwynne  Orch. 

Followed  By:   Freddy  Martin  Orchestra. 

Sponsor:  Brent's  Jewelers. 

Station:  KROW,  San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif. 

Agency:   Manning,   Russell   8C  Rogers  Adv.  Agcy. 

COMMENT:  Programs  don't  have  to  be 
costly,  the  format  elaborate,  when  the 
advertiser  gets  on  a  consistent  schedule 
and  sticks  to  it  through  thick  and  thin! 


Participating 

THE  LAST  WORD  If  it's  The  Last  Word, 
it's  a  safe  bet  that  a  woman  has  it.  In 
Duluth,  Minn.,  that  woman  is  Elizabeth 
Daniels.  With  service  to  homemakers  as 
the  keynote.  The  Last  Word  is  a  3()-min- 
ute  series  aired  five  times  weekly.  A\^hat 
has  jumped  its  Conlan  rating  50  per  cent 
in  one  year  is  a  Daniels-brewed  mixture 
of  chatter,  music  and  listener-participa- 
tion angles. 

High  in  favor  with  the  audience  is  a 
Sivap  Club  feature  in  w^hich  3,000  listen- 


ers have  participated  in  the  last  12 
months.  Household  Hints  also  made  a 
hit  with  the  distaff  side,  with  listener- 
invented  hints  another  heavy  mail  pull- 
er. \\'hen  a  booklet  containing  these  hints 
was  offered  to  the  public,  a  thousand  of 
them  were  in  the  mails  in  a  matter  of 
weeks. 
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Music  with  a  purpose  describes  the 
Tune  of  the  Day  segment  which  is  under 
the  Staley  banner.  Each  day,  an  un- 
named tune  is  played  on  the  air,  and  the 
first  person  to  call  the  station  with  cor- 
rect identification  is  rewarded  wath  a 
giant  package  of  Staley  merchandise, 
either  corn  starch,  crystal  white  syrup  or 
cube  starch.  At  least  four  top  tunes  make 
up  the  musical  part  of  TJie  Last  Word, 
with  music  selected  by  Oliver  Clayton. 

Brand  new  feature  is  Bright  Sayitigs  of 
Children,  w^ith  the  Lan-0-5heen  Com- 
pany utilizing  this  department  for  its 
daily  commercial  pitch.  To  the  woman 
who  contributes  the  brightest  saying  of 
the  week  goes  a  five  pound  drum  of  Lan- 
O-Sheen. 

News  of  special  interest  to  Northwest 
women  rounds  out  the  show.  Commer- 
cials are  worked  into  the  scripts  in  easy- 
to-take  dosages,  with  six  commercials 
used  on  each  broadcast.  Products  and 
sponsors  currently  finding  that  The  Last 
Word  has  a  definite  dollars  and  cents 
value:  A.  E.  Staley  Co.;  Lan-O-Sheen; 
Nash  Coffee;  Oscar  Mayer;  Red  Devil 
Soot  ^  Carbon  Remover  and  Tintex. 

What  the  sum  total  of  hooks  add  up  to 
in  the  terms  of  mail  pull:  hundreds  of 
letters  a  month  built  up  form  a  maximum 
of  ten  letters  a  week  in  its  hookless  state 
a  year  ago. 

AIRFAX:  Now  station  continuity  director,  Elizabeth 
Daniels  teamed  about  copy  the  hard  way,  first  as  a 
copy  writer  at  Powers  Dry  Goods  Company,  Minne- 
apolis, then  as  advertising  manager  at  Freimuth's, 
Duluth  department  store. 

Broadcast   Schedule:    Monday   through   Friday,    10:00- 
10:30  a.m. 

Station:  KDAL,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Power:   1,000  watts. 

COMMENT:  It  takes  more  than  a  very 
gracious  air  saleslady  to  move  merchan- 
dise. She  must  also  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  individual  ad- 
vertisers and  a  personal  interest  both  in 
the  product  she  is  selling  and  in  the 
homemaker  to  whom  she  directs  her 
message.  With  that  combination,  pro- 
grams for  homcmakcrs  have  turned  in 
amazing  records. 

Eor  the  advertiser  wIkj  wants  mail,  the 
participating  program  with  plenty  of  lis- 
tener iiucnlive  for  sending  in  I  he  IcHcr 
(ji  posKaicI  is  a  g(Jod  bet. 


Shoes 

DICK  TRACY  \Vhile  the  exploits  of  Dick 
Tracy  are  part  of  the  daily  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  radio  listeners  and  newspaper 
readers,  a  new  chapter  was  written  in  the 
life  of  the  detective  hero,  a  new  knotch 
cut  in  his  belt,  w^hen  Karl's  Shoe  Stores, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  offered  KECA  listen- 
ers a  give-away  of  the  Master  Detective 
Pistols. 

Initially,  Karl's  supplied  each  of  its 
55  stores  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  with  500 
pistols.  After  three  brief  announcements 
on  alternate  days,  things  were  popping. 
Practically  every  store  had  exhausted  its 
supply  of  pistols  and  many  stores  had 
already  re-ordered  from  the  w^arehouse. 

In  a  survey  letter  mailed  to  all  stores 
requesting  information  on  the  juvenile 
reaction  to  the  give-away,  store  managers 
were  asked  how  many  additional  pistols 
w^ould  be  needed.  Requests  for  renewed 
supplies  ranged  from  one  to  five  thou- 
sand. No  other  method  was  used  to  ac- 
quaint the  children  with  the  give-away. 

Comments  J.  B.  Kiefer,  J.  B.  Kiefer 
Advertising  Agency:  "For  the  time  be- 
ing, we  will  not  need  a  Crosley  on  this 
one!" 

In  the  reorder,  Karl's  doubled  its  orig- 
inal order.  What  it  added  up  to:  27,500 
pairs  of  feet  (as  a  conservative  estimate) 
Avalkcd  into  Karl  Shoe  Stores  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  three  KECA  announcements. 

AIRFAX:  Broadcast  Schedule:  M-W-F,  5:15-5:30  p.m. 
Preceded  By:  Terry  and  the  Pirates. 
Followed  By:  Jack  Armstrong. 
Sponsor:  Karl's  Shoe  Stores. 
Station:  KECA,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Power:  5,000  watts. 
Agency:  J.  B.  Kiefer  Adv.  Agcy. 

COMMENT:  Properly  used,  lliere's  noth- 
ing like  a  give-away  to  check  listener  in- 
terest, create  store  traffic. 
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SHOWMANSHIP 
IN  ACTION 


Promotions  and  merchandising  stunts  that 
will  lift  a  program  out  of  the  ordinary. 


Children's  Wear 

PUNCH  AND  JUDY  FUN  CLUB  AVhen  the 
Punch  and  Judy  Shop  prepared  for  its 
opening  in  September,  1946,  the  manage- 
ment wanted  an  unusually  effective  pro- 
gram, not  only  to  introduce  it  to  Savan- 
nah mothers  and  youngsters,  but  also  to 
establish  it  quickly  as  the  only  complete 
children's  shop  in  Savannah,  Ga. 

The  Punch  and  Judy  Fun  Club  was 
WSAV's  answer.  Broadcast  from  the  stage 
of  the  Victory  Theater,  which  was  play- 
ing a  children's  program  of  comedy  shorts 
each  Saturday,  the  Fun  Club  hits  the  air 
at  12:30  each  Saturday,  catching  a  theater 
full  of  youngsters  in  a  receptive  mood. 

Program  is  designed  to  further  that 
mood,  being  a  combination  of  stunts, 
community  singing,  contests  and  general 
all  'round  fun.  All  participants  are  drawn 
from  the  audience.  All  contestants  win  a 
prize,  the  winner  an  appropriate  gift 
from  the  Punch  and  Judy  Shop,  the  loser 
a  ticket  to  the  theater  for  the  next  Satur- 
day's movie  and  Fun  Club  Show.  Jimmie 
Woods,  WSAV's  production  manager, 
emcees  the  show.  Mel  Peacock,  WSAV's 
musical  director,  handles  any  song  the 
children  want  to  sing  on  his  accordian. 

Commercials  for  the  most  part  are  ad- 
libbed  around  the  gifts  which  the  Punch 
AND  Judy  Shop  furnishes. 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:  October  5,   1946. 

Broadcast  Schedule:  12:30-1:00  p.m.  Saturdays. 

Preceded  By:  Consumer  Time. 

Followed  By:  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour. 

Sponsored  By:  Punch  8C  Judy  Shop. 

Station:  WSAV,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Power:  250  watts. 

Population:    160,000. 


COMMENT:  Program  here  offers  a  natural 
vehicle  for  reaching  the  desired  audience 
and  for  weaving  (onmiercials  iiuo  the 
show  as  prizes  are  given.  And  it's  a  splen- 
did way  to  reach  the  liome  tlncnigli  the 
audience  group  who  are  the  sprmsor's 
logical  market,  namely,  the  (hildren. 


Finance 

SECURITY  SYMPHONIA  W'iial  keeps  lather 
al  his  daily  giind  and  mother  pinching 
the  pennies  is  the  age-old  human  desire 
for  security.  To  give  them  the  iidorma- 
tion  which  leads  toward  that  goal,  the 
Security  First  National  Bank,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  took  to  the  air  with  Security 
Symphonia  broadcast  over  KMPC.  Its  in- 
tent and  purpose:  to  offer  listeners  infor- 
mation about  the  various  departments 
of  the  bank,  i.e.,  real  estate,  personal 
loans,  checking  accounts,  trust  depart- 
ment and  employment.  Once  each  month 
there  is  a  brief  report  from  the  research 
department  of  the  bank  on  business  con- 
ditions of  Southern  California. 

To  promote  its  program  of  strictly 
classical  and  semi-classical  music.  Secur- 
ity BaxNk  issues  a  bi-weekly  program 
schedule  which  is  circulated  in  all  branch- 
es of  the  bank.  ''Take  One"  counter  cards 
are  placed  throughout  the  banks  so  that 
visitors  will  pick  them  up.  Booklet  lists 
the  daily  selections  to  be  heard  on  the 
broadcasts  for  the  next  two  weeks. 

When  the  bank  took  on  sponsorship  of 
the  series,  it  distributed  11,000  postcards 
among  its  employees  for  mailing  to  their 
friends.  Postcards  called  attention  to  the 
bank's  program  on  KMPC.  In  addition, 
both  KMPC  and  Security  National 
placed  advertising  in  local  newspapers. 

AIRFAX:    With   Howard   Rhines   as   emcee,   the   program 
includes   brief  program  notes  about  the   lives   of  com-' 
posers,  other  pertinent  information. 
First  Broadcast:  August   19,    1946. 

Broadcast    Schedule:    Monday    through    Friday,    7:05- 
7:30  p.m. 

Preceded  By:  News. 
Followed  By:  Firestone  Favorites. 
Sponsor:  Security  National  Bank. 
Station:  KMPC,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Power:    10,000  watts. 
Population:    1,805,687. 
Agency:  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 

COMMENT:  The  first  essential  is  to  select 
the  specific  audience  to  which  the  spon- 
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sor  wants  to  direct  his  message.  After 
that,  it's  important  to  select  a  program 
which  will  appeal  strongly  to  that  par- 
ticular listener  group.  Time  itself  will  do 
the  rest,  biu  it's  well  to  remember  that 
what  is  w^orth  buying  is  also  worth  pro- 
moting. 


Restaurants 

HOWDY  CLUB  There's  a  large  sign  near 
the  city  limits  of  Austin,  Tex.,  that  reads 
in  part,  "Austin,  the  Friendly  City."  To 
contribute  to  that  reputation,  KNOW 
now  broadcasts  an  ad-lib  show  which 
combines  Ladies  Be  Seated,  Breakfast  in 
Hollywood  and  the  Breakfast  Club. 

When  the  Howdy  Club  is  called  to  or- 
der at  the  Old  Seville,  the  friendship 
table  gives  Austin's  oldtimers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  newxomers  to  the  city. 
\Vhile  the  audience-participation  show  is 
sponsored  by  the  Old  Seville  Restaurant , 
local  merchants  donate  such  prizes  as  cor- 
sages, nylons  and  other  merchandise.  Ice 
cream,  cookies  and  coffee  are  served  after 
each  SO-minute  on-the-air  session  of  the 
Howdy  Club. 

Newspaper  ads,  letters  to  newcomers 
and  signs  in  strategic  spots  within  the  city 
preceded  the  first  broadcast.  Sponsor's 
ol)jective:  to  run  more  traffic  through  the 
Spanish  restaurant  during  the  afternoon 
periods. 

AIRFAX:  Show  is  scripted  by  Ann  Durham  Robinson, 
with  KNOW  program  director,  Conrad  Vernon  as 
master  of  ceremonies. 

Broadcast   Schedule:   Wednesday,    3:00-3:30   p.m. 
Sponsor:  Old  Seville. 
Station:  KNOW,  Austin,  Tex. 
Power:  250  watts. 
Population:   87,930. 

COMMENT:  Advertiser  here  illustrates  the 
value  of  a  specific  purpose  in  the  use  of 
broadcast  advertising.  With  a  definite  ob- 
jective, it's  a  relatively  simple  matter  to 
adapt  a  basic  format  to  achieve  that  goal. 
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posing  of  most  of  their  premiiun  time  un- 
der contract  or  option  to  network  and  na- 
tional accounts,  other  than  network. 

This  handicaps  the  local  man,  but  at 
Allied  we  have  met  this  condition  by 
stipulating  only  first  choice,  "guaranteed" 
time  for  what  we  want  to  do  on  the  air. 
AVe  do  not  compromise  with  marginal 
time  (before  7:00  a.m.  and  after  10:30 
p.m.)  and  when  we  do  take  second  choice, 
it  is  with  the  understanding  we  move  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

Radio,  improperly  used,  is  not  a  cheap 
medium.  Programming  of  inferior  cali- 
bre, or  positions  with  small  audience  po- 
tential, shoot  tip  the  expense  to  unprof- 
itable levels  in  a  htury. 

One  outgrowth  of  radio  failure  is  the 
proneness  of  retailers  to  condemn  the 
radio  industry  as  a  wdiole  with  some  com- 
ment such  as  "we  tried  radio  and  it  didn't 
w^ork."  Qtiite  often  the  failure  was  the 
retailer's  fault  as  nuich  as  the  radio  sta- 
tion's—and any  indi\  idual  station's  fail- 
ure should  not  blacklist  the  indtistry. 

It  might  be  remembered  that  when  a 
store  sells  an  inferior  or  damaged  piece 
of  goods  as  full  value,  the  customer 
blames  that  store  and  not  the  retail  indus- 
try. 

Supplementary,  But  on  Its  Own  Feet 

Radio  in  Allied's  thinking  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sales  Promotion  team.  It  is  ad- 
ditional promotion— it  is  not  intended  to 
replace.  It  supplements  and  stands  on  iis 
own  feet  while  so  doing. 

Radio  has  been  given  objectives  and  is 
subjected  to  the  necessity  of  producing 
results.  Oiu'  checking  systems  are  based 
on  sales  residts  and  we  measine  as  best  we 
can  the  trends  and  their  relationships  to 
current  and  past  positions. 

And,  in  closing,  there  is  this  thought— 
if  retailers  continue  to  slough  off  this  me- 
diiun  and  to  give  it  the  orphan  treatment, 
if  any  treatment  at  all,  then  what  will 
happen  when  television  becomes  prac- 
lital  and  demands  the  far  greater  detail, 
aliention  and  expense  it  will? 
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Promotion  Back 
Of  It  All  .  . . 

We,  too,  believe  in  advertising — nat- 
urally! Advertising  is  the  backbone  of 
our  business.  Our  success  depends  on 
the  results  you  get  from  radio  adver- 
tising placed  with  us.  To  help  you  build 
greater  sales  at  lower  cost,  our  job 
just  begins  when  the  contract  is  signed. 


Better  programming — better  promotion 
— merchandising  plans  pre-tested  for 
listener  response.  And  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  this  little  magazine  to 
keep  you  informed  of  tested  selling  pro- 
grams and  ideas.  When  you  can  have 
MORE,  why  take  less? 
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YOUR  BUSINESS 
AT  A  GLANCE 


'At  a  Quick  Index  to  Whot  Others 
in  Your  Business  Field  Accomplish 
Through    Broodcost    Advertising. 
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A  Magazine  for  Radio  Advertisers 

Programming  is  the  life  blood  of  radio.  •  Editorially,  and  through  its  advertising 
pages,  RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP  Magazine  presents  in  stories,  pictures  and  adver- 
tising, reasons  and  arguments  that  aid  in  selling  merchandise  through  radio.  Every 
issue  carries  a  host  of  selling  ideas  and  it  is  a  monthly  compilation  of  the  latest  trends 
in  radio  programming. 
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-I he  Open  Mike 

High  Sponsor  Identification  One  Measure  of  Success 


An  Interview  With  WILLIAM  S.  P/RIE,  JR., 
Director  of  National  Sales,  WFBR,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Q.  What  new  trends  have  you  observed 
in  programming  for  the  local .  spon- 
sor? 

A.  I  think  the  war  changed  advertising 
techniques  somewhat.  At  that  time, 
more  advertisers  bought  news  pro- 
grams and  others  changed  their  types 
and  styles  of  programs.  Now  there 
seem  to  be  more  programs  of  the  mys- 
tery type,  such  as  secret  service  stories, 
detective  stories,  etc.  Another  new 
program  idea  is  the  one  on  which  the 
interviewee  is  given  anything  from  a 
movie  pass  to  a  new  car. 


Q.  What  current  tendencies  in  the  use  of 
broadcast  advertising  by  local  and 
regional  sponsors  do  you  consider 
most  significant? 

A.  It  seems  to  me  that  more  local  and 
regional  sponsors  are  buying  pro- 
grams now  than  ever  before.  And  ad- 
vertisers using  programs  are,  I  think, 
more  than  willing  to  devote  lime, 
money  and  effort  in  merchandising 
their  programs. 


William  (Bill)  S.  Pirie,  Jr. 
started  in  radio  January,  1929,  as 
a  salesman  fen  WCAO,  Baltimore, 
Md.  In  1931  he  hung  up  his  hat, 
rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  got  down 
to  work  for  WFBR,  where  he  has 
remained  ever  since.  Over  the 
years,  he  has  sold  time  to  most  of 
the  advertisers,  big  and  little 
alike,  in  Baltimore, 

In  the  spring  of  1942,  Bill  was 
made  director  of  local  sales  for 
WFBR  and  during  the  four  years 
he  was  in  charge  of  local  sales,  he 
built  this  phase  of  the  WFBR 
operations  into  something  envied 
by  all  radio  in  Baltimore.  The  fall 
of  1946  saw  another  move  for  Bill. 
He  was  made  director  of  national 
sales  for  the  station. 

Although  radio  is  in  his  blood, 
there  are  other  things  of  interest 
to  Bill,  among  them  golf  and 
hunting  when  he  can  find  the  time. 
A  good  mixer,  he's  popular  with 
all  who  know  him. 


Q.  What  factors  do  you  consider  most 
important  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
success  of  a  radio  campaign? 

A.  A  radio  show  that  has  a  high  sponsor 
identification  is  one  important  way 
to  determine  the  success  of  a  broadcast 
series.  If  the  show  achieves  a  high 
sponsor  identification,  the  campaign 
should  ])c  successful. 


Q.  Do  you  think  that  advertisers  will 
continue  to  get  proper  service  and 
results  from  radio? 

A.  Yes,  if  we  continue  to  use  thought  and 
ingenuity  in  soliciting  new  accounts 
and  servicing  old  ones.  In  this  way, 
radio  will  mo\e  forward.  But  don't 
forget  that  it's  up  to  those  of  us  in  the 
husiiicss  of  bioadcasting! 
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Local  Sponsor  Tries  Video 

Reaction:  Enthusiastic 

A  pioneer  \oca\  radio  advertiser,  the  P.  J.  Nee  furry'iture 
Comparyi^  sponsors  first  teleoision  broadcast  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
finds  film  in  combination  with  special  eoents  telecast 
gives  good  sponsor  identification 


PIONEERING  IN  TELEVISION  in  the  na- 
tion's capital,  the  P.  J.  Nee  Furniture 
Company  sent  out  in  January  the  first 
sponsored  telecast  ever  to  originate  in 
Washington.  Long  a  consistent  user  of 
radio  advertising  to  promote  Dream- 
house  furniture,  Maury  Nee,  treasurer 
and  advertising  head  of  the  firm,  instruct- 
ed the  Harwood  Martin  Agency  to  pro- 
cure television  for  his  firm  as  soon  as  it 
became  available  locally.  First  chance  was 
offered  by  the  Dumont  station  WTTG 
(\V3XWT).  The  event  was  a  basketball 
game. 

Charles  Kelly,  of  the  Dumont  staff, 
worked  wath  the  Martin  Agency  in 
drafting  the  video  commercials  and  when 
they  had  been  approved  by  Mr.  Nee,  the 
commercial  sequences  were  made  on  16 
mm.  movie  film  on  location,  for  the  most 
part  at  Nee's  store  at  7th  and  H  Streets. 
The  theme  music  used  on  Nee's  many 
radio  shows  introduced  this  first  com- 
mercial telecast,  with  the  videscreen  show- 
ing dissolves  from  Nee's  Dreamhouse 
Seal  to  placards  announcing  the  night's 
event.  Then,  as  the  sportscaster's  voice 
took  up  the  sound  with  introductory  re- 
marks before  the  game,  the  screen  switch- 
ed to  the  interior  of  a  living  room 
(Dreamhouse  Furniture— naturally)  with 
members  of  a  family  seated  around  a  tele- 
set.  As  game  time  approached,  the  an- 
nouncer's voice  said,  ".  .  .  and  your  only 
ticket  of  admission  is  this  friendly  invita- 
tion/' and  the  scene  dissolved  for  a  last 
look  at  the  Dreamhouse  Seal. 

Between  halves  of  the  game  there  were 


shots  of  the  crowd  and  brief  interviews 
with  celebrities.  Following  this  there  was 
a  short  institutional  commercial  with  ex- 
terior shots  of  the  three  P.  J.  Nee  Com- 
pany stores.  At  the  end  of  the  game  the 
closing  commercial  returned  viewers 
briefly  to  the  original  living  room  while 
the  announcer  did  a  game  recapitulation; 
then  a  dissolve  to  the  Dreamhouse  Seal. 
Thus,  a  maximum  of  sponsor  identifica- 
tion was  achieved  without  the  use  of 
stilted  "stills"  and  with  a  fairly  simple 
technique. 

Maury  Nee,  expressing  the  point  of 
view  of  many  forward-looking  retailers, 
said,  "I  feel  that  the  experience  we  gain 
in  early  telecasts  will  more  than  repay 
us  for  the  expense,  and  it  is  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  us  to  pioneer  in  this 
industry  that  promises  so  much  of  both 
entertainment  and  education  for  the  pub- 
lic. Sponsors  who  start  early  with  televi- 
sion are  laying  a  groundwork  of  experi- 
ence that  will  repay  them  a  thousand- 
fold in  the  future." 

For  a  week  before  the  show,  Maury  Nee 
directed  his  entire  advertising  effort  to 
publicizing  the  event.  All  Nee  employees 
watched  the  show  on  a  receiver  at  Nee's 
7th  and  H  Street  Store.  Window  displays 
at  the  stores  were  built  around  this  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Nee  says:  "We  went  into  this 
thing  for  the  same  reason  that  we've  pio- 
neered through  the  years  in  all  types  of 
radio  programs— we  feel  that  advertising 
of  furniture  can  be  attractively  presented 
in  a  way  that  is  both  pleasant  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  public." 
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When  Bullock's  submitted  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
a  typical  half -hour  show  in  the  current  series  titled  "Favorite  Story,"  it 
won  first  prize  in  the  competitioft  of  stores  using  radio  who  have  a  volume 
of  $5,000,000  or  more  annually. 


btore  Uses  Juvenile  and 
Adult  Radio  Schedules 


ChWdren's  show  lu/tfi  S-ioay  maW  puW  nou)  m  \ts  14th  \^ear 
buMs  good  u)/ll  ^or  BuWocWs,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
is  currently  aired  in  combination  with  night-time 
series  now  in  its  4th  gear 

by  0.  V.  JOHNSON,  Dana  Jones  Company,  Ado.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Bullock's,  lncorporated,  entered  the 
radio  field  in  the  early  twenties 
when  they  owned  one  of  the  first  local 
radio  stations  in  Los  Angeles.  They  sold 
this  station  early  in  its  growth  but  have 
used  broadcast  advertising  intermittently 
ever  since. 

At  a  time  when  department  store  radio 
advertising  is  still  cautiously  employed, 
the  policy  of  Bull(x:k's  is  of  interest  to 
the  entire  retail  radio  advertising  field. 

Bullock's  current  radio  budget  repre- 
sents a  sizeable  percentage  of  their  en- 
tire advertising  expenditure.  I'he  Dana 
Jones  Company,  Los  Angeles  advertising 
agency,  works  with  Bullock's  under  the 
direction  of  Bi  llck:k's  advertising  office, 
headed  by  Frank  Rice,  publicity  direc- 
tor, in  the  selection  of  broadcasting  ideas 
and  material  for  broadcasting. 

Children's  Show  in  14th  Year 

A  children's  program,  known  as  the 
Uncle  Whoa  Hill  Club,  is  the  oldest  Bul- 
lock's radio  show  still  on  the  air.  Lhe 
Club,  now  in  its  fourteenth  year,  is  broad- 


cast over  KFAC,  five  times  per  week  from 
5:30-6:00  p.m.  The  continuity  is  built 
around  a  personality  known  as  Uncle 
Whoa  Bill,  a.  warm-hearted,  informal 
character,  confidant  of  children.  The 
broadcast  appeals  to  children  from  the 
ages  of  four  to  approximately  nine.  The 
purpose  of  the  broadcast  is  to  suggest  to 
children  when  things  do  not  go  exactly 
the  way  they  like,  that  they  say  Whoa 
Bill  rather  than  fret  or  cry.  There  is  a 
three-way  mail  pull  in  the  broadcast: 
first,  new  members;  second,  birthdays; 
third,  honor  roll. 

When  the  children  join  the  Club  they 
are  presented  with  a  chart  to  which  they 
affix  stars  for  acts  of  good  behavior,  such 
as  eating  their  spinach  or  minding  their 
mothers.  Parents  write  gratefully  that  the 
program  has  aided  them  in  their  prob- 
lems of  child  discipline. 

The  second  mail  pull  is  the  announce- 
ment of  birthdays  and  where  the  chil- 
dren's birthday  gifts  will  be  found  in 
I  heir  homes. 

The  third  mail  pull  is  an  honor  roll 
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and  children's  names  are  broadcast  for 
being  brave  about  some  unpleasant  ex- 
perience such  as  cutting  a  finger  or  being 
lun  t  in  some  other  way. 

Stands  the  Test  of  Time 

The  second  Bullock's  show,  the  most 
ambitious,  was  started  in  1943,  over  KFI. 
(airrently,  a  half-hour  drama.  Favorite 
Story  is  broadcast  from  9:00-9:30  p.m.. 
interpreting  the  popular  semi-classics  of 
literature,  such  as  Dickens'  Great  Expec- 
tations, Rostand's  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
Louisa  Alcott's  Little  Women,  Mark 
Twain's  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King 
Arthur's  Court,  and  Washington  Irving's 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Fax'orite  Story  gains  its  title  from  the 


How  Other  Retailers 

Successfully  Combine  Adult  and 

Juvenile  Radio  Schedules 

Sponsor  Station  and  City 

L.  S.  Donaldson  Company 

WTCN,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

HI  TIME  VACATION  DATE:  In  combination 
with  its  Joan  Terry  series  for  feminine  listeners, 
the  firm  successfully  sponsored  an  audience  par- 
ticipation show  for  teen-agers.  Series  was  tran- 
scribed at  the  store,  rebroadcast  later  in  early  eve- 
ning time.  (For  story,  see  Radio  Showmanship, 
September,  1946,  p.  291.) 

Sponsor  .  Station  and  City 

John  Taylor  Dry  Goods  Company 

KMBC,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
JOANNE    TAYLOR    STROLLING    PLAYERS: 

Youngsters  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  were  pre- 
sented in  dramatizations  of  fairy  tales,  etc.  Series 
supplemented  Joanne  Taylor  Speaking,  a  series 
designed  to  promote  the  sale  of  specific  merchan- 
dise which  has  now  celebrated  its  fourteenth 
anniversary.  (For  story,  see  Radio  Showmanship, 
June,  IP46,  p.  /95.J 

Sponsor  Station  and  Cit\ 

Rich's 

WGST,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

RICH'S  RADIO  SCHOOL:  While  Richs  main- 
tains a  heavy  radio  schedule,  it  didn't  overlook 
the  value  of  an  institutional  public  service  fea- 
ture. Rich's  presented  an  educational  series  for 
specific  grade  school  listening  which  rendered  a 
statewide  public  service.  Transcribed  at  WGST, 
it  was  processed  from  masters  and  broadcast  over 
five  other  stations  in  the  state.  (For  story,  see 
Radio  Slunrtnanship,  May,  i()~i6,  p.  /52.J 
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latt  that  the  leading  men  and  wfjmcn  of 
the  United  Slates  are  asked  to  name  theii 
favorite  story,  which  is  then  dramaii/cd 
on  the  air.  Selections  have  been  made  by 
such  prominent  people  as  Ronald  Col- 
man  from  the  motion  picture  field,  Fred 
Allen  from  radio,  Louis  Untermeyer  from 
the  field  of  literature.  Deems  Taylor  from 
the  field  of  music,  George  Palmer  Put- 
nam from  the  publishing  field,  and  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Instead  of  featuring  a  star,  this  dra- 
matic series  has  a  separate  cast  each  week, 
selected  from  Hollywood's  best  radio  tal- 
ent, after  extensive  auditions  for  the  parts 
to  be  portrayed. 

The  night-time  half-hour  program  for 
Bullock's  was  first  presented  in  March 
1943  to  help  launch  Bullock's  anniver- 
sary month.  It  was  so  successful  that  it 
was  continued  for  four  weekly  broad- 
casts in  that  month  and  has  been  con- 
tinued since  until  it  is  now  in  its  fourth 
year.  The  format  for  this  evening  half- 
hour  show  has  changed  from  time  to  time, 
starting  out  originally  as  inspirational 
war  effort  under  the  theme  of  The  World 
We  Are  Fighting  For. 

The  Tuesday  evening  time  is  particu- 
larly fortunate  because  it  follows  a  parade 
of  NBC  high  rating  shows  such  as  Fibber 
McGee,  Bob  Hope  and  Red  Skelton. 

Entirely  Institutional 

Night-time  radio  is  used  by  Bullock's 
to  promote  the  store  institutionally,  not 
to  sell  specific  merchandise.  When  spe- 
cific merchandise  is  mentioned,  it  is  se- 
lected as  indicative  of  a  section  or  depart- 
ment and  as  an  illustration  of  a  general 
store  policy  or  a  service  to  the  public  of 
Southern  California. 

There  are  no  sales  figures  compiled 
by  Bullock's  to  prove  the  success  of 
these  radio  shows.  Bullock's  feel  that  a 
great  deal  of  good  will  has  been  gener- 
ated by  broadcast  advertising.  It  also 
serves  as  a  direct  contact  with  many  fam- 
ilies throughout  Southern  California  in 
the  territory  where  the  Los  Angeles  news- 
papers do  not  give  complete  coverage.  In 
as  large  an  operation  as  Bullock's,  radio 
broadcasting  with  its  different  approach 
and  its  special  appeals  does  serve  as  a 
valuable  aid  to  printed  advertising. 
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leen-Age  Record  Show  Builds 
Traffic  for  Shoe  Store 


With  12  years  of  radio  experience,  the  Nissen  Shoe  Cornpany, 
Okiahoma  City,  combines  sales  and  entertainment  in  an 
integrated  campaign  on  small  budget  for  teen-timers 


Platter  Party  entrepreneur,  Eddie,  enjoys  one  of  the  contests  dreamed  up  for  the  Saturday  teen-age 
show  over  KOMA  in  which  records  play  a  big  role.  This  competition  involved  the  efforts  of  several 
high  school  girls  to  apply  make-up  successfully  to  unwilling  but  cornered  high  school  lads. 


Si.Nci  ocioni.R  19,  I91(),  llu-  propi  ic'toi 
ol  i.ddic's  Corner  Store  (Monday 
ll^()u.^ll  Friday,  ■^:  15-5:00  p.m.,  KOMA, 
Oklahoma  City)  has  been  throwitisi^  a 
Saturday  Platter  Party  in  the  bancjiict 
room  ot  the  Billmorc  Hotel  in  the  No.  1 
Sooner    town    and    the    teen-agers    have 
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been  Hoc  kint^  to  tlie  parly  like  iron  filings 
to  a  giant  magnet. 

Sales  and  Entertainment  Integrated 

The  NissKN  Snoi  Oompanv  is  sold 
sponsor  ol  the  one-hour  air  show  and 
lumdreds  ot  old  and  young  are  now  walk-! 
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ing  in  Nissen's  shoes  as  the  rcsuU  of  a  well 
organized  and  integrated  campaign  ol 
sales  and  entertainnieni. 

rhe  show  and  its  guiding  |)eis()nality 
sprang  from  the  daily  record  spinning 
and  the  know-how  of  Edward  Coontz 
Radio  Productions.  Eddie's  ambition 
was  not  purely  monetary  as  he  built  to- 
ward a  successful  Satmday  afternoon 
party  for  youngsters.  He  was  as  aware  as 
any  citizen  that  teen-agers  need  some  out- 
let for  their  energy  that  w;ill  furnish  fun 
and  excitement  and  still  be  on  the  right 
side  of  good  behavior. 

In  the  Platter  Party  Eddie  has  given 
his  young  followers  plenty  of  records; 
competitive  gags  for  good  prizes;  an  op- 
portunity to  select  their  top  ten  favorites 
in  platters  each  week  by  voting  at  the 
sponsor's  store  and  has  allowed  the  guests 
at  the  party  an  opportunity  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  the  fun  as  group  hosts  and 
hostesses. 

Off-the-Air  Fun 

Each  w^ek  following  the  one-hour  air 
show^  at  1 :30  p.m.  there  is  a  one-hour  mix- 
er of  dancing  and  group  activity  which 
often  reaches  a  capacity  crowd  of  more 
than  1,000. 

A  bubble  gum  blowing  contest  with 
prizes  for  both  the  boy  and  girl  cham- 


Ballots  for  the  most  popular  records  of  the  week 
are  cast  in  the  teen-age  Green  Room  Shop  of  the 
Nissen  Shoe  Company,  Platter  Party  sponsors. 


Jjions  is  the  most  ex(iling  (onust  Eddie- 
has  furnished  his  lollowcis  lo  dale.  A 
IT)  14-inch  bubble  won  for  ihc  boy  diam- 
pion  a  romjjlete  wardrobe  of  shoes  (fom 
pair),  and  the  girl  champion  won  tlic 
same  prize  with  a  bubble  only  aboiu  an 
inch  less  in  diameter.  Nissin's  furnished 
certificates  for  the  shoes  and  the  winners 
either  claimed  their  prizes  in  each  of  the 
foin^  seasons  of  the  year,  or  all  at  one  time. 

At  another  time  prizes  were  given  for 
the  best  comic  valentine  drawn  during 
the  air  program  by  four  volunteer  con- 
testants, with  other  Platter  Parly  guests 
as  the  judges.  Four  girls  then  competed 
for  another  award  by  seeing  which  one 
could  make  the  most  words  from  the  let- 
ters in  the  phrase  "Be  My  Valentine." 

Artist-tune  identification  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  features  at  the  Saturday 
party  and  competition  is  keen.  Current 
record  favorites  and  albums  of  the  re- 
cording stars  are  the  coveted  prizes  in 
many  contests  of  the  Platter  Party. 

Radio  is  not  new  to  the  Nissen  store 
of  Oklahoma  City.  Spot  radio  has  been 
used  for  almost  12  years  to  promote  "The 
Most  Walked  About  Shoes  in  Toivn!" 
Various  types  of  quarer-hour  shows  have 
been  tried  and  a  story-time  show  has  been 
a  Sunday  morning  feature  on  \VKY  for 
almost  two  years. 

Creates  Store  Traffic 

The  Platter  Party  is  essentially  a  small 
budget  show  as  far  as  talent  is  concerned. 
All  it  takes  is  Eddie,  an  engineer,  a  secre- 
tary, a  little  painted  background  for  at- 
mosphere and  a  stack  of  records.  The 
)oungsters  select  the  program  each  week 
by  dropping  their  ballots  in  the  voting 
booth  at  Nissen's. 

To  vote,  all  the  boy  or  girl  has  to  do  is 
visit  the  Green  Room  at  Nissen's.  Of 
course,  the  ballot  box  is  centrally  located 
in  the  teen-age  department,  surrounded 
by  casual  and  sport  shoes. 

Right  now  the  big  shoe  store  encom- 
passes about  2,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  on  two  floors.  Modern  x-ray  fitting 
is  used  for  complete  satisfaction  of  the 
wearer,  and  shoes  for  every  member  of 
the  family  are  stocked,  men's  and  boys' 
sizes  being  located  conveniently  on  the 
first  floor. 
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Ihree-Point  rormula  for 
Idea  Selling  by  Radio 

l\^easured  in  terms  of  object'we  of  campaign,  not  in  mass 
circulation  or  specific  item  sale,  furniture  store 
finds  radio  produces  marked  results 

by  NEIL  PETREE,  president,  Barker  Brothers,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

(Reprinted  from  KNX  "Trade  Talk,"  January,  1947) 


TWENTY  YEARS  ago  tliis  month  Edgar 
Harrison  AV^ileman,  director  of  the 
Home  Advisory  Bureau  at  Barker  Broth- 
ers, made  his  first  broadcast  over  KNX 
on  the  subject  of  the  most  popular  type 
of  architecture  of  that  day,  the  Spanish 
home.  More  than  seven  years  ago.  Bark- 
er Brothers  began  sponsorship  on  KNX 
of  a  three-a-week  series  of  programs  un- 
der the  title.  Backgrounds  for  Living,  fea- 
turing Mr.  Wileman.  We  feel  that  this 
program  has  provided  us  with  one  very 
good  answer  to  the  frequently  asked  ques- 
tion, ''How  shall  tJie  retailer  use  radio 
advertising  effectively?" 

Why  and  to  Whom  First 

We  began  by  asking  ourselves  a  ques- 
tion—not, "How  should  we  use  radio?" 
but,  "Why  should  we  use  radio?"  Our 
answer  to  this  was  that  there  were  cer- 
tain general  ideas  about  our  store  which 
would  hel}j  increase  our  sales,  but  were 
not  directly  connected  with  spe(  ifi(  items 
of  merchandise.  We  believed  that  we 
nn'ght  use  radio  not  to  sell  this  chair,  that 
desk,  or  the  other  table,  but  to  sell  the 
idea  of  Barker  Brothers  as  the  store 
for  decorating  and  fmnishing  a  home 
throughout. 


The  second  question  we  asked  our- 
selves was  still  not  how  to  use  radio,  but, 
"To  whom  should  this  message  be  direct- 
ed?" And  this  question  was  answered  in 
the  following  way:  "Sell  the  idea  of  the 
store  for  furnishing  and  decorating  to 
people  who  ha\  e  an  interest,  or  whose  in- 
terest can  be  aroused  and  stimulated,  in 
the  physical  entity  of  the  home. 

"How"  Answered  Last 

With  these  two  direct  advertising  ques- 
tions given  straightforward  answers,  the 
question  of  how  to  use  radio,  so  often 
asked  first,  was  asked  last— and  very  easily 
answered  with  a  program  commentary 
dealing  with  home  furnishing,  building, 
and  decorating,  delivered  by  Mr.  Wile- 
man.  Problems  of  script  and  format  had 
to  be  worked  oiu,  and  a  variety  of  mate- 
rial gradually  developed.  But  this  has  all 
been  accomplished,  and  today,  with  the; 
interest  in  homes  as  widespread  as  it  is, 
the  jirogram  gi\es  evidence  of  being  more 
popular  tlKin  ever. 

Measurement  of  program  effectiveness 
showed  another  departure  in  thinking 
from  the  usual  approach  to  radio.  Meas- 
luement  of  mass  circulation  achieved  by  I 
Hooper   ratings   could   mean   little   to  a 
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program  avowedly  selective  in  nature. 
I  jkewise,  a  program  designed  to  sell  ideas 
lather  than  merchandise  could  not  be 
successfully  measured  in  terms  of  specific 
item  sale.  Thus  the  two  timeworn  tests  of 
radio  and  retailing— program  rating  on 
I  he  one  hand,  and  the  volume  of  item 
sales  on  the  other— proved  to  be  of  little 
\alue. 

Other  means  of  testing  quickly  became 
apparent.  Traffic  in  the  Home  Advisory 
Bureau  was  increased  several-fold,  and 
sales,  directly  traceable  to  this  increased 
traffic,  provided  something  of  a  specific 
as  well  as  a  general  measure.  Home  ex- 
hibits and  the  like  which  formed  logical 
subjects  for  entire  programs  further  gave 
rise  to  attendance  traceable  to  this  source 
alone. 

Formula  for  Success 

Kenneth  Pelton,  our  advertising  direc- 
tor, and  Roderick  Mays,  of  Mays  &  Ben- 
nett, our  advertising  agency,  have  work- 
ed out  a  formula  based  on  this  program, 
which  may  prove  of  interest  to  others.  It 
ncludes  the  following  points: 

"(1)  Think  of  what  you  want  to  say 
and  to  whom  you  want  to  say  it,  before 
you  concern  yourself  with  how  it  may 
best  be  said.  Choose  the  program  last- 
not  first. 

"(2)  Remember  that  merchandise  sell- 
ing is  really  idea  selling  in  which  certain 
ideas  of  style,  quality,  price  and  selection 
are  presented  in  connection  with  a  store. 
Effectiveness  of  this  idea  selling  may  be 
tested  by  the  sale  of  specific  merchandise, 
but  the  effective  and  continuous  im- 
planting of  certain  sales  ideas  is  more  im- 
portant as  a  rule  than  the  movement  of 
advertised  items.  Radio  in  general  is  a 
^ood  sales  medium  for  ideas  less  tangible 
than  those  connected  with  merchandise, 
and  we  feel  that  we  should  give  careful 
thought  to  the  presentation  of  such  ideas 
before  going  into  a  radio  promotion  with 
the  same  approach  used  in  newspaper  ad- 
v^ertising. 

"(3)  Measurement  of  a  radio  program's 
effectiveness  must  be  in  terms  of  what  it 
s  attempting  to  accomplish.  Quantita- 
ive  measurements  will  not  help  us  meas- 
ure our  success  in  reaching  a  selective 
mdience,   nor  will   merchandise   adver- 
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lising  test  the  slrength  of  a  program  de- 
signed to  sell  a  different  brand  of  ideas." 
One  interesting  observation  may  be 
made  on  our  program,  and  that  is  that 
while  it  has  been  based  entirely  on  an 
advertising  theory  of  approach  to  radio, 
the  result  has  been  a  program  of  some 
distinction,  dealing  with  subjects  not  gen- 
erally considered  on  the  radio,  and  meet- 
ing with  widespread  approval  of  civic 
and  cultural  organizations. 
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lakes  Tip  from  National 
Advertiser;  Entertainment 
to  Carry  Commercials 

In  schedule  first  set-up  as  wartime  measure,  The  H.  %  S.  Pogue 
Company  includes  enough  air  lanes  time  to  make  its 
broadcast  advertising  felt  in  Cincinnati 


RECKNTLY,  THE  H.  &  s.  POGUE  COMPANY,  Pogue's  Venture  into  the  field  of  radio 
Cincinnati,  O.,  was  awarded  Honor-  advertising  began  in  the  war  years.  Un- 
able Mention  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  like  many  other  department  stores, 
Goods  Association  in  its  nation-wide  rat-  Pogue's  did  not  want  a  brief  woman's 
ing  of  the  outstanding  retail  radio  pro-  hour  show  which  directed  its  energies  to- 
grams  for  1946.  ward  15  minutes  of  household  hints  and 
Placed  in  the  "large  store"  classifica-  shopping  news.  Instead,  James  \V.  Petty, 
tion-that  is,  stores  having  a  volume  of  Jr.,  general  merchandise  manager  (at  that 
business  of  over  five  million-PoGUE's  met  time,  publicity  director),  planned  Pogue's 
with  stiff  competition,  not  only  from  its  radio  advertising  campaign  so  that  the 
own  city,  but  from  other  cities  all  over  store  would  have  enough  air  lane's  time 
the  country.  The  radio  advertising  pro-  to  make  itself  known  as  an  advertiser.  His 
gram  for  1946  of  The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Com-  i^lca  was  to  use  radio  for  Pogue's  in  the 
PANY  was  based  largely  on  two  daily  ^anie  manner  as  the  large  national  adver- 
shows-one,  a  half-hour  morning  pro-  tisers-that  is,  use  entertainment  as  the 
gram  called  Sing  America  Sing  (later  re-  medium  for  carrying  the  commercials, 
vised  and  entitled  Pogue's  Breakfast  Early  Pogue  programs  were,  for  the 
Music),  and  the  other,  a  45-minute  eve-  most  part,  news  broadcasts,  because  the 
\u\\^\no^r<in\,  To  Cincinnati  at  Six.  interest  of  the  wartime  public   in    1944 
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"/  regard  the  local  radio  siipfyort  of  our  local  newspaper  adver- 
tising to  he  of  inestiniahle  value.  What  other  tzvo  media  tie-in 
so  heauti fully  in  a  coorditiated  scheme  of  selling?  And  zvhat  is 
more  important  than  cotuentrated  local  selling  on  the  part  of 
department  stores?" 

Budd  Ciorc,  Sales  Pioniofion  Manager,  1  he  H.  &:  S.  Pogue  Co. 
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and  1945  was  centered  on  the  latest  news 
at  home  and  abroad.  Particularly  |)o|)ii- 
lar  at  this  time  was  a  network  ])i()i>ram, 
Correspondents  Around  the  (rlobc,  a 
daily  15-miniitc  news  sunnnary  that  pick- 
ed up  on-the-spot  foreign  correspondents 
strategically  located  in  areas  where  his- 
tory-recorded events  were  taking  place. 

After  the  war's  end,  interest  began  dy- 
ing down,  and  a  different  kind  of  show 
was  needed.  Thus,  Sing  America  Sing  and 
To  Cincinnati  at  Six  were  created. 

Strategically  Located  Programs 

Sing  America  Sing  (now  entitled 
Pogue's  Breakfast  Music)  is  titulary  self 
explanatory.  An  early  morning  show,  it 
features  half-an-hour  of  light  and  lilting 
melodies  with  brief  intermittent  store 
commercials.  The  show  is  strategically 
located  between  the  Breakfast  News  and 
the  Breakfast  Club,  so  that  Pogue  com- 
mercials reach  an  early  morning  audience 
at  the  opportune  time  to  get  last  minute 
suggestions  on  daily  shopping  lists. 

But  the  real  backbone  of  this  prize- 
winning  radio  division  is  its  evening  pro- 
gram, To  Cincinnati  at  Six.  This  is  a  45- 
minute  show  which  goes  on  the  air  at  6:00 
p.m.  and  brings  to  Greater  Cincinnati  a 
program  of  dinner  music  at  the  dinner 
hour.  Four  brief  commercials  are  given 
by  Cecil  Hale,  one  of  the  top  WSAI  an- 
nouncers, who's  been  with  this  program 
since  its  creation. 

The  music  on  the  transcribed  portion 
is  that  of  Norman  Clothier  and  his  or- 
chestra, with  such  guest  stars  as  Perry 
Como  and  Andy  Russell. 

Varied  Commercial  Appeal 

The  commercials  are  minute-long  de- 
scriptions of  merchandise;  special  sales 
(clearance,  End-of-Month  Sales);  store 
services  (Personal  Shopper,  Travel  Bu- 
reau), and  brief  civic  messages  or  public 
announcements  (Symphony  Orchestra, 
Red  Cross).  A  typical  commercial  con- 
cerning merchandise  deals  with  regular 
stock  (sheets,  towels,  lamps);  items  that 
are  brand  new  in  the  store  (the  G.  E. 
Electric  double  blankets);  or  old  favor- 
ites returning  to  the  post-war  market 
(typewriters,  appliances).  Each  contains  a 
succinct  word  picture  of  the  merchandise, 
followed  bv  three  of  the  W's  of  adver- 


tising:  IVliat  It  is-Whrrr  il  is    and  Why 
(he  listener  must  have  it. 

P()(;uk's  (ommercials  ai(  uiiiifii  bv  ;i 
regidar  member  ol  Mk  WSAI  siiill, 
Natalie  (biddings,  who  has  hci  (Aim-  in 
the  store  itself.  In  this  way,  a  high  degree 
of  accuracy  is  maintained  (oiucrinng  the 
merchandise,  lor  Miss  (;iddings  makes  ii 
a  point  to  see  the  articles  personally,  and 
discuss  them  with  the  buyers.  The*  com- 
mercials, when  written,  are  sent  directly 
to  the  radio  station  where  ditto  copies  are 
printed.  These  are  sent  immediately  to 
the  buyers  whose  merchandise  is  to  be 
mentioned  on  the  air,  thus  providing  a 
double  check  that  prices  and  sizes  are  cor- 
rectly listed.  Ditto  copies  are  also  sent  to 
the  various  section  managers  and  Poc;ije's 
Information  Desk  as  a  means  of  promot- 
ing alert  customer  service. 

C^ommercials,  as  well  as  the  program 
itself,  are  planned  to  reflect  and  convey 
the  atmosphere  of  The  H.  &  S.  Pogue 
Company,  for  Pogue's  is  literally  a  Cin- 
cinnati tradition.  Founded  nearly  84 
years  ago  by  Henry  and  Samuel  Pogue, 
tcxlay  the  store  is  still  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Pogue  family,  with  John  C. 
Pogue  as  president.  Since  its  founding  in 
1863,  PcxiUE's  history  and  development 
has  been  one  of  community  service  and 
permanent  high  standards  of  quality.  As- 
sociated with  this  store  is  an  atmosphere 
of  dignity  and  restraint. 

Conservative  Good  Taste 

The  commercials  reflect  this  same  con- 
servative good  taste.  They  are  never  cute 
or  coy.  Neither  are  they  flippant  or  inap- 
propriate for  dinner-hour  listening.  Ev- 
ery effort  is  made  to  avoid  exaggeration 
and  to  curtail  the  somewhat  natural  ten- 
dency to  oversell.  Straightforward  ideas 
and  simple  direct  wording  lend  them- 
-  selves  to  a  clear,  definite  meaning— and  a 
clear  definite  meaning  allows  no  room  for 
false  impressions. 

These  radio  commercials  indirectly 
carry  out  the  Pogue  policy  of  building 
confidence  in  this  store  and  in  the  mer- 
chandise it  carries.  Under  the  new  sales 
promotion  manager,  Budd  Gore,  Pcxjue's 
continues  to  be  a  civic-minded  enterprise 
as  well  as  a  progressive  department  store, 
devoted  to  the  communitv  it  ser\es. 
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Incentive  Promotions  Related 
To  Product  Induce  Immediate 
Customer  Purchases 


With  special  Easter  promotion  on  42  stations  in  II  western 
states,  Fisher  Flouring  Mills  Company  uses  premium  offer 
to  dramatize  product  increase  sales 


by  TREVOR  EVANS 

Account  Executive,  Pacific  National  Advertising  Agency,  Seattle,  Wash. 


THE  BACKBONE  OF  THE  CURRENT  radio 
promotion  for  the  Fisher  Flouring 
Mills  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  the 
commentary  program,  James  Abbe  Ob- 
serves, broadcast  Monday  through  Friday 
over  39  radio  stations  in  the  1 1  Western 
states.  This  five-time-a-week  network 
newscast  is  supplemented  by  19  news- 
casts per  week  over  KOMO,  Seattle,  and 
spot  schedules  in  Missoula  and  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  with  other  cities  added  to 
the  spot  schedule  as  needed. 

Series  Promotes  Entire  Line 

We  feel  that  the  five-time-a-week  sched- 
ule, reaching  as  it  docs  both  men  and 
women  just  at  or  before  breakfast  time, 
represents  an  ideal  opportunity  to  talk 
to  the  prospective  piuchascrs  ol  Fisher's 


products.  Accordingly,  while  some  prod- 
ucts get  more  intensive  campaigning  at 
various  seasons,  the  progiam  is  used  to 
promote  the  entire  line,  including  Fish- 
er's Instant  Hot  Cereal,  Zoom;  Fisher's 
BisKiT  Mix;  Fisher's  Wheat  Germ;  Fish- 
er's Pancake  Mix  and  Fisher's  Cake 
Flour. 

Dining  the  last  two  years  most  of  our 
product  messages  have  been  straight  ex- 
position—straight-from-thc-shoidder  sell- 
ing from  one  adult  to  another,  explaining 
the  advantages  and  benefits  of  the  prod- 
uct offered  for  sale. 

Competitive  Conditions  Returning 

Now,  with  more  competitive  condi- 
tions, it  is  expected  that  additional  in- 
centives will  be  offered  to  induce  im- 
mediate purchases.  For  instance,  in  con- 
nection with  Easter,  a  campaign  was 
launched  in  I^ebruary  to  feature  Fisher's 
BisKir  Mix  and  a  special  Easter  place  card 
offer. 

"Make  your  Easier  brcakjast  the  big, 
happy  fatnily  gel -together  it  deserues  to 
be!  llave  ham  and  eggs  and  hot  cross  muf- 
fins on  the  menu  .  .  .  and  set  the  table 
witJi  placards  in  keeping  with  the  occa- 
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sion,"  was  the  cheery  pre-Easter  counsel 
of  the  announcer  on  the  James  Abhr  pro- 
gram. 

On  every  broadcast  day  from  February 
25  to  March  25,  the  Fisher  Flouring 
Mills  Company  featured  its  special 
Easter  family  breakfast  offer  which  con- 
sisted of  a  colorful  set  of  six  Easter  break- 
fast placards,  plus  a  special  streamlined 
recipe  for  new  super-tasty  Hot  Cross  Muf- 
fins made  with  Fisher's  Biskit  Mix.  The 
recipe  was  especially  developed  for  this 
1947  Easter  by  Fisher's  home  economist, 
Mary  Mills.  The  place  cards  showed  car- 
toon character,  Freddie  Fisher,  clad  in  a 
fuzzy,  long-eared  rabbit  suit,  daubing 
"Mom  sits  here"  and  "Pop  sits  here"  on 
gaily  decorated  Easter  eggs. 

On  the  broadcast,  listeners  were  asked 
to  send  ten  cents  and  the  top  from  a  pack- 
age of  Fisher's  Biskit  Mix  (either  the 
familiar  2i/^-lb.  package,  or  the  new, 
thrifty  2-lb.  size)  to  Abbe,  Box  84,  Seattle. 

The  Easter  offer  was  also  aired  over  19 
newscasts  per  week  on  KOMO  and  on  an- 
nouncements on  KGVO,  Missoula,  and 
KFBB,  Great  Falls. 

Premium  Offer  Related  to  Product 

^V^hile  this  was  a  premium  offer,  it  was 
related  to  the  product  sold  in  that  it  en- 


couraged the  use  of  a  special  recipe.  Mosi 
of  our  incentive  promotions  are  of  this 
type. 

For  example,  when  an  excejnional, 
highspeed  cake  recipe  was  developed  for 
use  with  Fisher's  Biskit  Mix,  it  was  in- 
troduced as  "Double  Quick  Cake,"  with 
a  special  "Double  Header  Contest" 
which  dramatized  the  uniqueness  of  the 
product  and  the  point  was  well  impressed 
that  "Fisher's  Biskit  Mix  is  so  good  it 
even  makes  cake" 

The  Fisher  Flouring  Mills  Company 
was  one  of  the  first  big  radio  advertisers 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  it  now  uses 
the  medium  to  reach  grocery  store  cus- 
tomers throughout  the  entire  11  Western 
states. 


FISHER  "JAMES  ABBE"  LINE-UP 


PST 


8:45 
7:30 


PST 
PST 


7:45    a.m.      MST 
12:15    p.m.      MST 


KECA,  Los  Angeles 
KGO,  San  Francisco 
KFMB,  San  Diego 
KTMS,  Santa  Barbara 
KHUB,  Watsonville 
(Until  6/30/47) 
KPRO,  Riverside 
KTKC,  Fresno-Visalia 
KFBK,  Sacramento 
KWG,  Stockton 
KFLW,  Klamath  Falls 
KPMC,  Bakersfield 
KUGN,  Eugene 
KVOS,  Bellingham 
KEX,  Portland 

KGW,  Portland 

KJR,  Seattle 
KPQ,  Wenatchee 
KGA,  Spokane 
KREO,  Brawley-lndio 
KCOY,  Santa  Maria 
KHUM,  Eureka 

KPHO,  Phoenix 

KVOD,  Denver 


7:45 

a.m. 

MST 

KFBC,  Cheyenne 
KUTA,   Salt   Lake  City 
KENO,  Las  Vegas 

10:00 

a.m. 

MST 

KXLF,  Butte 
KXLQ,  Bozeman 

9:00 

a.m. 

MST 

KXLJ,  Helena 

11:15 

a.m. 

MST 

KGHL,  Billings 

7:45 

a.m. 

MST 

KGEM,  Boise 
KBIO,  Burley 
KEIO,   Pocatello 
KLIX,  Twin  Falls 
KOAT,    Albuquerque 

"; 

KTRC,  Santa  Fe 

KGAK,  Gallup 

KFUN,  Las  Vegas,   N.  M. 

KIFI,  Idaho  Falls 

KPOP,  Tucson    (when  added 

James  Abbe  voices  his  comments  before  the 
KGO  microphone  and  is  heard  over  these  sta- 
tions Monday  through  Friday  at  the  designated 
times. 


KOMO,  Seattle 


Newscasts  and  Announcements 
KFBB,  Great  Falls 


KGVO,  Missoula 
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72 


Adoertisers  with  Records  of  from'S  to  2l^Year$yn  the  Air 

15  Jb  20  ysuoAii. 

Sponsor  Station  and  City  Program — Starting  Date 

Esskay  Quality  Meats WFBR,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Others        Varied 1926 

Southeast  Furniture  Co KDYL,  Salt  Lake  City,  U Varied  1926 

Jack  the  Tire  Expert WTIC,  Hartford,  Conn. Jack  Says — Ask  Me 

Another  1928 

Morning  Milk  Co. KDYL,  Salt  Lake  City,  U.  Varied  1928 

Al's  Photo  Shop KGIR,  Butte,  Mont.  Spots  1929 

Oechsli  Furniture  Co. KGIR,  Butte,  Mont. Varied 1929 

Schwartz's  Men's  Store KGIR,  Butte,  Mont.  Varied 1929 

Zinsmaster  Baking  Co. Varied,  Minneapolis-Duluth, 

Minn.  Varied 1929 

Eastern  Outfitting  Co. KXLY,  Spokane,  Wash.  Varied 1930 

Phillips  Packing  Co WFBR,  Baltimore,  Md.  News 1931 


10  io  15  ysjoAiu 


Sponsor  Station  and  City  Program — Starting  Date 

Bullock's,  Inc. KFAC,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Whoa  Bill  Club  1933 

Marin-Dell  Milk  Co. KFRC,  San  Francisco,  Calif. Budda's  Amateur 

Hour  1933 

John  Taylor  Dry  Goods  Co.  KMBC,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Joanne  Taylor  1933 

Hage's  Ltd.,  Dairy  KGB,  San  Diego,  Calif. News-Music  1934 

Kingsbury  Breweries  Co. WOMT,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  Others  News 1934 

Miklas  8C  Son,  Florist Varied,  Portland,  Ore.  Spots  1934 

Trull  Funeral  Homes CFRB,  Toronto,  Ont. Sunday  Hour 1934 

Ben  Cohn  dC  Bros.,  Jewelers  KFPY,  Spokane,  Wash.  Varied  1935 

Gordon's  Style  Shop  KGNC,  Amarillo,  Tex Style  Notes  1935 

Heironimus  Company WDBJ,  Roanoke,  Va. Your  Personal 

Floyd  A.  Allen  Investment  Shopper  1935 

Company KMPC,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Open  Forum  1936 

First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

Association KPLT,  Paris,  Tex.  News 1936 

Nissen  Shoe  Company KOMA,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 

Others  Varied 1936 

Stott  Briquets  Co. WTCN,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 

Others Varied  1936 

Westphal's  Paint  SC  Hardware 

Store WOMT,  Manitowoc,  Wis. Air  Exchange  1936 

Carter  Coal  Company WJR,  Detroit,  Mich.  Hermit's  Cave 1937 

Clayton  Shoe  Store WLAW,  Lawrence,  Mass. Spots 1937 

Curran  8C  Joyce  Co.  WLAW,  Lawrence,  Mass.  Opportunity  Hour       .    1937 

Goldberg's  Furriers  KPFA,  Helena,  Mont.  Varied  1937 

Morehouse  Baking  Co.  WLAW,  Lawrence,  Mass.  Varied 1937 

Skinner-Chamberlain  8c  Co.  KATE,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.  Varied  1937 

Charles  E.  Wells  Music  Co.  KOA,  Denver,  Colo.  Wells  of  Music  1937 

Wirth's  Cafe  WLAW,  Lawrence,  Mass.  Spots  1937 

(2y^ (Oy<^  Q^^^  Qy<^ Qy^^Q^^^  Qy^^ dJ^^Q^^^ Q^^^  Qy'^ Q^^^ 
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In  this  list  of  72  local  and  regional  advertisers  who  have  used  broadcast 
advertising  over  a  period  of  years  which  ranges  from  five  to  21  years, 
almost  50%  have  been  on  the  air  for  ten  years  or  longer.  Many  of  them 
are  still  using  the  program  with  which  they  made  their  radio  debut.  With 
30  business  fields  represented,  department  stores  are  in  the  lead  with 
eight  firms  listed.  Furniture  stores  are  a  close  second,  with  seven.  But 
whatever  the  business  field — dairy  products,  beverages,  laundries,  drug 
stores,  clothiers,  furriers — this  Honor  Roll  represents  a  distinguished  list 
of  advertisers  who  have  consistently  found  that  broadcast  advertising 
pays.  (To  supplement  this  list,  refer  to  a  list  of  70  additional  long-term 
sponsors  which  appeared  in  the  April  1946  issue  of  Radio  Showmanship 
Magazine,  page  120.) 
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Sponsor  Station  and  City  Program — Starting  Date 

A.  J.  Cripe  Baking  Co. KOAM,  Pittsburg,  Ka.  Town  Talk  1938 

A.  H.  Geuting  Co. '.  .  .  KYW,   Philadelphia,    Pa.  Geuting  Spelling  Bee      1938 

Ben  E.  Keith  Co. KGKO,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Fruit  Express  1938 

Remar  Baking  Co KROW,  Oakland,  Calif.,  Others      Varied  1938 

Salinas  National  Bank KDON,   Monteray-Salinas,   Calif.   News 1938 

Wessell's  Laundry WLAW,  Lawrence,  Mass.  News 1938 

American  Cleaners KFSD,  San  Diego,  Calif.  American  Kids  Oub        1939 

Cherry  8C  Webb  Co. WLAW,  Lawrence,  Mass.  Varied  1939 

Community  Opticians WLAW,  Lawrence,  Mass.  Spots 1939 

Fashon  Clothing  Co. WLAW,  Lawrence,  Mass.  News 1939 

Hubbard  MUling  Co. KYSM,  Mankato,  Minn.  Varied  1939 

Kray's  Men's  Store WLAW,  Lawrence,  Mass.  Varied  1939 

Summerfield  Furniture  Co. WLAW,  Lawrence,  Mass.  Varied  1939 

Wright's  Hatchery WPAY,  Portsmouth,  O.  News  1939 

Barker  Bros.,  Furniture KNX,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Backgrounds  for 

Living 1940 

Berlin's  Men's  Store WTMA,  Charleston,  S.  C.  News 1940 

Carry  Ice  Cream  Co.  WWDC,  Washington,  D.C.  Varied  1940 

Central  Dairy  Products  Co.  KWLM,  Willmar,  Minn.  Kiddie  Quiz  1940 

Home  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

Ass'n. KVOO,   Tulsa,   Okla.  News  1940 

Jira  Auto  Supply  Co. KMYR,  Denver,  Colo.  Sports  Parade  1940 

Lowry  Hardware  &  Furniture  KPLT,  Paris,  Tex Music   8C   News  1940 

Pittsburgh  Brewing  Co. KDKA,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.  Memory  Time  1940 

Sattler  Department  Store  WGR,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Spots  1940 

Sah  Lake  Glass  &  Paint  Co.  KDYL,  Salt  Lake  City,  U.  Music  1940 

Seaboard  Finance  Co.  KXL,  Portland,  Ore.  Varied  1940 

Spokane  &  Eastern  Bank  KFPY,  KGA,  Spokane,  Wash.  News  1940 

Atlas    Fashions WPAY,    Portsmouth,    O.  Fashion  News  1941 

Bloch  Furniture  Co.  WRJN,  Racine,  Wis.  Little  Red  Book  1941 

Brents,  Jewelers  KROW,  Oakland,  CaUf.  Music  8C  Spots  1941 

Condon's  Department  Store  WTMA,  Charleston,  S.  C.  News  1941 

C.  E.  Chappell  &  Sons  Varied,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Varied  1941 

C  &  R  Bootcry  KFNF,  Shenandoah,  la.  News  1941 

Crown  Drug  Store KOME,  Tulsa,  Okla News  1941 

Log's  Store  for  Men WLAW,  Lawrence,  Mass.  Varied  1941 

Nehi  Bottling  Co. WSAV,  Savannah,  Ga.  News  1941 

Quality  Furniture  Co. WMAN,  Mansfield,  Ohio  News  1941 

Staley  Milling  Co. KMBC,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Farm  Shows  1941 
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Dusiness  Doubled  in  Year 
With  5'Minute  Radio  Series 
Main  Advertising  Medium 

Kent  Cleaners,  Portland,  Me.,  switches  from  spots  to  program 


A  YEAR  AGO,  Kent  Cleaners,  dry- 
cleaning  concern  with  six  stores  in 
Portland  and  stores  in  four  other  Maine 
cities,  found  itself  on  its  own  after  separa- 
tion from  a  larger  establishment.  To  im- 
prove its  service,  it  added  a  shoe-repair 
department  to  its  laundry  and  dry-clean- 
ing departments,  and  to  stimulate  new 
business,  it  embarked  on  an  all-out  ex- 
pansion campaign. 

Today,  Kent  Cleaners  reports  its 
business  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  past 
12  months.  And  the  chief  advertising 
medium  used  by  the  establishment  has 
been  The  Daily  Almanac,  a  five-miniUe 
program  broadcast  over  WGAN,  Port- 
land, six  days  a  week  at  8:25  a.m. 

The  program,  prepared  and  broadcast 
by  announcer  Kenneth  Long,  airs  (1)  a 
varied  assortment  of  information  on  the 
weather,  calendar  statistics,  tides  and 
phases  of  the  moon.  Example: 

"Today  is  the  22nd  day  of  the  2nd  month,  the 
53rd  day  of  1947.  The  sun  came  up  at  6:29  a.m. 
and  it  will  set  at  3:20  p.m.  And  if  you're  out  in  your 
car  this  evening,  your  lights  should  be  on  at  5:45 
p.m.  High  tide  will  be  at  11:49  a.m.  and  low  tide 
at  6:08  p.m.  The  present  temperature  is  15  de- 
grees. The  year  1943  had  the  warmest  February 
22nd  on  record  at  the  Portland  Weather  Bureau, 
when  the  temperature  was  51  degrees.  The  year 
1918  saw  the  coldest  day,  when  the  mercury  drop- 
ped to  7  degrees. 

Maine  is  digging  out  this  morning  after  a  north- 
east blizzard.  The  average  temperature  in  the  state 
is  21  degrees.  One-inch  of  new  snow  is  expected. 
Moderate  to  fresh  northwest  winds  will  prevail  all 
day.  Driving  is  hazardous  throughout  the  state,  es- 
pecially on  side  streets,  with  plows  clearing  main 
highways." 

In  addition  to  information  of  this 
kind,  the  program  includes  (2)  tidbits  of 
history  and  news  made  in  past  years  on 
the  broadcast  date.  Example: 


"Let's  look  now  at  the  events  of  the  22nd  of 
February  in  the  pages  of  history: 

As  we  all  know,  George  Washington,  the  nation's 
first  president,  was  born  215  years  ago  today  at 
Fredericksburg,  Va.  .  .  .  James  Russell  Lowell,  the 
poet,  was  born  on  February  22  in  1819.  .  .  .  And 
on  that  same  day,  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  Spain.  ...  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  the 
founder  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  was  born  90  years  ago 
today  in  1857.  ...  A  man  named  F.  W.  Wool  worth 
founded  his  first  five-  and  ten-cent  store  at  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  in  the  year  1879. 
.  .  .  On  the  22rid  of  February,  in  1921,  the  first 
trans-continental  air  mail  flight  was  made  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York.  .  .  .  Twenty  years  ago  today, 
in  1927,  President  Coolidge  became  the  first  presi- 
dent to  speak  to  Americans  in  a  nation-wide  radio 
hook-up." 

The  theme  is  an  Art  Tatum  piano  re- 
cording, used  for  20  seconds  at  the  open- 
ing and  close  of  the  program.  Two  45- 
second  commercials,  one  in  the  middle 
and  one  at  the  end,  inform  listeners  of 
the  wide  variety  of  services  and  the  loca- 
tions of  Kent  Cleaner  stores  in  Maine, 
i.e.,  ''Busy  young  feet  need  sound  shoes. 
Once  a  week  turn  your  child's  shoes  sole- 
side  up  and  check  for  run-over  heels  and 
too-thin  soles.  Then  see  Kent's  guaran- 
teed shoe  service.*' 

Before  sponsoring  The  Daily  Almanac, 
which  is  its  first  radio  program,  Kent's 
had  used  only  a  spot  announcement  cam- 
paign. But  the  concern  feels  that  a  five- 
miniUe  program  every  day,  Monday 
through  Saturday,  with  information  of 
wide  general  interest,  builds  good  will 
along  with  customers.  Results  indicate 
that  linking  the  idea  of  a  good  cleaning 
service  with  public  service  in  general  by 
broadcasting  complete  weather  reports 
and  forecasts— always  of  high  importance 
to  residents  of  Maine— has  stimulated 
business. 
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Creative  Selling  of  Radio 


Creation  of  new  radio  advertisers  and  new  radio  appropriations 
vital  to  continued  growth,  says  WILLIAM  A.  McGU/NEAS, 
commercial  manager,  WGN,  Chicago,  IIL 


RADIO  HAS  BEEN  and  must  continue  to 
be  the  greatest  mass  medium  avail- 
able to  advertisers.  The  advertisers  can 
reach  more  people  per  dollar  through 
radio  than  is  possible  through  any  other 
medium.  That  is  as  it  must  be.  The  longer 
the  life  of  an  advertising  medium,  the 
more  costly  is  the  advertising  rate  per 
thousand  homes  reached.  It  is  generally 
accepted  that  the  rate  per  page  per  thou- 
sand in  a  weekly  magazine  is  lower  than 
the  rate  per  page  per  thousand  in  a 
monthly  magazine,  and  that  principle 
carries  on  down  to  the  lowest  cost  of 
reaching  per  thousand  families  through 
radio. 

The  cost  of  all  advertising  media  has 
been  and  still  is  increasing  as  is  the  case 
in  radio.  Radio  advertising  has  grown 
so  rapidly  and  with  such  great  strides  be- 
cause advertisers  and  advertising  agen- 
cies have  appreciated  the  low  cost  of 
reaching  the  people  through  radio.  As 
costs  increase  it  will  be  necessary— and 
we  have  but  to  look  beyond  our  noses  to 
see  plenty  of  evidence— for  magazines, 
newspapers,  outdoor,  and  radio,  to  sell 
more  and  more  on  a  competitive  basis 
with  all  other  media.  The  elimination  of 
the  paper  shortage  will  permit  other 
media  to  carry  all  the  advertising  they 
can  get.  These  other  media  will  obvious- 
ly use  every  sales  idea  they  can  think  up 
to  take  advertising  from  radio  and  to  pre- 
vent advertiser's  appropriations  entering 
radio. 

The  other  media  are  experienced  in 
that  kind  of  selling,  while  radio  is  not. 
Broadcasters  have  not  found  it  necessary 
to  do  a  strong,  sound,  creative  selling  job. 
It  is  time  we  started.  For  years  advertising 


media,  other  than  radio,  have  woikcd 
intelligently  on  the  job  of  creating  new 
advertisers  and  new  advertising  appro- 
priations. I  have  seen  a  few  instances  of 
an  advertiser  analyzing  the  division  of 
his  total  advertising  appropriation  be- 
tween the  different  media.  There  has 
been  an  instance  here  and  there  where  an 
advertiser  who  has  been  devoting  his  en- 
tire appropriation  to  radio,  wonders  if 
that  is  to  his  best  interests.  There  we  have 
another  reason  why  broadcasters  must  do 
a  better  job  of  creative  selling. 

There  are  several  large  industries 
(building  materials,  household  appli- 
ances, insurance,  banks,  department 
stores,  other  retailers,  rubber,  automo- 
tive, etc.)  which  have  never  really  been 
sold  either  the  use  of  or  the  proper  use 
of  radio  advertising.  Some  companies 
within  some  of  these  industries  have  used 
radio,  but  those  industries  are  not  sold 
as  they  should  be  on  the  full  advantages 
they  can  get  from  an  adequate  use  of 
radio  advertising.  That  is  a  job  for  crea- 
tive selling  effort. 

Broadcasters  will  be  competing  more 
and  more  with  other  media  for  the  ad- 
vertising dollar.  Even  though  we  cannot 
add  more  hours  to  the  day,  radio  broad- 
casters should  work  consistently  and  con- 
stantly toward  the  goal  of  "standing  room 
only"  with  a  "back-order"  list  of  adver- 
tisers waiting  to  get  time  on  the  air. 

The  greatest  sales  tools  for  any  adver- 
tising medium  are  "FACTS."  There  are 
plenty  of  facts  which  prove  that  radio  is 
the  cheapest  medium  for  advertisers  if 
we  will  but  dig  deeply  enough  to  uncover 
those  facts  and  use  them  intelligently. 
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Their  Word  -  NOT  OURS 
Don't  Take  Our  Word  For  IT 

Today.  Important  Users  of  Radio  Time 
Throughout  the  Country  Say  There  is  A  Real  Need  for 

RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP  MAGAZINE 


.  .  .  You  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  turning  out  such  an  interesting 
and  compact  magazine.  I  look  for- 
ward to  each  issue  of  RADIO 
SHOWMANSHIP. 

Frank  Kemper 

LYTTON'S 

Chicago,    111. 


...  I  have  always  found  your 
magazine  to  be  interesting  and  in- 
formative. Moreover,  I  believe 
that  it  is  somewhat  unique  in  its 
field  since  I  know  of  no  other  mag- 
azine whose  approach  to  the  sub- 
ject of  radio  is  quite  the  same. 

Frank  Sutton 

PELS  &,  CO. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


...  I  am  extremely  pleased  to 
receive  RADIO  SHOWMAN- 
SHIP each  month.  I  read  it  from 
cover  to  cover  and  catalogue  some 
of  the  ideas  in  it  for  consideration 
by  our  store. 

Joseph  W.  Marshall 

THE  GOLDENBERG 

CO. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


...  I  think  very  highly  of  your 
publication.  The  copies  you  have 
sent  me  have  been  borrowed  so 
much  that  I  am  now  left  with  an 
incomplete  file.  If  I  get  one  more 
set  in  a  file  binder  I  am  going  to 
make  it  my  business  to  see  that 
nobody  borrows  anything  this 
time. 

E.  L.   Ellis 

CROWLEY,  MILNER 

&  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


...  I  have  been  reading  RADIO 
SHOWMANSHIP  each  month. 
Many  ideas  in  it  have  been  very 
useful  and  I  can  earnestly  say 
that  the  magazine  is  very  helpful. 

Robert  T.  Murphy 

BUFFALO  20th 

CENTURY,  INC. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


.  .  .  We  find  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP interesting  and  help- 
ful. The  magazine  is  being  sent 
us  through  the  courtesy  of  Radio 
Station  WACO  and  we  most  cer- 
tainly would  like  to  continue  get- 
ting it  each  month. 

Al  Quinn 

WM.  CAMERON 

&.  CO.,  INC. 

Waco,  Texas 


...  I  look  forward  each  month 
to  receiving  a  copy  of  RADIO 
SHOWMANSHIP.  It  is  well 
edited  and  keeps  us  abreast  of 
what's  new  and  successful  in  radio. 
Especially  interesting  is  the  Airfax 
series. 

R.  W.  Johnson 

MARSHALL  FIELD 

&  CO. 

Chicago,  111. 


.  .  RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP 
is  read  with  keen  interest  by  all 
members  of  our  staff,  and  on  sev- 
eral occasions  the  writer  has 
brought  subject  matter  of  it  to 
the  attention  of  interested  mem- 
bers. After  it  has  made  the  rounds, 
it  is  placed  on  our  reading  table 
for  public  attention. 

Charles  W.  Haensel 

SAGINAW  BOARD 

OF  COMMERCE 

Saginaw,  Mich. 


.   .  .   RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP 
is    appreciated    here    in    the    office 
and   we  pass   it  around   to   various 
desks.  We  find  it  very  interesting 
to   see  how  other  businesses  carry 
on  their  advertising  programs. 
Paul    D.   Walker 
POMONA   FIRST 
FEDERAL    SAVINGS 
&  LOAN  ASSN. 
Pomona,  Calif. 


.  .  .  We  find  your  magazine  very 
interesting  and  helpful.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  you  will  con- 
tinue sending  it  to  us. 

ANDROPOLIS   DRUGS 

Sheboygan,  Wis. 


.   .   .   Your  magazine  is   very   help- 
ful in  our  line  of  business. 

D.   K.   Templeton 

ONTARIO   BISCUIT 

CO. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


...  We  find  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP, with  its  many  ideas, 
most  interesting  and  helpful.  We 
certainly  hope  to  receive  all  forth- 
coming issues. 

Nick  J.  Schwab,  Jr. 

IROQUOIS  BEVERAGE 

CORP. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


...  We  consider  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP MAGAZINE  very 
helpful  to  us  in  our  business. 

Sam    A.    Herscovitz 

RELIABLE  FURNITURE 

CO. 

Ogden,  Utah 


...  We  enjoy  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP and  get  a  great  deal 
out  of  it. 

LICHTEY'S   JEWELERS 
Washington,    D.  C. 
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.  ,  We  are  very  interested  in 
RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP  Mag 
azine.  Each  month  we  loot  for- 
ward to  reading  what  other  stores 
are  doing  in  the  way  of  radio  ad- 
vertising. Although  our  radio  ad- 
vertising is  not  too  extensive  we 
do  find  your  publication  very 
valuable. 

J.  O.  Clark 

C.  C.  ANDERSON 

STORES 

Ogden,  Utah 


...  Not  only  is  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP an  attractive  little 
book,  full  of  interesting  radio 
news,  but  we  also  find  it  most 
helpful  in  ideas  for  our  own 
work  with  radio.  We  would  miss 
the  magazine  very  much. 

M.  G.  Barker 

THE  CHICAGO  TIMES 

Chicago,  111. 


.  .  .  The  writer  has  been  receiv- 
ing RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP 
for  the  past  six  months  and  I  have 
found  numerous  helpful  articles 
in  regards  to  radio  merchandising 
and  advertising. 

J.  O.  BURGESS 
LLOYD  FRIESEN 
QUALITY  FOOTWEAR 
Olympia,  Wash. 


.  .  .  We  are  very  much  interested 
in  RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP 
MAGAZINE,  and  as  Ripley 
would  say,  believe  it  or  not,  we 
read  each  issue  as  received,  from 
cover  to  cover. 

George  F.   Boynton 
FAIRMONT  CREAM- 
ERY CO. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


.   .   RADIO   SHOWMANSHIP 
is    of    interest    to    us    and    we    are 
confident     that    as     we    do     more 
radio     advertising     we     will     find 
many  ideas  in  your  magazine  which 
will  be  of  help  to  us. 
R.  H.  Furtney 
GOLD  MEDAL  PACK- 
ING CORP. 
Urica,  N.  Y. 


.    .    .    We   find    RADIO    SHOW- 
MANSHIP   very    interesting    and 
helpful  to  our  business. 
L.  K.  Hagaman 
THE  MENGEL  CO. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


...  I  find  RADIO  SHOWMAN- 
SHP  both  interesting  and  educa- 
tional. 

E.  George  Weber 
MICHIGAN  BEER 
DISTRIBUTING  CO. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 


.  .  .  We  enjoy  your  magazine  very 
much.  We  receive  it  through  the 
courtesy  of  Radio  Station  WFIL. 

HARDWICK  8C 

MAGEE  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


...  I  should  have  expressed  my 
appreciation  for  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP earlier.  However,  in 
the  rush  of  our  busy  season  it 
was  overlooked.  I  have  found  your 
magazine  very  interesting  and  good 
reading. 

J.  E.  Kearney 

SEALTEST  ICE 

CREAM 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


.  .  .  RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP 
provides  useful  ideas  in  our  busi- 
ness. 

M.  L.  Krewer 

WASHINGTON 

WHOLESALERS 

Washington,  D.  C. 


...  I  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  reading  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP. Quite  often  there  are 
ideas  that  can  be  derived  from 
what  other  advertisers  are  doing 
which  sometime  we  may  be  able 
to  apply  to  our  own  business. 

Hatcher  E.  Scott 

GLOBE   OIL    &. 

REFINING  CO. 

Wichita,  Ka. 


.   .   .   During  the  past   few   months 

we    have    found    many    interesting 

and     helpful      ideas     in     RADIO 

SHOWMANSHIP    and    we    look 

forward  to  receiving  future  issues. 

C.  E.  Borck 

BORCK  8C  STEVENS 

Bridgeport,    Conn. 


...  I  enjoy  RADIO  SHOWMAN- 
SHIP  very  much. 

Eiddon  L.  Jones 

FIRST  BANK  8C 

TRUST  CO. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 


.  .  .  We  have  and  continue  to  use 
radio  advertising  in  our  business, 
and  for  that  reason  we  find  your 
magazine  very  interesting  reading. 

W.  F.  Blaha 

OLSEN  &  EBANN 

JEWELRY  CO. 

Chicago,  111. 


...  I  read  RADIO  SHOWMAN- 
SHIP    regularly,     and     derive     a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  from  its  edi- 
torial pages  and  the  very  many  in- 
teresting    articles     which     abound 
throughout  the  magazine. 
George  H.  Hurst 
HURST  FURNITURE 
8C  RADIO  STORES 
Hamilton,  Ont. 


...  We  receive  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP regularly,  and  appre- 
ciate it  very  much.  It  is  indeed  a 
most  excellent  magazine  and  filled 
with  material  of  interest  to  radio 
advertisers. 

Hugh  D.  Cook 

FONTANA  FARMS  CO. 

Fontana,   Calif. 


.  .  .  Your  handy  little  maifa/ine  it 
about  our  only  radio-reading 
source.  Please  continue  to  send 
RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP. 

I..  H.  Cummings 

SEARS,  ROLBUCK 

&:  CO. 

Birmingham,    Ala. 


.  .  .  We  are  enjoying  very  much 
your  publication,  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP, which  is  sent  us 
through  the  courtesy  of  Radio 
Station  KOMA. 

T.  L.  Gibson,  Jr. 

OKLAHOMA  GAS  &. 

ELECTRIC  CO. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


.  .  .  You  are  doing  a  good  job. 
Keep  it  up.  RADIO  SHOWMAN- 
SHIP  makes  very  interesting  read- 
ing. 

Joe  Slater 

HOME  PRIDE  STORE 

New  Bern,  N.  C. 


...  I  have  just  received  my  first 
copy  of  RADIO  SHOWMAN- 
SFIIP,  and  I  want  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations for  publishing  a  mag- 
azine that  I  am  sure  benefits  the 
many  business  establishments  that 
use  the  medium  of  radio  as  a 
method  of  advertising.  My  sub- 
scription is  coming  to  me  through 
the  courtesy  of  Radio  Station 
CHEX  and  I  don't  think  they 
could  have  picked  a  better  or  more 
practical  gift. 

Bert  Krugel 
MEYERS   STUDIOS, 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Peterborough.  Ont. 


.    .    .    We    find    your    magazine    in- 
formative and  helpful. 

Fred  L.  Mahaffcy 
CONSOLIDATED 
FINANCE  CORP. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


.  .  .  We  have  done  considerable 
advertising  over  both  Detroit  and 
Toledo  radio  stations  and  we  are. 
of  course,  alive  to  new  and  better 
program  ideas  and  promotions. 
That  is  why  we  are  subscribing  to 
your  magazine. 

H.  F.  Gerta 

FLORAL  CITY 

FURNITURE  CO. 

Monroe.  Mich. 


.  .  .  While  at  present  our  radio 
activities  are  somewhat  restricted 
due  to  existing  shortages  and  gov- 
ernment restrictions  imposed  on 
our  industry,  we  receive  RADIO 
SHOWMANSHIP  regularly,  and 
enjoy  reading  it. 

Forrest  G.  Meyer 

COLORADO  MILLING 

8C  ELEVATOR 

COMPANY 

Denver,  Colo. 
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Grocery  Products 


SHOWMANSHIP 
IN  ACTION 


Promotions  and  merchandising  stunts  that 
will  lift  a  program  out  of  the  ordinary. 


Dairies 

KIDDY  QUIZ  It  only  takes  a  milk  bottle 
cap  to  be  a  member  in  good  standing  in 
the  Kiddy  Quiz  aired  over  W^KXL,  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  for  Flander's  Dairy,  and  the 
number  of  bottle  caps  have  been  steadily 
increasing  ever  since  the  program  made 
its  debut  February  10.  What  keeps  the 
membership  list  growing  is  the  fact  that 
all  members  in  good  standing  are  eligible 
for  theatre  tickets  as  a  reward  for  correct 
answers  to  questions  asked  on  this  tele- 
phone quiz  program  for  children.  Names 
are  picked  at  random  from  the  list  of 
Kiddy  Quiz  members,  and  simple  ques- 
tions which  the  small  fry  should  be  able 
to  answer  are  the  basis  for  the  program 
format. 

Significant  is  the  fact  that  Flander's 
Dairy  directs  80  per  cent  of  its  advertis- 
ing budget  to  radio. 

Two  commercials  beamed  at  the  juve- 
nile audience  are  used  on  each  broadcast. 

AIRFAX:   First  Broadcast:  February   10,   1947. 

Broadcast  Schedule:   Monday  through  Saturday,   5:30- 

5:45   p.m. 

Sponsor:   Flander's  Dairy. 

Station:  WKXL,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Power:   256  watts. 

Population:   27,171. 

COMMENT;  J  lie  telephone  quiz  program 
lor  children  is  a  relatively  new  trend  in 
programming  which  has  proved  to  be 
generally  successful  for  a  wide  variety  of 
sponsors.  It  has  definite  possibilities  for 
any  sponsor  with  a  product  of  interest  to 
)ii\(nil('s. 


KEITH  FRUIT  EXPRESS  W^ien  KGKO  listen- 
eners  hear  the  sound  of  a  train  whistle 
at  7:45  a.m.,  they  know  that  it's  time  for 
the  Keith  Fruit  Express,  and  those  who 
climb  aboard  have  a  quarter-hour  mix- 
ture of  helpful  household  hints,  styles, 
homely  philosophy,  topics  of  the  day  and 
tips  on  child  care.  Listener  incentive 
which  gives  point  and  meaning  to  the 
household  hints  passed  out  on  the  pro- 
gram: a  40-pound  basket  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  is  awarded  on  each  broadcast 
by  the  Ben  E.  Keith  Co.,  fruit  and  vege- 
table wholesalers,  to  the  listener  sending 
in  the  best  household  hint.  \Veekly  mail- 
pull:  35  to  50  letters. 

Designed  to  make  the  slogan,  "Fresh 
from  Keith's"  a  household  motto,  the 
program  was  launched  over  eight  years 
ago  in  anticipation  of  pre-packaging  of 
all  fruits  and  vegetables.  While  the  war 
and  shortages  of  material  put  a  crimp 
in  the  pre-packaging  plan,  Keith's  has 
stuck  with  the  program  since  December 
1938  to  promote  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
season.  Result:  while  consumer  has  no 
way  of  distinguishing  sponsor's  products 
except  by  price-marker  tags  in  grocery 
stores,  purchasers  now  ask  for  Keith 
products  by  name. 

AIRFAX:    Mikestress   Gay   Cooke   handles   the   program, 
ties  cotnmercials  in  witii  the  program  content. 
First  Broadcast:  December,   1938. 
Broadcast  Schedule:  M-W-F,  7:45-8.00  a.m. 
Preceded  By:  News. 
Followed  By:  Breakfast  Club. 
Sponsor:  Ben  E.  Keith  Co. 
Station:  KGKO,  Forth  Worth,  Tex. 
Power:  5,000  watts. 
Population:   177,662. 

COMMENT:  Experience  of  this  sponsor  in- 
dicates the  value  of  long-range  planning 
on  a  consistent  schedule.  Give-away  here 
serves  a  double  interest  in  that  it  stimu- 
lates listener  interest  in  program  content ' 
and  is  also  an  excellent  product  reminder  | 
for  the  sponsor. 


Hon'  another  advertiser  in  this  same  business 
field  makes  successful  use  of  the  broadcast  medi- 
um is  told  in  the  March  1947  issue  of  RADIO  \ 
SHOWMANSHIP,  p.  97. 
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Home  Furnishings 


LITTLE  RED  BOOK  For  approxiiiiaLcly  six 
years,  the  Bloch  FiRNrruRi:  Company, 
Racine,  Wis.,  has  written  down  in  its 
Little  Red  Book  the  births  of  all  children 
])orn  in  Racine  hospitals.  The  record  is 
kept  in  connection  with  the  firms  Mon- 
day through  Saturday  radio  series  aired 
over  AVRJN.  A  five-minute  broadcast,  the 
program  includes  the  name  and  address 
of  each  of  the  parents  and  the  sex  of  the 
infant. 

As  a  tie-in,  Block's  writes  a  congratula- 
tory letter  to  the  parents  to  their  home 
addresses.  Each  is  offered  a  free  baby  book 
which  is  held  for  him  at  the  sponsor's 
store.  (Previously,  the  sponsor  gave  silver 
spoons  to  new  babies,  with  the  baby  book 
featured  only  for  the  past  year  and  a  half.) 
Letters  are  signed  by  Block  general  man- 
ager, Max  Grust,  with  one  letter  for  boys 
and  another  for  girls.  In  the  case  of  twins, 
triplets,  quadruplets  or  quintuplets,  the 
occasion  calls  for  a  special  letter. 

A  one-minute  commercial  is  given  be- 
fore the  births  are  read,  with  opening 
and  closing  store  credit  lines. 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:   1941. 

Broadcast  Schedule:   Monday  through  Saturday,   7:40- 

7:45  a.m. 

Preceded  By:  Wisconsin  Weather. 

Followed  By:  News. 

Sponsor:  Bloch  Furniture  Co. 


Station:  WRJN,   Racine,  Wis. 
Power:   250  watts. 
Population:   67,195. 

COMMENT:  No  matter  what  the  size  ol 
the  community,  vilal  statistics  arc  news 
and  the  smaller  the  (omimmity,  the  iiK>re 
vital  they  become.  When  incorporated 
into  a  radio  series,  it  njakes  lor  a  jjrogram 
with  a  broad,  general  iiitcrcsi  and  ap- 
peal. 


Jewelers 

CLUB  580  To  attract  teen-agers  to  tlieir 
stores,  two  Toronto,  Ontario,  retailers 
got  together  and  took  on  portional  spon- 
sorship of  all  Saturday  Club  580  meet- 
ings, each  with  a  definite  intent  and  j^ur- 
pose.  In  the  case  of  Birks-Ellis-Rvrik. 
sponsorship  of  the  CKEY  55-minute  fea- 
ture was  to  attract  teen-agers  to  its  cos- 
tume jewelry  and  high  school  insignia  de- 
partment. What  JoKN  Nortkway  &  Son, 
Ltd.  had  in  mind  was  to  attract  the  teen- 
age girl  to  its  Nortkway  junior  fashion 
shop. 

Evidence  that  the  combination  of 
swing  music,  teen-age  stunts,  give-aways, 
picture  souvenirs  and  other  gimmicks 
make  a  hit  with  the  high  school  crowd:  a 
poll  of  Toronto  high  schools  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  76.1  per  cent  of  the 


•  (Left)  ...  On  its 
way  to  a  KGKO  con- 
test winner  is  a  40- 
pound  fruit  and  vege- 
table basket,  with  the 
blessings  of  announcer, 
Frank  Mills;  Keith  ad- 
vertising manager,  Tal- 
madge  Wilson  and 
emcee,  Gay  Cooke. 
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students  voted  Club  ^80  their  tops  show 
by  a  three-to-one  preference. 

Two  schools  are  featured  weekly,  with 
cheer  leading  teams  from  each,  and  a 
student  representation  for  the  studio 
broadcasts.  Tickets  are  obtained  from 
BiRKs'  and  Northway's,  with  the  supply 
exhausted  each  Monday  morning  within 
an  hour  after  the  stores  open.  During  the 
course  of  a  year,  the  sponsors  play  host 
to  over  100,000,  with  both  adults  and 
teen-agers  registered. 

Short  commercials,  aboiu  three  to  each 
half  hour,  play  up  a  specific  department 
or  service  offered  by  the  sponsors.  Spon- 
sors alternate  on  first  and  second  portions 
of  the  teen-age  feattue  and  combine  forces 
each  week  at  the  half-way  point  to  pre- 


sent a  member  of  the  studio  audience 
with  an  automatic  record  play.  Remain- 
der of  give-aways  consists  of  appropriate 
store  merchandise:  school  pins,  rings, 
compacts  and  pen-knives  from  Birks- 
Ei.lis-Ryrie;  sweaters,  skirts,  gloves  and 
nylons  from  Northwavs. 

AIRFAX:  Program  format  follows  the  week-day  rou- 
tines, with  addition  of  a  stunt  section  and  appearance 
of  a  local  celebrity.  While  the  series  is  on  the  air 
Monday  through  Saturday,  only  the  Saturday  series 
is  under  the  banners  of  Birks'  and  Northway's.  Emcee 
on  the  record  show  is  Joe  Crysdale. 
Preceded  By:  Jerry  Burke. 
tallowed  By:  Studio  Party. 

Sponsor:     Birks-Ellis-Ryrie;     John     Northway     8C     Son, 
Ltd. 

Station:  CKEY,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Power:   5,000  watts. 
Population:   656,930. 

COMMENT:  While  sponsorship  of  an 
hour's  program  woidd  be  prohibitive  in 
cost  for  most  advertisers,  portional  spon- 
sorshij)  iiKikcs  il  j)()ssil)I('  to  create  a  maxi- 


mum impression  at  minimum  cost. 
Where  the  businesses  are  related  but  not 
competitive,  results  should  be  that  much 
more  effective  for  both  sponsors. 


Jewelers 

MUSICAL  AWARDS  For  those  who  can  sing, 
play  a  violin  or  a  piano,  the  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  branch  of  Henry  Birks  &  Sons, 
jewelers,  offers  Musical  Awards  as  a  Sun- 
day afternoon  feature  over  CJCA  for 
young  musicians  under  the  age  of  21 
years.  Each  broadcast  features  three  com- 
petitors, with  six  prizes  totalling  $525  of- 
fered the  contestants  judged  best  in  the 
26-week  series.  Each  contestant  is  heard 
in  two  selections.  Applicants  come  from  a 
100-mile  radius. 

Promotion  for  the  series  is  beamed  in 
three  directions:  an  appeal  to  music 
teachers,  parents  and  students,  for  en- 
tries; an  appeal  to  the  local  audience  for 
broadcast  attendance,  and  an  appeal  to 
the  general  listening  audience  with  time- 
and-station  reminders.  Included  in  the 
})romotional  package  are  spot  announce- 
ments, newspaper  write-ups  and  adver- 
tisements in  both  local  and  rural  news- 
papers and  letters  to  music  teachers.  On 
all  out-going  CJCA  mail  is  a  tune-in  re- 
minder for  Birks  Musical  Awards. 

AIRFAX:  Background  music,  the  introduction  and  sign- 
off  and  the  intermission  all  feature  organ  music  by  a 
local  artist. 

First  Broadcast:  October  27,   1946. 
Broadcast  Schedule:   Sunday,   4:30-5:00  p.m. 
sponsor:   Henry  Birks   &  Sons. 
Station:   CJCA,   Edmonton,  Alberta. 
Power:   5,000  watts. 
Population:    112,400. 

COMMENT:  A  series  of  this  kind  must  al- 
most of  necessity  be  institutional  in  na- 
ture, but  the  sponsor  is  certain  to  bene- 
fit in  full  measure  in  terms  of  good  will. 
Certainly  such  a  series  must  be  put  in  the 
category  of  public  service,  and  the  very 
fad  that  it  is  sponsored  makes  it  all  the 
more  effective  as  public  service.  As  many 
wartime  advertisers  have  found  to  their 
satisfaction,  this  institutional  approadi 
also  has  a  cash  register  value  thai  (an 
be  (oincrted  to  dollars  and  cents. 
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Public  Utilities 

BIRTHDAY  CLUB  For  young  and  old,  birth- 
day greetings  are  always  welcome.  And 
in  Ada,  Okla.,  members  of  the  Birthday 
Club  can  be  sure  of  best  wishes  from  the 
Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
when  the  candles  are  lighted. 

Aired  over  KADA,  the  Birthday  Club 
is  broadcast  Monday  through  Friday  at 
4:30  p.m.  The  series  follows  the  W.  E. 
Long  Company  service  format,  using  ma- 
terial and  transcribed  music  supplied  by 
them  for  birthday  greetings.  Popular 
music,  from  the  KADA  Standard  library, 
rounds  out  the  quarter-hour  show. 

A  card  file  is  maintained  for  each  day 
of  the  year,  with  names  and  addresses  of 
persons  who  write  in.  To  each  club  mem- 
ber, OG&E  mails  a  card  with  a  member- 
ship pin  and  "Happy  Birthday"  greet- 
ings two  days  before  the  natal  celebra- 
tion. Greetings  are  aired  on  the  program 
on  the  birth  date.  When  the  program  was 
first  put  on  the  air,  membership  lists  and 
birthdays  of  three  local  civic  clubs  were 
used  as  a  backlog. 

What  OG&E  had  as  a  first-class  recom- 
mendation of  the  series  was  that  the 
company  had  used  the  same  program  at 
the  same  time  on  radio  stations  in  Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma  City  and  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Purpose  behind  the  series  was  to  pro- 
mote electric  cookery  and  to  contribute 
toward  better  public  relations.  Since  the 
program  was  primarily  a  mail-pull  series, 
the  sponsor  felt  that  the  juvenile  audi- 
ence, in  connection  with  Birthday  Club 
membership  cards  and  pins,  would  be 
the  most  responsive.  Therefore,  the  time 
selected  just  preceded  juvenile  serials,  on 
the  theory  that  children  would  be  a  big 
part  of  the  write-ins,  and  the  most  faith- 
ful segment  of  the  tune-in  audience. 
While  juvenile  response  has  been  justi- 
fication for  this  theory,  mail  pull,  with 
its  wide  age-spread  has  represented  a 
bonus  audience  for  the  sponsor.  Pin 
which  club  members  get  in  connection 
with  birthday  greetings  features  the 
"Reddy  Kilowatt"  symbol. 

One  commercial  is  used  on  each  broad- 
cast, with  the  125  word  message  from  the 


sponsor  heard  early  on  each  (jti;ii  hi  liom 
prograiTL  Stressed  is  the  economy  ol  husi- 
ness  managed  utilities  and  (electric  serv- 
ice in  general. 

Series  on  KADA  was  promoted  with 
newspaper  advertiscmenls  and  courtesy 
spot  announcements.  Evidence  that  pro- 
motion gets  results:  the  entire  student 
body  of  one  school  filed  biilhclay  cards. 

AIRFAX:   First  Broadcast:  January  6,   1947. 

Broadcast    Schedule:    Monday    through    Friday,    4:30- 

4:45   p.m. 

Sponsor:  Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Station:  KADA,  Ada,  Oklahoma. 

Power:  250  watts. 

Population:   15,143. 

Producer:  W.  E.  Long  Co. 

COMMENT:  The  important  thing  in  con- 
nection with  any  broadcast  campaign  is 
to  decide  the  audience  the  sponsor  wants 
to  reach.  If  the  program  reaches  that 
audience,  the  campaign  can  be  consider- 
ed a  success.  But  as  the  experience  of  the 
sponsor  indicates  here,  that  same  pro- 
gram may  well  reach  out  beyond  the  audi- 
ence the  sponsor  originally  had  in  mind. 
If  so,  it's  a  bonus  audience  that  is  all  to 
the  good,  and  this  plus  groups  of  listen- 
ers adds  just  that  much  to  the  end  re- 
sults. 


Public  Utilities 

TEEN  AND  TWENTY  TIME  With  over  2,000 
teen-age  clubs,  each  with  official  club 
membership  cards  to  its  credit,  there's 
little  doubt  but  that  the  gang's  all  there 
when  its  Teen  and  Twenty  Time  on 
KMPC,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Host  at  the 
party  is  the  Southern  California  Tele- 
phone Company,  who  has  continuously 
sponsored  the  series  since  its  first  broad- 
cast, November  13,  1944. 

Bee  that  Southern  California  Tele- 
phone has  in  its  bonnet  in  sponsorship  of 
this  record  show  for  teen-agers:  to  give 
listeners  information  on  the  advantages 
of  working  at  the  telephone  company. 
Used  as  an  advertising  medium  for  secur- 
ing new  employees,  the  program  gets  the 
ear  of  prospective  w^orkers  in  a  receptive 
mood,  explains  to  them  the  opportunities 
for  advancement,  et  al. 
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Favorite  records  of  the  various  clubs 
are  played  on  each  broadcast,  and  each 
Friday  a  live  audience  gathers  at  the 
KMPC  stvidios  to  meet  a  guest  star  of 
radio,  stage  or  screen  fame. 

While  there's  plenty  of  entertainment, 
the  scope  of  Teeji  and  Twenty  Time 
doesn't  stop  there.  Representatives  of  the 
various  clubs  participate  in  many  civic 
drives.  Example:  listeners  to  the  series 
contributed  over  13,000  wooden  spools 
and  used  toothbrushes  to  the  Veterans 
Administration,  Sawtelle  Hospital,  when 
disc  jockey,  Mauri  differ,  requested  that 
these  items  be  forwarded  to  him  for  use 
in  the  veterans'  Hobby  Shops. 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:  November  13,  1944. 

Broadcast    Schedule:    Monday    through    Friday,    5:05- 

5:45  p.m. 

Preceded  By:  News. 

Followed  By:  Top  Tunes. 

Sponsor:   Southern  California  Telephone  Company. 

Station:  KMPC,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Power:    10,000  watts. 

Population:    1,805,687. 

Agency:  The  Mayers  Company. 

COMMENT:  Success  of  the  series  here  il- 
lustrates the  value  of  careful  planning  in 
connection  with  results  from  radio.  It 
also  points  up  the  fact  that  broadcast  ad- 
vertising can  represent  something  more 
than  a  public  relations  tool  for  public 
service  enterprises. 


Women's  Wear 

HOLLY  HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  It's  on  a  first 
come,  first  served  basis,  but  the  first  girl 
submitting  her  name  for  a  specified  date 
has  a  Holly  Happy  Birthday  in  connec- 
tion with  the  broadcast  series  aired  over 
WMAN,  Mansfield,  O.,  for  the  Holly 
Shop.  Each  day  a  program  of  transcribed 
music  is  dedicated  to  a  girl  between  the 
ages  of  13  and  19,  and  the  girl  to  whom 
the  program  is  dedicated  has  her  choice 
of  music  aired  on  the  quarter-hour  pro- 
gram. Should  there  be  more  than  one 
request  for  tliat  day,  the  others  who  sub- 
mit names  are  guests  of  the  girl  to  whom 
the  program  is  dedicated,  and  their  names 
are  mentioned  on  the  program. 

A  strictly -for -teen -age -girl  program, 
the  mail  response  indicates  that  there  is 
as  much  interest  in  the  series  in  the  sur- 


rounding area  as  there  is  in  Mansfield  it- 
self. Listeners  who  submit  their  names  for 
program  dedications  in  connection  with 
birthday  celebrations  list  their  name,  age, 
address  and  their  seven  favorite  musical 
selections.  All  requests  are  acknowledged 

with  "Happy  Birthday "  cards 

which  specify  the  date  on  which  the 
musical  selection  will  be  dedicated.  Since 
the  first  broadcast,  there  have  been  from 
one  to  three  birthdays  to  honor  each  day. 

As  one  in  a  chain  of  stores,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  Mansfield  Hol- 
ly Shop  is  the  only  one  using  a  consistent 
schedule  of  advertising,  and  popular  de- 
mand has  kept  this  program  on  the  air, 
with  the  sponsor's  entire  advertising 
budget  concentrated  on  this  one  broad- 
cast series.  In  all  other  cases,  the  chain 
limits  its  advertising  to  special  store 
openings  and  occasional  sales. 

Opening  and  closing  commercials, 
clocked  at  60  seconds  each,  are  a  combina- 
tion of  sales  and  the  institutional  ap- 
proach. A  mid-point  commercial,  ad-lib- 
bed, features  a  description  of  a  "special" 
for  the  coming  day.  Commercials  stress 
the  store  as  headquarters  for  all-occasion 
teen-age  clothes,  with  one  particular  type 
of  merchandise  emphasized  each  day. 
What  the  sponsor  had  to  report  a  few 
months  after  the  program  went  on  the 
air:  increased  sale  of  teen-age  items. 

AIRFAX:   First  Broadcast:  June,    1946. 

Broadcast    Schedule:    Monday    through    Friday,    4:45- 

5:00  p.m. 

Sponsor:  Holly  Shop. 

Station:  WMAN,  Mansfield,  O. 

Power:  250  watts. 

Population:  37,154. 

COMMENT:  Here  is  a  relatively  simple 
format  that  is  almost  certain  to  create  a 
broad,  general  interest  among  a  specific 
listener  group.  For  advertisers  wishing  to 
capitalize  on  the  close  personal  relation- 
ship inherent  in  broadcast  advertising, 
this  format  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
To  its  credit  is  the  fact  that  it  will  stimu- 
late store  traffic  and  develop  a  valuable 
mailing  list. 


For  another  variant  on  the  birthday  club,  see 
'Birthday  Club,"  p.  133. 
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RADIO     S  HOWMA  NSH  I  P 


PROOF  0'  THE 
PUDDING 


Results  based  on  sales,  mails, 
surveys,  long  runs  and  the 
growth  of  the  business  itself. 


Automobiles 

YAWN  PATROL  It  hasn't  built  its  reputa- 
tion as  a  mail-pull  station,  and  it's  only 
a  250-watter.  But  KHAS,  Hastings,  Ncbr., 
carries  its  weight,  saleswise,  for  the  Guy 
Marsh  Motor  Company,  other  sponsors, 
as  indicated  by  a  mail  count  to  a  talent 
photograph  offer  made  on  the  Yawn 
Patrol.  On  the  first  birthday  of  "Uncle 
Heavy"  (alias  program  manager,  Herb 
Clark),  listeners  were  offered  a  photo- 
graph of  the  radio  personality.  On  rec- 
ord: 1,447  requests. 

Mixed  with  sweet,  standard  popular 
music  is  from  four  to  six  minutes  of  corn 
dished  up  by  Uncle  Heavy  and  Herb, 
with  Herb  Clark  doing  both  voices. 

Guy  Marsh  Motors  has  used  the 
KHAS  air  for  about  five  years.  Objective: 
to  reach  the  rural  audience  and  listeners 
in  adjacent  smaller  communities.  Com- 
mercials are  informal  in  nature,  usually 
ad  libbed,  with  emphasis  on  farm  imple- 
ments, machinery  and  appliances.  If  com- 
mercials deviate  from  the  short-and-to- 
the-point  line,  Uncle  Heavy  warns  listen- 
ers of  what's  coming  with  some  such  line 
as:  "Everybody  get  your  watch  out  now 
and  start  timing  .  .  .  I  got  a  long  one  for 
you  this  morning,  and  you  might  as  well 
hear  it,  it's  gotta  come  out." 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:  May  17,  1945. 

Broadcast  Schedule:  Monday  through  Saturday,  7:30- 
7:55  a.m. 

Preceded  By:  Grace  8C  Glory. 
Followed  By:  News. 
Sponsor:   Guy  Marsh  Motor  Co. 
Station:  KHAS,  Hastings,  Nebr. 

COMMENT:  It's  definitely  the  personality 
of  the  announcer  that  carries  a  program 


of  this  type,  and  ilic  sponsoi  whose  l;il(  in 
gives  evidence  of  having  a  strong  pull  on 
hstcncr  loyalty  is  wise  to  back  tliat  i.tlcni 
with  plenty  of  promotional  and  mcrt  li;ni 
(lising  support.  Series  here  illustrates  ilu 
jK)wer  of  radio  to  expand  the  iradc  area 
in  a  direct  way  imjK)ssi})le  wilh  anv  oilici 
medium. 


Automobile  Supplies 

SPORTS  PARADE  When  the  Jika  Aijio 
Supply  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,  took  on  spon- 
sorship of  Sports  Parade,  the  sponsor  was 
frankly  dubious.  Not  a  sports  fan,  the  ad- 
vertiser was  skeptical.  In  addition,  the 
show  was  to  be  aired  on  what  was  then 
a  spanking  new  station.  That  was  six 
years  ago.  Jira's  Sports  Parade  is  now 
Denver's  oldest  continuous  sports  pro- 
gram on  the  air  for  the  same  sponsor. 
Through  the  lean  years  of  war  shortages, 
JiRA  continued  sponsorship  of  its  sports 
program,  and  every  special  test  made  by 
the  client  has  paid  off  to  its  entire  satis- 
faction, says  Mark  Schreiber  of  Ball  & 
DAvmsoN,  Inc.,  Denver  advertising  agen- 
cy. 

AIRFAX:  Sports  scores,  plus  news,  with  emphasis  on 
the  local  angle  is  what  keeps  sports  fans  coming  back 
for  more. 

First  Broadcast:  1940. 

Broadcast  Schedule:  Monday  through  Saturday,  5:07- 
5:14  p.m. 

Sponsor:  Jira  Auto  Supply  Co. 
Station:  KMYR,  Denver,  Colo. 
Power:  250  watts. 
Population:  450,000. 
Agency:  Ball  &  Davidson,  Inc. 

COMMENT:  Consistency  is  what  it  takes 
to  achieve  marked  success  with  the  broad- 
cast medium. 
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Beverages 

FRIENDLY  TIME  W^hen  Saturday,  1 :00  p.m. 
rolls  around,  \VDGY  listeners  know  that 
they're  in  for  a  Friendly  Time  with  the 
Minneapolis  Brewing  Company.  A 
three-hour,  all-request  record  show,  the 
program  draws  over  400  letters  a  week 
even  during  the  fall  football  season  when 
local  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for  its 
Golden  Gophers  is  at  its  peak.  Hooper 
surveys  indicate  that  the  show  pulls  over 
half  of  all  Saturday  afternoon  listeners 
in  the  area. 

Friendliness  is  the  program's  keynote, 
with  the  eight  commercials  used  in  the 
three-hour  interval  carrying  out  the  gen- 
eral friendly  theme  of  the  broadcasts. 
An  ad-lib  show,  each  selection  is  intro- 
duced with  mention  by  name  of  the  lis- 
teners requesting  the  tune.  Five  times 
during  each  hour  this  phrase  is  used: 
''You  O.K.  'Em  .  .  .  We'll  Play  'Em."  The 
three  most  popular  numbers  as  establish- 
ed by  the  number  of  requests  are  an- 
nounced each  week. 

Music  alternates  between  fast  and  slow, 
with  a  variety  which  ranges  from  classical 
through  cowboy  ballads  and  the  latest 
popular  releases.  Dedications  to  older 
people  celebrating  anniversaries,  etc.,  are 
standard  practice.  Celebrities  from  the 
world  of  music  make  guest  appearances 
on  the  show. 

Promotion  includes  newspaper  ads, 
station  plugs  and  posters  displayed  in 
various  Twin  City  record  shops. 

AIRFAX:   Featured  on  the  show  is  emcee  Sherm   Booen. 
Broadcast  Schedule:  Saturday,   1:00-4:00  p.m. 
Preceded  By:  Music. 
Followed  By:  Swing  Street. 
Sponsor:    Minneapolis   Brewing   Co. 
Station:  WDGY,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Power:   5,000  watts. 
Population:   488,687. 

COMMENT:  It's  the  personality  of  the  an- 
nouncer which  in  large  measure  deter- 
mines the  success  of  programs  of  this 
type.  A  prerequisite  is  an  informal  style 
which  conveys  a  feeling  of  personal  inter- 
est to  the  listener.  The  combination  of 
general  interest  and  personal  identifica- 
tion with  a  program  and  sponsor  is  a 
hard-to-beat  combination.  It's  also  a  type 
of  low-cost  campaign  that's  easy  on  the 
advertising  pocket  book  since  there  is  a 
niininuun  ol  talent  and  production  costs. 


Dairies 

BUDDA'S  AMATEUR  HOUR  In  any  man's 
language,  14  years  on  the  air,  same  pro- 
gram, same  station,  same  s])onsor,  is  an 
en\  iable  record.  1  hat's  exactly  what  the 
Marin-Dell  Milk  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  has  to  its  credit.  Some  Be- 
lieve-It-or-Not  Ripley  vital  statistics: 

1.  Number  of  pieces  of  mail  in  the  first 
ten  years:  2,107,010. 

2.  Number  of  people  who  have  appear- 
ed on  the  program:  1 1,027. 

3.  Total  audience  to  which  the  show 
has  played:  1,820,000. 

Equally  significant  is  the  sponsor's  in- 
crease in  business  in  the  14  years  of  con- 
tinuous sponsorship  from  approximately 
4,000  gallons  of  milk  per  day  to  an  aver- 
age of  38,000  gallons  per  day. 

AV^hen  Marin-Dell  built  a  new  plant 
in  1939,  the  newest  major  milk  plant  of 
major  proportions  in  the  United  States, 
part  of  the  festivities  was  an  inscribed 
placard:  "To  the  plant  that  Budda 
built." 

One  of  the  early  commercial  radio  pro- 
grams to  recognize  the  value  of  Saturday 
night  broadcasting,  the  program  has 
never  changed  from  its  original  format, 
procedure,  or  broadcast  time. 

Producer  of  the  series  and  its  master  of 
ceremonies  uses  the  pseudonym,  Budda, 
and  he  has  built  the  show  up  withoiu  the 
use  of  his  own  name.  While  the  series  is 
an  unrehearsed  amateur  hour,  506  of  its 
performers  haxe  graduated  from  its  stage 
to  the  professional  show  business. 

Over  the  years,  the  program  has  been 
donated  227  times  to  various  civic  organ- 
izations such  as  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  the  Shriner's  Hospital  lor  Crippled 
Children.  On  such  occasions,  Marin- 
Dell  has  bankrolled  all  time  and  talent 
charges,  but  has  eliminated  all  commer- 
cial credit  lines.  It's  an  out-and-out  gift, 
with  no  attempt  to  receive  or  expect 
thanks  or  approval. 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:    1933. 

Broadcast   Schedule:    Saturday.   8:00-9:00   p.m. 
Sponsor:   Marin-Dell   Milk  Company. 
Station:   KFRC,  San  Francisco,   Calif. 
Power:   5,000  watts. 
Population:    637,212. 

COMMENT:  It  is  programs  of  this  kind, 
(oiuciM'd   ill  and  dedicated  to  integrity 
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of  broadcasting,  that  arc  increasing  j^rools 
of  tlie  tremendous  potential  of  the  medi- 
um of  radio  both  from  the  institutional 
viewpoint  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
sales.  It's  a  potential  that's  not  restricted 
to  any  one  type  of  business  enterprise, 
nor  limited  by  the  size  of  the  commu- 
nity. 


Department  Stores 

BETTY  MITCHELL  A  little  lady  with  a 
widespread  listener  appeal  is  Betty 
Mitchell  if  the  action  of  her  WGAN, 
Portland,  Me.,  sponsor  is  any  indication. 
What  started  out  as  a  three-a-week  sched- 
ule became  a  Monday  through  Friday  ten- 
minute  series,  with  the  sponsor,  Porteous 
Mitchell  &:  Braun  Company,  celebrat- 
ing its  first  three  years  on  the  air. 

With  only  a  small  part  of  the  program 
devoted  to  merchandising,  the  sponsor 
puts  into  practice  its  contention  that  "a 
store  is  more  than  just  a  store  .  .  .  it  is  a 
part  of  the  hopes  and  lives  of  people."  In 
keeping  with  this  theory,  over  half  of  each 
broadcast  is  devoted  to  public  service  or- 
ganizations. Interviews  with  local  citizens 
in  support  of  drives  and  charities  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  format.  Fact  to  which 
Porteous  Mitchell  &  Braun  points 
with  pride:  a  request  of  civic  interest  has 
never  been  turned  down. 

In  addition  to  its  Betty  Mitchell  pro- 
gram, Porteous  Mitchell  &  Braun  has 
also  sponsored  such  programs  as  the 
McCalVs  Sewing  Corps,  a  series  of  six 
transcribed  sewing  lessons  broadcast  on 
a  once-a-w^eek  schedule,  Saturday,  10:00- 
10:30  a.m.  Three  one-minute  commer- 
cials tied-in  with  the  store's  pattern,  yard 
goods  and  notion  departments.  Mid-w^ay 
in  the  series,  P.M.&B.  had  received  over 
4,000  requests  (or  the  follow-up  sew^ing 
lessons  distributed  by  the  store. 

AIRFAX:   First  Broadcast:    1944. 

Broadcast    Schedule:    Monday    through    Friday,    8:50- 

9:00  a.m. 

sponsor:  Porteous  Mitchell   8C  Braun  Company. 

Station:  WGAN,  Portland,  Me. 

Power:   5,000  watts. 

COMMENT:  Wartime  necessity  led  many 
sponsors  down  the  institutional  path,  but 
many  of  these  advertisers  are  finding  that 
this  same  path  is  a  short  cut  to  sales. 


Department  Stores 

YOUR  PERSONAL  SHOPPER  1om)\(|  IL^wais. 
the  Heironimus  Company,  Roanoke, 
Va.,  has  used  its  WDBJ  program.  Your 
Personal  Shopper  as  the  basis  of  a  careful 
experiment.  And  in  every  case,  Your  Per- 
sonal Shopper  has  successfully  passed  ihe 
acid  test.  Mail  and  telephone  response  is 
received  from  a  radius  of  75  miles. 

The  series,  which  began  as  two  five- 
minute  weekly  programs,  was  later  ex- 
panded to  two  15-minute  programs.  Re- 
sults were  such  that  several  years  ago 
Heironimus  expanded  the  series  to  six 
quarter  hours  weekly. 

vStore  buyers  buy  specifically  lor  ihe 
program,  and  department  heads  compete 
in  presenting  merchandise  and  sales 
stories  of  sufficient  merit  to  be  included 
on  the  daily  schedule.  Particularly  suc- 
cessfully have  been  the  results  from  the 
youth  and  household  wares  departments, 
and  the  Radio  Table,  a  Saturday  special 
value,  is  usually  a  sell-out. 

Series  is  written  to  appeal  to  both 
urban  and  rural  homemakers,  with  home- 
making  tips,  trend  news  and  other  topics 
of  interest  to  feminine  listeners  the  basis 
of  the  editorial  content. 

Commercials  evolve  from  the  editorial 
content,  with  Saturday  commercials  used 
to  advertise  merchandise  set  up  on  spe- 
cial radio  tables.  These  Saturday  items 
are  advertised  only  on  this  one-time  radio 
announcement.  Time  is  also  gi\en  to 
charities  and  other  special  events  of  gen- 
eral community  interest.  Also  given  a 
voice  in  the  program  are  department 
heads,  fur  specialists,  beatity  consultants, 
other  store  personalities  with  newsworthy 
information. 

AIRFAX:  With  her  entire  time  devoted  to  the  program, 
Mary  Daily  scripts  and  delivers  the  program,  also  acts 
as  a  personal  shopper. 

First  Broadcast:    1935. 

Broadcast  Schedule:   Monday  through  Saturday,  9:00- 

9:15  a.m. 

Preceded  By:  Cooperative  Program. 

Followed  By:  Oklahoma  Round-Up,  Monday  through 

Friday;   The  Garden  Gate,  Saturday. 

Sponsor:  Heironimus  Company. 

Station:  WDBJ,   Roanoke,  Va. 

Power:   5,000  watts. 

COMMENT:  Consistency  of  effort  is  what, 
in  the  long  rini,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant success  factors. 
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FARM  SHOW  W^hen  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
wanted  to  acqtiaint  the  farm  audience 
in  the  environs  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
of  its  separate  Farm  Store,  it  took  to 
the  air.  That  was  back  in  1943,  and 
results  from  a  transcribed  feature  con- 
vinced the  sponsor  that  its  experiment  in 
broadcast  advertising  was  successful.  The 
following  year  it  switched  to  a  live  talent 
shoW'  which  has  been  on  the  air  continu- 
ously since  then.  Object:  to  reach  farm- 
ers and  stockmen,  acquaint  them  with 
the  location  and  merchandise  of  the 
Sears'  Farm  Store  and  its  separate  en- 
tity. 

Evidence  that  the  program  does  just 
that  was  forthcoming  w^hen  Sears  made 
a  one-day  announcement  of  calcium  ar- 
senate in  100-pound  drums.  Before  noon 
the  following  day,  the  entire  shipment 
had  been  sold.  Calls  continued  through- 
out the  week.  Additional  evidence:  a 
weekly  invitation,  '7/  you  can't  get  into 
town,  just  phone  or  write  the  boys  at  the 
Sears'  Farm  Store"  never  fails  to  produce 
telephone  and  mail  orders. 

Talent  consists  of  a  hoe-down  fiddle 
player,  bass,  accordian,  electric  and  steel 
guitars,  with  musicians  doubling  in  vari- 
ous combinations  and  combining  to  form 
a  male  trio.  Popular  music,  western  songs 
and  information  of  interest  to  rural  lis- 
teners make  up  the  program  content.  A 
hymn  is  included  on  each  broadcast.  Mail- 
pull  hook:  listener  invitation  for  request 
numbers,  although  no  concentrated  ef- 
fort is  made  for  mail. 

Most  of  the  items  featured  on  the 
series  are  advertised  with  radio  exclusive- 
ly. Brief  and  to-the-point  commercials 
arc  the  rule.  Two  commercials  are  used 
on  each  broadcast,  with  information  the 
objective,  rather  than  pressure  sales.  Fea- 
tured items  arc  seasonal;  i.e.,  brookers 
and  baby  chicks  in  the  spring;  hay  mow- 
ers in  the  early  summer;  hammermills  in 
the  late  fall  and  heavy  equipment  such 
as  wagons  and  roofing  supplies  in  the  win- 
ter. 

During  the  war  years,  Sears  used  the 
series  to  inlorm  farm  customers  of  war- 
scarce  items  a\aihil)Ie  in  limited  su]>plies. 

Vital  statistics:  the  Farm  Show  is  pre- 
ceded by  Alex  Dreier  and  the  News,  fol- 


lowed by  7:30  A.M.  News.  As  shown  b) 
Industrial  Surveys  diary  study,  which 
gives  Dreier  22.0,  Sears'  Farm  Show  21.6, 
and  the  7:30  A.M.  News  25.2,  with  sets-in- 
use  figures  at  32.2,  31.8  and  36.4,  the  farm 
show  maintains  the  listeners  to  whom  it 
is  beamed. 

AIRFAX:   First  Broadcast:    1943. 

Broadcast   Schedule:    Monday,    7:15-7:30    a.m. 

Preceded  By:  Alex  Dreier  and  ttie  News. 

Followed  By:  7:30  A.M.  News. 

Sponsor:   Sears'   Farm   Store. 

Station:  WKY,  Olclalioma  City,  Olcla. 

COMMENT:  Radio  on  a  hit-or-miss  basis 
produces  hit-or-miss  results.  Planned 
radio,  with  a  specific  objective  in  mind, 
is  quite  another  thing.  For  sure-fire  re- 
sults, the  sponsor  must  know  at  the  oiu- 
set  just  what  he  hopes  to  achieve. 


Hatcheries 

MORNING  HEADLINES  What  the  Wright 
Hatchery  does,  it  does  right!  Like  the 
rooster,  it's  up  early,  and  since  1939,  its 
Morning  Headlines  has  been  the  initial 
newscast  of  the  WPAY  day. 

Intended  for  the  rural  listener,  this 
five-minute  news  summary  fea tines  out- 
standing highlights  on  the  national  and 
international  fronts  as  a  six-a-week  serv- 
ice for  farmers  and  early  risers. 

Brief  opening  and  closing  credit  lines, 
with  one  middle  commerical,  pack  the 
sales  punch  for  "Portsmouth's  farm  store 
with  the  Checkerboard  Sign." 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:  September  29,   1939. 

Broadcast  Schedule:   Monday  through  Saturday,   7:00- 

7:05  a.m. 

Sponsor:  Wright  Hatchery. 

Station:   WPAY,   Portsmouth,   O. 

Power:  250  watts. 

Population:  53,304. 

COMMENT:  In  terms  of  sponsor  satisfac- 
tion with  results  from  broadcast  advertis- 
ing, long-time  sponsorship  speaks  for  it- 
self! 
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Home  Furnishings 

TRI  COUNTY  BULLETIN  BOARD  If  llic  mail 
pull  is  any  indication,  Du  Bois,  Pa.  lis- 
teners to  WCED,  others  in  the  environs, 
make  a  daily  check  of  the  WCED  Tri 
County  Bulletin  Board.  What's  on  the 
bulletin  board  are  announcements  of 
(lub  meetings,  church  and  school  func- 
tions, other  gatherings  of  civic  interest. 
In  the  space  of  one  year,  over  10,000  an- 
nouncements of  such  affairs  were  received 
on  behalf  of  the  program's  sponsor,  Ar- 
row Furniture  Company. 


Of  special  interest  to  old-timers  is  a 
brief  review  of  historical  events  of  inter- 
est to  the  community,  pegged  to  the  tag- 
line,  "That's  History  from  Father  Time's 
Files/'  with  items  culled  from  the  pages 
of  history  for  that  particular  broadcast 
day. 

Opening  and  closing  credit  lines,  with 
a  one-minute  commercial  at  mid-point 
carry  the  sales  talk  for  Arrow  Furniture. 
Listeners  are  invited  to  take  advantage 
of  this  free  publicity  for  organizational 
activities. 

AIRFAX:   Connie  States   and   Len   Firestone  handle   the 
dialogue. 

First  Broadcast:   1945. 

Broadcast  Schedule:   Monday  through  Saturday,  9:20- 
9:30  a.m. 

Preceded  By:  Women's  News  and  Views. 
Followed  By:   Radio   Revival   Hour. 
sponsor:   Arrow  Furniture  Company. 
Station:  WCED,  Du  Bois,  Pa. 
Power:  250  watts. 
Population:  24,149. 

COMMENT:  A  program  of  this  type  rep- 
resents real  community  service.  As  such, 
it  lends  itself  both  to  sales  and  good  will 
values.  Because  of  its  broad  editorial  ap- 
peal, it  is  almost  certain  to  reach  a  wide- 
spread listener  audience. 


Hnoie  Furnishings 

TOP  OF  THE  MORNING  Ilu-  ii)i  Ai.  \\R\\- 
TURE  Company,  Canton,  O.,  made  its  bed, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  Sealy  Mattress, 
and  it  hasn't  relaxed  since.  Since  the  firm 
started  in  July  1943  to  advertise  the 
Sealy  Mattress  on  its  Top  of  the  Morn- 
ing show  broadcast  over  WHBC,  its  bed- 
ding sales  have  tripled.  The  increase  was 
made  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
campaign  and  that  record  has  been  main- 
tained. 

''For  the  rest  of  your  life,  buy  Sealy/' 
Ideal  tells  listeners.  Ideal,  saleswise, 
have  been  the  results. 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:  July,  1943. 

Broadcast    Schedule:    Monday    through    Friday,    8:15- 

9:00  a.m. 

Preceded  By:   News. 

Followed  By:  Telephone  Quiz. 

Sponsor:   Ideal  Furniture  Company. 

Station:  WHBC,  Canton,  O. 

Power:    1,000  watts. 

Population:   120,000. 

COMMENT:  Sales  are  only  one  test  of  the 
effectiveness  of  a  broadcast  campaign,  but 
in  many  instances,  it's  a  mighty  impor- 
tant test.  Results  here  indicate  what  can 
be  done  with  the  "beamed"  technique, 
with  entire  emphasis  on  one  particular 
department. 


Ice  Cream 

STORY  LADY  In  Ogden,  Utah,  Brown's 
Ice  Cream  Company  has  a  preference 
for  broadcast  advertising,  with  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  of  its  advertising 
budget  directed  to  radio.  That  it  isn't 
money  down  the  drain  is  indicated  by 
the  mail  pull  in  connection  with  an  offer 
made  on  its  Story  Lady  program  broad- 
cast over  KLO. 

When  an  8-page  booklet  containing  a' 
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picture  of  the  Story  Lady,  along  with  her 
favorite  stories  and  one  poem  was  offered 
on  the  series,  the  offer  produced  2,500 
written  requests  in  ten  days.  No  proof- 
of -pin  chase  was  required  on  the  give- 
away. Additional  evidence  that  the  Stoiy 
Lady  has  the  juvenile  ear:  the  locally  pro- 
duced stories  for  children  broadcasts  pull 
approximately  1,200  letters  a  month,  has 
a  3.5  rating. 

Tie-in  with  BroWxN's  series  directed  at 
the  small-fry  which  indicated  that  an  ap- 
peal to  this  group  was  good  advertising 
psychology:  a  survey  conducted  in  Ogden 
schools  revealed  the  fact  that  school  chil- 
dren listen  more  to  radio  than  they  spend 
in  any  other  after-school  recreational  ac- 
tivities. 

Previously,  under  the  direction  of 
Ernest  Balch  and  J.  C.  Whitley,  Brown's 
had  sponsored  one  broadcast  series.  Fed- 
eral Agent,  and  had  also  used  spot  an- 
noimcements.  Three  commercials  direct- 
ed at  children  are  used  on  each  broad- 
cast. Radio,  newspaper  space  and  win- 
dow displays  promote  the  series. 

AIRFAX:   First  Broadcast:  June,    1946. 

Broadcast    Schedule:    Monday    through    Friday,    4:30- 

4:45  p.m. 

Sponsor:   Brown's  Ice  Cream  Co. 

Station:  KLO,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Power:   5,000  watts. 

Population:   5  3,794. 

COMMENT:  It's  good  broadcast  practice 
to  select  a  program  which  will  appeal  to 
the  group  which  represents  the  sponsor's 
largest  potential  market.  That  this  ad- 
vertiser selected  just  such  a  group,  made 
an  advertising  ringer,  is  indicated  by  the 
listeners'  response  to  the  give-away  offer. 


Shoes 

STEPPING  ALONG  AVhen  KIRO,  Seattle, 
Wash,  listeners  go  Stepping  Along  in  the 
morning,  there's  more  of  a  spring  to  the 
step,  thanks  to  Baxter's  Shoes  and  its 
8:00  a.m.  quarter-hour  of  local  news 
about  events  and  people,  presented  in  the 
breezy,  racy  manner. 

And  that  the  program  steps  up  sales 
is  the  conviction  of  store  manager,  Win- 
ans.  His  comment:  "Radio  is  (juick.  Our 
iiurdiandise  (an  come  in  one  day,  and 


be  described  and  sold  on  the  air  the  next. 
There's  no  waiting  aroiuid  for  days  for 
copy  and  proofs  and  that  sort  of  things." 

Almost  as  fast  as  new  merchandise 
comes  into  the  store,  it's  featured  on  the 
Monday  through  Friday  broadcasts.  Com- 
mercials are  written  strictly  from  the  fash- 
ion-description approach,  with  two  on 
each  broadcast.  In  addition  to  the  value 
of  the  series  as  a  creator  of  store  traffic, 
direct  mail  orders  in  a  reasonable  amount 
have  come  to  the  store  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  program. 

Strictly  a  personality  show,  the  series 
is  a  combination  of  chit-chat  on  the  gossip 
side,  paced  with  a  couple  of  fast  tunes 
for  pleasant  listening. 

W^eekly  newspaper  ads,  exhibiting 
Baxter  Shoes,  plug  emcee,  Dick  Keplin- 
ger,  the  show,  the  time  and  the  station. 
Quick  to  tie-in  with  good  merchandising 
angles  is  Baxter's  Shoes  and  its  advertis- 
ing agency,  HmoLESTON,  Evans  &  Mer- 
rill. Example:  in  connection  with  El- 
lery  Queen  broadcasts,  local  contestants 
for  Ellery  Queen's  armchair  detective  po- 
sition on  that  day  filled  out  entry  blanks 
at  the  store,  were  informed  of  the  con- 
test through  Stepping  Along.  Newspaper 
ads  also  tied-in  the  Keplinger  show  with 
the  contest  and  the  store. 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:  September  30,  1946. 

Broadcast    Schedule:    Monday    through    Friday,    8:00- 

8:15  a.m. 

Preceded  By:  Fact  Finder. 

Followed   By:    Fred   Beck. 

Sponsor:   Baxter's  Shoes. 

Station:   KIRO,  Seattle,   Wash. 

Power:   50,000  watts. 

Population:   368,302. 

Agency:  Hiddleston,  Evans  8C  Merrill. 

COMMENT:  Although  Stepping  Along  has 
been  temporarily  cancelled,  the  short- 
term  advertising  campaign  proved  most 
successful,  enough  so  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  larger  campaign  later. 
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Drug  Stores 


SHOWMANTIPS 


New  program  ideas 
briefly  noted. 


Candies 

M^MONG  us  GIRLS  When  father  and  the 
hildren  have  gone  their  separate  ways  in 
the  ayem,  there's  plenty  of  fun  and  frolic 
imong  Us  Girls  in  Lawrence,  Mass.  Each 
norning  at  8:15  a.m.,  Eileen  Kneeland 
ind  Ada  Bray  hold  forth  over  AVLAW  on 
bod,  fashion,  other  chit-chat  dear  to  the 
'eminine  heart.  Evidence  that  the  show 
as  a  way  with  listeners  are  listener-sent 
terns  which  tie-in  with  topics  in  the  spot- 

»ight.  Example:  one  listener  sent  in  a 
)atch  of  letters,  some  of  which  were  writ- 
ten in  1813,  to  revive  memories  of  long, 
fong  ago.  Special  promotions  tie-in  with 
lational  events  in  the  women's  world. 
Example:  during  National  Millinery 
Week,  women  were  asked  to  send  in  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  the 
women  of  the  country  spent  on  hats  in 
the  last  year.  For  the  best  guesstimate:  a 
fountain  pen.  Series  is  broadcast  three 
times  weekly,  with  the  Haviland  Choco- 
late Company  and  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  Industrial  and  De- 
velopment Connnission,  as  sponsors. 


Dairies 

STORK  CLUB  OF  THE  AIR  To  promote  in- 
terest in  Adohr  Milk  Farms,  the  dairy 
offers  Stork  Club  of  the  Air,  a  KMPC 
program  dedicated  to  newly  arrived  citi- 
zens of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  environs. 
Data  presented  by  announcer  Jerry  Law- 
rence includes  baby's  name,  birth  date, 
weight,  sisters  and  brothers,  parents  and 
father's  occupation.  Listeners  are  invited 
to  send  in  the  data  on  their  own  or  their 
friends  new  arrivals.  Commercials  stress 
the  health  giving  quality  of  Adohr  milk 
for  infants. 
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RENFRO  REXALL  SHOW  W  iu  n  KGKO,  Koi  I 
Worth,  Tex.  listeners  tune-in  tlic  lirdi 
hour  Rnifro  Rexall  Show  at  7:00  a.m.. 
it's  to  get  a  dash  of  popular  music ,  sports 
highlights,  lime  and  weather.  But  what 
sets  this  musical  clock  show  apart  from 
the  run-of-the-mill  wake-up  broadcast  are 
its  weather  reports.  With  Tee  Casper  as 
emcee,  weather  is  forecast  by  weather 
donkey,  Kickapoo:  if  his  tail  is  wet,  rain 
is  on  the  slate;  if  his  ears  are  stiff,  cold 
weather  is  due. 

For  Renfro  Rexall  Stores,  it's  always 
fair  weather,  saleswise.  On  a  nylon  offer, 
all  Renfro  stores  were  sold  out  in  an 
hour,  despite  inclement  weather.  Agen- 
cy: James  McBride  Adv.  Agcy.  Schedule: 
Monday  through  Friday,  7:00-7:30  a.m. 
Eirst  Broadcast:  September  1,  1946. 


Dry  Cleaners 

CAPITAL  CITY  REVIEW  To  keep  \VIS,  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C.  listeners  posted  on  what's 
what  in  the  state  and  nation's  capitals, 
De  Luxe  Cleaners  presents  a  weekly 
Capital  City  Review  of  the  week's  news. 
Emphasis  is  on  public  figures  and  public 
affairs  as  it  relates  to  South  Carolina. 
Regular  part  of  the  format  is  a  tran- 
scribed interview  from  Washington  with 
a  South  Carolina  personality.  Program 
is  designed  to  keep  listeners  informed  on 
really  important  week-to-week  state  de- 
velop^ments,  with  fidl  treatment  of  the 
highlighted  events,  rather  than  sketchy 
mention  of  many  developments.  Sched- 
ule: Sunday,  6:00-6:15  p.m. 


Home  Furnishings 

HOUSEHOLD  HINTS  EXCHANGE  CLUB  Living 
conditions  these  days  present  some  of  the 
greatest  problems  housewives  ha\  e  had  to 
face  in  recent  years.  To  help  them  solve 
these  problem's,  KTBC,  Austin,  Tex., 
acted  on  the  theory  that  two  heads  are 
better  than  one,  offers  them  a  Household 
Hints  Exchange  Club,  sponsored  bv  the 
Texas  Furniture  Company. 

Each   program   presents   some   of   the 
common  problems  which  confront  Cen- 
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tral  Texas  housewives,  and  after  the 
problems  are  aired,  listeners  who  have 
already  discovered  a  solution  send  in 
their  solution  to  the  Exchange.  With 
Dick  Pryor  and  Dotti  Cloud  as  moder- 
ators, the  ideas  are  passed  along  in  the 
next  broadcast  for  the  commonweal. 
Schedule:  T-W-Th,  10:45-11:00  a.m. 


Laundries 

BABIES  ARE  FUN  For  all  those  who  agree 
that  Babies  Are  Fun,  KYW,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  offers  a  program  strictly  for  the  car- 
riage trade,  with  tips  on  health,  food, 
clothing,  et  al.  Sponsored  by  the  Jack  & 
Jill  Diaper  Service,  the  quarter-hour 
series  is  aired  every  Monday  at  1:30  a.m. 
Broadcasts  are  done  in  the  informal  man- 
ner, with  Charlotte  Dennis  and  Roy  La 
Plante  talking  about  their  own  and  lis- 
teners' children.  Commercials  are  cut 
from  the  same  informal  pattern  to  give 
continuity  to  the  script. 

Shoes 

MARY  JANE  JAMBOREE  Hostess  to  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  teen-agers  at  the  Mary  Jane 
Jamboree  is  the  Mary  Jane  Shoe  Stores. 
A  90-minute  entertainment  project,  the 
series  includes  a  30-minute  portion 
broadcast  over  WPEN.  Show  originates 
from  the  auditorium  of  the  Mary  Jane 
Shoe  Store  in  downtown  Philadelphia. 
Advance  publicity  drew  sufficient  ticket 
requests  to  fill  the  300-capacity  auditori- 
um throughout  the  show's  first  month. 

Feature  portion  of  the  non-broadcast 
session  is  the  appearance  of  Arthur  Mur- 
ray teachers  to  lead  dance  sessions  for  the 
studio  audience.  Highlighted  on  each 
broadcast  is  the  high  school  star  of  the 
week,  selected  by  fellow  students  for 
musical  ability,  journalistic  or  sports 
standing,  other  achievements.  Gift  cer- 
tificates for  Mary  Jane  shoes  are  present- 
ed to  each  guest  star  as  well  as  to  the  two 
members  of  the  studio  audience  who  best 
demonstrate  the  week's  dancing  instruc- 
tion. 

Promotion  for  the  series  includes 
newspaper  advertising,  window  posters 
and  shop  displays  in  all  seven  of  the 
Mary   Jane    Shoe    Stores,    notices    for 


school  bulletin  boards  and  air  announce- 
ments. Arthur  Murray  dancing  instruc- 
tion sheets,  in  diagram  form,  are  used 
as  package  inserts  by  the  shoe  stores. 


Participating 

NUMBER  PLEASE  In  Peoria,  111.,  WMBD 
listeners  don't  tune-out  the  commer- 
cials when  Number  Please  goes  on  the 
air.  Instead,  they  sit  close  to  their  radios, 
pencil  and  paper  in  hand.  Whenever 
a  number  is  given  in  a  commercial, 
that  number  is  put  down  in  a  single  col- 
umn. When  the  show  goes  off  the  air,  lis- 
teners add  up  the  column  of  figures,  send 
the  answer  to  the  station.  Each  program 
has  six  winners  of  hard-to-buy  merchan- 
dise, with  correct  answers,  neatness  and 
originality  considerations  in  the  deter- 
mination of  winners.  Merchandise  awards 
include  baskets  of  groceries,  nylons  and 
boxes  of  soap.  Music  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  series.  Nine  merchants  sponsor  the 
show  three  times  a  week  on  a  participat- 
ing basis,  with  three  other  sponsors  par- 
ticipating on  a  once-a-week  schedule. 
Broadcast  schedule:  Monday,  8:30-9:00 
p.m.;  Wednesday,  7:00-7:30  p.m.,  and 
Thursday,  9:00-9:30  p.m. 


Restaurants 

HAVE  A  COKE  WITH  ANDY  Thanks  to  Andy 
and  his  generous  nature,  the  Blue  Mir- 
ror Grill,  Rock  Hill,  So.  Car.,  is  a  popu- 
lar place  Tuesday,  4:00  p.m.  To  students 
at  Winthrop  College,  others  in  the  com- 
munity, the  Blue  Mirror  extended  an 
invitation  to  WRHI  listeners  to  Have  a 
Coke  With  Andy.  The  younger  genera- 
tion needed  no  second  invitation. 

Informal  chats  with  students  who 
gather  for  afternoon  sustenance  are 
broadcast  over  WRHI,  and  those  who 
correctly  answer  a  simple  question  get  a 
coke  on  the  house.  Local  bottling  com- 
pany  supplies    the    liquid   refreshment. 

Bee  that  Andy  Boukedes,  Blue  Mirror 
Grill  owner,  had  in  his  bonnet  when  he 
took  on  sponsorship  of  the  series  Septem- 
ber 10,  1946:  to  spearhead  a  drive  to  keep 
local  business  houses  open  Tuesday  after- 
noons, with  Blue  Mirror  leading  way. 
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RADIO     SHOWMANSHIP 


COMING  SOON 

You'll  read  complete  reports  on  broadcast  advertising 

techniques  successfully   developed   by   advertisers   and 

radio  stations  throughout  the  country  in 

RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP 

It's  the  businessman's  independent  source  of  radio  information  .  .  .  and 
radio's  established  publication  devoted  solely  to  the  much  neglected 
business  side  of  radio  programming.  Advertising  specialists,  business 
authorities  and  leaders  in  the  field  of  radio  present  their  experiences 
each  month  in  this  handy,  pocket-size  monthly  publication. 

■kilj  rUli  r/iLlIiiUAlG  While  television  is  a  promising  salesman  for  retail 
and  allied  industries,  entertainment  is  still  the  keynote  to  success,  says  HILDE- 
GARDE  REIGL,  member  of  the  television  department  of  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  WELL-HOIJIVDED  POLICY  of  juvenile 

entertainment  for  advertisers  is  set  forth  by  DOROTHY  A.  KEMBLE,  director, 
continuity  acceptance,  Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  New  York  City. 

TRADE  ASSOCIATION  ADVERTISING  and  merchandising  as  it  ap- 
plies  to  local  radio  is  highlighted  in  this  article  by  WILLIAM  J.  QUINN,  man- 
aging director,  Southern  California  Radio  &  Electrical  Appliance  Assn.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Jt  WtLtli  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  consistent  users  of  radio  advertising  in 
the  Bay  Area.  THEODORE  H.  ^GALL,  president,  Theodore  H.  Segall  Adver- 
tising Agcy.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  tells  the  story  of  Milens  Jewelers. 
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Other  pertinent  articles  on  selling  merchandise  through  radio. 


DIRECT  HITS 

S' 

l^^^^^r  TATIC:  Radio  gives  an  advertiser  more  business  because  it 
reaches  more  people,  more  often,  and  at  less  cost  than  any  other  media! 
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30c 


35c  IN  CANADA 


We  sell  merchandise.  How  else  can  a  station  stay  in  business?  What 
other  justification  for  its  sponsors? 

If  your  advertising  objective  is  to  get  maximum  results  from  each  dollar 
spent,  what's  needed  is  the  creative  talents  of  a  radio  station  with  the 
experience  and  know-how  to  create  greater  sales  for  you. 

All  this  can  be  had  on  our  station.  You  be  the  judge. 
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A  Magazine  for  Radio  Advertisers 

Programming  is  the  life  blood  of  radio.  •  Editorially,  and  through  its  advertising 
pages,  RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP  Magazine  presents  in  stories,  pictures  and  adver- 
tising, reasons  and  arguments  that  aid  in  selling  merchandise  through  radio.  Every 
issue  carries  a  host  of  selling  ideas  and  it  is  a  monthly  compilation  of  the  latest  trends 
in  radio  programming. 
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READERS  WRITE 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  readers  might  be  interested  in  a 
slightly  unusual  twist  which  is  working 
very  well  for  us  in  connection  with  bas- 
ketball broadcasts. 

When  it  became  apparent  several 
months  ago  that  KANA  would  not  im- 
mediately become  a  network  affiliate,  it 
was  necessary  to  come  up  with  an  idea 
for  evening  programming  that  would 
hold  the  listener's  attention.  It  was  that 
problem  and  its  solution  which  really 
put  the  ball  into  play. 

What  was  evolved  was  by  no  means 
new;  a  request  program,  7:45-10:30  p.m. 
But  it  started  swelling  the  mail  count, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  first  month  there 
was  an  increase  of  almost  500  per  cent. 

In  fact,  the  program  became  so  popu- 
lar that  complaints  were  received  be- 
cause it  was  interrupted  two  nights  a  week 
to  broadcast  the  play-by-play  description 
of  high  school  basketball  games.  When 
these  complaints  were  aired  on  the  early 
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morning  Hi  Neighbor  program,  there 
was  a  deluge  of  protests  from  listeners 
interested  in  the  basketball  game. 

As  a  result,  KANA  decided  to  give  its 
listeners  what  they  wanted  .  .  .  sports  and 
more  sports.  However,  with  the  handicap 
of  a  small  and  new  staff,  the  broadcast 
of  every  game  was  a  great  undertaking. 

Anaconda  high  school  authorities  were 
approached,  and  they  were  willing  to  al- 
low their  students  to  put  on  the  broad- 
casts. After  auditions,  two  seniors  were 
chosen  to  act  as  play-by-play  announcers, 
and  remote  equipment  was  loaned  to  the 
school. 

As  out-of-town  games  came  along  and 
line  charges  mounted,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  obtain  sponsors  for  the  games. 
These  were  sold  on  a  participating  basis, 
with  a  maximum  of  eight  participants  on 
each  game.  All  promotional  work  rela- 
tive to  the  series  mentions  the  fact  that 
the  games  are  made  possible  by  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Anaconda. 

Oh  yes,  the  Request  Prografn  is  still 
going  great  guns,  too. 

Don  Jones,  Manager 
KANA,  Anaconda,  Mont. 


To  the  Editor: 

We  are  making  an  analysis  of  oiu"  maga 
zine  subscriptions,  and  of  course,  yours  is 
one  to  which  we  definitely  want  to  con 
tinue  to  subscribe.  We  have  found  Radio 
Showmanship  a  gold  mine  of  ideas,  and 
really  feci  that  it  is  the  one  maga/ine 
that  has  a  place  in  every  radio  station's 
promotional  department. 

We  should  also  like  to  order  two  maga 
zine  file  binders. 

F.  J.  Gerletti 
Sales  Promotion  Manager 
KVOA,  Tucson,  Arizona 

Editor's  Nori;:  Radio  Showmanshii 
has  but  one  editorial  purpose,  namely,  tc 
proxide  information  which  will  contrib 
uie  to  the  eflectixe  use  of  broadcasting 
advertising.  Not  gossip!  Not  blah!  Jusi 
documentary  eviclence  of  radio  advert  is 
ing  success.  Our  thanks  to  reader  Gerletti 
others,  whose  conmients  indicate  that  ii 
some  measuie,  this  objective  is  reached. 
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Coordinate  and  Merchandise 
Radio  With  All  Other  Media 

With  beamed  technic\ue  as  basis  for  its  radio  schedule, 
Maas  Brothers,  Tampa,  Fla.  department  store,  effectively 
reaches  diversified  audience  with  15  programs,  supplemented 
^    by  12  spot  announcements  on  regular  weekly  schedule 

by  PHYLLIS  WEBB  SOEHL,  manager,  radio  advertising  division 
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aas    Brothers    of    Florida,    ui 
downtown      Tampa,     Central 
Florida's    largest    department 
store,"  a  member  of  the  Allied  Purchas- 
ing Corporation,  stuck  a  test  toe  in  the 
unknown  waters  of  radio  'way  back  in 
1930,  with  flash  announcements  for  spe- 
cial events.  In  1942,  the  water  seemed  a 
little  warmer,  and  this  store  ducked  in  a 
little  more  for  13  Christmas  programs.  In 
March,  1943,  it  got  ready  for  a  real  swim 
by  contracting  for  three  15-minute  peri- 
ods a  week,  for  a  woman-appeal  program. 
Notes  To  Music.  In  early  1945,  the  wa- 
ters were  found  inviting  enough  for  a 
thorough-going  swim,  and  Maas  Broth- 
.^iERs   plunged   into   radio   as   one   of   the 
largest  users  of  this  advertising  medium 
in  the  retail  field  in  Florida. 
?«      At  this  same  time,  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Allied's  radio  and  tele\ision 
director,    Walt    Dennis    of    New    York, 
Maas  Brothers  originated  its  own  radio 
advertising  division  with  headquarters  in 
:ib^[the  store,  and  stepped  up  its  programs  to 
n?|12  a  week.  At  this  writing,  it  has  15  pro- 
lyl grams  and  12  spot  announcements  on  a 
regular  weekly  schedule.  These  are  sup- 
plemented during  special  events  by  addi- 
intional  spot  announcements. 

Notes  To  Music,  regarded  as  the  pres- 
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tige  program  for  the  store,  is  broadcast 
Monday  through  Friday,  over  two  local 
stations  simultaneously;  that  is,  it  orig- 
inates from  WFLA,  and  is  broadcast  by 
remote  control  from  WDAE.  Using  the 
Allied  formula  of  beamed  technique, 
this  program,  heard  from  10:15  to  10:30 
a.m.,  is  designed  to  reach  the  homemaker 
while  she's  "doing  up  the  housework" 
for  the  morning,  and  before  she  leaves 
for  town. 

It  consists,  usually,  of  three  transcribed 
popular  or  semi-classical  tunes,  about 
two  minutes  of  commercial,  and  a  story 
of  interest  to  women,  generally  on  the 
humorous  side.  It  strives  to  keep  abreast 
of  civic  endeavors,  giving  publicity  to  the 
coming  events  of  worthy  civic  enter- 
prises. Quite  often,  visiting  celebrities 
are  interviewed,  and  the  whole  tone  is  an 
informal,  over-the-fence  approach. 

Commercially,  Notes  To  Music  usual- 
ly talks  about  current  fashion  trends, 
spot-lighting  promotion  items,  and  en- 
deavors to  keep  the  local  woman  inform- 
ed as  to  what  she  should  look  for  when 
she  goes  to  buy.  This  program  promotes 
only  fashion  departments,  ready-to-wear, 
cosmetics,  handbags,  shoes,  millinery. 
That  it  pulls  is  evidenced  by  checked 
sales,  listener  mail  and  telephone  calls. 
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Again,  using  the  beamed  technique, 
Maas  Brothers  also  sponsors  an  NBC 
network  program,  Neivs  From  Coast  To 
Coast,  heard  from  8:00  to  8: 15  a.m.,  Mon- 
day through  Saturday  over  WTLA.  This 
program  was  selected  at  this  specific  time 
because  the  store  w^anted  to  reach  both 
men  and  women  and  the  commercial  ap- 
peal is  to  homemakers.  Only  ''hard  lines" 
are  featm  ed;  fiu  niture,  home  furnishings, 
housewares  and  the  like.  Two  commer- 
cials are  used;  one  at  the  beginning  of  the 
news,  150  words,  one  near  the  end,  120 
words.  Both  commercials  always  aim  at 
the  same  department.  Here  again,  "hard 
lines"  buyers  can  show  by  their  sales 
sheets  definite  and  on-the-day  results. 

Bow  to  teen-agers 

In  an  endeavor  to  woo  the  teen-ager,  a 
potential  adult  permanent  customer, 
Maas  Brothers  also  sponsors  a  half-hour 
show,  Melody  Matinee,  on  Wednesdav, 
5:30  to  6:00  p.m.,  over  WDAE.  This 
show^  is  strictly  for  the  youngsters,  though 
adults  are  also  among  the  listeners.  For 
this  program,  a  regular  boy  and  girl  an- 
nouncer, known  as  "Jack  Dale"  and 
"June  Clarke,"  are  chosen  by  contest  to- 
ward the  end  of  each  school  year.  They 
carry  on  as  the  heart  of  the  show,  banter- 
ing with  each  other  in  typical  teen-age 
fashion,  while  other  youngsters  follow 
through  as  news  reporters  for  the  local 
junior  and  high  schools;  as  members  of 
a  fashion  board,  and  as  guests  stars. 

The  format  allows  for  six  or  seven 
musical  selections;  live  talent  from  the 
local  schools;  two  two-minute  commer- 
cials; five  news  reporters  averaging  aboiu 
one-and-a-half  minutes  each,  and  a  dis- 
cussion by  the  girls'  fashion  board, 
which,  with  the  buyer  of  the  Debuteen 
Shop  at  Maas  Broihkrs,  talks  about 
wearing  apparel  from  tlic  Deb  Shop. 

Leaders  of  yoiuh  groups  in  Tampa 
think  highly  enough  of  this  program  to 
support  it  with  their  good  words  and  by 
calling  in  news  of  their  special  events 
which  ihey  want  all  youngsters  to  know 
al)oui.  Debuteen  Shop  prestige  and 
sales  ha\e  soared,  too,  as  a  result  of  this 
endeavor,  which  has  taken  on  the  char- 
acter of  .'III  ('\lr;i  c  in  1  i(  uhn  ;uti\itv  for 
studeiils. 


Rural  audience  recognized 

Youngest  in  the  Maas  Brothers'  group 
of  programs  is  one  known  as  Specially  For 
You,  a  zany  little  affair  heard  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday  from  7:00  to 
7:15  a.m.,  over  WFLA.  Tried  out  as  a 
test,  this  program,  beamed  to  the  early- 
rising  budget  shopper  and  rural  custom- 
er, never  has  known  a  cold  day.  It  pidled 
from  its  very  first  airing,  returning  its 
cost  many  times  over.  The  policy  is  to 
use  merchandise  not  advertised  in  any 
other  way,  and  thus  the  sales  sheets  show 
to  the  penny  just  how  much  came  home 
to  roost.  Two  staff  annoiuicers  chew  up 
the  scripts  of  Specially  For  You,  kidding 
during  the  commercials,  but  not  at  the 
merchandise,  thus  coating  the  pill  with 
a  hiniior  that  makes  it  slip  down  easily. 
The  format  is  simple:  three  transcribed 
light  times,  averaging  about  seven  min- 
utes; three  minutes  of  news,  which  wind 
up  with  a  "kicker"  in  ridic  ulous  vein  and 
four  miniues  of  commercial,  between 
musical  selections.  This  would  be  too 
nuich  commercial  emphasis  if  it  weren't 
for  ilu'  fact  that  it  is  lightened  with  ad-lit 
remarks  and  by  soiuid  effects  that  tie-in 
with  the  commercial.  Example:  a  bis 
splash  in  a  poc^l,  when  friend  husbanc 
clous  a  new  pair  of  Maas  Broth irs 
swim  Hunks.  Certainly  results  are  nios 
gratifying.  For  example,  by  virtue  of  thi; 
piogram,  a  buyer  who  had  a  $400-daT 
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Phyllis  Webb  Soehl 
ng  the  store  name,  "Joan 
>  rray,"  she  does  the  Notes 
UMusic  commentary,  is  also 
onager  of  the  Maas  Broth- 
e      radio    advertising    divi- 

s  1. 

Almost  without  talent  or  pro- 
duction costs,  this  cast,  with 
all-out  store  cooperation  and 
WDAE  assistance,  received 
second  prize  in  the  nation  for 
programs  by  retail  stores  in 
the  "large  volume"  classifica- 
tion, for  its  Melody  Matinee 
for  teen-agers. 


► 


last  year,  chalked  up  a  $  1300-day  this 
)ear.  Not  bad. 

The  spot  announcements,  except  for 
one  4:00  p.m.  Sunday  spot  on  WFLA,  are 
broadcast  over  WTSP  and  WSUN  in  St. 
Petersburg,  where  Maas  Brothers  ex- 
pects to  open  another  store  in  late  1947. 

In  all  cases,  in  its  radio  endeavor, 
Maas  Brothers  makes  use  of  the  beamed 
technique;  that  is,  it  first  selects  the  audi- 
ence to  be  reached,  then  buys  time  and 
programs  best  suited  to  that  purpose. 
The  follow-through  confines  each  pro- 
gram to  a  specific  division  in  the  store 
so  that  the  effort  is  not  spread  too  thin 
to  do  a  job.  Skipping  from  department  to 
department  during  a  week  is  a  hit-and- 
miss  proposition,  and  this  store  finds  that 
emphasis  on  one  department  for  a  week 
at  least  is  better  planning  and  brings  bet- 
ter results. 

Just  as  newspaper  advertising  plans  are 
drawn  up  in  advance,  so  is  radio  time  al- 
located in  advance,  and  each  buyer  re- 
ceives a  copy  of  these  plans,  so  that  she 
may  merchandise  as  carefully  for  radio 
as  she  does  for  newspaper.  All  script- 
writing  for  Maas  Brothers  is  done  by  the 
store's  own  radio  advertising  division, 
which  consists  of  the  manager  and  one 
assistant,  and  deadlines  are  strictly  ob- 
served, with  time  allowed  for  possible  re- 
vision and  for  buyers'  okays.  Copies  of 
scripts  featuring  "name"  merchandise 
are  also  sent  to  manufacturers,  which,  in 
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turn,  helps  the  buyers  and  the  store  as  a 
whole. 

At  the  last  convention  of  the  NRDGA 
in  New  York,  Maas  Brothers'  Notes  To 
Music  was  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit, 
and  Melody  Matinee  was  awarded  second 
prize  in  the  nation  for  programs  by  retail 
stores  in  the  "large  volume"  classification. 
The  citation  particularly  stressed  the  fine 
cooperation  in  production  of  Melody 
Matinee  which  the  store  receives  from  the 
WDAE  staff.  Operating  almost  entirely 
withoiu  talent  costs  or  other  monies  to 
splurge  in  production,  both  the  store  and 
AV^DAE  have  been  able  to  do  a  consistent 
pulling  job  with  this  program  since  its 
origination  two  years  ago.  Each  store  was 
allowed  to  enter  two  programs  in  the  con- 
test. 

In  all  of  its  radio  activity,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Specially  For  You,  Maas 
Brothers  coordinates  its  radio  advertis- 
ing with  newspaper  advertising,  win- 
dow displays  and  fashion  shows,  thus 
presenting  a  solid  front  to  the  consum- 
er and  getting  across  the  impact  of  an 
idea  through  all  of  its  advertising  me- 
dia. But  it's  still  true  that  what  people 
hear,  they  remember,  and  when  Maas 
Brothers  keeps  saying  over  and  over, 
through  radio,  "Maas  Brothers  oj Florida, 
in  downtown  Tampa— Central  Florida's 
largest  department  store"— it  becomes  a 
slogan  that  sticks.  Ask  a  native.  She's  con- 
vinced! 
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bearch  for  Best  Approach 
to  Build  Trade  Name  Leads 
to  News  Sponsorship 

Swander  Baking  Company,  with  3  South  Dakota  bakery  plants, 
triples  in  size  in  10  years  of  radio  in  con]bination  with 
other  advertising  media 

by  ROBERT  J.  DEAN,  president,  KOTA,  Rapid  City,  So.  Dak, 


OUT  HERE,  where  most  folks  think  the 
VV^cst  is,  we  have  a  success  story  which 
would  do  justice  to  a  city  several  times 
the  size  of  ours.  It  centers  around  the 
Swander  Baking  Company  which  oper- 
ates three  good-sized  bakery  plants  in 
South  Dakota.  Ihc  main  and  largest  of 
these  is  located  at  Rapid  City.  Hie  next, 
in  size,  is  at  Hiuon  and  the  smallest  plant 
is  at  Deadwood.  H.  E.  Swander,  founder 
of  the  business,  began  here  in  1892,  with 
only  a  small  bake  shop.  Gradually  he  ex- 
panded his  business  until  it  became  advis- 
able to  incorporate.  1  oday,  Swander's  is 
a  large,  well  financed  firm  in  which  all  of 
the  stock,  except  a  few  scattered,  out- 
standing shares,  is  owned  by  the  Swander 
family.  Presently,  the  business  is  man- 
aged by  the  yoimgcr  son  of  the  founder, 
Charles  A.  Swander. 

First  served 

All  of  the  Swander  family  have  been 
extensive  advertisers.  From  the  begimn'ug 
of  I  lie  firm,  large  sums  were  set  aside  for 
publicity.  They  made  a  good  product 
and  did  not  believe  in  keeping  it  a  secret. 
Both  in  newspapers  and  on  the  air  they 
told  the  story  of  "LONCUiOY,  the  flavor- 


ric/i,  range-baked  loaf."  More  about  the 
Longbov  trademark  later.  K07  A,  then 
known  as  KOBH,  came  to  the  Black  Hills 
in  \9Mh  and  Swander's  were  its  first  cus- 
tomer. Mr.  Swander  had  used  the  radio 
station  at  Huron  which,  incidentally, 
was  built  and  operated  by  the  same  peo- 
ple who  had  set  up  the  new  station  in 
Rapid  City. 

E.  H.  Swander,  older  brother  of  the 
present  manager  of  the  bakeries,  had  used 
a  wide  \ariety  of  programs  in  an  elforl  to 
find  the  ONE  idea  which  woidd  best  fit 
the  plans  he  had  for  developing  the  trade 
name,  Longbov,  and  the  accompanying 
trademark,  a  little  Indian  boy  with  a  big, 
healthy  snnle  on  his  face.  We  originated 
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the  character,  "Laughing  Water,"  sister 
of  the  little  chieftan.  She  told  stories  of 
Indian  and  American  folklore  to  children 
in  the  KOBH  area,  from  5:15  to  5:45 
p.m.,  daily  for  two  years. 

Varied  program  appeals 

The  Quality  Bakers  of  America  of- 
fered to  their  members  a  service  in  which 
Mr.  Swander  became  interested,  and  in 
1938  he  changed  to  the  Speed  Gibson 
Shoiv.  This  transcribed  campaign  was 
successfid  for  two  years  and,  with  its  clue 
hunt  maps,  membership  cards  and  badges, 
it  did  a  nice  business  until  the  idea  wore 
out.  At  that  time,  Quality  Bakers  sug- 
gested Toby's  Corn  Tussle  Nexus,  a  tran- 
scribed comic  series,  which  stayed  on  the 
air  for  a  year.  Following  that  we  had 
the  Salesman  Sam  series  which  enlisted 
grocers  to  talk  to  customers,  but  we  had  a 
hard  time  getting  these  men  to  actually 
appear  when  we  wanted  them,  and  the 
idea  folded. 

By  that  time,  the  war  was  in  progress 
and  everybody  was  interested  in  our  for- 
tunes in  that  regard.  News  was  at  its  all- 
time  peak,  and  Mr.  Swander  had  been 
looking  at  our  Noonday  News  which  was 
aired  at  12:15  p.m.  across  the  board.  The 
rate  was  high,  and  he  had  never  before 
tried  news.  Finally,  we  convinced  him  that 
with  a  food  product  universally  used  by 
every  type  of  listener,  the  noon  hour  was 
most  appropriate.  At  that  time  the  Key- 
stone Broadcasting  System,  which  ran  a 
few  syndicated  transcribed  shows  on 
KOBH,  had  a  Hooper  rating  made  on 
the  station.  The  time  from  12:00  to  1:00 
p.m.  showed  a  41.6  rating  in  Rapid  City. 
We  had  known  that  the  noon  hour  was 
one  of  the  best  listening  times  on  prac- 
tically all  western  stations,  and  we  have 
since  learned  that  more  people  are  avail- 
able for  a  newscast  at  that  hour;  so  E.  H. 
Swander  signed  his  fourth  contract  with 
the  Black  Hills  Broadcast  Company.  It 
was  for  a  year  of  our  Noonday  News.  To- 
day the  Swander  Baking  Company  is  in 
its  eleventh  year  on  KOTA— its  fourth  on 
Noonday  News. 

Business  tripled  in  10  years 

At  long  last  Mr.  Swander  has  found 
what  seems  to  work  best  here  for  his  prod- 


uct. Everybody  listens  to  and  t;»lks  ahoni 
the  Noonday  News.  Swander's  has  tripled 
their  business  in  these  past  ten  years  and, 
naturally,  KOTA  comes  in  for  its  share 
of  the  credit.  The  mere  fact  that  Swan- 
der's have  stuck  with  us  during  these  ten 
and  a  half  years  means  that  they  value 
radio.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  story. 

During  these  years  the  war  brought 
added  business,  with  the  Army  bases  built 
in  the  area,  and  the  Rapid  City  Army 
Airbase  was  the  means  of  KOI  A's  get- 
ting a  power  increase.  The  commanders 
of  this  base  spearheaded  a  movement 
among  the  four  other  Army  installations 
in  the  area,  which  action  resulted  in  the 
sending  of  a  recommendation  from  Sec- 
retary of  War  Henry  L.  Stimpson  to  the 
FCC,  asking  that  KOTA  be  increased  to 
5,000  watts,  as  an  aid  to  air  navigation 
and  Army  morale.  The  presence  of  these 
bases  was,  likewise,  a  reason  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Swander  Baking  Com- 
pany. In  1945,  with  added  power,  KOTA 
became  a  CBS  affiliate  and,  one  thing  add- 
ed to  another,  this  worked  toward  the 
common  good  of  both  KOTA  and  its 
bakerv  client. 

Today,  Swander's  not  only  operate 
three  large  plants;  they  ship  bread,  rolls 
and  pastry  products  from  all  of  their 
plants,  out  over  a  200-mile  radius,  and 
have  uniformed  bread-truck  drivers  who 
serve  every  city  and  hamlet  within  eighty 
miles  of  the  plants.  The  daily  "bake"  in 
Rapid  City  alone  is  in  excess  of  12,000 
loaves  and,  during  the  war  when  the 
RCAAB  had  10,000  men,  this  average 
was  40  per  cent  higher.  In  March,  1947, 
the  officials  of  the  Air  Forces  announced 
that  the  airbase  is  to  be  reactivated,  and 
that  4,000  troops  are  scheduled  to  arrive 
from  Alaska  and  Grand  Island,  Neb.  This 
will  make  necessary  a  30  per  cent  boost  in 
the  bread  supply  from  Swander's. 

Wide  listener  range 

Swander's  have  85  employees  at  the 
Rapid  City  and  Deadwood  plants.  Thirty- 
five  more  are  employed  at  the  Huron 
plant.  KOTA  covers,  but  does  not  claim,  a 
listening  audience  as  far  east  as  Huron.  It 
does  very  definitely  cover  an  audience  on 
its  eastern  fringe,  and  these  listeners  ask 
for  Swander's  Longboy  bread  from  the 
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grocers  who  are  supplied  by  the  Huron 
plant. 

The  Indian  boy  trademark  was  the 
brainchild  of  E.  H.  Swander,  the  deceased 
brother  of  Charles  A.  Swander,  the  com- 
pany's present  manager.  He  first  sketched 
the  idea  on  paper  and  had  Frank  Dier, 
local  cartoonist  and  artist,  piU  the  finish- 
ing touches  on  it.  The  little  chieftan  has 
never  become  articulate,  but  whenever 
the  word  "Longboy"  is  used  on  the  air, 
his  smiling,  healthy  countenance  appears 
in  the  mind's  eye  of  everyone. 

25%  of  ad-budget  to  radio 

Savander's  use  newspaper,  billboard, 
novelty  and  radio  ad\ertising,  and  spend 
about  820,000  a  year  for  advertising. 
Radio  comes  in  for  about  a  quarter  of 
this  amount.  The  company  plans  on 
spending  2 14  per  cent  of  their  volume  on 
advertising.  None  of  the  $5,000  spent  at 
the  Huron  branch  is  charged  to  radio  ad- 
vertising. 

Noonday  News  is  a  15-minute  news- 
cast, three-quarters  of  which  is  made  up 
of  news  of  international,  national  and 
statewide  level,  with  the  other  quarter 
de\oted  to  local  news.  This  local  news  is 
scattered  through  the  other  bulletins. 
News  from  Wyoming,  Montana,  Nebras- 
ka and  North  Dakota  is  used,  in  addition 
to  news  of  our  own  state.  This  is  because 
KOTA's  latest  audience  study  shows  wide 
listener  appeal  in  all  of  these  states  and 
Swandfr's  sell  bread  in  nearly  all  of  them. 
Two  men  handle  the  newscast;  one  reads 
the  conunercial  credits  and  the  other,  the 
news.  We  use  only  two  credits  in  the  quar- 
ter-hour. One  of  these  is  given  immediate- 
ly after  the  "headlines"  portion  of  the 
news,  and  the  other  comes  at  a  logical 
break  in  the  news,  between  the  national 
and  local  items.  Each  day  a  "recap"  of 
weather,  temperature,  and  road  condi- 
tions is  given  as  the  last  item.  The  final 
announcement  simply  invites  listeners  to 
be  with  us  the  next  day  at  the  same  time. 
The  newscast  is  followed  immediately 
by  the  llNrni)  Pri.ss  leatuic,  I'ndcr  the 
Cdfjifol  Dome,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Fair  MOM'  (Jri-.ami-.rn.s.  1  hese  two  noon- 
day news  services  seem  to  please  "a  whale 
of  a  lot  of  people"  in  the  KO'I'A  area  of 
listening  coverage! 
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^^^  promising  salesman  because  of  the 
added  wonder  of  sight  in  the 
home  as  well  as  the  already  accepted 
sound,  retail  stores  and  allied  industries 
interested  in  women's  fashions  have  turn- 
ed hopefully  to  this  new  means  of  com- 
munication. Like  radio,  it  has  the  same 
intimate  quality  of  reaching  into  the 
homes  of  potential  buyers,  but  unlike 
radio  the  eye  is  served  as  well  as  the  ear. 
In  an  industry  such  as  fashions,  w^hich  is 
largely  dependent  upon  eye  appeal  for 
its  success,  it  is  difficult  to  stimulate  the 
desire  to  bu)^  when  so  much  is  left  to  the 
listener's  imagination.  A  well-turned 
phrase  may  tempt  the  appetite,  or  a 
catchy  jingle  may  be  remembered  w^hen 
buying  wash-day  powder,  but  the  dress  or 
hat  that  sells  is  usually  the  one  that  catch- 
es the  eye. 

Since  the  war's  end,  stations  and  adver- 
tisers alike  have  undertaken  to  experi- 
ment fashion-wise  in  this  new  mediiun. 
Shows  range  anywhere  from  brief  com- 
mercials as  a  part  of  a  show,  to  programs 
built  upon  the  subject  of  fashions  and 
running  anywhere  from  five  miniUes  to 
fifteen. 

Des})ite  the  unecjuallcd  opportunity 
for  the  displa)'  and  demonstration  of  mer- 
chandise, at  present  entertainment  must 
be  the  keynote.  Since  at  the  moment,  tele- 
casting, with  the  exception  of  sports  and 
sj)ecial  e\ents,  is  mainly  confined  to  the 
exening  hoius  and  therefore  viewed  by 
the  family  as  a  whole,  a  program  on  wom- 
en's fashions  is  going  to  need  lunnor  and 
\ariety  to  compete  with  shows  of  more 
general  interest  and  shows  designed  sole- 
1\  to  entertain. 

When  the  daytime  hours  come  iiuo 
general  tise  for  planned  progranuning, 
the  show  of  pure  fashion  interest  will  un- 
dotibtedly  find  its  level  here.  Viewed  by  a 
predominantly  feminine  audience,  the 
entertainment  value  will  be  able  to  gi\e 
way  somewhat  to  a  more  factual  program 
on  trends  in  the  fasliion  world,  shopping 
suggestions  and  guidance  in  the  basic 
principles  of  good  costtnning.  Short,  daily 
shopping  ser\  ice  shows,  ideally  suited  to 
retail   stores,   will    probably   be   popular 
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lelevision  Eye  for  Fashions 


Entertainment  will  continue  to  be  keynote,  despite  unequalled 
opportunity  for  display  and  demonstration  of  fashion  merchandise 


by  H/LDE6ARDE  RElGi,  member,  teleoision  department, 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc,  New  York  City 


with  the  housewives.  In  such  a  show, 
women's  wear  w^ould  undoubtedly  share 
the  screen  with  men  and  children's  wear, 
household  finnishings  and  other  consum- 
er items. 

Programs  may  be  the  straight  display 
of  milady's  fashions  as  predicted  by  Vogue 
or  shown  in  the  salons  of  Paris;  or  they 
may  become  instructive,  teaching  the 
viewer  any  number  of  things— how  to 
overcome  shortcomings  of  face  or  figiue, 
how  to  be  versatile  on  a  limited  budget, 
how  to  judge  a  garment,  or  how  to  de- 
sign and  make  it,  personally.  \Vhatever 
the  programs,  as  they  become  daily  fea- 
tures, competition  will  of  course  again 
put  the  emphasis  on  the  need  for  the  en- 
tertaining, the  unique  in  fashion  dis- 
play. 

As  a  rule,  a  showing  as  known  in  the 
fashion  circles  is  too  static  to  be  very 
interesting  televiewing.  It  lacks  the  move- 
ment believed  to  be  so  essential  in  hold- 
ing the  viewers'  attention.  So  it  appears 
writers  will  pla)  an  important  part,  for 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  set  scenes 
and  contrive  incidents  to  show  the  cos- 
tume in  use  and  to  lead  logically  to  the 
discussion  of  its  fine  points.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  off-camera  commentary 
or  by  dialogue  between  the  models  them- 
selves. In  television,  sound  is  a  subtle 
supplement  to  sight  and  acts  like  the 
printed  paragraph  to  highlight  detail, 
point  out  versatility  and  to  complete  the 
"sell"  with  any  necessary  information. 
The  director,  in  addition  to  his  sense  of 


dramatic  ^alues,  will  need  to  have  a  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  fashion. 

In  present  day  television,  color,  ex- 
tremely important  to  style,  is  reduced  to 
terms  of  black  and  w^hite.  Since  all  colors 
are  transformed  into  this  monochromatic 
scheme,  care  must  be  used  in  planning 
ensembles.  There  must  be  a  sharp  con- 
trast in  values  between  accessories  and 
garment  as  well  as  between  model  and 
background.  Backdrops  must  be  simple 
to  avoid  losing  the  most  important  thing 
—the  dress  to  be  shown.  Prints  and  stripes 
are  favorites  because  of  their  contrast  and 
interest  within  themselves.  The  beauty 
of  color  is  undeniable  and  will  probably 
come  into  the  television  home  in  due 
course. 

In  the  program  that  goes  beyond  the 
mere  showing  of  clothes,  the  model  is 
usually  set  in  the  locale  in  which  her 
costume  would  most  likely  be  worn  and 
she  is  shown  with  all  the  accessories  as 
well.  This  will  give  retailers  a  chance 
to  display  other  merchandise  aside  from 
the  usual  accessories  associated  with 
women's  fashions.  Luggage,  for  instance, 
to  go  along  with  the  suit  that  travels.  A 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  background  or 
any  number  of  articles  used  as  hand 
props. 

AVhat  can  be  done  with  fashions  is 
still  undergoing  the  "proof  of  the  pudT 
ding  .  .  ."  stage,  as  is  all  of  television  as 
both  an  entertaining  and  advertising  me- 
diinn,  biu  it  certainly  is  safe  to  predict 
that  it  has  an  eve  for  fash'jn. 
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Three-Point  Plan  fl 


7.  Know  Your  Customers 

2.  Reach  Greatest  Possible  Number 

3,  Use  Language  They  Understand 


by  MEL  G.  GR/NSPAN,  adoertising  manager,  Sam  Shainberg  Dry  Goods 
Company,  Memphis,  Tenn,,  operating  the  Black  g  White  Stores 


IN  THE  LATE  THIRTIES,  vvlien  raclio  was 
'rastlin*  with  retailers  to  prove  that  it 
could  produce  desirable  day-by-day  sales, 
it  was  fighting  for  adequate  local  sched- 
ules to  demonstrate  its  conviction.  But 
despite  the  toe-hold  it  had  gained,  it  was 
impressing  very  few  independent  mer- 
chants, much  less  chain  store  operations. 
So  it  wasn't  entirely  without  surprise 
that  in  1938  the  Black  Sc  White  Stores 
almost  completely  abandoned  other  ad- 
vertising media  and  gently  placed  most 
of  their  promotional  eggs  in  one  adver- 
tising basket  to  build  their  sales  of  family 
ready-to-wear  and  house  furnishings.  As 
it  turned  out,  the  eggs  hatched  into  one 
of  the  biggest  messes  of  sales-results  seen 
in  these  or  other  parts. 

Least  expensive  mass  medium 

1  he  Black  &  White  Siores,  compris- 
ing a  chain  of  junior  department  stores 
located  for  the  most  part  in  smaller  cities 
in  I'enncssce,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas, 
turned  to  radio  for  one  very  good  reason: 
it  was  the  least  expensive  mass  mediiun 
zvhich  allowed  the  greatest  flexibility. 
Ihere  was  no  long-range  planning  in- 
vohed,  no  testing,  no  if's,  and's  or  but's— 
tliere  was  merchandise  to  be  sold  and  it 
had  to  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  turnover  at 
a  niininunn  cost.  (Most  companies  were 
in  this  same  position  in  1938.)  So  radio 
was  handed  the  headache! 

'] Oday,  15  radio  stations  in  ten  cities 
are  carrying  B  8c  W  messages— a  good  testi- 
monial to  the  company's  decision  ten 
years  ago. 


No  lengthy  analysis  of  the  sales  results 
was  made  when  radio  first  began  to  pro- 
duce for  the  stores.  The  types  of  custom- 
er which  patronized  the  Black  &  VV^hite 
Stores  came  in  increasing  numbers,  they 
asked  for  the  item  advertised,  they  were 
satisfied  and  they  came  back.  The  results 
spoke  for  themselves. 

Yet  the  reasons  for  this  success  story 
are  mirrored  in  the  surveys  and  analyses 
for  which  great  sums  ha\e  been  spent  re- 
cently. And  in  1938  or  1947,  the  answer 
is  the  same:  (1)  knoiv  your  customers,  (2) 
reach  the  greatest  number  of  them  you 
can  loith  your  messages  and  (3)  tell  them 
in  a  manner  zvhich  they  understand. 

Spots  and  programs  in  combination 

Spot  announcements  represented  the 
total  effort  when  radio  advertising  was 
begun.  A  short  time  later,  a  hill-billy 
program  was  started  featuring  Buck 
7  urner  and  his  Black  R:  Whiit:  Siore 
lUickaroos.  This  progiauL  aired  6:30  to 
7:00  a.uL,  Monday  through  Friday,  is 
still  one  of  the  most  popular  early  morn- 
ing featines  in  B  &:  W's  trade  areas.  Buck 
Turner  has  become  somewhat  of  an  in- 
stitution and  by  his  personal  appearance 
throughout  the  tri-stale  area,  he  not  only 
answers  the  dcinands  of  his  loyal  listen- 
ers, but  also  lu'lps  nierdiandise  his  pro- 
gianL 

From  here,  it  was  a  matter  of  schedul- 
ing sjx)ts  to  meet  seasonal  business  needs, 
and  special  promotions  or  sales-events. 

As  the  company  expanded  with  the  ad- 
dition of  new  stores,  the  same  basic  pat- 
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rchandising  by  Radio 


Black  S  White  Stores,  3-state  junior  departmerit  store  chain, 
decides  10  years  ago  to  divert  most  of  ad-budget  to  radio, 
novo  has  schedules  on  IS  stations  in  10  cities,  still  finds 
radio  least  expensive  mass  medium  with  maximum  flexibility 


tern  was  followed.  Although  some  of  the 
locations  did  not  have  radio  stations,  the 
towns  were  close  enough  to  each  other 
so  that  one  store  could  benefit  from  the 
advertising  of  another. 

Tie-up  with  new  stations 

When  radio  stations  do  open  up  in 
those  towns  where  there  are  Black  & 
White  Stores,  the  local  citizens  are  in 
for  a  real  treat.  In  1946,  for  ^example, 
when  WCMA  first  went  on  the  air  in 
Corinth,  Miss.,  the  local  Black  &  AV^hite 
Store  celebrated  with  WCMA  Days, 
three  days  of  values  advertised  only  on 
the  new  station.  Appropriate  store  dec- 
orations backed  up  the  promotion  and 
windows  featured  radio  material  of  in- 
terest to  passerby.  This  same  tie-up  effort 
has  been  made  in  several  other  locations. 
All  have  met  with  outstanding  success. 

In  towns  where  there  is  only  one  sta- 
tion, the  problems  of  audience  selection, 
time  selections  and  broadcast  frequency 
are  reduced  to  simple  terms.  The  whole 
town  is  a  B  8c  W  customer.  Therefore,  the 
answer  lies  again  in  selecting  those  times 
which  will  reach  the  greatest  audience 
with  programming  that  will  maintain  its 
interest.  This  format  is  spiced  with  sea- 
son-varied spot  announcement  schedules. 

For  the  most  part,  programs  are  built 
on  transcriptions  with  the  introduction 
of  some  phase  of  audience  participation. 
In  some  instances,  requests  for  music  are 
solicited,  either  by  telephone  or  through 
the  mails.  Telephone  quizzes  are  conduct- 
ed in  others.  \Vhere  conditions  are  favor- 
able, hill-billy  talent  contests  are  con- 
ducted. Or,  if  local  programming  allows, 


network  cooperative  news  programs  are 
used.  In  all  cases,  every  effort  is  made  to 
merchandise  the  programs  by  inviting 
listeners  into  the  stores  for  contest-appli- 
cations, prizes,  etc. 

Because  of  the  extent  to  which  radio  is 
used,  the  company  has  found  it  profitable 
to  produce  its  own  one-minute  and  chain- 
break  transcriptions.  These  spots,  pro- 
duced in  conjunction  with  Kuttner  and 
KuTTNER,  Chicago,  111.,  our  agency,  are 
in  two  forms:  jingles  and  dramatized 
situations.  Merchandising  problems  make 
it  necessary  that  these  transcriptions  be 
institutional  in  nature  except  in  instances 
where  chain-wide  special  promotions  are 
held,  and  specific  items  can  be  sold,  in 
which  event  special  spots  are  cut. 

De-centralized  schedules 

Most  of  the  copy  used  on  all  stations  is 
prepared  by  and  sent  from  the  home  office 
in  Memphis.  However,  the  managers  of 
each  store  have  complete  jurisdiction 
over  the  scheduling  of  the  copy  and  can 
add  or  subtract  to  suit  their  own  needs. 
Where  additional  copy  is  required,  the 
managers  work  with  the  continuity  de- 
partments of  their  local  stations. 

As  in  1938,  the  Black  &  White  Stores 
today  strive  to  sell  more  merchandise  at 
lower  costs— even  more  so  to  maintain 
war-years  volumes.  Today,  although  our 
goals  are  tempered  by  closer  controls, 
continuing  research  and  experimenta- 
tion, radio  is  still  in  the  driver's  seat  and 
continues  to  receive  most  of  our  appro- 
priation. For  us,  radio  is  still  the  least 
expensive  media  which  allows  us  the 
greatest  flexibility. 
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If  Series  Fits  Purpose, 
Pre-Tested  Program  Best 
Sponsor  Opportunity 

Success  of  theory  indicated  by  experience  of  Kaylan  Cutlery 
in  series  now  aired  over  WFBL,  Syracuse,  and  built  for 
listener  appeal  and  good  will  by  Fellows-Bogardus  Ado.  Agcy. 


by  BYRON  F.  FELLOWS,  JR. 


HE  CAME  TO  SYRACUSE 
DRIVING  A  STAGECOACH... 
HE  STAYED  TO  BE  MAYOR.. 


TO  THE  EXCITING  STORY 
OF  JASON  WOODRUFF  ON  THE 


HISTORICAL  SHOWCASE 


STATION  WFBL 

TODAY!,li?5S.?18. 


FRANK  ). 
COSTELLO 


OUR 


!ro'»Vorr:.:c:r„».n 


v_ 


Two  QUESTIONS  confroiit  every  adver- 
tising agency  or  radio  station  when 
planning  a  new  show.  Is  it  best  to: 

(1)  Build  a  show  for  a  specific  sponsor 

(2)  To  build  a  show  and  then  find  a 
sponsor. 

In  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  in  1944,  Fellows- 
Bogardus  Advertising  Agency  decided 
to  build  a  show  for  a  specific  sponsor. 

Public  service  paramount 

The  Merchants  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Company,  a  local  financial  institution, 
was  the  account.  It  had  already  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  quick  to  take  ad- 
\antage  of  new  de\'elopments  and  of  be- 
ing "on  its  toes"  in  public  relations.  So 
the  point  we  wanted  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  was  the  fact  that  it  was 
also  one  of  the  oldest  banks  in  Syracuse 
and  that  its  aim  and  first  consideration 
was  to  be  of  pid)lic  service.  So  the  stage 
was  set  for  a  radio  program  to  be  kno^vn 
as  the  Historical  Showcase. 

Many  hours  were  spent  at  the  local 
Historical  Society  looking  over  old  manu- 


Sponsored  by  KAYLAN  CUTLERY  Co 


•    Newspaper  advertisements  were  used  to  build 
up  audiences  for  the  radio  series. 
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scripts,  newspapers  and  letters,  and  the 
deeper  in  the  files  we  went,  the  more  in- 
terested we  became. 

Every  student  of  history  knew  of  the 
land  of  Hiawatha  and  that  it  was  literally 
btiilt  on  salt;  but  very  few  knew  the  hu- 
man interest  stories  that  went  into  the 
building  of  this  communit)'. 

^\^e  learned  of  a  man  who  saw  Syracuse 
for  the  first  time  from  the  driver's  seat  of 
a  stage  coach  and  who  stayed  to  be  mayor. 
Wc  learned  of  the  famous  visitors  to  our 
town:  Abraham  Lincoln,  Charles  Dick- 
ens, Jenny  Lind  and  many  others.  All 
stories  were  teaming  with  human  inter- 
est. There  were  Indian  legends,  and 
stories  of  adventure  and  of  courage  in  the 
early  building  of  this  community.  The 
material  was  literally  endless. 

The  first  Historical  Showcase  was 
straight  narrati\'e  with  background  music, 
genuine  recordings  of  Onondaga  Indian 
music  and  folk  songs  of  early  America, 
supplying  the  mood. 

Merchandising  tests  listener  interest 

lo  merchandise  this  program,  stories 
were  made  a\  ailable  for  all  who  wrote  in, 
and  prior  to  each  broadcast  letters  were 
sent  to  institutions  or  individuals  that  in 
any  way  had  a  connection  with  the  pro- 
gram to  follow\ 

Historical  Showcase  was  on  the  air  for 
about  a  year.  Letters  of  approval  came 
from  many  of  the  city's  leading  personal- 
ities, and  there  were  many  requests  from 
the  history  teachers  in  the  local  schools 
for  copies  of  each  broadcast. 

However,  at  the  end  of  that  year,  in 
order  to  absorb  former  employees  return- 
ing from  ser^•ice  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  those  who  had  been  hired  during 
the  war  years,  the  bank  decided  to  cur- 
tail its  advertising  budget. 

\\'hen  it  was  made  known  that  this 
program  was  available,  new  sponsors 
were  ready  to  immediately  pick  up  the 
reins.  But  first  we  decided  to  determine 
the  results,  by  following  the  second  ques- 
tion: To  rebuild  the  program  and  then 
fit  the  sponsor  to  it. 

Rebuilt  without  benefit  of  sponsor 

Hadio  station  A\TBL  was  selected  as  the 
outlet.  With  the  station's  assistance  all 
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programs  were  draiiiaii/cd  and  we  incor- 
porated into  each  show  a  lie-up  by  a  locil 
dignitary  to  add  topical  interest  to  the 
theme  of  the  particular  story.  Among 
these  personalities  were  the  mayor,  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  the  chancellor 
of  Syracuse  university,  the  chief  of  police, 
the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  a  well-known 
lawyer,  a  doctor  and  many  others.  Their 
appearance  helped  tremendously  in  build- 
ing public  interest. 

Transcriptions  of  these  broadcasts  were 
made  available  to  the  public  school  sys- 
tem and  re-run  each  week  at  auditorium 
assemblies. 

Again  stories  were  made  available  on 
request.  And  as  before,  letters  were  sent 
out  to  persons  or  institutions  to  be  men- 
tioned on  the  next  broadcast. 

The  show  was  an  outstanding  success 
from  the  beginning.  Several  radio  sta- 
tions in  the  state  asked  permission  to  fol- 
low the  same  style  of  program  and  our 
agency  developed  a  similar  show  through 
station  WIBX  in  Utica. 

New  sponsor  finds  series  valuable 

Ihe  sponsor  chosen  in  Syracuse  was  the 
Kaylan  Cutlery  Company,  a  national 
concern.  It  was  riding  the  crest  of  a  "sell- 
ers market"  and  it  was  our  idea  to  capi- 
talize for  it  on  the  dignity  and  public 
service  that  Historical  Showcase  would 
gi\Q  it,  and  to  establish  its  product  as 
"quality"  merchandise.  The  many  unso- 
licited letters  in  praise  of  the  program 
and  its  value  to  the  community,  has 
proven  its  merits  as  a  good  will  mediiun. 
And  so,  on  the  basis  of  the  experience 
we  have  gained  during  these  more  than 
20  months  of  Historical  Shoivcase  (we 
have  approached  the  question  from  both 
sides)  we  have  decided  that  the  best  way 
to  satisfy  both  sponsor  and  radio  audi- 
ence, is  to  prepare  the  program  in  ad- 
\ance  and  then  find  the  sponsor  who 
will  fit  that  program. 
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bntertainment  Gimmicks 
Make  Musical  Clock  Series 
Effective  Sales  Medium 


With  basic  idea  that  direct  selling  is  neoer  done,  musical 

clock  series  for  Sibley  Lindsay  &  Curr  Company,  Rochester,  N.  V., 

sets  IS  year  old  record  of  entertainment  combined  with  selling 


C 

^^IliLEY    LINDSAY    AND    CL'RR    COMPANY, 

^J  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has  been  active  in 
radio  on  WHAM  for  the  past  15 
years. 

During  that  time,  a  formiUa  or  tech- 
nicjiie  has  been  developed  that  is  in  its 
most  efficient  form  at  the  present  time. 
Keystone  of  the  format  is  the  basic  idea 
that  direct  selling  is  never  done.  The 
Sibley  Tower  Clock  Program  entertains 
as  it  presents  its  sales  message,  and  the  en- 
tertaining is  ingeniously  developed  from 
a  thousand  and  one  angles.  For  example, 
Louise  Wilson,  Sibley's  conmientator, 
surprised  her  audience  one  day  by  pre- 
senting Siwash,  the  Marine's  mascot  duck 
from  Guadalcanal.  The  duck  suffered 
either  from  battle  fatigue  or  simple 
"mike"  fright  and  refused  to  utter  more 
than  a  mournful  "(juack";  biu  the  change 
of  pace  in  piogram  routine  caused  con- 
siderable comment  among  Tower  Clock 
listeners. 

Cast  of  Tower  Clock  Time  features, 
aside  from  Miss  Wilson,  Dean  Harris, 
W'HAM  chief  announcer,  who  figures 
prominently  in  dialogue  and  Syl  iNoxelli. 
whose  piano  spec  ia hies  oiler  a  musical 
change  of  pace.  For  certain  dramatic 
scjipts.  the  regular  cast  is  augmented  by 
;is  ni;iii\  as  lour  j)r()l('ssi()n;il  actors. 

Human  interest  angle  stressed 

IHE  hiunan  interest  angle  in  production 
is  stressed  at  all   times.   A    Wluit's   hi   A 


LOUISE  WILSON 
She's  the  voice  of  Sibley's  Tower  Clock. 

Name  series,  recorded  in  New  York,  pre- 
sented inter\  iews  with  such  names  of  the 
fashion  woi  Id  as  (i.  Howard  Hodge,  Vera 
Maxwell,  Fmily  Wilkens,  [o  (lopeland. 
Ah  in  Handmacher  and  Donald  Norris. 
The  interviews  brought  out  the  story  be- 
hind great  labels  in  women's  wear  and 
presented  an  intimate  insight  into  the 
operation  of  the  greatest  institutions  that 
make  the  most  famous  fashions  in  the 
world. 

One  of  the  What's  In  A  Xafiie  broad- 
casts told  the  stc:)ry  of  Rochester's  Hic:kc)k 
belt  and  buckle  company.  Script  drama- 
tized the  story  of  the  firm's  history,  tradi- 
tions and  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  firm's 
founder,  S.  Rae  Hickok.   Ihe  entiie  plant 
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slopped  production  for  15  minutes  to 
hear  the  radio  saltue. 

Tangible  proof  of  listenership 

If  tangible  proof  of  listenership  is  need- 
ed, a  tew  case  histories  will  decide  the  is- 
sue. On  December  16,  1946,  Tower  Clock 
presented  a  program  titled  Christmas  Be- 
gins In  The  KifcJien.  Theme  of  the  story 
was  gifts  a\ailable  that  were  appropriate 
to  kitchen  duties,  such  as  cocktail  aprons, 
mother  and  daughter  aprons,  men's  chef 
outfits  and  hotise  dresses.  By  closing  time 
the  day  of  the  broadcast,  the  store  was 
completely  sold  out  of  every  item  men- 
tioned on  the  air. 

On  January  17,  1947,  household  hard- 
ware was  given  four  minutes  of  air  time. 
Items  as  ungraceful  as  padlocks,  small 
tools,  wood  screws  and  doorknobs  were 
discussed.  A  sellout  didn't  occur  because 
of  tremendous  supplies  of  such  small 
items  as  nuts  and  bolts  but  the  hardware 
department  was  literally  mobbed  for  the 
rest  of  that  day. 

Pianos,  otit  of  stock  dtning  the  war, 
were  mentioned  for  seven  miniues  on 
January  27.  Fourteen  pianos  were  sold 
immediately;  two  of  which  were  ordered 
by  phone,  sight  unseen,  from  small  com- 
munities near  Rochester. 

Selling  made  entertaining 

Another  example  of  the  \  ariety  of  tech- 
niqties  used  to  make  selling  entertaining 
was  a  series,  prepared  by  Miss  \Vilson, 
titled  First  Ladies  of  Fashion.  The  indi- 
vidual stories  of  the  ten  best  dressed  wom- 
en in  the  world  were  presented  in  dra- 
matic form  and  included  a  personal  mes- 
sage on  good  grooming  and  dressing  from 
each  of  the  famous  women. 

Among  other  special  promotions  fea- 
tured recently  were:  Beauty  Treatments 
For  Your  Home,  Lessons  In  Loveliness, 
Here  Comes  The  Bride,  Hot  Weather 
Hospitality  and  Hearts  Are  Turning 
Home  Again,  a  series  dramatizing  the  re- 
turn of  the  serviceman  to  his  home  and 
what  could  be  done  to  make  the  old  home 
more  beautiful. 

lowER  CLOCK  TIME  also  plays  a  major  part 
in  Rochester's  civic  life.  Whenever  Com- 
munity Chest,  Red  Cross,  Civic  Music 
Week,  Christmas  Seals  or  any  other  worth- 


while (i\i(  institution  (ondiHls  a  (ani- 
paign,  Siiu.i  \'s  radio  voice  is  always  a 
contributoj  ol  valuable  radio  promotion. 
Rochester's  telephone  book  lists  six 
residents  named  Louise  Wilson.  One  of 
the  Louise  Wilsons  happens  to  be  the  as- 
sistant manager  of  Loews  R(x:hester 
Theatre.  When  the  Jolson  Story  was  fea- 
tured at  Loews  R(x:HEsrER,  Suiuv's  had 
a  tie-in  as  exclusive  dealers  of  special 
Jolson  Phonograph  Albums.  A  radio  pro- 
motion featured  Miss  W^ilson  of  Sibley's 
interviewing  Miss  VV^ilson  of  Loews.  As  a 
result  of  the  radio  promotion,  Sibley's 
sold  out  a  supply  of  200  Jolson  Albums 
within  eight  hours  and  had  to  reorder  to 
meet  constant  demands  of  customers. 

Originality  in  dramatizations 

On  March  7,  W^HAM  paid  tribute  to 
Sibley's  on  completion  on  15  consecutive 
years  of  broadcasting.  To  get  away  from 
the  stereotype  programs  that  do  a  chron- 
ological review  of  the  parade  of  years, 
WHAM  prepared  a  15-minute  script  en- 
titled Fifteenth  Birthday,  that  opened 
with  a  six-year-old  girl  visiting  Sibley's 
Santa,  just  as  everv  other  Rochester  child 
does.  As  the  drama  progressed  and  the 
little  girl  grew  up,  events  in  her  life  were 
brought  into  the  script  that  pictured  her 
getting  her  grammar  school  graduation 
dress,  her  first  party  dress,  first  formal 
and  eventually,  after  meeting  a  Marine 
Corporal  at  the  USO,  getting  her  trous- 
seau at  the  age  of  21.  Each  event  in  her 
life  was  tied  back  to  Sibley's  and  thus  the 
store's  15  years  of  radio  were  neatly  ac- 
counted for. 

Broad  listener  coverage 

Wham  is  a  50,000-watt  station  operat- 
ing on  a  clear  channel.  The  rural  area 
served  is  therefore  very  large.  That  is  the 
reason  why  Sibley's,  a  store  with  a  great 
amount  of  mail  order  business,  selected 
WHAM  to  carry  its  message  to  outlying 
areas,  43  counties  in  the  primary  area. 

Broadcast  time  is  9:45  a.m.  At  that  time 
the  housewife  is  just  relaxing  a  bit  after 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  getting  Mary  and 
Johnny  off  to  school.  As  she  continues  her 
daily  household  tasks.  Tower  Clock  Time 
is  there  to  entertain  her  and  offer  shop- 
ping advice  to  assist  her  in  making  up  a 
list  for  a  trip  downtown  later  in  the  day. 
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bpots  Versu$  Programs? 


Both  serve  specific  purpose,  but  Home  Furnishing  Company, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  puts  emphasis  on  programs 
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Y  MORNING  NEWSCAST  OVCr  WKZO 

tripled  our  out-of-town  sales," 
says  R.  A.  McKinney,  general  manager 
of  the  Home  Furnishing  Company,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.  Starting  with  its  first  broad- 
cast September  11,  1931,  the  Home's  16 
years  of  constant  radio  sponsorship  has 
included  newscasts,  live  and  transcribed 
shows,  remotes  from  County  Fairs,  the 
Messiah  at  the  Christmas  season  and 
many  special  events  broadcasts. 

Recently,  the  Biiig  Crosby  show  was 
added  to  its  schedule,  and  Mr.  McKinney 
states,  "After  starting  the  Bing  Crosby 
show  in  October,  1946,  we  found  that  the 
demand  for  radios  immediately  after  each 
broadcast  was  tremendous." 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  Home  Furnishing 
Company  sponsored  a  six-day-a-week 
morning  newscast,  and  in  a  short  time 
it  was  found  that  out-of-town  sales  tripled. 
With  the  advent  of  war,  with  gasoline  ra- 
tioning, there  was  a  change  in  out-of- 
town  buying,  and  the  15-minute  newscast 
was  substituted  with  three  five-minute 
news  periods  per  day.  This  schedule  was 
continued  throughout  the  war  years. 

Each  year,  before  the  coming  of  sum- 
mer and  the  County  Fairs,  Mr.  McKin- 


ney arranges  for  coverage  of  the  Allegan, 
Ionia,  Hastings  and  Centerville  County 
Fairs  in  Michigan,  and  many  others.  Usu- 
ally, the  program  is  an  interview-type 
originating  in  the  fair  grandstands.  Other 
summer  special  event  broadcasts:  a  pro- 
gram from  a  rural  ox  roast;  the  Blue  Gill 
Festival  in  Marcellus,  and  the  departure 
of  local  imderprivileged  boys  for  a  major 
league  baseball  game  in  Detroit.  The  lat- 
ter is  sponsored  by  the  Home  as  a  service 
to  the  community. 

A  Kalamazoo  institution  for  46  years, 
the  Home  Furnishing  Company  retails 
furniture,  household  ftnnishings,  wom- 
en's apparel,  draperies,  floor  coverings 
and  furs.  On  the  subject  of  spot  announce- 
ments versus  radio  progiams,  Mr.  McKin- 
ney states  that  spot  annoimcements  are 
sure-fire  for  making  stocks  move  rapidly, 
while  15-minute  programs  bring  custom- 
ers into  the  store.  On  time  preference, 
his  experience  gives  him  a  long-time  pref- 
erence for  the  morning  newscast,  with  the 
early  evening  news  rinunng  a  close  sec- 
ond. 

For  the  past  three  years,  Christmas  eve 
has  seen  the  broadcast  of  Handel's  famous 
Messiah  brought  to  the  conununity  by  the 
HoMi.  Furnishing  Company,  with  only 
institutional  copy  used  for  sponsor  iden- 
tification. 

Phiix:o  Radio  l^i))ic  with  Bing  Crosby 
is  the  newest  addition  to  the  Home's  long 
list  of  sponsored  shows  coming  each 
1  lunsdav  niglu  at  7:30. 


•  Special  events  aren't  overlooked.  With  the 
Home  Furnishing  Company  as  host,  Willis  Dun- 
bar, program  director,  interviews  at  a  fair. 
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Institutional  and  Sales 
Approaches  Combined 


Merchandise  sold  a  revelation  to  Crown  Drug  Company,  Kansas  City 


How  ONE  PROGRAM,  usccl  by  the  same 
sponsor  for  over  five  years,  can  be 
adapted  to  changing  needs  and  purposes, 
is  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the 
Crown  Drug  Company,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  its  sponsorship  of  a  30-minute 
KOME  combination  of  the  latest  news 
and  the  top  tunes  of  the  day  for  early 
morning  listening  at  7:30  a.m. 

When  the  series  was  first  aired  in  behalf 
of  the  16  Crown  Drug  Stores  in  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  the  commercial  continuity  was  en- 
tirely institutional  in  nature,  and  it  was 
designed  to  sell  the  Crown  Drug  Com- 
pany service  and  its  coverage  in  the  Tulsa 
market,  where  it  operates  both  suburban 
and  downtown  stores. 

Begins  item  merchandising 

W^hen  the  newsprint  shortage  put  a 
serious  crimp  in  display  advertising  three 
years  ago,  the  firm  began  an  experiment 
in  item  merchandising,  with  specific  price 
mention.  According  to  H.  P.  Bickley,  vice 
president  of  the  Crown  Drug  Company, 
the  amount  of  merchandise  that  can  be 
sold  consistently  on  this  type  of  program 
has  been  a  revelation. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  today  we  carry  six 
15-minute  newscasts  over  KCMO  in  the 
Kansas  City  market  where  we  operate," 
says  Mr.  Bickley.  "It  sells  specific  mer- 
chandise, and  we  are  getting  results." 

This  isn't  to  imply  that  the  institution- 
al \ahie  of  a  broadcast  series  is  being 
ignored  by  Crown  Drug.  The  opening 
commercial  is  simon-pure  institutional 
copy.  At  the  ten-miniue  break,  six  items 
are  featured  with  selling  copy  and  price 
mention.  Another  six-item  unit  is  pre- 
sented at  the  20-minute  break  and  the 
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closing  aiuiounccnuni  is  again  institu- 
tional. 

Monday  through  Thursday  the  fea- 
tured items  are  at  everyday  prices,  with 
the  Friday  and  Saturday  items  specially 
price  sale  items  carried  only  on  the  radio 
series.  However,  these  broadcast  specials 
are  backed  up  with  store  promotion.  The 
featured  items  are  posted  on  each  store 
window  and  on  the  drug  wrapping 
counter  as  "Radio  Specials." 

"We  have  done  an  unusually  good  job 
on  these  items,"  is  the  comment  of  Mr. 
Bickley. 

For  the  effectiveness  of  the  pull  of  these 
radio  items,  Crown  Drug's  vice  presi- 
dent credits  the  program  itself,  and  the 
promotion  used  in  connection  with  it. 

"VV^e  feel  that  the  program  has  one  of 
the  best  listening  audiences  in  this  mar- 
ket today.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  sup- 
port we  have  had  from  KOME  and  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  we  have  consistently 
supported  the  series  during  these  years 
with  constant  newspaper  advertisting," 
states  Mr.  Bickley.  "The  program  is  fea- 
tured at  all  times  on  our  Crown  win- 
dows, and  it  is  also  carried  in  our  weekly 
newspaper  advertisements." 

In  looking  back  over  its  five  years  of 
sponsorship.  Crown  Drug  is  eminently 
satisfied.  Says  Mr.  Bickley:  "We  are  thor- 
otighly  convinced  that  this  program  has 
done  a  lot  for  us  in  maintaining  good  will 
and  also  in  maintaining  volinue  through 
actuallv  selling  merchandise.  In  our  con- 
sidered opinion,  the  proper  radio  pro- 
gram, over  a  good  radio  station,  properly 
merchandised  and  supported,  can  do  both 
an  institutional  and  a  merchandising 
job." 
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Kadio  Schedule  Expands 
Store  Trading  Area 

HarDey*$,  Nashoille,  Tenn.,  jumps  from  quarter-million  dollar 
annual  business  to  $8,000,000  with  aggressive  merchandising 


FRED  Harvey  is  not  a  man  who  does 
things  in  a  small  way. 

When  he  bought  the  Lebeck  Broth- 
ers Department  Store,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
the  business  was  drifting  along  as  it  had 
for  70  years  with  a  modest  quarter-mil- 
lion dollar  business  a  year. 

Harvey  took  one  look  at  the  situation, 
then  set  the  wheels  in  motion.  Startled 
Nashville  watched  the  new  Harvey's  be- 
come not  just  a  place  to  shop,  biu  a  three- 
ring  circus.  Harvey's  annual  sales  jump- 
ed to  S8,000,000. 

Escalators,  the  first  in  the  mid-south, 
went  into  Harvey's.  The  store  was  re- 
designed along  modernistic  lines  and 
Harvey's  buyers  began  scouring  the 
country  for  hard-to-get  items. 

Fred  Harvey  had  spent  16  years  in  the 
department  store  business.  He  knew  the 
value  of  hard-hitting  advertising.  Thus, 
while  some  of  the  old  line  merchants 
watched  in  awe,  he  appropriated  a  giant 
budget  for  radio,  newspapers  and  bill- 
boards. 

Because  he  was  after  bigger  game  than 
local  business  Harvey  bought  time  on 
WSM  where  50,000  watts  on  a  clear  chan- 
nel beamed  his  sales  message  into  a  sev- 
eral-state area.  Always  quick  to  react  to  a 
good  investment,  Harvey  saw  residts 
from  his  advertising.  Noble  Dury  &  As- 
sociates, Harvey's  radio  agency,  was 
given  the  go-ahead  and  soon  all  fou,r 
Nashville  stations  carried  Harvey's  an- 
nouncements. 

At  WSM,  the  schedule  was  increased 
from  a  few  spots  to  a  total  of  15  (juarter- 
hour  shows  and  II  one-miniile  annouiue- 
ments  each  week. 
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Listener's  Digest,  created  especially  for 
Harvey's  by  Jack  Harris,  then  assistant 
to  Harry  Stone,  station  manager,  is  now 
conducted  five  mornings  a  week  by  Ernie 
Keller.  A  departmentalized  quarter-hour 
of  excerpts  froin  leading  magazines,  local 
news  and  club  meetings  announcements. 
Listener's  Digest  has  a  steady  mid-soiuh 
following. 

Melody  ifi  the  Moriiing,  a  disc-jockey 
show,  is  an  early  morning  featine  Mon- 
day through  Saturday,  and  the  tran- 
scribed Barry  Wood  Shoiv  is  used  four 
afternoons  a  week. 

The  WSM  promotion  department 
placed  car-cards  in  Nashville  busses  to 
call  the  Harvey's  shows  to  the  attention 
of  6, ()()(). 000  monthly  riders.  Plugs  were 
placed  on  WSM  billboards  within  a  100- 
nnle  radius  of  Nashville.  And  the  day 
Harvey's  started  its  new  escalators  riui- 
ning,  WSM  was  on  hand  to  do  a  special 
broadcast  from  the  store. 

"Hart'ey's  Has  It"  is  the  slogan  of  the 
store— bin  it  might  well  be  the  theme  of 
its  radio  ad\ertising  campaign. 
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Select  Programs  for  Specific 
Audience  for  Best  Results 


Two-program  schedule,  morning  and  night,  effective  combination 
for  Armstrong  Department  Store,  Cedar  Rapids,  la„  with 
12  gears  of  radio  to  its  credit 


FULTON 
LEWIS,  JR. 


DOROTHY 
ARNOLD 


^1935,  the  Armstrong  Department 
Store,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  embarked  on 
a  new  advertising  campaign.  Augment- 
ing newspaper  space  and  mailing  lists,  the 
store  tried  radio  for  the  first  time.  That 
was  12  years  ago,  and  the  extensive  pro- 
gramming done  by  Armstrong's  today, 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  spot  announcements 
used  in  1935. 

Because  it  reaches  the  industrial  popu- 
lace of  Cedar  Rapids  and  the  adjacent 
farm  families,  \\^MT  has  carried  all  of 
the  store's  radio  advertising  since  the  in- 
fancy of  the  store's  radio  campaign. 

Varying  its  programs  for  both  male  and 
female  listeners,  Armstrong's  shows  are 
aimed  at  the  entire  family.  At  7:45  a.m., 
Monday  through  Saturday,  WMT  airs 
ihe  Armstrong  Breakfast  Club.  \Vritten 
by  Margaretta  Ellis,  the  store's  radio  di- 
rector, the  show  is  emceed  by  Dorothy 
Arnold,  Armstrong's  commentator  on 
women's   fashions   and   children's   wear. 


However,  the  emphasis  on  this  show  is 
}iot  on  commercials,  biu  rather  on  public 
ser\ice;  weather  reports,  time  signals, 
temperature  checks,  comments  on  com- 
munity activities  for  social  agencies,  and 
salutes  to  outstanding  events  and  cele- 
brations in  Eastern  Iowa,  in  combination 
with  several  recorded  or  transcribed 
popular  tunes,  and  comments  on  the 
latest  fashions.  Thus,  this  15-minute  pro- 
gram btiilds  good  will  and  prestige  with 
an  established  format  that  has  built  a 
large  audience. 

In  addition  to  the  morning  show,  the 
store  presents  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.  at  10:15 
p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday,  to  reach 
the  masculine  audience.  Commercial  ciu- 
ins  are  principally  on  men's  wear  and 
styles. 

\\'ith  two  programs,  each  directed  to  a 
specialized  audience,  Armstrong's  has  es- 
tablished a  progressive  radio  policy. 
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How  ^'Commerciar'  Need 
A  Program  Be? 

Merchandising  restraint  effective  forW^J  Shane,  quality  home 
furnishings  store,  San  Francisco,  whose  radio  series  began 
five  gears  ago  as  a  13-week  experiment 


H 


u  _  _ 

OVV    LONG    DO    YOU    THINK    yOU    Can 

write  about  San  Francisco?"  W.  E. 
S.  Griswold,  Jr.,  president  of  W.  &  J. 
Sloane,  asked  Samuel  Dickson,  radio 
writer  for  NBC  in  San  Francisco. 

Dickson  crossed  his  fingers  and  replied: 
"Thirteen  weeks,  perhaps." 

lliat  was  more  than  208  weeks  ago  .  .  . 
and  the  Sloane  program,  This  Is  Your 
Home,  which  relates  stories  of  old  San 
Francisco,  is  still  going  strong;  going  on 
its  fifth  year  of  continuous  presentation 
over  KPO. 

In  its  four  years,  This  Is  Your  Home 
has  become  a  child  prodigy  in  San  Fran- 
cisco radio.  It  recently  received  the 
"Award  for  Distinctive  Merit"  for  out- 
standing retail  radio  programs  for  1946, 
from  the  jiuy  of  judges  in  a  nationwide 
radio  contest,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  Dickson  is  having  a  book  pub- 
lished based  on  the  material  used  on  the 
broadcasts  and  in  the  30  chapters  in  the 
book  he  has  drawn  upon  more  than  300 
radio  scripts. 

It  was  on  the  100th  anniversary  of 
W.  &  J.  Sloane,  early  in  1943,  that  Dick- 
son first  suggested  writing  a  show  of  this 
type  for  Sloane. 

Sloane  first  began  using  radio  late  in 
1942,  with  a  15-minute  show  presenting 
lives  of  famous  men  in  furniture  .  .  . 
Chipjxndalc,  Sheraton,  etc.,  but  the  his- 
tori(  aspects  of  the  show  far  exceeded  its 
eutertaiiunent  \alue. 

InasmiKh  as  Sloane  is  a  home  furnish- 
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ings  firm,  Dickson  suggested  that  a  radio 
show  be  written  with  "home"  as  the  par- 
amount theme. 

Thereupon  Dickson  was  assigned  to 
write  a  show  with  "San  Franciscana"  as 
the  program  backbone,  and  NBC  an- 
nouncer, Budd  Heyde,  was  assigned  to 
narrate  the  script. 

When  the  first  13  weeks  of  presenting 
the  show  were  completed,  Sloane  real- 
ized that  they  had  fotmd  a  radio  show 
which  suited  their  store;  which  would 
mirror  the  Sloane  tradition  of  quality 
home  finnishings. 

Ten-thirty  each  Sunday  morning  was 
selected  as  the  time  of  presentation  of 
this  half-hotu'  show,  as  Sloane  wanted  to 
reach  all  the  family  ...  at  home. 

The  purpose  of  the  commercials  on 
This  Is  Your  Home  are  twofold:  firstly, 
to  present  the  store  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive; secondly,  to  merchandise  home  fur- 
nishings. The  conmiercials  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  store  ....  never  blatant, 
never  overly  commercial.  Much  of  the  fan 
mail  is  devoted  to  comments  concerning 
the  reserved.  j)leasant  manner  of  Sloane 
radio  merchandising. 

Subject  matter  for  the  opening  and 
closing  commercials,  which  coordinate 
with  current  newspaper  advertising,  is 
sent  to  Dickson,  who  weaves  the  merchan- 
dising theme  into  the  story  for  that  par- 
ticular day. 

Among  the  civic-minded  programs  in 
\vhich  TJiis  Is  Your  Home  has  partici- 
(Continued  on  page  178) 
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Sponsors  Cooperate  to 
Improve  Radio  Standards 

^ith  90%  of  its  mmimum  budget  exceeded  2  weeks  before  air 
.ime,  WELM  fmds  sponsors  anxious  to  improue  radio  starydards 
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Ew  230-watt  stations  hits  the  air 
operating  in  the  black!" 

It  may  sound  like  a  far-fetched  head- 
ine,  but  it's  a  very  likely  possibility  for 
WELM,  Elmira,  N.Y.,  which  exceeded 
)0  per  cent  of  its  minimiun  budget  two 
A^eeks  before  airtime. 

How  a  station  in  a  city  with  a  popula- 
;ion  of  47,000,  which  already  had  a  well 
established  radio  station,  accomplished 
his  objective,  is  a  story  of  interest  to  radio 
jtation  personnel  and  to  radio  adver- 
;isers. 

shoulders  responsibility 

At  the  outset,  the  management  an- 
lounced  its  intention  to  shoulder  the  re- 
;ponsibility  of  the  broadcaster  in  main- 
;aining  that  (1)  every  interested  civic 
yroup  should  have  access  to  Class  A  or  B 
lirtime,  (2)  radio  commercialization  has 
3een  excessive,  (3)  in  the  public  interest, 
emphasis  must  be  on  programs  rather 
han  spot  announcements,  and  (4)  a  good 
locally  produced  program,  with  local  tal- 
ent, can  more  than  hold  its  own  against 
iny  network  show\ 

To  bear  out  these  statements,  civic 
groups  were  offered  both  time  and  as- 
iistance  in  planning  radio  programs,  on 
:he  basis  that  only  well  planned  and  pro- 
duced programs  achieve  the  results  their 
aroducers  desire. 

This  spirit  of  cooperation  and  assist- 
mce  was  astonishing,  to  say  the  least,  to 
i  local  union  who  had  previously  had  to 
buy  time  to  the  tune  of  national  Class  A 
f'ates  for  a  quarter-hour  for  non-political 
:)roadcasts.    Ihis  in  a  communitv  where 
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the  organization  in  question  represented 
30  per  cent  of  the  population! 

With  civic  groups  behind  them,  J.  Rob- 
ert Meachem,  owner-manager,  and  Pres- 
ton L.  Taplin,  production  manager,  told 
advertisers  that  radio  could  do  a  mtich 
better  job  than  it  has  been  doing,  and  the 
team  set  out  to  prove  its  words. 

High  commercial  standards 

No  punches  were  pulled.  Advertisers 
were  told  that  the  length  of  commercial 
copy  would  be  shorter  than  what  the  same 
dollar  would  buy  elsewhere,  and  further- 
more all  copy  must  have  the  seal  of  ap- 
proval of  the  WTLM  continuity  depart- 
ment. In  addition,  no  middle  commer- 
cials were  acceptable.  No  more  than  eight 
one-minute  announcements  were  accepta- 
ble on  any  half  hour.  It  added  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  WTLM  published  rate  card 
showed  maximum  commercial  time  al- 
lowances as  much  less  than  that  allowed 
by  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters, and  in  some  cases,  it  was  30  per 
cent  less. 

Still  w^orking  in  the  behalf  of  ^VELM 
(Continued  on  page  178) 
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AIRING 

THE  NEW 


New  radio  programs  worth  reading 
about.    No    result    figures    as    yet. 


Department  Stares 

MILE  HIGH  FARMER  For  many  years,  Sears 
Roebuck  R:  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,  has  been 
interested  in  4-H  Club  work  and  the  de- 
velopment of  agi'icLiltiue  in  the  state.  One 
evidence  of  this  interest  is  the  Sears  Foun- 
dation, which  each  year  grants  several 
scholarships  to  agricultural  colleges 
throughout  the  nation. 

Most  recent  evidence  of  this  interest  is 
its  sponsorship  of  KOA's  Mile  High 
Farmer,  a  service  and  information  pro- 
gram for  farmers  and  stockmen.  A  KOA 
sustainer  since  October,  1944,  sponsor- 
ship of  the  series  offered  Sears  another 
opportunity  for  service.  In  addition,  it 
represented  a  means  of  reaching  the  farm 
audience  in  the  interests  of  the  various 
lines  of  farm  machinery,  equipment  and 
other  Sears  merchandise. 

Part  of  the  service  is  last-miniue  weath- 
er reports,  livestock  market  summaries 
and  estimated  receipts.  Interviews  with 
agricultural  specialists  and  with  ranchers 
are  a  part  of  the  format.  Featiuing  KOA 
agricultural  director,  Hal  Rcnollct,  the 
program  also  includes  details  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  4-H  Clidjs  and  Future 
Farmers  of  America. 

Sears  district  manager.  Wade  Hamp- 
ton, signed  the  52-week  contract  which 
was  arranged  by  KOA  accoiuit  executive 
Duncan  McC^oll. 

AIRFAX:    Broadcast    Schedule:    Monday    through    Satur- 
day,   6:00-6:30    a.m. 
Preceded  By:   Varied. 
Followed  By:   Participation  Program. 
Sponsor:   Sears   Roebuck    8C  Co. 
Station:    KOA,   Denver,   Colo. 
Power:    50.000  watts. 
Population:   450,000. 
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COMMENT:  Here's  another  example  o 
service  in  the  public  interest.  That  the 
sponsor,  in  such  cases,  anticipates  sale 
as  the  result  of  such  service  doesn't  de 
tract  one  whit  from  the  value  of  tha 
service  nor  from  the  credit  due  the  spon 
sor  for  his  gesture. 


Department  Store 

TIMELY  TOPICS  To  make  \V^\LB,  Albany 
Georgia,  listeners  conscious  of  Rosen 
berg's  Department  Store,  its  separate 
departments  and  store  services,  as  the  on( 
store  for  all  their  needs,  Rosenberg's  pre 
sents  a  daily  series  of  Timely  Topics. 

Local  news  and  special  features  of  in 
terest  to  women  obtained  from  pres 
wires  are  combined  with  Timely  Topic 
about  store  merchandise.  Local  news  i 
provided  from  the  daily  paper  news  roon 
(paper  gets  credit),  with  additional  loca 
items  from  listeners  and  other  soiuxes. 

A  different  store  department  is  fea 
tured  each  day.  Opening  commercial  is 
departmental  institutional,  with  the  clos 
ing  commercial  featuring  store  institu 
tional  copy.  Middle  commercial  is  strict 
ly  merchandising  copy  about  an  item  oi 
related  items  in  the  particular  depart 
ment  promoted  that  day.  Rotation  plar 
for  departments  is  designed  to  create  th( 
effect  of  a  complete  store-wide  campaigi 
which  avoids  the  pitfalls  of  a  stereotypec 
form  of  advertisement. 

Occasional  interviews  with  local  per 
sonalities  are  featiued  on  the  program 
On  such  occasions,  the  person  interview 
ed  receives  a  gift  from  the  sponsor.  Pres 
en  tat  ion  of  the  gift  becomes  a  con  versa 
tional  commercial. 

AIRFAX:   First  Broadcast:  October   1,    1945. 

Broadcast    Schedule:    Monday    through    Friday,    1:30 

1:45  p.m. 

Preceded  By:  Long  Ago  and  Far  Away. 

Followed  By:  Singing  Strings. 

Sponsor:    Rosenberg's   Department  Store. 

Station:   WALB,   Albany,  Ga. 

Power:    1,000   watts. 

Population:  23,380. 

COMMENT:  Here's  a  variation  on  th( 
"beamed"  technique  which  should  prove 
elfectixe  in  smaller  markets  where  lh( 
sales  volume  for  indi\idual  department: 
does  not  justify  a  jjrogram  devoted  en 
tirely   to   one   luiit   of  store   operations 
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uch  a  program  creates  the  effect  of  a 
Lore-wide  campaign,  and  at  the  same 
ime  it  can  be  designed  to  reflect  the  par- 
icular  cliaracter  of  the  store. 


Department  Stores 

PORTS  PARADE  There's  more  to  the  Spor^5 
Parade  broadcast  over  WJR,  Detroit, 
dich.,  than  beating  the  driuiis  for  hot 
ports  news.  The  latest  returns  in  the  na- 
ional  and  local  sports  fields,  rewritten 
rom  news  wires  and  press  services,  plus 
ocal  sources,  is  an  important  part  of  the 
)ackage,  but  it's  only  one  part  of  the 
ormat. 

Chalk-talks,  an  editorial  feature  offer- 
ng  educational  facts  about  sports;  A 
HigJi  ScJiool  Corner,  a  brief  news  story 
)r  tribute  to  some  athlete,  team  or  coach 
n  the  area;  a  feature  story  of  an  inspira- 
ional  nature,  designed  to  appeal  to  all 
isteners,  and  a  sports  question  of  a  pro- 
/ocative  nature  which  is  answered  on  the 
ollowing  broadcast,  keep  the  Sports 
^arade  moving  along. 

Two  commercials,  in  addition  to  open- 
ng  and  closing  credit  lines,  carry  the 
iales  story  for  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company. 

W^JR  sports  director,  Don  Wattrick, 
iocs  the  quarter-hour  series  aired  at  6:30 
p.m.,  three  times  weekly.  In  addition,  he 
does  a  Monday  through  Friday  Sports 
Brief  at  5:30  p.m.  After  hockey  and  bas- 
ketball games,  listeners  hear  him  in  Cap- 
\nile  Resumes  at  11:15  p.m.,  with  the  Sun- 
day airing  of  this  feature  at  11:30  p.m. 
He  also  airs  play-by-play  action  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  gridiron  matches. 

AIRFAX:   Broadcast  Schedule:  M-W-F,  6:30-6:45  p.m. 
sponsor:  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 
Station:   WJR,   Detroit,   Mich. 
Power:    50,000  watts. 
Population:    1,775,861. 

COMMENT:  Sports  fans  are  as  loyal  to 
their  favorite  announcers  as  they  are  to 


their  favorite  teams.  It's  tlie  best  possililc 
reason  for  picking  a  sportscaster  with  an 
estal)iished  audience.  (For  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company's 
attitude  toward  radio  as  an  advertising 
medium,  see  Radio  Showmansimp  Maga- 
zine, August,  1945,  p.  2(')\.) 


Drug  Stores 

SONS  OF  THE  PIONEERS  When  the  G.  S. 
Drug  Company,  Marshalltown,  la.,  set 
out  to  reach  the  rural  listener  via  radio 
and  KFjB,  it  selected  a  program  that  had 
a  sure-fire  appeal  to  that  audience,  name- 


ly. Sons  of  the  Pioneers.  Series  brings  to 
the  farm  group  good  noon-time  listen- 
ing, plus  the  latest  in  seasonal  farm-drug 
"buys." 

Straight  forward  commercials,  devoted 
entireh  to  farm  drugs  and  serums,  carry 
the  sales  burden  for  the  G.  S.  Drug  Com- 
pany, "Central  Iowa's  Busiest  Drugstore." 
Two  commercials  are  used  on  each  broad- 
cast, with  the  same  item  or  items  featured 
on  both. 

To  promote  the  show,  35  promotion 
spots  a  week  are  used,  in  addition  to  store 
posters  in  the  G.  S.  Drug  Store.  Program 
mention  is  also  included  in  the  sponsor's 
newspaper  advertisements.  Since  the  pro- 
gram is  aired  at  12:30  p.m.,  and  the  KFJB 
frequency  is  1230  Kcs,  most  of  the  pro- 
motion spots  are  built  around  the  slogan, 
"12:30  at  1230." 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:  October  14,  1946. 

Broadcast   Schedule:    Monday    through    Friday,    12:30- 

12:45   p.m. 

Preceded  By:   News. 

Followed  By:  John  J.  Anthony. 

Sponsor:   G.   S.   Drug  Company. 

Station:  KFJB,  Marshalltown,  la. 

Power:    250   watts. 

Population:    19,750. 

Producer:  Teleways  Radio  Productions,  Inc. 

COMMENT:  More  and  more  local  adver- 
tisers are  following  the  lead  of  the  net- 
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work  advertisers  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
gramming. Good  entertainment  is  com- 
ing into  its  own  as  the  best  possible  medi- 
um for  carrying  the  commercials,  regard- 
less of  the  purpose  of  the  campaign,  since 
good  entertainment  can  do  either  a  sales 
or  an  institutional  job.  Series  here  has 
done  yeoman  service  for  a  wide  variety 
of  sponsors,  both  on  a  local  and  regional 
basis. 


the  need  for  and  interest  in  news  inter- 
pretation is  on  the  increase.  In  using  such 
a  series  as  the  basis  for  spot  operations, 
the  advertiser  simplifies  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  broadcast  advertising,  with  uni- 
formity of  production  assured.  In  this 
case,  the  sponsor  has  the  added  advan- 
tage of  having  big-name,  established  tal- 
ent as  a  special  listener  inducement  for 
building  local  audiences  in  jigtime. 


Manufacturing 


BACKGROUND  OF  THE  NEWS  When  WTCN, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  listeners  tune-in  for 
Background  of  the  News,  their  commen- 
tator isn't  taking  roiuine  press  releases 
and  wire  copy  for  the  basis  of  her  re- 
marks. What  Sheelah  Carter  has  to  draw 
from  in  her  interpretations  of  the  news 
is  a  background  of  travel,  research  and 
reporting  of  events  in  the  news  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  All  this  is  supplement- 
ed with  government  work  in  England 
and  advertising  agency  experience  both 
in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  broadcasting  experience  and  lec- 
ture tours. 

With  two  daily  brbadcasts,  she  is  heard 
over  WTCN  and  a  special  network  of 
midwest  stations,  with  the  U.S.  Bedding 
Company  as  sponsor.  The  12:00  (noon) 
broadcast  is  heard  over  WTCN  and 
KATE,  Albert  Lea.  The  4:00  p.m.  broad- 
cast is  broadcast  daily  over  WTCN,  and 
is  also  broadcast  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Fridav  over  WEAU,  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.,  and  WJMC,  Rice  Lake.  Monday 
through  Friday  the  4:00  p.m.  quarter- 
hour  is  also  aired  over  KWMO,  W^inona, 
Minn.  In  addition,  a  recording  of  the 
4:00  p.m.  broadcast  is  sent  air  express, 
broadcast  the  following  morning  over 
KOWH,  Omaha,  Nebn  In  the  smaller 
conmumities  in  which  the  broadcasts  are 
aired,  there  is  a  dealer  tie-in  with  King 
Koii,  Hi  I n  R  Si  I  I  I'  Products. 

AIRFAX:    First  Broadcast:    February   3,    1947. 

Broadcast   Schedule:    Monday    through    Friday,    12:00- 

12:15    p.m.;    4:00-4:15    p.m. 

Sponsor:    U.  S.    Bedding   Company. 

Station:   WTCN,   Minneapolis-St.   Paul,   Minn. 

Power:   5,000  watts. 

Population:  488.687. 

COMMENT:  W  liilc  \v;ii"s  ciul  cliniiiKilcd 
some   ol    llic    nil incdKuy   ol    news    \ahic. 


Men's  Wear 

REVIEWS  AND  PREVIEWS  In  a  college  town 
there  are  two  topics  of  pretty  general 
interest  among  masculine  collegians, 
namely,  sports  and  dance  music.  Rowles 
Men's  Store,  Bozeman,  Mont.,  combines 
both  interests  in  a  KXLQ  feature,  Re- 
x'iews  and  Previews. 

Aired  thrice  weekly,  the  sports  Re- 
views portion  of  the  quarter-hour  series 
features  sports  news  of  the  last  few  days, 
with  scores  and  highlights  of  particular 
events.  The  Previeius  segment  covers  the 
high  spots  of  up-coming  sporting  events. 

Mixed  in  equal  portion  on  the  series  is 
a  musical  Review  of  a  big-name  band. 
The  final  musical  number  on  each  pro- 
gram Previews  the  band  to  be  featured  on 
the  next  program. 

Commercials  for  Rowles,  "TJie  place 
to  go  for  the  names  you  know''  feature 
brand  name  men's  furnishings. 

A  radio  advertiser  on  KXLQ  since 
April,  1944,  Rowles  presents  another 
version  of  the  series  each  Saturday,  6:45- 
7:00  p.m.,  as  a  sequel  to  Touchdown  Tips 
Avliich  the  firm  sponsored  during  the  1946 
lo()tl)a]l  season. 

AIRFAX:   First  Broadcast:  July   1,   1946. 

Broadcast    Schedule:    W-F,     12:00-12:15     p.m.;    Sat., 

6:45-7:00  p.m. 

Preceded  By:   Women  in  the  News. 

Followed  By:   Women   in  White. 

Sponsor:   Rowles  Men's  Stores. 

Station:  KXLQ,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Power:    250   watts. 

Population:  8,65  5. 

COMMENT:  Broach  asling  witli  a  specific 
j)inpose,  to  a  specific  audience  at  a  lime 
thai  audience  is  available  just  about  sums 
up  I  he  basic  essentials  for  a  successful 
lacho  ( ampaign.  With  those  key  pieces  in 
|)la((  .  the  rest  of  the  jig-saw  is  almost  cer- 
laiu  lo  lall  into  line. 
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Participating 


SHOPPING  WITH  POLLY  When  WLAW  lis- 
teners go  Shopping  with  Polly  ihey  just 
about  cover  the  town  of  Lowell,  Mass. 
With  ten  cooperative  sponsors,  the  pro- 
gram features  the  latest  shopping  news 
from  a  department  store,  a  furniture 
store,  a  jeweler,  a  beauty  salon  and  a 
flower  shop,  others. 

While   the   program   is   comparatively 
new,    neither    its    featured    announcer, 


Bertha  Huse,  nor  the  time  of  her  broad- 
casts are  strangers  to  \VLA\V  listeners. 
For  almost  six  years  mikestress  Huse  pre- 
sented a  daily  shopping  news  program 
for  the  A.  G.  Pollard  Compaxy,  using 
the  personal  tie-in  title,  Polly  Palmer, 
same  time,  same  station,  same  frec|uency. 
Among  the  first  to  sign  on  for  cooperative 
sponsorship  of  the  new  series:  the  A.  G. 
Pollard  Company. 

AIRFAX:    Musical   interludes    frame  the  shopping  news. 
First  Broadcast:  January  1,   1947. 

Broadcast    Schedule:     Monday    through    Friday,    8:45- 
9:00  a.m. 

Sponsors:  A.  G.  Pollard  Company;  A.  E.  O'Heir 
Company,  furniture;  Edmund  L.  Belley,  jeweler; 
Vogue  Beauty  Salon;  Simmons  Upholstering  Com- 
pany; Alice  Cote  Slenderizing  Company;  Lawrence 
Slenderizing  Company;  Feeney's  Flower  Shop  and 
Swan's,  wotnen's  hat  and  bag  shop,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Station:  WLAW,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Power:   50,000  watts. 

COMMENT:  Newspaper  readership  sur- 
veys indicate  that  one  of  the  basic  incen- 
tives for  subscriptions  is  the  attraction 
of  local  advertisements.  That  same  ap- 
peal can  be  established  for  specific  pro- 
grams on  the  radio  schedule.  Certainly, 
an  out-and-out  shopping  program  is  more 
effective  than  one  disguised  with  a  lot  of 
window  dressing,  then  presented  in  the 
guise  of  entertainment.  At  this  particu- 
lar time,  due  to  war  born  shortages  and 
scarcities,  news  of  merchandise  is  of  even 
greater  interest  to  prospective  buyers 
than  in  normal  times. 


SHOWMANSHIP 
IN  ACTION 

Promotions  and  merchandising  stunts. 

Grocery  Stores 

POLLY  APPLE  Just  about  the  most  popu- 
lar girl  in  Opelika,  Ala.,  is  Polly  Apple, 
and  the  Big  Apple  Super  Market  has  had 
almost  five  years  in  which  to  test  out  her 
popularity  with  WJHO  listeners.  As  far 
as  store  manager,  Cecil  Priddy,  is  con- 
cerned, Polly  Apple  is  the  girl  for  him. 
With  the  Big  Apple  reporting  its  biggest 
business  in  its  history,  it  gives  much  of 
the  credit  to  this  radio  series. 

This  quarter-hour  feature,  aired  three 
times  weekly,  features  a  Sugar  Bowl  con- 
test. Listeners  send  in  their  names  and 
addresses,  and  all  names  are  placed  in  the 
Sugar  Bowl.  For  each  name  placed  in  the 
bowl,  there  is  also  a  blank  piece  of  paper. 
When  Mr.  Appleseed  draws  a  slip  from 
the  bowl,  it's  worth  a  dollar's  worth  of 
groceries  to  the  person  whose  name  is 
drawn.  If  a  blank  slip  comes  out  of  the 
bowl,  the  grocery  award  increases  in  the 
amount  of  one  dollar. 

Polly  Apple  really  goes  to  town  once  a 
month  when  ten  or  fifteen  grocery  items 
are  awarded  to  the  names  drawn  from 
the  bowl,  in  addition  to  the  regular  Sugar 
Boivl  award. 

AIRFAX:  Broadcast  Schedule:  M-W-F,  8:45-9:00  a.m. 
Sponsor:  Big  Apple  Super  Market. 
Station:   WJHO,  Opelika,  Ala. 
Power:  250  watts. 
Population:   8,487. 

COMMENT:  A  give-away  which  introduces 
the  sponsor's  product  to  the  listening 
audience  has  much  to  recomxmend  it,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  listener  interest 
and  increased  product  use.  Gimmicks 
here  which  suggest  the  name  of  the  spon- 
sor help  increase  sponsor  identification. 
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Manufacturers 

TUNES  AND  TALES  FROM  TRILON  What 
KROW \  San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif., 
listeners  get  from  the  Trilon  Record 
Manufacturing  Company  is  a  weekly 
package  of  the  12  latest  Trilon  releases. 
AV'hat  Trilon  gets  from  listeners  are  hu- 
man interest  stories,  with  $10.00  awarded 
each  week  to  the  listener  who  submits  the 
best  story.  The  recordings  and  the  stories, 
in  combination,  make  up  Tunes  and 
Tales  froffi  Trilon.  Four  stories  and  the 
12  recordings  fill  oiu  the  hour-long  Sun- 
day program  that  it  aired  at  1 1 :30  a.m. 

With  50  per  cent  of  the  Trilon  adver- 
tising budget  already  devoted  to  radio, 
results  from  the  broadcast  medium  have 
been  such  that  increased  use  of  the  air- 
waves is  contemplated. 

Courtesy  announcements,  weekly  news- 
paper program  reminders,  direct  mail 
and  general  point  of  sale  displays  are  a 
part  of  the  promotional  package  to  hypo 
audiences.  Hooperating:  3.1. 

Six  commercials,  clocked  at  one  min- 
ute, are  used  on  each  broadcast. 

AIRFAX:   First  Broadcast:   February   15,    1947. 
Sponsor:   Trilon  Record   Mfg.   Co. 
Station:   KROW,  San  Francisco-Oakland,   Calif. 

COMMENT:  Devices  which  establish  a 
feeling  of  personal  identification  with  a 
program  among  individual  listeners  are 
useful  both  from  the  sales  and  the  insti- 
tutional angle.  Such  gimmicks  are  par- 
ticularly valuable  when  the  program  it- 
self is  one  with  broad  general  appeal. 


Men's  Wear 

CHAMPIONS  ON  PARADE  For  the  sports  fan. 
there's  a  ten-minute  Cliampions  on  Pa- 
rade game  in  progress  six  times  weekly 
over  WIND,  Chicago,  111.  It's  good  listen- 
ing for  those  who  sit  on  the  listener's 
bench,  but  its  sponsor,  Bakr  Bros.  & 
Prodik  also  make  ii  worth  the  while  of 
those  who  get  actively  into  the  game. 

Listeners  send  in  lOO-word  biogiaphies 
of  their  favorite  sports  stars,  naming  the 
championship  that  he  or  his  team  won. 
These  sketches  are  worked  into  a  series 
of  clues,  two  of  which  are  musical.  Ob- 
ject for  listeners:  to  identify  the  cham- 
pion in  as  few  (lues  as  possible. 


Listeners  whose  letters  are  used  are 
rewarded  w^ith  a  pair  of  tickets  to  the 
outstanding  sports  event  of  the  week,  and 
the  chance  to  get  ducats  to  top  sporting 
events  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the 
mail  pull,  according  to  Larry  Kurt/.e, 
Kuttner  ^  Kuttner,  Inc.,  radio  director. 
Additional  incentive  to  join  the  Cham- 
pions on  Parade:  a  merchandise  certifi- 
cate good  at  the  West  Side  clothing 
house. 

The  program  was  designed  to  hold  the 
tremendous  audience  of  the  Baer  Bros. 
&  Prodie  Baseball  Qiiiz  heard  every  dav 
throughout  the  simimer  just  before  the 
Cub  game  broadcasts  over  WIND. 

Evidence  that  Cliampions  on.  Parade 
turned  in  a  good  batting  average  for  its 
sponsor:  series  established  the  highest 
Hooper  on  the  station  after  6:30  p.m.; 
pulled  three  times  as  much  mail  as  was 
anticipated  and  delivered  its  audience  at 
a  lower  cost  per  thousand  than  other 
comparable  shows. 

Series  has  been  used  for  institutional 
achertising  in  combination  with  news  of 
special  sales  and  bids  for  mail  order  busi- 
ness. 

AIRFAX:  Series  is  written  by  Jim  McDonough,  with 
Larry  Kurtze  as  producer  and  Linn  Burton  as  emcee. 
Broadcast  Schedule:  Monday  through  Saturday,  7:05- 
7:15  p.m. 

Sponsor:  Baer  Brothers  8C  Prodie. 
Station:  WIND.  Chicago,  111. 
Power:   5,000  watts. 
Population:    3,440.420. 
Agency:   Kuttner  8C  Kuttner,  Inc. 

COMMENT:  Audiences  aren't  born,  they're 
made.  And  the  advertiser  who  has  cor- 
nered for  himself  a  portion  of  the  total 
listening  audience  runs  the  risk  of  losing 
manv  of  these  listeneres  if  he  suspends 
operations  over  a  period  of  time.  If  that 
audience  has  been  won  through  a  season- 
al type  of  broadcast,  it's  good  sense  to  fol- 
low-through with  another  program  that 
will  appeal  to  this  same  listening  group. 
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I  Women's  Wear 

MUSIC  FOR  YOU  The  Town  &  Coumrv 
Shop,  Sa\annah,  Ga.,  wanted  a  program 
which  would  attract  the  attention  of 
women  interested  in  a  better  grade  of 
( loihing.  It  also  wanted  a  program  hook 
which  would  create  store  traffic  without 
detracting  from  the  atmosphere  of  dig- 
nity and  authenticity  which  its  shop  and 
merchandise  created. 

Music  For  You  was  the  answer.  A  tran- 
scribed musical  program  built  to  order 
h  om  the  WSAV  library,  Music  For  You 
accents  brightness  and  freshness  of  musi- 
cal arrangement  of  light  classics,  show 
tunes  and  hit  songs  which  have  survived 
the  test  of  transient  popularity.  Music  is 
])resented  in  a  balanced  mixture  of  or- 
chestral and  \  ocal  arrangements  by  a  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies  who  combines  dignity 
with  a  casual  touch. 

The  merchandising  hook  is  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  quiet  and  informative  and, 
believable  commercial  copy.  Each  W^ed- 
nesday  the  master  of  ceremonies  describes 
the  Town  &  Country  Jane  E?igel  Fashion 
of  the  Week,  a  dress  distinctive  for  style 
or  value,  or  both.  The  audience  is  told 
that  the  dress  will  be  given  to  the  first 
lady  who  can  identify  it  on  the  dress  racks 
of  the  shop  the  following  day;  no  strings, 
I  no  limiting  provisions  of  prior  or  future 
'.  sales.  The  contest  is  open  to  everyone  who 
wishes  to  enter. 

AIRFAX:    First   Broadcast:    March,    1947. 

Broadcast  Schedule:  T-W-Th,  7:30-7:45  p.m. 
(         Sponsor:   Town   8C  Country  Shop. 
Station:  WSAV,  Savannah,  Georgia. 
Power:  250  watts. 

COMMENT:     Pulling    power    of    the    pro- 

giam,  as  evidenced  by  store  traffic,  is  ex- 
.  cellent  and  the  contest  hook  has  succeed- 
I  ed  in  bringing  the  type  of  listener  the 

sponsor   want    to   reach    into    the   shop. 

Which  indicates  that  the  materials  for 
i   successful  programs  are  available  to  any 

station  if  time  and  thought  are  devoted 

to  reaching  the  right  combination  for  the 

problem  at  hand. 


How  music  proved  to  be  effective  for  another 
women's  wear  shop  is  told  in  the  February,  1947 
issue,  page  51. 


PRODUCES 

QUALITY 

TRANSCRIBED 

RADIO 

SHOWS 


EASY  ACES: 

America's  funniest  husband  and 
wife.  Three  or  five  quarter  houri 
per  week  that  mean  prestige  and 
popularity    for    you. 


That  just  gives  you  an  idea.  The  biggest 
advertisers  in  the  nation  (as  well  as  many 
of  the  smallest)  are  sponsoring  Ziv  tran- 
scribed programs — and,  because  other 
advertisers  pay  their  pro-rata  single-city 
rate,  these  big-name,  big-time  shows  are 
available  to  you  at  a  mere  fraction  of 
their  cost. 

WRITE  FOR 
AVAILABILITIES 


Nf W      TOtK 
CAGO  HOllYWOOO 
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*"-  PROOF  0'  THE 
PUDDING 


Results  based  on  sales,  mails, 
surveys,  long  runs  and  the 
growth  of  the  business  itself. 


Farm  Supplies 

OLD  TIMERS  There's  but  one  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  why  the  Farm  Supply 
Company,  Hamburg,  Iowa,  is  going  into 
its  fifth  year  of  consecutive  sponsorship 
of  Old  Timers  over  KFNF,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  and  owner,  V.  P.  McNall,  has  it: 
"It  gives  us  all  the  business  we  can  han- 
dle at  the  present  time." 

Beamed  at  a  peak  noon-day  farm  lis- 
tening audience,  the  series  features  five 
members  of  the  KFNF  staff  in  old  time 
fiddling,  solos,  duets,  other  musical  com- 
binations for  listeners  who  enjoy  the 
square-dance  and  folk  ballads. 

Radio  is  the  only  advertising  provided 
for  in  the  Farm  Supply  budget.  Commer- 
cials in  the  conversational  vein  create  the 
effect  of  a  family  discussion,  with  the 
current  emphasis  on  what  new  and  used 
equipment  is  available  for  immediate  de- 
livery. Such  information  is  supplemented 
with  information  on  the  care  of  ma- 
chinery and  forecasts  obtained  from  vari- 
ous releases  on  new  machinery. 

AIRFAX:     Series     is    aired     Monday    through     Saturday, 
12:15-12:30  p.m. 
Sponsor:    Farm  Supply  Company. 
Station:   KFNF,   Shenandoah,   Iowa. 
Power:    1,000  watts. 

COMMENT:  When  radio  alone  is  given 
tlic  entire  sales  burden,  there's  no  and- 
if-or-but  about  results.  Here's  additional 
evidence  for  the  records  that  radio  can 
consistently,  over  a  period  of  years,  meet 
just  such  a  challenge.  While  consistency 
in  itself  is  an  important  factor,  it  can't 
in  itself  carry  the  entire  burden  of  suc- 
cess. It  also  recjuires  the  right  selection  of 
time,  station,  program  and  aiicliciKc. 


Women's  Wear 

FASHION  NEWS  Skirts  may  be  long  or 
short,  waistlines  high  or  low,  but  since 
1941,  WPAY,  Portsmouth,  O.,  listeners 
ha\e  got  their  Fashion  News  from  Atlas 
Fashions.  A  ten-minute  program  design- 
ed primarily  for  women,  the  show  is 
broadcast  by  remote  control  from  the 
Atlas  Fashions  Fourth  Floor  Radio 
Booth.  Object:  to  create  a  fashion  con- 
scious clientele. 

Comments  William  Atlas,  president  of 
Atlas  Fashions:  "We  find  much  interest 
in  this  program  and  we  feel  that  we  have 
an  important  listening  audience.  Certain 
commercials  run  in  connection  with  the 
broadcast  have  brought  almost  instan- 
taneous results." 

News  of  feminine  fashions  is  some- 
times given  in  monologue,  sometimes  as 
dialogue  between  Sallie  Ann,  Atlas  per- 
sonal shopper,  and  various  members  of 
the  firm's  staff. 

Not  one  to  put  all  its  eggs  in  one  bas- 
ket. Atlas  Fashions  also  sponsors  the 
6:00  p.m.  news,  Monday  through  Friday. 
During  the  fall  and  winter  months,  it 
adds  Furs  On  Parade,  a  quarter-hour, 
transcribed  show  to  its  schedule.  Other 
shows  come  and  go.  Among  them  two 
half-hour  programs.  Cavalcade  of  Swim 
Suits,  and  eight  quarter-hour  American 
Legion  shows.  On  August  5,  1946,  Atlas 
took  on  sponsorship  of  Easy  Aces  on  a 
three-a-week  basis. 

Three  brief  Fashion  News  commer- 
cials give  the  build-up  to  specific  depart- 
ments, with  the  closing  announcement 
weighted  on  the  institutional  side.  Ex- 
ample: 

"Atlas  Fashions  were  established  in  1895.  This 
is  the  52nd  year  that  Atlas'  have  been  catering  to 
Scioto  Anns.  Whether  the  shadow  you  cast  is  large 
or  small,  short  or  tall,  you'll  find  your  special  size 
at  Atlas  Fashions." 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:  December  26,   1941. 
Broadcast   Schedule:    M-W-F,    10:15-10:25    a.m. 
Sponsor:   Atlas   Fashions. 
Station:   WPAY,  Portsmouth,  O. 
Power:  250  watts. 
Population:    5  3,304. 

COMMENT:  Specialty  shops  generally  have 
found  radio  a  successful  advertising  me- 
diinn.  As  evidenced  by  the  consistent 
and  concentrated  schedule,  sponsor  here 
is  no  exception. 
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JOHNNY 
ON  THE  SPOT 


News,  reviews  and  tips  on  spot 
announcements  in  this  column. 


AROUND  THE  TOWN 

On  the  theory  that  every  station  has  a 
listening  audience,  the  Denver  Dairy 
Council  elects  not  to  overlook  any  bets. 
What  it  maintains  on  five  Denver,  Colo., 
radio  stations  is  a  daily  schedule  of  spot 
announcements.  Time  selection  is  made 
on  the  basis  of  periods  in  which  Hooper 
ratings  give  the  various  stations  the  largest 
proportion  of  available  listeners.  Says 
Bob  Betts,  Bob  Betts  Adv.  Agcy.:  "This 
plan  has  been  followed  for  several  years 
and  is  highly  successful  in  propagandiz- 
ing the  use  of  milk  and  other  dairy  prod 
ucts." 


Oregon."   Firm  has 
four  years. 


used  radio  for  over 


SALE'S  THE  THING 

When  sales  are  the  object  of  an  adver- 
tising campaign,  the  spot  announcement 
is  not  unlike  the  lowly  acorn.  Great  oaks 
grew  in  Portsmouth  O.,  for  two  sponsors 
as  the  result  of  spot  announcement  sched- 
ules over  WPAY. 

The  Fairtrace  Shoe  Store,  out  of  the 
business  district,  using  WPAY  as  its  only 
advertising  medium,  ran  five  spot  an- 
nouncements to  be  scheduled  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  traffic  department,  over  a 
three-day  period.  Within  the  week  fol- 
lowing the  first  announcement,  Fair- 
trace  gave  full  credit  to  WPAY  for  sell- 
ing over  500  pairs  of  play  shoes.  Approxi- 
mate item  advertising  cost:  2.9  per  cent. 

Equally  jubilant  was  Blackburn's 
Market  and  Lunch,  New  Boston,  O., 
which  used  WPAY  as  its  only  advertising 
medium,  ran  six  one-minute  announce- 
ments. Within  36  hours,  Blackburn's  had 
sold  521  watermelons  at  $1.75  each.  Ap- 
proximate advertising  cost:  1.8  per  cent. 


BASICALLY  SOUND 

War-time  restrictions  hit  a  great  many 
businesses,  but  in  Portland,  Ore.,  one 
Dodge-Plymouth  dealer  fought  it  out 
his  own  way.  When  Joe  Fisher,  Distri- 
butor, couldn't  get  any  more  new  cars, 
he  went  out  after  used  ones.  KXL  helped 
him  get  them  and  sell  them.  When  the 
cars  on  the  road  began  to  wear  out,  he 
built  up  his  service  department.  KXL 
pitched  in  to  help  him  sell  service.  When 
the  help  situation  took  a  tail  spin,  with 
a  premium  on  skilled  mechanics,  he  turn- 
ed again  to  KXL.  Again  radio  came 
through. 

Comments  J.  O.  Fisher:  "Radio  has 
been  a  tremendous  force  in  the  building 
of  good  will  not  only  in  Portland  but  in 
the  outlying  districts.  Radio  has  helped 
us  carry  out  a  policy  of  good  will  and 
sound  merchandising  which  has  made 
our  company  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 


SMOKE  DREAMS 

Long  known  as  the  home  of  expert  pipe 
craftsmanship,  the  Holt  Pipe  Shop,  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  also  sends  Holt's  original 
pipe  mixture  to  smokers  from  the  Jersey 
shore  to  California.  Since  1908  it  has  re- 
mained in  the  same  location.  But  in  the 
siUTimer  of  1946,  something  new  was  add- 
ed. That  was  radio,  and  KXLY.  Intent 
and  purpose:  to  increase  business  volume 
during  the  normally  quiet  summer 
months. 

What  Harry  J.  Lee  had  to  put  in  his 
pipe,  smoke:  business  volume  for  June 
|400  greater  than  the  same  month  the 
previous  year.  His  comment:  "The  only 
thing  I  did  differently  was  to  use  radio 
exclusively  to  advertise  my  products  and 
services."  At  the  end  of  the  third  month, 
sales  had  increased  35  per  cent,  with  the 
spot  announcement  schedule  getting  the 
credit  for  increased  volume. 
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New  program  ideas 
briefly  noted. 


Department  Stores 

SYMPHONY  OF  MELODY  When  Symphony 
of  Melody  goes  on  the  air  for  T.  Eatons, 
it's  more  than  just  another  locally  pro- 
duced show  from  the  CKOC,  Hamilton. 
Ont.,  transcription  library.  An  NBC- 
Thesaurus  program,  Symphony  of  Mel- 
ody is  now  in  its  second  year,  six  times 
weekly,  6:30-7:00  p.m.,  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  audience  promotion,  it  rates  news- 
paper display  advertising  which  features 
the  names  of  guest  vocalists  and  the  titles 
■of  musical  selections  to  be  heard. 

Its  good  listener  ratings,  excellent  audi- 
ence response  and  sponsor  satisfaction  in- 
dicates the  production  care  which  begins 
with  the  theme  music  and  follows 
through  to  the  final  commercial.  This 
same  attention  to  detail  has  been  con- 
-sistent  on  a  week-day  b^.sis,  year  after 
year. 

Commercial  copy  is  of  the  service  vari- 
ety and  sells  Eaton's  as  the  store  for  ser\  - 
ice,  with  no  direct  merchandising  at- 
tempted. Series  is  in  charge  of  a  key  pro- 
ducer, with  the  music  that  of  Allan  Roth. 

No  exception  to  the  CKOC  rule  is  this 
series  from  the  NBC-Thesaurus  library. 
Now  in  its  fifth  year  is  The  Jesters.  With 
Three  Quarter  Time  now  in  its  fourth 
commercial  year,  it's  a  close  second. 

PHILO  VANCE  While  Fhilo  Vance  special- 
izes in  the  solution  of  crime  and  mur- 
der, he's  no  slouch  when  it  comes  to  the 
solution  of  an  advertiser's  sales  problems. 
Tliat  was  the  feeling  of  the  Stroiss- 
HiRSHiii  R(;  Company,  Youngstown,  ().. 
and  as  soon  as  the  transcribed  series  be- 
came available,  Siroi  ss-lIiRSHiiKRc;  sign- 
ed on  the  dotted  line  for  52  weeks.  Com- 
mercials stress  items  in  the  Men's  Depat  t- 
ment,  and  a  tie-in  is  also  made  with  the 
Book    Department,    featuring    the    Fhilo 


Vance  series  by  S.  S.  Van  Dine.  Pictures 
provided  by  the  producer,  the  Fredp:ric 
\V.  Ziv  Company,  were  used  in  connec- 
tion with  WTMJ  dummy  mikes,  as  the 
basis  for  window  displays  when  the  series 
first  went  on  the  air.  Counter  displays 
and  elevator  signs  were  also  a  part  of  the 
build-up.  Broadcast  over  WFMJ  Tues 
day  at  8:30  p.m.,  the  series  is  preceded  by 
news,  followed  by  music. 

NAMES  IN  THE  NEWS  It  was  back  in  No 
\  ember,  1942,  that  the  Boston  Store, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  released  its  first  pro 
gram  over  KUTA  in  its  Names  in  the 
News  series.  Comments  J.  Ed  Snyder, 
president  of  the  J.  Ed  Snyder  Advertis- 
ing Agency:  "The  program,  after  all 
these  months  on  the  air,  has  definitely 
proved  its  value,  many,  many  times." 
Series  is  aired  three  times  weekly,  with 
the  emphasis  on  the  institiuional  ap- 
proach. When  the  sales  approach  is  used, 
particularly  for  specially  priced  women's 
ready-to-wear  apparel,  the  announce- 
ments bring  immediate  and  tangible  re- 
sults. 

Hotels 

DRAKE  PRESENTS  MARY  BIDDLE  Interviews 
with  theatrical  celebrities,  other  \isitors 
to  the  Quaker  Citv,  is  what  the  Drake 
Hotel  offers  \VF1L,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
listeners  three  times  weekly,  with  Mary 
Biddle  to  handle  the  mike  chore.  Series 
originates  from  the  Ocean  Room  of  the 
Drake  Hotel,  11:15-11:30  p.m.,  M-W^-F. 
Hotel  orchestra  provides  musical  inter- 
ludes, with  bits  of  hotel  gossip  and  the- 
atrical news  to  flavor  the  prograuL  Date 
of  first  broadcast:  November  25.  1946. 


Jewelers 

JEWELS  OF  ENTERTAINMENT  W  ith  the  CiEM 
Jewelry  Company  located  as  it  is  be- 
tween two  of  the  largest  theatre  in  Texas, 
it  had  more  than  a  passing  interest  in 
what  went  on  in  the  theatrical  world. 
W^ith  that  tie-up,  Jeiuels  of  Kntertain- 
mcfit,  a  fi\e-miiuae  prev  iew  of  one  of  the 
motion  pictmes  soon  to  be  seen  at  a  local 
theatjc,  was  a  natural  for  Gem's  spon 
sorship   over    KNOW.    Aired    five    times 
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A^eeklv,  Monday  through  Friday,  ai 
11:40  a.m.,  the  series  is  beamed  at  the 
:eminine  audience.  Commercials  center 
iround  costume  jewehy,  usually  run 
ibout  50  words  each. 

Men's  Wear 

SPORTS  ANSWER  MAN  Listeners  in  doubt 
about  the  answer  to  any  question  per- 
taining to  sports  just  ask  the  Sports  An- 
swer Man,  alias  France  I.aux,  whose  pro- 
gram is  transcribed  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
from  questions  provided  by  KTUL,  Tul- 
sa, Okla.,  listeners.  Answers  to  questions 
of  interest  to  sports  fans  in  the  area  are 
sent  to  KTUL  for  playback. 

Series  is  aired  over  foiu'  stations  by 
transcription,  with  Monday-Wednesday, 
6:45-7:00  p.m.,  the  KTUL  schedule.  Spon- 
sor is  Clarke's  Good  Clothes,  long-time 
KTUL  client  and  a  pioneer  Tulsa  radio 
advertiser. 

Program  is  divided  into  foiu'  segments, 
with  time  allowance  for  a  Ih'e  one-minute 
resume  of  local  highlights  on  sports 
events. 

Evidence  of  listener  interest:  an  offer 
made  five  times  of  Radio  Football  Games 
brought  listeners  on  the  run  and  thou- 
sands of  the  gadgets  were  picked  up  at 
Clarke's  during  the  next  few  days. 

Promotion  in  behalf  of  the  series  in- 
cludes store  window  displays. 


Morticians 

CHAPEL  BY  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  ROAD  Because 
it  was  felt  that  listeners  would  respond  to 
a  brief  period  of  morning  devotional 
hymn  singing,  the  Chapel  By  the  Side  of 
the  Road  was  placed  sustaining  on  the 
CKOC,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  schedule  some 
time  ago.  John  Seagle  and  other  well- 
known  hymn  singers  provide  the  music, 
and  a  brief  verse  is  read  each  day.  When 
the  Marlatt  Funeral  Home  took  on 
sponsorship  of  the  ten-minute  feature, 
Monday  through  Friday,  9:05-9:15  a.m., 
ihe  show's  format  remained  unchanged. 
Only  additional  copy:  "brought  to  you 
eacJi  day  by  the  J.  B.  Marlatt  Funeral 
Home"  at  beginning  and  end.  No  other 
identification  is  used. 
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Mnsic  Stores 

YOUNG  ARTISTS  SERIES  Amateur  talent 
from  the  WD  AY,  Fargo,  N.D.,  area^ 
doesn't  wither  on  the  vine,  thanks  to  the 
J.  M.  Wylie  Piano  Company.  New  to 
radio,  the  sponsor  had  previously  relied 
on  newspaper  advertising  to  cover  its 
trade  area,  but  results  at  the  outset  were 
such  as  to  chalk  iq)  another  satisfied  user 
of  the  broadcast  medium.  Present  plans: 
to  continue  the  series  indefinitely,  possi- 
bly expand  the  series  and  add  more  radio 
to  the  advertising  budget.  Series  is  broad- 
cast Thursday,  5:00-5:15  p.m. 


ParticipatincT 

COFFEE  TIME  To  hypo  9:00-10:00  a.m.  lis- 
tening, disc  jockey  Al  Maffie,  WFEA, 
Manchester,  N.H.,  uses  a  record  give- 
away as  a  Coffee  Time  gimmick.  Each 
week-day  morning  at  9:00,  except  Satur- 
day, Al  slots  a  record  give-away.  He  first 
announces  the  name  of  the  band  or  the 
featured  vocalist,  then  spins  the  disc. 
It's  up  to  some  listener  to  identify  the 
platter.  Beamed  at  newly-weds,  the  five- 
minute  segment  has  them  on  their  toes, 
and  usually  before  the  record  has  spun 
three  times,  the  three  studio  telephones 
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are  jumping.  There's  a  radio  interview 
with  the  winner,  and  each  winner  is  in- 
vited to  stop  at  the  station  to  pick  up 
the  record. 

Photographic  Supplies 

CANDID  CAPERS  A  combination  ot  polka 
music  and  tips  on  good  photography  is 
what  ScHLECHTEN  Stl  Dios,  Bozcman, 
Mont.,  offered  KXLQ  listeners  on  a  twice 
weekly  schedule.  Candid  information 
aboiu  picttn  e  taking  was  based  on  a  week- 
ly series  of  radio  scripts,  Radio  Camera 
Club,  prepared  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  The  service  is  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  one  station  in  a  city.  Scripts  are 
mailed  each  Friday.  No  trade  names  are 
mentioned,  biu  when  sponsored  by  a 
photographic  dealer,  copy  can  easily  be 
changed  to  name  specific  products.  Con- 
tinuity is  more  or  less  prepared  for  a  five- 
minute  program,  with  time  allowance  for 
opening  and  closing  commercials. 


HOW  COMMERCIAL? 

(Continued  from  page  166) 


pa  ted,  was  one  dedicated  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Harbor  Day  celebration  during 
1946.  The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce  reprinted  several  thousand 
This  Is  Your  Home  scripts  in  pamphU  i 
form,  and  distributed  them  in  conjunc 
tion  with  Harbor  Day. 

Popularity  of  This  Is  Your  Home  can 
be  judged  from  considerable  weekly  fan 
mail  and  personal  well-wishers,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  5.6  Hooperating  average  for 
1946,  which  is  higher  than  any  other  local 
Sunday  morning  program  in  the  Bay 
Area. 

This  Is  Your  Home  .  .  .  almost  a  San 
Francisco  tradition  .  .  .  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  ftnthering  the  Sloane  tra- 
dition in  California. 


Sustaining 

JOB  CENTER  OF  THE  AIR  Back  in  1943 
WEEl,  Boston,  Mass.,  got  into  the  job- 
finding  habit  with  a  Help  Wanted  series 
designed  to  find  workers  to  fill  vacancies 
left  by  personnel  dislocated  by  the  na- 
tional emergency.  After  V-J  Day,  with 
conditions  reversed,  series  was  revised  to 
assist  in  job  placement  for  veterans.  For- 
mat of  the  show  remained  the  same;  a 
five-minute  broadcast  every  afternoon  list- 
ing job  openings,  and  a  half-hour  Sunday 
morning  broadcast.  Ex-Marine,  Art  King, 
directs  the  series. 

Sunday  broadcasts  are  devoted  to  one 
particular  business  field,  with  a  panel  of 
two  or  three  employers  in  that  field  to 
discuss  all  aspects  of  their  opeiations. 
Brass  tack  discussions  tell  the  veteran 
what  jobs  are  open,  include  such  perti- 
nent information  as  salaries  and  require- 
ments. When  representative  greenhouse 
and  nurserymen  appeared  on  the  pro- 
gram, over  ]()()  \e(erans  were  placed  in 
that  field  williin  a  week. 

Veterans  and  representatives  of  the 
Veterans  Adnn'nislralion  also  aj)pear  on 
the  program.  PJiKcd  in  posiiions  lo  dale: 
1,547  veterans. 


SPONSORS  COOPERATE 

(Continued  jrom  page  167} 


listeners  and  advertisers,  the  manage- 
ment, a  la  JosKE,  dreamed  up  several  local 
programs  specifically  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  specific  local  sponsors.  That  these  pro- 
grams met  the  needs  both  of  the  listening 
audience  and  of  the  sponsor  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  sold  on  the 
basis  of  station  credo  and  rate  card. 

All  commercial  copy  is  written  with 
an  eye  to  the  specific  needs  of  each  indi- 
vidual sponsor  by  one  of  a  staff  of  12 
writers. 

A  success  story?  Yes!  A  success  story 
with  a  moral.  Good  progranuning  and  a 
definite  plan  to  improve  local  radio  has 
its  effect.  Sponsors  appreciate  the  fact  that 
there  is  rooin  for  imj)ro\ement  in  radio 
copy,  and  that  a  bahnued  })rogram  struc- 
tme  reflects  to  the  indi\idiial  advantage 
of  eacli  advertiser.  'lO  back  up  that  fact, 
W'KLM  can  point  to  the  fact  that  with 
90  per  cent  of  its  minimum  budget  sold, 
only  foin^  of  the  contracts  sold  were  of  less 
liian  52  weeks  dmation. 
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COMING  SOON 

You'll  read  complete  reports  on  broadcast  advertising 

techniques  successfully   developed   by   advertisers   and 

radio  stations  throughout  the  country  in 

RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP 

It's  the  businessman's  independent  source  of  radio  information  .  .  .  and 
radio's  established  publication  devoted  solely  to  the  much  neglected 
business  side  of  radio  programming.  Advertising  specialists,  business 
authorities  and  leaders  in  the  field  of  radio  present  their  experiences 
each  month  in  this  handy,  pocket-size  monthly  publication. 


REACHING  THE  MILK  MARKET  VIA  RADIO -Keen  competi- 

live  spirit  among  distributors  and  the  need  of  reaching  specific  consumer 
groups  brings  producers  of  dairy  products  to  the  fore  as  leaders  in  advertising 
on  the  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  scene  says  veteran  time  salesman,  Harold  Simonds, 
WFIL,  who  has  five  dairy  accounts. 

BLDCK  PHDGHAMMIJVG  —  one  solution  for  economically  sound  opera- 
tion by  independent  radio  stations  is  block  programming,  says  L.  B.  Wilson, 
president  and  general  manager  of  WCKY,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  System  made 
WCKY  lowest  average  cost  radio  station  for  advertisers  from  8:00  a.m.  to 
8:00  p.m. 

SUPER  IS  EXACTLY  THAT— super  cm  Rate  Drug  store,  Washington, 
D.  C,  installs  small  record  department,  buys  spot  announcements  on  WWDC 
to  promote  it.  As  business  increased,  so  did  advertising  schedule,  and  in  six 
years.  Super  has  built  up  a  record  business  which  includes  its  own  recording 
company.  It  now  has  almost  seven  hours  a  week  of  WWDC  broadcast  time. 
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Other  pertinent  articles  on  selling  merchandise  through  radio. 
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DIRECT  HITS 


TATIC:  Radio  gives  an  advertiser  more  business  because  it 
reaches  more  people,   more  nficn,  .nul   .u    less  cost    than   other  meJi.i' 
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CANADA 


TIME  IS  MONEY 


You'll  find  it's  money  well  spent  when  you  buy  time  on  this  station.  Good  programs  .  .  . 
promotions  .  .  .  plans  for  selling  your  products.  Combine  these  factors  and  you  see 
why  this  station  consistently  produces  such  outstanding  sales  results. 

If  your  objective  is  greater  sales  at  lower  cost,  here  is  your  best  dollar  for  dollar 
advertising  value.  A  telephone  call  will  bring  one  of  our  representatives  with  complete 
information  on  programs,  time  availabilities  and  rates. 
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A  Magazine  for  Radio  Advertisers 

Programming  is  the  life  blood  of  radio.  •  Editorially,  and  through  its  advertising 
pages,  RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP  Magazine  presents  in  stories,  pictures  and  adver- 
tising, reasons  and  arguments  that  aid  in  selling  merchandise  through  radio.  Every  issue 
carries  a  host  of  selling  ideas  and  it  is  a  monthly  compilation  of  the  latest  trends  in 

radio  programming. 


*  What  others  in  your  business  field  accomplish  through 
broadcast  advertising,  classified  by  business  field. 

Business  PAGE  Business  PAGE 

Automobiles  202    !    Grocery  Stores  203,  205 


Beverages 204 

Dairies  190 

Department  Stores  188,  194,  202,  204,  212,  213 

Drug  Stores 192,  207 

Electrical  Appliances  186,  205 


Home  Furnishings     206 

Music  Stores 192 

Photographers 196 

Restaurants  209,  210,  211 

Schools  203 


Gasolines 214    '    Stationers 211 

Grocery  Products 207,  209    |    Women's  Wear  212 


Sponsor                                                                                                       STATION  PAGE 

Abbotts  Dairies,  others WFIL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 190 

Angelo's   Restaurants WKXL,  Concord,  N.  H.  210 

Armond   Furniture   Co.                                                      WFPG,  Adantic  City,  N.  J.  206 

Associated  Grocers  of  Colorado,  Inc.    KOA,  Denver,  Colo.,  others  203 

Associated  Steam  Power  Laundries,  others                    KTUL,  Tulsa,  Okla.  209 

Chi  Chi  Club                                                                      KFMB,  San  Diego,  Calif.  209 

Colonial  Beacon  Oil  Co. WGAN,  Portland,  Me.  214 

Davis  School  of  Speech WHHM,  Memphis,  Tenn.  203 

Davison-Paxon  Co. WSB,  Adanta,  Ga.  *        213 

Dilly  Bottling  Co. WHHM,  Memphis,  Tenn.  204 

Gold  &  Co. KFOR,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  204 

Hahn  Motor  Co.                                                                     KIT,  Yakima,  Wash.  202 

Lasalle  8C  Koch  Department  Store                                  WTOL,  Toledo,  Ohio  188 

People's  Stores                                                                          WAJR,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  212 

So.  Calif.  Radio  8C  Electrical  Appliance 

Ass'n.,  Inc.                                                                         KMPC,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  186 

Super  Cut  Rate  Drug  Stores                                               WWDC,  Washington,  D.C.  192 

Triangle  Food  Stores,  Inc.                                                    WSAZ,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  205 

Van's  Modern  Appliances                                                   WRRN,  Warren,  O.  205 

Winkelman's  Department  Store WSAM,  Saginaw,  Mich. 202 

Wurzburg's  Department  Store                                           WOOD,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  194 
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THE  OPEN  MIKE 184 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  Jr.— Increased  use  of  beamed  technique  sig- 
nificant trend,  says  the  commercial  manager  of  WH,\M,  Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 

Block  programming 185 

L.  B.  WILSON— One  solution  for  economically  sound  opera- 
tion by  independents,  says  the  president  and  general  manager 
of  WCKY.  Cincinnati.  O. 

Local  radio  successful  for  trade  group 186 

William  J.  Quinn— Broadcast  campaign  gives  direct  advertising 
benefits,  says  the  managing  director  of  the  So.  Calif.  Radio  & 
Electrical  Appliance  Ass'n.,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Homemaker's    Center 188 

Lasalle  &  Koch,  Toledo,  O.,  uses  radio  service  feature  to  back 
up  in-store  service  promotion. 

Reaching  the  milk  market  via  radio 190 

Harold  Simonds— Philadelphia,  Pa.,  dair>-  product  advertisers 
use  radio  to  reach  specific  consumer  groups,  says  this  WFIL 
salesman. 

Radio  campaign  puts  drug  store  into  record  business 192 

Super  Cut  Rate  Drug  Stores,  Washington,  D.  C,  builds  a 
minor  store  department  into  a  major  business. 

Breakfast  club  format  adapted  to  small  markets 194 

Wurzburg's  Department  Store,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  creates 
store  traffic,  sells  merchandise. 

Radio  advertises  portrait  studios 196 

Marie  Ford— An  analysis  of  a  successful  campaign. 

Airing  the  Nevir — New  program  ideas 202 
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Increased  Application  of  Beamed  Technique  Significant  Trend 


J.  W.  KENNEDY.  JR..  commercial 
manager,  WHAM,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


Q.  Did  the  war  have  any  significant  effect  0)i  broadcast 
advertising  techniques? 

A.  In  my  opinion,  it  did,  in  that  it  brought  about  a  prac- 
tical ehmination  of  price  appeal,  and  in  its  place, 
there  is  more  emphasis  on  quality,  value  and  service. 

Q.  What  current  tendencies  in  the  use  of  broadcast  ad- 
vertising by  local  and  regional  sponsors  do  you  con- 
sider most  significant? 

A.  From  the  standpoint  of  increased  effectiveness  of 
broadcast  advertising,  1  consider  the  increased  use 
and  application  of  the  "beamed"  technique  to  reach 
a  specific  and  selected  audience,  rather  than  a  gener- 
al audience,  with  definite  items  or  departments  ad- 
vertised, a  very  significant  trend. 


A  native  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
J.  W.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  has  spent  21 
of  his  43  years  with  Stromberg- 
Carlson  —  WHAM,  serving  suc- 
cessively as  salesman,  merchan- 
dise manager  and  sales  promotion 
manager.  For  the  past  nine  years 
he  has  filled  the  post  of  commer- 
cial manager. 

Among  his  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities: secretary  and  director  of 
the  University  Club  of  Rochester; 
director,  Rochester  Sales  Execu- 
tive Club,  and  member  of  the 
Sales  Managers  Executive  Com- 
mittee, National  Association  oj 
Broadcasters. 
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Q.  In  evaluating  the  success  of  a  radio 
campaign,  what  factors  do  you  con- 
sider most  important? 

A.  There  are  three  yardsticks,  and  each 
is  a  factor  in  the  determination  of  the 
effectiveness  of  a  campaign:  (1)  salesi 
results  in  terms  of  particular  items  or 
departments,  overall  store  sales  or 
measured  floor  traffic;  (2)  share  ol 
audience,  and  (3)  rating. 


Do  you  think  that  local  and  regional 
advertisers  zvill  continue  to  get  prop 
er  service  from  radio? 

Definitely!  Any  future  nraterial  in 
crease  in  broadcast  advertising  musi 
come  from  local  and  regional  adver- 
tisers, rather  than  from  national  ac 
(ounts.  Radio  will  cultivate  and  })ro 
irrote  this  \aluable  potential  nrarket. 
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Diock  Programming  -  - 


One  solution  for  economically  sound  operation 
by  independents 

by  L  B.  WILSON,  president  and  general  manager, 
WCKV,  Cincinnati 


BLOCK  PROGRAMMING  is  onc  solution 
for  economically  sound  operation 
)\  independent  radio  stations.  It  requires 
ourage,  startling  departiux,  research 
ind  planning,  but  it  will  bring  audience, 
jrcstige,  and  accomplishment. 

WCKY  bases  its  observations  on  ex- 
3erience,  facts  and  figures.  Early  in  1946, 
he  station  dispatched  station  personnel 
o  Canada  and  eastern  United  States  to 
;tudy  block  programming  in  operation. 

The  emissaries  retinned  with  a  bundle 
)£  ideas  and  suggestions.  Station  pow- 
vows  were  held.  There  was  doubt  wheth- 
r  a  50,000-watt  independent  station, 
liched  in  a  comfortable,  if  not  conserva- 
ive,  midwestern  radio  market,  could  use 
jlock  programming  to  mold  a  sustained 
istening  habit  from  a  compound  metro- 
3olitan-urban-rural  audience. 

Common  denominator  schedule 

A  more  or  less  "common  denominator" 
ichedule  was  pointed  at  this  vast  general 
md  potential  radio  audience.  It  was  fash- 
oned  with  this  stubborn  standard  of 
udgment: 

"Music  and  news  will  be  the  overall 
format.  There  will  be  less  talk  and 
more  music.  Speed  and  pace  are  the 
guideposts.  There  loill  be  no  dead  air! 
Everything  will  be  planned  .  .  .  plan- 
ned for  the  split  second." 

WCKY  built  one  of  the  finest  record 
md  transcription  libraries  possible,  or- 
ganized a  staff  of  topnotch  record  jockeys, 
ind  expanded  its  news  department.  On 
\pril  15,  1946,  the  barrier  was  sprung 
nd  WCKY  leaped  literally  into  the  air 
>vith  streamlined  block  programming. 


The  schedule  was  made  up  of  one-, 
two-,  three-  and  four-hour  periods 
("block")  of  programs  of  one  type.  News 
was  broadcast  every  hour  for  five  min- 
lUes,  except  at  the  established  mealtime 
and  bedtime  news-listening  periods. 

70%  audience  increase 

WCKY  crowded  the  air  every  second 
from  6  a.m.  to  the  following  1  a.m.,  and 
waited  anxiously  for  mail  and  Hooperat- 
ings.  During  the  first  four  months  of  in- 
dependent block  programming,  WCKY 
increased  its  audience  70  per  cent  over 
the  same  period  of  the  previous  year 
(1945).  In  a  typical  month,  June,  1946, 
the  monthly  mail  count  had  reached 
33,894.  For  January,  1947,  the  WCKY 
mail  total  was  113,809. 

A  check  was  made  on  the  nighttime 
hillbilly-western  Jamboree,  now  a  four- 
hour  block.  The  Jamboree  mail  showed 
nearly  a  tripled  interest  in  WCKY  night- 
time listening  from  May  (15,932  letters) 
to  September  (43,583  letters).  This  seem- 
ed a  crucial  test  in  a  recognized  off-season. 

During  a  similar  period,  from  June  to 
November,  WCKY  secured  for  The 
Southern  Fanner,  a  monthly  publication, 
130,000  ne^  subscriptions.  This,  said 
editor  Aubrey  Williams,  is  ".  .  .  the  most 
wonderful  story  in  radio." 

Block  programming  very  evidently 
was  reaching  the  rural  audience.  W^hat 
about  the  luban  "fringe,"  also  not  usual- 
ly included  in  telephone  radio  surveys? 

Listeners  were  asked:  "Should  Make- 
believe  Ballroom  be  kept  on  the  air?" 
Hundreds  of  the  8,455  listeners  who  an- 
(Continued  to  page  201) 
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Local  Radio  Successful 

Medium  for  Trade  Group 

Broadcast  series  creates  store  traffic,  builds  prospect  lists 
and  gives  direct  advertising  benefits  to  menibers  of  the 
Southern  California  Radio  &  Electrical  Appliance  Ass'n.,  Inc. 

by  WILLIAM  J.  QUINN,  managing  director 


SEVERAL  MONTHS  AGO  wc  Conferred 
with  executives  of  KMPC,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  with  the  thought  of  work- 
ing out  a  radio  program  that  would  be 
beneficial  to  us  as  an  "association  build- 
er," and  to  KMPC  as  an  "audience  build- 
er." The  idea  for  our  present  program, 
the  Magic  of  Electricity  came  out  of  that 
huddle.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  in  this 
relatively  short  space  of  time,  the  series, 
which  had  its  first  airing  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning, January  19,  is  working  out  very 
nicely  for  every  one  concerned. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Southern 
California  Radio  and  Electrical  Ap- 
pliance Association,  Inc.,  the  series  is 
instrumental  in  building  prestige  for  oin- 
mcmbcrship. 

Purpose  behind  series 

Each  broadcast  stresses  the  fact  that 
our  association  is  a  group  of  reliable 
business  men,  banded  together  for  the 
ethical  conduct  of  their  particular  type  of 
business,  and  commercials  cmphasi/e  the 
point  that  the  emblem  of  our  association, 
displayed  in  the  stores  of  oiu^  members, 
is  a  symbol  of  integrity  and  honest  deal- 
ings. 

We  do  not,  of  coinse,  intimate  in  any 
way  that  dealers  who  are  not  members 
of  our  organization  are  other  than  reli- 
able and  honest,  but  we  do  give  our  mem- 
bers quite  a  build-up  during  the  half- 
hour. 
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We  believe  that  this  particular  service 
to  our  members  is  paying  dividends,  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  lis- 
teners are  making  it  a  point  to  look  lor 
the  association  emblem. 

Broad  general  appeal 

The  program  with  which  we  are 
achieving  our  objective  is  a  combination 
of  recorded  music  with  a  contest  angle 
For  the  nuisical  portion,  we  stress  selec- 
tions with  broad  general  appeal  for  Sun 
day  evening  listening. 

The  contest  idea  is  not  new,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  tied-in 
Avitli  an  association  of  our  kind.  On  each 
program,  various  electrical  appliances 
ait'  awarded.  To  participate  in  the  con- 
test, the  listener  nuist  obtain  a  registra- 
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ion  blank  from  one  of  tlic  300  electrical 
ind  radio  appliance  stores  in  Los  Angeles 
md  vicinity,  and  fill  it  in  with  his  name, 
Lge,  address  and  telephone  luunber.  In 
iddition,  each  participant  must  complete 
n  50  words  or  less  the  statement:  "I 
vould  like  to  own  (insert  name  of  radio 
r  electrical  appliance  desired)  because 

"  Entries  are  turned  in  to  any 

)ne  of  our  member  stores. 

Each  week,  contest  judges  select  the 
ive  best  entries,  and  the  winners  are 
:alled  on  the  telephone  during  the  broad- 
:ast.  Only  one  attempt  is  made  to  reach 
^ach  entry,  but  by  using  a  new  entry  blank, 
here  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  times 
I  participant  may  enter  the  contest.  In 
he  case  of  a  tie,  both  entries  are  called, 
ivith  duplicate  prizes  awarded. 

Announcer  Dick  Haynes  handles  the 
elephone  stint,  and  each  of  the  five  per- 
ons  telephoned  are  asked  the  name  of 
he  program.  To  be  eligible  for  the  prize, 
the  contestant  must  give  this  exact  an- 
wer:  The  Magic  of  Electricity. 

If  there  is  no  answer,  or  if  the  answer 
s  not  the  correct  one,  the  prize  or  prizes 
are  carried  over  and  offered  on  the  next 
:all. 

Prizes  awarded  may  or  may  not  be  the 
3ne  mentioned  in  the  contestant's  entry 
blank.  There  are  different  judges  each 
week,  and  all  entries  received  by  the  last 
mail  Thursday  are  eligible  for  entry  the 
following  Sunday  evening. 

Dealer  tie-ins 

Every  one  of  our  members  can  partici- 
pate in  the  contest  in-so-far  as  the  free-to- 
them  registration  blanks  are  concerned, 
but  they  can  go  further  than  that  if  they 
wish,  by  being  one  of  the  five  who  con- 
tribute the  Sunday  evening,  8:30-9:00 
p.m.  awards.  Those  who  give  the  prizes 
are  mentioned  by  name  at  least  twice, 
and  sometimes  three  times  during  the 
program. 

On  each  broadcast  we  give  aw^ay  four 
of  what  might  be  called  "minor"  prizes, 
".e.,  table  model  radios,  broilers,  electric 
irons,  etc.,  with  one  "capital"  prize  such 
as  a  washing  machine,  or  a  radio-phono- 
graph combination.  The  "capital"  prize 
is  given  a  special  plug  on  the  Sunday 
evening  preceding  the  actual  give-away, 
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and  on  the  Sunday  it  is  awarded,  it  re- 
ceives not  less  than  three  mentions. 

Audience  builder,  too 

Naturally,  as  a  new  program,  ours 
started  slowly,  but  it  has  rapidly  gained 
in  popularity,  and  it  has  not  only  created 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  our  association, 
but  it  has  also  built  up  a  great  many  new 
listeners  for  KMPC  because,  as  stated  on 
the  registration  blank,  the  person  who 
writes  the  letter  must  (1)  be  listening, 
(2)  answer  the  telephone  and  (3)  identify 
the  program. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  members, 
the  program  definitely  creates  store  traf- 
fic. As  noted  earlier,  the  registration 
blank  is  obtainable  only  at  the  stores  of 
our  members,  and  the  main  point  of  the 
blank  is  to  create  additional  customer 
traffic  in  these  stores. 

These  registration  blanks  also  build 
good  prospect  lists,  in  that  each  contestant 
has  to  specify  some  kind  of  radio  or  electri- 
cal appliance  he  w^ants,  and  in  50  words 
or  less,  tell  why  he  wants  it.  When  these 
blanks  are  returned  to  the  store  as  con- 
test entries,  the  aggressive  merchandiser 
jots  down  name,  address  and  desired 
item  before  the  blank  is  sent  on  to  our 
headquarters.  When  the  dealer  gets  in 
that  particular  merchandise,  he  can  fol- 
low-up the  potential  customer  lead. 

In  addition,  the  dealers  who  contrib- 
ute the  prizes  aw-arded  on  each  broadcast 
receive  direct  advertising  benefits  for 
their  active  participation. 

We,  as  an  association,  are  very  happy 
wath  the  set-up,  and  it  seems  to  be  mutu- 
ally beneficial  to  our  members  and  to 
KMPC. 


KMPC  executives  who  collabo- 
rated with  managing  director  Qiiinn 
in  working  out  details  of  the  series 
ivere:  Robert  O.  Reynolds,  vice 
president  and  general  manager; 
Herb  Wixson,  assistant  to  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds and  sales  manager;  C.  G. 
Renier,  program  director;  Betty  Ann 
Hudson,  promotion  and  publicity 
director,  and  Dick  Haynes,  an- 
nouncer. 
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rlomemakers'  Series  Does 
Personalized  belling 


LaSalle  §  Koch,  Toledo  department  store,  makes  WTOL  series 
integral  part  of  its  Homemakers'  Center  activities 


1\,SALLE  &  Koch's  Homemakers' 
.  Center"  said  the  crisp  brunette  as 
she  answered  the  phone  and  then  waited 
for  a  reply.  Evidently  the  reply  was  a 
question  becatise  her  response  of  "Just 
a  minute,  I'll  see,"  was  followed  by  a 
query  addressed  to  an  attractive  blond 
lady  at  another  desk  a  few  feet  away.  "Do 
you  put  sugar  in  sauer-kraut?"  asked  the 
brunette  in  a  tone  that  implied  she  didn't 
think  so. 

"Yes,"  said  the  blond  lady,  and  then 
added,  "I'll  take  that  call,  Rosemary." 

"This  is  Dorothy  Coon,"  said  the  head 
of  Lasalle's  Homemakers'  Center,  "and 
the  recipe  I  gave  over  the  air  yesterday 
does  call  for  sugar  in  sauer-kraut  .  .  . 
brown  sugar  ...  it  brings  out  the  fla- 
vor ..."  and  so  the  phone  conversation 
continued  for  a  minute  or  two,  or  three. 
From  a  merchandising  standpoint  the 
important  part  of  the  conversation  was 
the  portion  revolving  around  a  new 
pressure  cooker  that  was  on  display  in 
the  Center  and  an  invitation,  that  cotild 
not  have  been  more  personalized,  to  come 
ill  and  see  it. 


Hundreds  of  times  each  week,  Lasalle 
&  Koch's  Department  Store  is  called 
upon  to  answer  homemaking  questions. 
For  example,  an  excited  voice  over  the 
phone  said,  "There's  something  in  m\ 
closet.  What  is  it?"  After  a  moment,  in 
which  a  number  of  retorts  passed  through 
her  mind,  Dorothy  questioned  the  dis- 
traught homemaker  long  enough  to  learn  ' 
that  "it"  was  a  bat.  CareftUly,  Doroth\ 
outlined  the  best  way  to  remove  a  bai 
from  a  lady's  closet  in  the  most  con\en-  i 
ient  manner  for  all  concerned  .  .  .  includ- 
ing the  good  intentioned  bat.  | 

Direct  Customer  Contact  j 

Another  remarkable  thing  aboiu  this  i 
institiuion  is  the  atira  that  it  creates 
among  the  ladies  of  all  Toledo.  The 
Homemakers'  Center  is  just  that.  A  cen- 
ter to  learn  homemaking  and  a  center 
in  which  groups  of  homemakers  can  con- 
gregate to  fill  pleasant  hours  in  a  pleas- 
ant atmosphere. 

Suppose  a  group  of  women  of  any 
age,  need  a  headquarters  for  its  annual, 
monthly,  or  weekly  club  meetings.  La- 


>ALLE  k  Koch  provides  the  meeting  place, 
llomemakers'  Center  has  a  completely 
L(|uipped  kitchen,  electric  stove,  disposal 
>ink,  electric  refrigerator,  the  newest 
kitchen  cabinets,  and  just  about  every 
convenience  both  large  and  small  that 
has  come  since  faggots  filled  the  kitchen 
stove  and  ice  came  by  the  pound.  All 
these  ultra-modern  facilities  are  at  the 
heck  and  call  of  the  visiting  homemakers, 
i  IK  hiding  maid  service  to  "do"  the  dishes 
in  a  brand  new  dishwasher  provided  by 
this  store  that  takes  its  motto, "Mor^'  tJiau 
'I  store,  a  Comtnunity  Institution/'  seri- 
ously. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ladies  even 
Ivdxe  the  W^TOL  radio  program  .  .  .  just 
lor  entertainment  purposes,  not  only  to 
hsten  to  but  in  which  to  participate. 

Every  morning,  Monday  through  Fri- 
dav,  11:40  a.m.  until  noon,  WTOL's 
Rtiss  Perry  and  Dorothy  join  forces  in 
the  Center.  Russ  interviews  the  visiting 
hidies  and  their  children.  Dorothy  puts 
out  tips  that  make  housekeeping  easier 
and  cooking  more  tasty.  The  format  is 
as  simple  as  that,  except  for  one  little 
switch  that  takes  a  final  step  toward  level- 
ing off  that  all-important  point-of-sale 
resistance.  Dorothy  takes  a  moment  now 
and  then  during  the  program  to  intro- 
duce to  the  physical  audience  visually, 
and  to  the  \VTOL  radio  audience  ver- 
bally, some  particular  item  from  Lasalle 
Xj  Koch's  stock.  This  is  best  illustrated 
b\  an  example. 

One  day  during  some  extremely  cold 
weather,  Dorothy  introduced  a  bellows 
to  the  Homemakers'  Center  audience. 
She  held  it  in  her  hand,  operated  it,  and 
described  it  over  the  air  along  wdth  a  sug- 
gestion that  friend  husband  would  enjoy 
a  crackling  wood  fne  when  he  arrived 
home  that  evening,  bellows  or  not.  Act- 
ually, this  sort  of  continuity  begins  the 
sale  on  the  air,  and  as  far  as  the  visual 
audience  is  concerned  the  sale  is  actual- 
1\  imderway. 


^i  ing  homemakers  make  the  Homemakers' 
'e  er  headquarters  for  club  meetings  and  so- 
la gatherings.  The  WTOL  series  is  also  for 
^*  entertainment.  Here,  Dorothy  Coon  (left 
f  ishwasher)  demonstrates  this  modern  con- 
e;  -nee  to  an  interested  customer. 


As  proof,  take  the  case  of  the  lawn- 
chair  episode  last  summer.  Steel  lawn 
chairs  weren't  in  particularly  short  sup- 
ply locally,  and  Dorothy  and  Russ  talked 
al)oiU  them  at  some  length  on  the  pro- 
giani.  One  of  the  chairs  was  on  disphiy 
in  the  Cx'nter,  and  Russ  described  his  re- 
action to  being  seated  in  the  chair.  By 
the  time  the  program  was  off  the  air  for 
an  hour  or  so,  all  the  chairs  were  gone, 
including  the  one  which  was  sold  out 
from  under  Russ. 

There's  nothing  work-a-day  about  the 
manner  in  w^hich  the  Homemakers'  Cen- 
ter goes  about  the  accomplishment  of  its 
ends  and  purposes.  From  the  gay  wall- 
paper to  the  living  room  atmosphere  of 
the  reception  desks,  the  Center  is  glam- 
ourized in  a  friendly,  colorful  way  that 
lends  itself  equally  well  to  an  explana- 
tion of  a  fireless  cooker  or  the  virtues  of 
fifteen  dollar  an  ounce  perfume.  Let's 
call  it  ''utility-glamour." 

Lasalle  &  Koch's  have  been  success- 
ful in  conveying  this  precise  impression 
and  that's  why  the  ladies  in  both  the 
"live"  and  radio  audiences  are  in  the 
right  frame  of  mind  to  accept  cosmeti- 
cian or  pattern  experts,  for  example,  who 
explain  or  introduce  some  particular  line 
that  Lasalle  &  Koch's  handles.  This  is 
also  a  most  acceptable  arrangement  for 
the  various  houses  from  which  the  store 
buys. 

There's  another  somewhat  singular 
characteristic  about  Dorothy  Coon's 
radio  show  from  Lasalle  &  Koch's 
Homemakers'  Center.  The  program  is 
recorded  and  played  back  a  day  late  to 
give  the  ladies  w4io  participated  in  its 
production  a  chance  to  hear  themselves 
and  their  children.  Among  other  things 
that  WTOL  has  learned  from  this  pro- 
duction, is  that  nothing  is  quite  as  im- 
portant to  mother  and  her  friends  as 
w^hat  Junior  said  over  the  radio.  If  Junior 
made  a  joke  .  .  .  hold  the  front  page  and 
stop  the  presses. 

The  spirit  of  this  WTOL  program 
produced  in  part  by  the  ordinary  cus- 
tomer makes  her  react  in  an  extraordi- 
nary w^ay.  She  buys  things.  She  buys 
things  because  the  store  seems  to  be  a 
most  friendly  place,  interested  in  what 
the  customer  has  to  say,  interested  enough 
to  broadcast  it  to  all  her  neighbors. 
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Keaching  the  Milk 

Market  Via  Radio 

Philadelphia,  Pa,  dairy  product  advertisers  use  radio  to 
reach  specific  consumer  groups 

by  HAROLD  SIMONDS.  salesman,  WFIL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ALTHOUGH  THE  MARKET  for  dairy  prod- 
i  ucts  usually  is  noted  for  its  stabil- 
ity, producers  of  these  commodities  have 
become  leaders  in  advertising  on  the  local 
scene.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  a  keen 
competitive  spirit  among  the  distributors 
and  to  a  definite  need  of  a  means  of  reach- 
ing specific  constimer  groups. 

Specialized  advertising 

Naturally,  the  dairy  people  utilize  all 
media  to  carry  their  messages  to  the  peo- 
ple, for  practically  every  human  being  is 
a  potential  consumer  of  their  products. 
In  radio,  however,  the  producers  of  milk 
products  have  been  able  to  "specialize" 
in  their  advertising.  The  story  of  what's 
happening  in  Philadelphia  should  be  of 
interest  to  advertisers  of  dairy  products 
across  the  nation. 

Milk  is  a  primary  part  of  the  diet  of  ev- 
ery 'teen-ager.  And  it  is  difficult  to  think 
of  an  afternoon  or  evening  'teen-age 
gathering  where  ice  cream  docs  not  play 
a  vital  role.  Here,  then,  is  a  specific  con- 
sumer group  and  Philadelphia  dairy 
product  producers  and  distributors  have 
made  wise  use  of  their  radio  time  in  their 
efforts  to  present  their  sales  messages  to 
the  young  people. 

Specific  examples 

ABiJorrs  Dairu.s  and  Supplee-Seal- 
TEST,  two  of  Philadelphia's  leading  firms, 


6  dairy  accounts  on  WFIL 
are  handled  by  the  author. 
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Not  only  is  Mr.  Simonds  an  authority  on  radio 
as  a  medium  for  dairy  product  advertisers  (he 
handles  six  dairy  accounts  for  WFIL),  hut  he  is 
one  of  Philadelphia's  outstanding  radio  person- 
alities. Recently  he  celebrated  his  25th  anniver- 
sary of  continuous  radio  service— a  unique  record 
in  the  Quaker  City.  Mr.  Simonds  has  been  an  an- 
nouncer, producer,  neivscaster,  sportscaster ,  sales- 
man, and  baritone  soloist  during  his  unusual 
radio  career. 


?ach  use  a  half-hour  program  on  WFIL 
every  week  to  reach  the  'teen-age  group. 
iAbbotts  sponsors  Teen-Age  Time,  Sat- 
lurdays  at  9  a.m.,  and  Supplee  backs 
Campus  Quiz,  Mondays  at  9  p,m.  Let's 
look  at  their  programs. 

Veen-Age  Time  recently  celebrated  its 
first  anniversary.  The  dairy  and  the  sta- 
tion launched  the  program  with  an  ex- 
tensive promotional  campaign.  Now,  the 
piogram  is  a  favorite  for  'teen-agers 
throughout  Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs. 
The  show  is  built  around  the  Choraleens, 
21 -voice  girls'  chorus,  and  three  'teen-age 
soloists.  Emcee  is  "Skipper"  Dawes,  who, 
as  the  station's  educational  director,  has 
built  a  tremendous  following  through 
his  Studio  Schoolhouse  programs  and 
other  shows  slanted  for  young  people. 
Dawes  works  with  a  studio  audience,  and 
Teen-Age  Time  includes  audience  par- 
ticipation to  keep  the  studio  packed.  Nu- 
merous special  features,  such  as  'teen-age 
gossip  columns,  provide  added  interest. 
The  program  also  caters  to  organized 
'teen-age  groups,  inviting  them  to  attend 
the  broadcasts  en  masse. 

Lampus  Quiz,  now  six  months  old,  is 
writing  a  similar  success  story  for  Sup- 
plee-Sealtest.  Each  week  Wally  Butter- 
worth  and  Tom  Moorehead,  quiz-mas- 
ters, take  the  show  to  the  stage  of  a  local 
theatre,  questioning  teams  from  rival 
schools  and  colleges  on  matters  of  inter- 
est to  their  age  groups.  A  juke  box  award 
to  the  winning  school  and  a  radio-phono- 
graph combination  consolation  prize  for 
the  losers  provide  the  necessary  incen- 
tive for  schools  to  cooperate.  Interest  in 


the  show  and  traditional  school  rivalries 
guarantee  enthusiastic  audiences.  The 
sponsor  is  provided  with  a  visual  audi- 
ence in  addition  to  the  radio  listeners. 

Ihese  two  programs  cover  only  a  small 
part  of  the  dairy-radio  picture  in  Phila- 
delphia. Abbotts  also  backs  the  ABC  co- 
op program,  Baukhage  Talking,  over 
WFIL,  Monday  through  Friday  at  1  p.m. 
An  entirely  different  potential  market  is 
reached  by  this  familiar  commentary. 

The  Philadelphia  Certified  Milk 
Producers  Association  finds  that  its  sell- 
ing copy— stressing  high  qualities  and  in- 
formation on  how  its  products  are  pro- 
duced—appeals to  an  audience  such  as 
that  of  Emmanuelina  Pizzuto,  concert 
pianist,  heard  on  WFIL  Sundays  at 
12:30  p.m.  Miss  Pizzuto's  program  has 
been  sponsored  by  the  group  for  several 
years  and  the  New  York  counterpart  of 
the  Philadelphia  association  backs  her 
show  on  WQXR.  Recently  she  began  a 
similar  series  on  WEEI  in  Boston. 

Recently,  the  Philadelphia  Dairy 
Products  Company  launched  a  weekly 
half-hour  dramatic  series  on  AVFIL  on 
behalf  of  Dolly  Madison  Ice  Cream. 

Meanwhile,  two  other  local  dairy  firms 
have  made  wide  use  of  radio,  although 
they  have  concentrated  on  spot  announce- 
ments. The  familiar  ring  of  a  telephone, 
followed  by  "Hello,  Breyefs  Calling/' 
has  become  the  radio  trade-mark  of  this 
famous  ice  cream.  Likewise,  "Elsie,  the 
Borden  Cow,  says  .  .  ."  and  a  variety  of 
spots  have  carried  the  Borden  message  to 
Philadelphia  listeners  for  a  number  of 
years. 
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Kadio  Campaign  Puts  Drug  St 


With  radio  as  adoertising  medium,  discs  grow  from  a  minor 
store  departmer)t  to  a  major  business,  with  thousar)ds  of 
dollars  spent  in  airtime  for  Super  Cut  Rate  Drug  Store, 
over  WWDC  airwaves,  Washington,  D.  C 


WHEN  isiEN  WITH  idcas  tie-in  with  a 
super  salesman,  the  resuk  is  that 
old— but  money-paying  story— about  the 
man  who  built  the  better  mousetrap. 

The  men  with  ideas  were  the  Feld 
brothers  who  opened  the  Super  Cut 
Rate  Drug  Store  in  AV^ashington,  D.C., 
in  May,  1940. 

The  little  record  department  of  200 
records  which  they  installed  was  there 
more  for  the  entertainment  of  the  cus- 
tomers than  for  sale.  But  the  Feld  boys, 
Irvin  and  Israel,  found  that  customers 
turned  from  the  soda  fountain  to  say  "I 
want  that  record,"  or  "Wrap  that  one 
up  for  me."  So  they  put  in  a  little  more 
stock  and  bought  |50  worth  of  time  in 
spot  announcements  on  Jackson  Lowe's 
1450  Club  over  WWDC.  That  did  it! 

Lowe,  known  as  the  "Mayor  of  Con- 
necticut Avenue"  because  of  his  disc 
jockeying  over  WWDC,  sold  Super  Cut 
Raie  Drug  even  better  than  expected, 
and  the  record  stocks  were  always  at  a 
low  ebb. 

A  new  business  is  born 

The  owners  of  the  store  realized  that 
here  was  a  growing  business  which  they 
hadn't  anticipated.  Immediaiely  they 
went  to  work.  Six  months  after  the  first 
spot  announcements  on  tiic  "Mayor's" 
program,  they  bought  a  i;5-minute  daily 
show.  A  little  later  the  schedule  was  in- 
creased to  a  half-hour  show  every  day 
over  WVVDC.  The  sale  of  records  soared! 

The  war  halted,  for  a  moment,  the  ris- 
ing record  sales  after  each  radio  broad- 
cast. Shellac  was  hard  to  get  and  recoid 
companies  were  demanding  old  records 


before  they  would  sell  outlets  new  ones. 

To  meet  that  situation  the  Feld  broth- 
ers enlisted  the  aid  of  school  children, 
with  prizes  for  those  bringing  in  the 
greatest  number  of  old  and  broken  rec- 
ords. Teams  of  youngsters  collected  so 
many  discs  that  the  store  was  able  to  re- 
place records  in  stock  as  fast  as  AVWDC 
and  Jack  Lowe  sold  them  on  the  air.  In 
the  period  of  collecting  scrap  records, 
over  two  million  of  them  passed  through 
the  Feld  brothers'  hands.  It  wasn't  lui- 
tisual  for  them  to  send  a  ten-ton  trailer 
loaded  with  old  records  to  a  recording 
company  at  periodic  intervals. 

Recording  company  next 

The  name  Super  became  so  well  known 
among  record  fans  that  the  Feld  brothers 
decided  to  try  another  idea.  They  lo- 
cated a  pressing  plant  that  would  press 
5,000  records  a  month  using  their  own 
label  Super  Discs.  It  wasn't  long  before^ 
a  new  recording  company,  Super  Discs, 
made  its  appearance.  In  April,  1945,  a 
new  store.  Super  Music  and  Appliances, 
under  the  guidance  of  Herb  Fribush, 
was  added  to  their  interests. 

What  happened  after  the  second  disc 
released  with  their  own  label  is  musical 
history.  A  phniker  boy  (guitar  player)  by 
the  name  of  Artluu'  Smith  recorded 
Guitar  Boogie.  The  shellac  wasn't  dry 
before  it  was  given  its  debut  by  Lowe 
over  AVVV^DC.  Guitar  Boogie  soon  became 
one  of  the  ten  best  records,  and  kept  its 
top  position  all  over  the  United  States. 
Other  recording  companies  pressed  the 
time,  bin  Art  Smith  himself  was  under  a 
long-term  contract  to  Super. 
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In  1940,  200  records  were  in  stock.  Today  there's  a  stock  of  a  quarter-million 
records  at  their  two  stores  and  record  factory.  Radio  and  WWDC  did  it  for 
Super  Cut  Rate  Drug  Store,  Washington,  D. C.  Behind  the  counter  (with  his 
arms  crossed)  is  Irvin  Feld,  one  of  the  boys  who  made  good. 


The  combination  of  Super  and  AV'^V'DC 
has  produced  other  amazing  stories.  In 
September,  1945,  Super  acquired  5,000 
discs  of  a  hard-to-get  record,  the  Honey- 
drippers,  by  Joe  Liggins.  Jack  Lowe  play- 
ed the  tune  on  the  air  on  a  Saturday 
midnight  session  and  annotmced  that  it 
would  be  on  sale  the  following  day. 
When  the  store  opened  at  9:30  a.m.  there 
was  a  waiting  line  three  blocks  long,  and 
it  took  police  until  3:30  p.m.  to  keep  the 
customer  traffic  moving  in  and  out  of  the 
store.  Only  with  a  complete  sell-out  did 
the  excitement  quiet  down. 

Listeners  take  these  Super  programs 
seriously.  In  fact,  a  club  was  started 
among  Super  Sessions  Club  listeners,  and 
plans  are  underway  for  a  party  which 
will  be  given  to  club  members,  with  a 
top  name  band,  celebrated  artists,  etc. 


From  jtunping  counters  in  their  first 
store  to  operating  a  record  company  with 
offices  for  wholesale  distribiuion  in  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  is  a  long 
step,  but  it  was  done  in  less  than  six 
years. 

Success  in  6  years 

Today,  o\er  250,000  records  crowd 
each  other  for  space  on  the  shelves  and 
in  the  warehouse.  Thirty-five  titles  are 
now  in  the  record  catalogue  of  the  Super 
Disc  Company,  and  in  addition,  they 
have  recorded  Esquire  Jazz  ^Vinners. 

From  the  original  S50  Super  spent  for 
advertising  on  WWDC,  it  has  risen  into 
thousands,  and  today,  almost  seven  hours 
a  week  of  broadcast  time  is  paid  for  by  the 
company. 
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Dreakfast  Club  Format 
Adapted  to  Small  Markets 


Program  gimmicks  create  store  traffic,  sell  merchandise  in 
series  begun  in  connection  with  Diamond  Jubilee  promotions 
for  Wurzburg's  Department  Store,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 


BACK  IN  February  Wurzburg's  Depart- 
ment Store  gave  WOOD,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  its  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate three  times  a  week  that  a  local  tal- 
ent breakfast  program  can  be  an  out- 
standing success  in  even  a  medium  size 
city.  Here's  what  has  happened  since 
then: 

Creates  store  traffic 

Cofjee  Time  at  Wurzbiirg's  has  brought 
people  into  the  store;  it  has  sold  mer- 
chandise; and  from  the  very  first  day,  it 
has  lured  capacity  attendances  to  the 
store's  Campau  Room  restaurant  where 
the  show  originates.  On  numerous  occa- 
sions it  has  been  necessary  to  tinn  people 
away. 

New  customers— shoppers  from  other 
Western  Michigan  cities— have  flocked  to 
the  store  to  enjoy  the  program. 

And  are  they  really  buying?  Read  on: 

(1)  A  special  Beauty  Fair  was  a  sell-out 
after  representatives  of  famous  cosmetic 
houses  were  interviewed  on  the  Coffee 
Time  program. 

(2)  A  style  show  featuring  yard  goods 
and  patterns  sent  the  pattern  company 
representative  dashing  to  the  telephone 
with  frantic  long  distance  telephone  calls 
for  more  patterns. 

(3)  The  WuRZiujRf;  swiKhboard  lights 
up  like  the  proverbial  C^hristmas  tree 
when  various  items  are  described  over  the 
air  and  suggested  as  gifts;  i.e.,  two  horns 
after  a  gift  set  of  dishes  had  been  de- 
scribed, the  store's  entire  stock  of  this 
particular  pattern  was  sold. 


(4)  It's  a  "natural"  for  any  special 
store  promotion. 

Ties-in  with  store-wide  promotion 

Coffee  Time  at  Wurzburg's  was  created 
by  Oliver  A.  Wallace,  head  of  Wallace- 
Lindeman,  Inc.,  the  advertising  agency 
which  serves  as  special  counsel  to  the 
store,  as  his  answer  to  a  request  by  Fred 
G.  Schoeck,  president  of  the  company. 
Wurzburg's  w^as  planning  to  make  the 
year  1947  a  Diamond  Jubilee  Year  in  ob- 
servance of  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary, 
and  with  store-wide  promotions  and  spe- 
cial events  planned,  the  store  wanted  a 
"Sock-'em"  show  for  radio. 

''  'Seventy-five  and  more  alive  than 
ever'  is  our  store  motto  for  1947  and  we 
must  do  something  outstanding  in  a 
radio  way,"  said  Mr.  Schoeck. 

It  meant  a  show  that  w^ould  bring  peo- 
ple into  the  store  and  that  would  sell 
merchandise.  Cofjee  Time  was  designed 
to  do  both. 

First  of  all,  it  lUilizes  Wurzburg's 
Gampaii  Room.  The  time,  10: 00  a.m., 
I'ucsdays,  Thursdays  and  Satiuclays,  gets 
the  women  into  the  store  half  an  hour 
after  the  building  opens,  and  the  early 
hour  makes  the  free  coffee  particularly 
welcome. 

Ihree  characters  ap})ear  regularly: 
WOOD'S  Eddie  Ghasc,  as  master  of  cere- 
monies; Dorothy  Page,  the  Wurzburg 
fashion  editor,  who  already  had  been  do- 
ing a  daily  five-minute  fashion  program 
over  AVOOD  and  Lou  "Stubby"  Stub- 
man  at  the  keyboard. 
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For  the  benefit  of  the  Hstening  audience,  emcee  Eddie  Chase  interviews  a 
Coffee  Time  at  Wurzburg's  guest.  Wurzburg's  fashion  editor,  Dorothy  Page, 
stands  by  for  comment  about  millinery  styles  worn  at  the  home  talent  break- 
fast program.  .   , 


Table  interviews  with  guests,  a  sur- 
prise "gag"  each  day,  a  gift  for  the  wom- 
en and  music  form  the  nucleus  of  the  pro- 
gram. To  these  features  is  added  a  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  Jingle  Contest  with  a  dia- 
mond ring  given  away  each  month  to  the 
woman  providing  the  best  last  line  of  the 
jingle. 

Showmanship  naturally  has  everything 
to  do  with  the  success  of  the  progiam. 
Chase  has  a  pre-showtime  warm-up  which 
keys  what  is  to  follow.  He  announces  the 
jingle  contest  and  calls  attention  to  the 
prize  diamond  ring  on  display.  (The  ring 
is  displayed,  incidentally,  right  next  to 
the  box  where  the  Wurzburg  jingle  en- 
tries must  be  deposited— and  you've  got 
to  visit  the  Campau  Room  to  get  one  of 
these  entry  cards.) 

Chase  presents  samples  of  toilet  pow- 
der, lipstick,  etc.,  to  the  ladies,  and  he 
even  hands  them  cigars  for  their  hus- 
bands. He  calls  on  "Stubby"  for  special 
music  at  the  request  of  the  guests. 

Then  comes  the  "gag"  of  the  day.  It 
may  be  a  contest  to  determine  which 
woman  present  has  the  most  grandchil- 
dren; the  largest  number  of  articles  in 
her  handbag;  the  one  who  has  come  the 
greatest  distance  or  who  has  been  mar- 
ried the  shortest  or  longest  length  of  time. 

The  daily  winner  is  brought  to  the 


stage  and  introduced  to  the  audience  and 
to  Dorothy  Page,  who  presents  her  with 
the  gift.  During  the  presentation  Miss 
Page  describes  the  gift,  mentions  the 
Wurzburg  department  from  which  it 
comes,  and  cites  its  place  in  the  fashion 
scene  or  in  the  home. 

Subtle  commercials 

The  gift  item,  which  as  you  may  sur- 
mise, actually  is  the  commercial,  is  care- 
fully chosen  to  tie-in  with  Wurzburg's 
basic  advertising  progiam  for  the  week. 
If  the  gift  is  a  fashion  item  a  brief  fashion 
show,  featuring  three  Wurzburg  models, 
is  presented.  Miss  Page  describes  each 
outfit  and  gives  the  newest  fashion  trends. 
She  then  invites  the  guest-winner  to  visit 
the  fashion  department  and  select  her 
own  gift.  On  some  occasions,  the  actual 
gift  is  presented  at  the  broadcast.  At 
other  times,  a  gift  certificate  is  given,  and 
there's  always  a  consolation  gift  on  hand 
in  case  of  a  tie. 

The  two  biggest  days  of  the  month  are 
the  days  on  which  the  winner  of  the  dia- 
mond ring  is  announced  and  the  follow- 
ing program  at  which  it  is  presented.  The 
presentation,  of  course,  is  made  on  the 
stage  with  appropriate  build-up  and  fan- 
fare. 

It's  fun.  It's  sport  and  amusement.  And 
it  makes  friends  and  customers. 
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Kadio  Advertises 


Portait  Studios 


Photographers  who  use  radio  successfully  generally  set  out  more  on 
educational  than  on  selling  campaigns,  with  increased  sales  the  by- 
product, rather  than  the  immediate  goal.  Result  is  more  sales  to  more 
people  in  oft  moments  and  odd  seasons. 


Bi)  MAR/E  FORD 


AS  THE  YOUNGEST  member  of 
i  the  advertising  family,  ra- 
dio is  not  as  well  known,  gener- 
ally, as  the  other  media,  and  yet 
numerous  portrait  studios  have 
taken  complete  advantage  of  the 
car  appeal  of  radio  to  sell  the 
public  on  the  eye  appeal  of  their 
product  and  service. 

As    Chris    Schlechten    of    the 
ScHLECHTEN    STUDto,    Bozcmau, 
Mont.,  expresses  it:  "I  believe  that  a  con- 
stant application  of  new  ideas  in  adver- 
tising as  well  as  merchandising  spell  in- 
creased profits  in  the  long  run." 

To  build  up  increased  interest  in  its 
products  and  services,  the  Schlechten 
Studio  used  a  program.  Candid  Capers, 
on  KXLQ  three  times  a  week. 

A  striking  example  of  how  this  in- 
creased interest  may  be  translated  into 
sales  comes  from  Nicholas  Johns  lon, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  It  wasn't  so  many 
years  ago  that  Mr.  Jolnislon  had  his  first 
experience  with  the  bioadcisl  niediimL 
the  occasion  being  an  interview  with  him 


on  a  San  Francisco  station.  As  a 
result  of  that  one  broadcast,  Mr. 
Johnston  was  able  to  trace  $225 
in  direct  business.  It  was  enough 
to  convince  him  of  the  power  of 
radio,  and  he  decided  to  make  an 
investment  in  spot  annoinice- 
nients.  Results  were  so  satisfac- 
tory that  within  two  years  he 
was  spending  $30,000  a  year  in 
radio  advertising. 

Purpose  of  radio  campaign 

Most  advertisers  have  to  sell  the  pidj- 
lic  on  their  product.  Not  so  with  the  pho- 
tographer. The  beauty  and  accei)tability 
ol  portraits  is  generally  appreciated,  and 
little  is  to  be  gained  in  a  campaign  built 
on  the  use  of  portraits  for  special  occa- 
sions and  holidays.  Most  photographers 
ha\'e  all  the  business  they  can  handle  at 
su(  h  special  seasonal  periods. 

Photogiaphcrs  who  use  radio  success- 
lully  have  generally  set  out  more  on  an 
educational  campaign  than  on  a  sellin<^ 
one.  with  increased  sales  the  by-product, 
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|rather  than  the  immediate  goal.  The  idea 
)ehind  such  campaigns  has  been  to  en- 
:ourage  the  wider  use  of  photographs  in 
lodern  living.  The  result  is  more  sales 
to  more  people  more  of  the  time,  and 
greater  sales  in  off  moments  and  odd  sea- 
Isons. 

For  example,  when  Paul  Linwood 
jGiTTiNGS,  Houston  and  Dallas,  Texas,  be- 
gan a  radio  campaign  on  KPRC,  he  was 
convinced  that  a  program  in  good  taste, 
with  quiet  integrity,  could  be  a  new  tool 
for  the  creation  of  prestige  and  sales.  He 
knew  that  in  selling  the  end-use  of  his 
product,  that  is,  in  selling  beauty,  mem- 
ories and  sentiment,  his  product  would 
soon  sell  itself.  To  that  end,  there  was 
but  one  purpose  in  the  campaign:  to 
create  in  the  public  mind  an  awareness 
of  the  wonders  that  lie  hidden  in  tech- 
nique and  composition;  to  reveal  pho- 
tography itself,  its  magic,  its  beavuy  and 
its  eloquence.  The  emphasis  was  entirely 
on  the  sale  of  the  idea  of  the  end-use  of 
photography,  ''fine  portraits  which  luill, 
in  later  years,  unlock  the  door  xuhere 
memory  sleeps." 

What  is  particularly  significant  is  the 
fact  that  during  the  years  that  Portraits 
in  Music  has  been  on  the  air,  the  spon- 
sor's sales  chart  has  risen  steadily,  and 
many  new  patrons  say  that  they  are. at- 
tracted to  the  GiTTiNGs  Studio  by  the 
broadcasts. 

Of  course,  radio  can  be  used  as  a  direct 
sales  vehicle,  but  in  such  cases,  the  pho- 
tographer usually  uses  a  schedule  of  spot 
announcements,  rather  than  programs. 
For  example,  the  big  Austin  Studio 
chain  on  the  Pacific  coast  used  a  26-week 
campaign  which  started  the  first  of  De- 
cember, with  a  varied  spot  announce- 
ment schedule  on  20  California  and  Utah 
stations. 

Program  selection 

Ihe  kind  of  educational  campaign 
which  is  most  successful  for  the  portrait 
photographer  is  one  which  stimulates 
greater  interest  in  photography  on  every 
occasion,  for  home  and  office.  To  this  end, 
photographers  for  the  most  part  have  ap- 
jjcaled  primarily  to  the  feminine  audi- 
ence, but  have  attempted  to  reach  ?ni- 
lady's  ear  at  a  time  when  the  entire  fam- 


ily group  is  exposed  lo  ijic  broadcast 
message. 

To  reach  this  audience  group  with  a 
program  whose  very  editorial  content  ties- 
in  with  the  nature  of  the  advertised  prod- 
duct,  photographers  seem  lo  emphasize 
programs  which  paint  word  or  nuisical 
pictures.  For  example,  the  Oi.ax  Mills 
Studios,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  another 
portrait  chain,  presented  a  Portrait  of 
America  over  WDOD.  P>)r  15  minutes, 
five  times  a  week,  listeners  heard  word 
pictures  of  real  people,  some  of  them 
local  personalities,  with  sound  effects,  in- 
cidental music  and  an  occasional  poem  to 
dramatically  portray  the  American  scene. 

When  Bishop's  Portoait  Studio,  Sal- 
em, Ore.,  offered  a  radio  series  over 
KSLM,  its  focus  was  on  returing  service- 
men, and  in  Your  Serviceman  Speaks  the 
community  got  word  pictures  of  the  war- 
time experiences  of  its  men  in  the  arm- 
ed forces. 

The  focus  on  each  of  these  two  pro- 
grams was  different,  but  in  both  cases, 
these  word  pictures  provided  an  excel- 
lent editorial  tie-in  with  fine  craftsman- 
ship in  portraiture.  Stich  inter-relation 
between  program  and  commercial  helps 
create  program  continuity,  and  it  makes 
for  a  smooth  transition  between  the  pro- 
gram itself  and  the  advertiser's  message. 

While  this  type  of  program  by  no 
means  represents  the  only  material  suit- 
able for  photographers,  it  has  to  its  ad- 
vantage the  fact  that  it  is  low-cost,  is  rela- 
tively easy  to  produce,  and  the  natural 
tie-ins  with  the  product  and  service  are 
effective. 

Time-frequency-station  selection 

Time.  Time  is  an  important  factor  in 
a  broadcast  campaign  and  it  merits  care- 
ful consideration.  The  best  time  is  the 
period  when  the  audience  the  photog- 
rapher wants  to  reach  is  available.  For 
the  studio  which  wants  to  reach  the  all- 
family  group,  early  evening  or  Sunday 
time  is  generally  indicated,  and  the  Vol- 
deng  Studio,  Prince  Albert,  Sask.,  oper- 
ated on  this  theory  when  it  broadcast  its 
Juke  Box  Serenade  over  CKBI  at  6:15 
p.m.,  Saturday.  At  6:15  p.m.  the  family 
group  had  not  dispersed  for  the  evening, 
and  while  the  program  itself  may  have  ap- 
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pealed  primarily  to  a  teen-age  group,  it 
was  safe  to  assume  that  at  that  time  of  the 
evening  there  were  adults  in  the  back- 
ground Avho  Avould  also  hear  the  com- 
mercial message. 

The  Bachrach  Studio,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  used  a  program  of  quite  a  different 
nature,  but  it,  too,  found  that  6:15  p.m. 
was  a  good  time  to  reach  the  all-family 
group.  AVhat  it  offered  WCAU  listeners 
was  cin  Ask  ]]^ashiugton  series,  with  ques- 
tions and  answers  pertaining  to  the  AVash- 
ington  scene  in  which  go\ernment  of- 
ficials gave  the  answers  to  listener-sent 
questions;  a  specialized  type  of  portrai- 
ture, but  still  portraiture  of  a  kind  that 
would  appeal  to  the  man  of  the  house  as 
well  as  to  his  wife. 

Time  should  also  be  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  popularity  and  appeal  of  adja- 
cent and  competing  programs,  since  both 
of  these  factors  to  a  degree  influence  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  audience  the  stu- 
dio ma\  anticipate  reaching. 

Frequency.  Budgets  for  advertising  and 
the  purpose  of  the  studio  in  going  on  the 
air  to  a  large  extent  determine  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  photographer 
uses  the  broadcast  medium. 

Where  sales  are  the  inunediate  objec- 
tive, spot  announcements  on  a  concen- 
trated schedule  ha\e  been  successful  in 
many  instances,  and  it  was  this  type  of 
campaign  which  Susan's  Baby  Photo 
Studios  (John  E.  Reed  Co.),  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  adopted  over  a  13-week  period, 
when  it  used  an  approximate  total  of  150 
transcribed  onc-miniue  announcements 
per  week  on  (i\e  Los  Angeles  area  sta- 
tions. 

Where  ilic  budget  can  be  accommo- 
dated to  a  frecjuent  broadcast  schedule, 
concentration  can  be  justified  both  for  a 
sales  campaign  or  for  one  in  which  the 
objecti\e  is  primarily  educational. 

However,  most  studios  find  that  a 
once-a-week  schedule  is  usually  adequate, 
and  such  a  schedule  represents  a  happy 
blend  between  budgetary  problems  and 
ad\crtising  piupose.  It's  all  a  matter  of 
(1)  the  impact  the  advertiser  wants  to 
make  on  the  audience;  (2)  the  specific 
purpose  behind  the  campaign,  and  (3) 
the  nature  of  the  program  itself. 

On  this  basis,  Studer's,  Austin,  Tex., 


was  justified  in  broadcasting  its  Studer 
Street  Reporter  five  times  a  week,  Mon- 
day through  Friday,  at  12:45  p.m.  Paul 
Lin  WOOD  Gittings'  weekly  schedule  over 
KPRC,  Houston,  Tex.,  was  equally  justi- 
fiable. 

Station  Selection.  AVhen  it  comes  to  the 
selection  of  the  station  over  which  to 
broadcast  a  campaign,  the  decision 
shotdd  be  based  on  which  station  does 
the  most  economical  job  of  covering  the 
area  the  studio  wants  to  reach.  Studer's 
found  the  250-watt  station,  KNOW,  en- 
tirely adequate  for  its  purpose.  WDOD, 
a  5,000-watt  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  station 
reached  the  effective  audience  for  the 
Olan  Mills  Studios.  Bachrach  Studios, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  aired  its  message  over 
the  50,000-watt  station,  AVCAU. 

Time  costs  vary  tremendously,  with 
the  cost  of  advertising  on  a  50,000-watt 
station  considerably  higher  than  the  time 
rate  over  a  250-watt  station.  In  other 
^\'ords,  the  advertiser  has  to  pay  more  for 
the  opportimity  to  reach  a  more  wide- 
spread atidience. 

However,  each  station,  regardless  of 
power  and  coverage,  has  an  audience, 
and  the  photogi'apher  should  spend  onlv 
the  amount  necessary  to  reach  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  regards  as  prospecti\e  cus- 
tomers. When  the  Roske  Photo  Studio. 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  set  out  to  reach  the  farm- 
ers and  people  in  surrounding  towns,  it 
decided  iq^on  a  concentrated  spot  an- 
nouncement campaign.  It  used  nine  an- 
nouncements on  KOIL,  and  it  traced 
enough  business  directly  to  the  campaign 
to  pay  for  the  annotnicements  before 
they  were  finished. 

Since  most  studios  limit  their  trade 
area  to  their  connnunity  and  its  inunedi- 
ate en\  irons,  and  since  in  most  cases,  ad- 
\ertising  budgets  are  restricted,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  use  the  smaller-power- 
ed stations  which  give  intensive  coverage 
of  the  trade  area. 

In  making  the  final  choice,  prestige, 
coxerage  and  costs  nuist  be  considered  in 
relation  to  what  time  is  actually  a\ ail- 
able.  Power  alone  is  no  basis  upon  which 
to  buy  time.  Popularity  is  not  too  impor- 
tant if  it  costs  five  times  as  much  to  get 
twice  as  manv  listeners.  Cost  alone  is  no 
yardstick;    if   nobodv   listens,   it's  still  a 
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\astc  of  money.  All  three  factors  must  be 
onsidered  in  relation  to  the  photogra- 
)lu  r's  needs  and  community  interests. 

Program  Length.  The  same  factors 
vhich  determine  broadcast  frequency  to 
I  large  degree  determine  the  length  of 
he  program.  Paul  Linwood  Gittings 
ised  a  full-hour  Sunday  broadcast  to  good 

ffect.  Nicholas  Johnston  found  30  min- 
ites  allowed  for  adequate  program  de- 

elopment  and  commercial  effectiveness. 
However,  in  most  cases,  the  quarter-hour 

nit  meets  the  needs  of  most  photograph- 

rs,  whether  the  schedule  is  once  or  five 

:mes  a  week. 

Treatment  of  commercials 

Radio  listeners  want  programs  to  be 
nteresting.  Sponsors  want  them  to  be 
rofitable.  It  takes  experience,  study  and 
kill  to  achieve  a  balance  between  the 
ivo  points  of  view.  Actually,  what  is  said 
far  more  important  than  how  much 
me  is  consumed  in  the  saying  of  it. 
The  ptiblic  listens  to  programs.  But 
cm  the  sponsor's  point  of  view,  it  isn't 
le  most-listened-to  program  that  is  the 
lost  effective.  In  the  last  analysis,  the 
jmmercials  are  what  influence  the  cash 
agister.  Therefore,  it  is  the  proper  bal- 
ce  between  editorial  content  and  com- 
lercial  message  that  determines  the  val- 
of  a  broadcast  series  to  the  photogra- 
her. 

It  is  well  to  remember  one  fact.  Deal- 
's in  what  are  called  luxury  items  invest 
me  and  money  in  the  creation  of  that 
tangible  factor  called  prestige.  They 
ouldn't  stand  in  front  of  their  shops  and 
tton-hole  patrons,  yet  these  same  ad- 
jrtisers,  when  they  take  to  the  air,  often 
iwk  their  wares  as  shamelessly  as  a  New 
rlean  shrimp  peddler.  And  yet,  listeners 
in't  be  black-jacked  into  patronage,  and 
hen  a  sponsor  attempts  such  an  ap- 
roach,  not  radio  but  the  show's  form  and 
ntent  are  responsible  for  failure. 
When  Paul  Llnwood  Gittlngs  began 
adio  series  over  KPRC,  Houston,  Tex., 
e  theory  of  restraint  was  applied  in  the 
mmercial  approach,  and  only  two  essay- 
mmercials  were  read  during  the  entire 
ur's  broadcast.  In  every  case,  the  com- 
ercial  was  designed  to  sell  only  through 
direction.  But  it  is  significant  that  dur- 


ing the  years  that  the  program  has  l)e('n 
on  the  air,  the  sponsor's  sales  chart  lias 
risen  steadily. 

There  is  no  one  jorm  for  a  raditj  (oni- 
mercial,  but  in  planning  it,  the  photog- 
rapher should,  in  the  first  place,  remem- 
ber the  original  purj)ose  in  going  on  the 
air.  li  sales  for  the  innncdiate  future  are 
the  goal,  the  copy  should  of  (ourse  give 
the  prospective  customer  immediate  rea- 
sons and  incentives  for  immediate  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  campaign  is 
educational,  the  commercials  should 
build  up,  over  a  period  of  time,  a  desire 
for  fine  portraitiue,  and  in  this  approach 
the  basic  appeal  is  through  the  emotions. 

In  connection  with  the  commercials, 
the  studio  should  not  overlook  the  oppor- 
tunities to  suggest  sponsorship  through 
subtle  reminders  which  are  quite  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  commericals 
themselves.  In  the  radio  industry,  such 
reminders  are  known  as  gimmicks. 

Titles  come  in  the  category  of  gim- 
micks, and  photographers  generally  have 
taken  full  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  relate  editorial  content,  product  and 
title.  Candidly  Yours,  which  incorporated 
society  and  social  news  items  with  a  por- 
trait of  the  week,  was  how  the  Colbourne 
Studios,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  gimmick  in  connection  with 
its  radio  program  aired  over  KGO.  Musi- 
cal Snapshots,  which  the  Studer  Photo 
Company,  San  Antonio- Austin,  Tex.,  air- 
ed over  KABC  is  another  example.  The 
Gittings  Studio  titled  its  weekly  pro- 
gram, Portraits  in  Music. 

Theme  music  may  also  have  a  spon- 
sorship reminder  value  which  sets  up  an 
association  between  the  sponsor  ancl  the 
product  and  service  advertised.  Any  such 
device  is  worth  while,  since  each  one 
helps  set  the  stage  for  the  sponsor's  com- 
mercial message. 

Program  promotion  recommended 

Efforts  made  to  acquaint  listeners  with 
the  existence  of  a  radio  program,  its  char- 
acteristics, time  and  station,  fall  into  the 
category  of  promotion.  And  advertising 
an  advertising  effort  on  the  air  is  often 
as  important  as  the  advertising  effort  it- 
self. What  an  advertiser  really  buys  in 
radio  is  the  possibility  of  developing  an 
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audience.  The  advertiser  who  leaves  the 
size  of  his  listening  audience  to  chance 
will  in  most  cases  find  that  some  other 
program  has  the  audience  he  wants  to 
reach.  On  this  basis,  promotion  for  a 
radio  series  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

It  isn't  by  chance  that  Studer's  Street 
Reporter  achieved  a  Hooper  listening 
rating  of  10  per  cent  of  the  50  per  cent  of 
the  radio  sets  in  use  in  Central  Texas  be- 
tween 12:40-1:00  p.m.  Nor  that  a  Hooper 
report  in  Houston,  Tex.,  showed  that 
with  22  per  cent  of  the  sets  in  use,  Por- 
traits in  Music  broadcast  over  KPRC  for 
Paul  Linwood  Gittings  had  a  listener 
rating  of  13.1,  second  only  to  a  network 
feature,  One  Man's  Family,  and  until 
6:00  p.m.,  higher  than  any  other  Sunday 
show  in  Houston,  network  or  local. 

True,  such  programs  were  basically 
good  entertainment.  They  were  broad- 
cast over  the  stations  which  reached  the 
audience  the  studios  wanted  to  interest, 
and  at  a  time  when  that  audience  was 
available.  But  more  than  that,  the  pub- 
lic was  made  aware  of  the  offerings 
through  consistent  promotion. 

A  program  will  be  broadcast  over  the 
same  station  at  the  same  time  over  a 
period  of  weeks  or  years.  This  gives  the 
sponsor  a  chance  to  present  his  adver- 
tising to  the  same  group  of  listeners  time 
and  time  again,  while  also  developing 
new  audiences.  This  factor  alone  justifies 
efforts  to  add  new  listeners.  With  radio, 
what's  worth  buying  is  worth  promot- 
ing. 

How  extensive  promotion  of  this  kind 
may  be  depends  upon  how  large  an  audi- 
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ence  the  studio  wants  to  reach,  and  the 
size  of  the  advertising  budget.  But  en- 
velope stuffers,  store  cards,  letters  to  cus- 
tomers, direct-mail  in  general,  newspa- 
pers, magazine  and  point-of-sale  displays 
may  all  play  a  part  in  the  promotion  for 
a  radio  series. 

Merchandising  promotion  useful 

Program  promotion  is  promotion  de- 
signed primarily  to  increase  the  tune-in 
for  a  specific  radio  campaign.  Merchan- 
dising is  also  an  important  part  of  success- 
ful broadcast  activities.  \Vhile  the  two 
sometimes  overlap,  merchandising  may 
be  said  to  be  directed  mainly  toward  the 
product,  sponsor  or  service  offered. 

Photographers  have  a  particularly 
fortunate  opportiniity  for  merchandising 
effort  in  connection  with  a  broadcast 
campaign.  In  line  with  the  theory  that  a 
radio  promotion  is  designed  to  create 
greater  consciousness  of  portraits  as  an 
enrichment  of  present  and  fiuure  living, 
the  use  of  portraits  as  a  merchandising 
hook  is  particularly  effective. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  for  example,  the 
W^HiTE  Photo  Studios  co-sponsored  with 
an  infants  apparel  shop  a  Blessed  Eventer 
series  over  WW^DC,  on  a  fi\'e  times  a  week 
schedule,  1:05-1:20  p.m.  News  of  nc  ^\ 
arrivals  was  featured  on  the  program,  and 
each  new  mother  received  a  gift  certifi- 
cate from  White  Photo  Studios  which 
entitled  her  to  a  free  picture  of  the  in- 
fant within  six  months. 

Nicholas  Johnston,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  also  had  a  merchandising  hook  in 
connection  with  In  Focus,  broadcast  over 
KSFO,  Friday,  1:30-2:00  p.m.  from  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis,  and  rcbroadcast  by 
transcription  over  KGO,  Sunday,  10:00- 
10:30  p.m.  The  series  featured  interviews 
with  three  city  personalities  from  all 
walks  of  life,  with  Mr.  Johnston  himself! 
conducting  the  interviews.  The  Jwok  layj 
in  the  fact  that  each  listener  whose  sug- 
gestion pro\  ided  a  guest  j^crsonality  for 
the  show  rccei\cd  a  free  portrait  of  him-; 
self,  courtesy  of  Nicholas  Johnston. 

Should  the  pliotographer  go  one  step 
fiuTher  and  feature  a  window  displa) 
of  people  interviewed  or  honored  on  hij 
program,  that  would  be  more  in  the  na 
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line  of  promotion  than  of  nicrchandis- 
ini^,  but  such  a  step  illustrates  the  inter- 
relation of  program  promotion  and  prod- 
u(  t  merchandising. 

Programs  not  designed  to  do  a  consist- 
ent   merchandising   job    may    also    lend 
themselves  to  merchandising  effort.  For 
example,    in    connection    with    a    series 
which  painted  word  pictures  of  famous 
[:)crsonalities,    either    national    or    local, 
jurrent  or  historical,  listeners  could  be 
isked  to  identify  the  personalities  from 
Uicts  presented  about  them  in  the  broad- 
ast.  The  first  person  who  either  wrote 
)r  telephoned  the  correct  identification 
ould  be  offered  a  free  portrait  as  an  in- 
entive  for  action. 

It's  quite  true  that  the  basic  ingredient 
)f  a  successfiU  economical  program  is 
>ood  entertainment,  but  promotional 
md  merchandising  effort  is  a  form  of 
.howmanship  which  offers  added  value 
md  buying  inducement  to  the  listener. 

Essential  success  factors 

Relative  impact  seems  to  be  more  im- 
portant to  success  than  the  number  of 
lollars  spent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
lone  of  the  campaigns  cited  here  involved 
I  \ery  heavy  expenditure,  but  all  accom- 
)lished  the  purpose  for  which  their  spon- 
ors  designed  the  campaigns. 

In  accounting  for  the  success  of  such 
entures,  consistency  of  effort  is  an  im- 
)ortant  element,  with  coordination  of  all 
dvertising  activity  another  important 
actor.  As  Chris  Schlechten,  Bozeman, 
Jont.,  expressed  it:  "For  40  years  plus, 
his  studio  has  been  in  business  in  Boze- 
iian.  Since  1939  when  KXLQ  went  on 
he  air  we  have  tried  radio  advertising 
pasmodically,  but  only  in  the  past  year 
lave  we  begun  to  realize  that  consistency 
>  the  keynote  to  results." 

It  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  if  each  fac- 
)r  in  the  success  of  a  broadcast  effort  is 
arefully  considered,  consistency  of  effort 
oes  the  rest.  Radio  is  no  miracle  medi- 
m,  and  if  a  program  is  w^orth  undertak- 
ig,  the  advertiser  should  stay  with  it  for 
sufficiently  long  period  of  time  to  deter- 
line  on  the  basis  of  facts  either  that  the 
rogram  is  achieving  results,  or  that  some 
iher  approach  is  indicated. 
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(Continued  from  page  185) 

swered  an  immediate  "yes"  were  liom 
small  urban  communities  surroiiiiding 
Cincinnati. 

News  and  music 

Thus  WCKY  believed  block  program- 
ming had  captured  a  sustained  composite 
audience.  The  Hooperatings  and  mail 
indicated  it.  And  the  common  denomina- 
tor was  simple:  news  and  music. 

A  further  indication  was  the  increased 
Sunday  audience  when  the  station  ex- 
tended its  original  six-day-a-week  block 
programming  into  seven  days.  Here, 
even  religion  and  public  interest  pro- 
grams were  blocked,  with  religion  for  all 
faiths  and  denominations  heard  during 
a  two-hour  morning  period.  An  audience 
survey  in  September-October  showed  a 
jump  of  200  per  cent  the  first  month. 

As  1946  came  to  a  close,  ^VCKY  look- 
ed back  .  .  .  with  satisfaction  .  .  .  remem- 
bering the  bleak  beginning  when  it  was 
fifth  in  the  five-station  metropolitan  radio 
market,  a  50,000-watt  independent  with- 
out anything  more  tangible  than  a  "po- 
tential." 

Most  popular  era 

On  the  brink  of  1947,  however,  after 
nine  months  of  strict  adherence  to  block 
programming,  WCKY  was  enjoying  its 
most  popular  era  in  17  years  of  operation 
and  was  nudging  the  top  station  for  the 
greatest  metropolitan  listening  audience. 

Block  programming  had  brought 
\VCKY  recognition,  initially  by  the  pub- 
lic, later  by  other  radio  broadcasting  sta- 
tions that  were  inquiring  by  letter  and 
in  person  about  editor  Williams'  obser- 
vation on  ".  .  .  the  most  wonderfiU  story 
in  radio." 

Block  programming  began  as  an  ex- 
periment for  W^CKY,  but  it  was  conserva- 
tively planned  and  it  made  AVCKY  the 
lowest  average  cost  radio  station  for  ad- 
vertisers from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
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THE  NEW 


New  radio  programs  worth  reading 
about.    No    result    figures    as    yet. 


Automobiles 

THIS  IS  THE  STORY  For  local  business  men, 
others  interested  in  the  hometown,  its 
development,  activities  and  industries. 
This  Is  The  Story  presents  little  known 
facts  about  local  people  and  business  en- 
terprises. Series  aired  over  KIT  deals 
with  a  Yakima,  AV^ash.,  industry  each 
week,  with  on-the-job  wire-recorder  inter- 
views to  carry  the  narrative  thread. 

Sponsored  by  the  Hahn  Motor  Com- 
pany, Chrysler,  Plymouth  and  Dia- 
mond T  dealer,  the  quarter-hour  series 
is  broadcast  on  a  weekly  schedule.  For  the 
story  within  a  story,  there  are  two  75- 
word  commercials  on  each  broadcast,  in 
addition  to  opening  and  closing  credit 
lines. 

Advertiser's  purpose  in  taking  on  spon- 
sorship of  the  series  was  to  familiarize 
Yakima  Valley  people  with  the  location 
of  a  new,  enlarged  plant.  Secondary  pur- 
pose was  to  create  good  will  among  po- 
tential customers  for  new  automobiles. 

AIRFAX:    Originator    of    the    series    is    Jim    Nolan,    Jr., 
KIT  continuity  director,  who  writes,  produces  and  an- 
nounces the  show. 
Sponsor:  Hahn  Motor  Company. 
Station:  KIT,  Yakima,  Wash. 
Power:    1,000  watts. 
Population:    50,000. 

COMMENT:  lis  liard  to  beat  the  aiuHencc 
pulling  power  of  a  program  with  the 
attraction  of  local  names,  voices,  fknor 
and  appeal.  However,  the  effectiveness  of 
such  a  program  is  to  a  large  extent  meas- 
ured by  the  skill  of  the  man  who  pro- 
duces, scripts  and  announces  it.  Because 
such  offerings  actively  identify  the  spon- 
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sor  and  station  with  community  life  they 
represent  an  effective  way  to  foster  public 
relations. 


Department  Stores 

HOMETOWN  REPORTER  To  create  good 
will  among  the  women  of  Saginaw  Val 
ley,  W^inkelman's  Department  Store, 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  capitalizes  on  a  perfect 
ly  natural  desire  to  know  what's  going 
on  in  the  hometown.  What  it  offe: 
WSAM  listeners  is  a  public  service  pr 
gram  which  features  news  of  recent  an 
up-coming  club  activities,  in  combina- 
tion wdth  interviews,  fashion  notes,  items 
of  local  interest  and  music. 

AVhile  little  has  been  done  to  promote 
the  series  in  the  way  of  merchandising  or 
program  promotion,  sales  have  risen 
since  the  program  has  been  on  the  air, 
and  unsolicited  mail  brings  in  almost 
more  news  items  than  can  be  readily  han- 
dled on  the  quarter-hour  broadcasts.  Evi 
dence  that  the  series  is  scoring  a  hit  wit.^ 
civic  organizations,  thus  creating  goo 
will  for  W^inkelman's:  reports  from  local 
clubs  that  attendance  at  programs  and 
meetings  is  stimulated  by  mention  on  thei 
Hometown  Reporter  series.  I 

Since  the  series  first  went  on  the  air; 
June,  1945,  four  letters  have  been  sent  to 
local  clubs  and  organizations,  remind- 
ing them  of  the  ser\  ice  available  to  them. 
Occasional  mention  is  also  made  of  the 
series  in  Winkelman's  newspaper  adver^i 
tisements.  j 

Tw^o  60-second  commercials  are  usedj 
on  each  broadcast,  with  the  appeal  varied 
between  straight  copy  and  two-\oicc  in-| 
formal  commercials.  Emphasis  is  on  fash-j 
ion  notes,  with  specific  price  mention  in-, 
ci  dental. 


1- 


AIRFAX:    Girl-about-town    in    the    role    of    Winkelman'i 
Hometown  Reporter  is  Jacqueline  Jefferson. 
First  Broadcast:  June  4,   1945. 

Broadcast   Schedule:    Monday  through   Friday,    10:45 
11:00  a.m. 

Preceded  By:   Jack   Berch. 
Followed  By:   News. 

Sponsor:  Winkelman's  Department  Store. 
Station:  WSAM,  Saginaw,  Mich.  ' 

Power:   250  watts. 
Population:  90,150. 


COMMENT:     Willi  a  series  of  this  kind,  th 
the  ear  of  a  diversifie( 


achciliser  gets 
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iaudience  and  earns  the  good  will  of  all 
those  interested  in  civic  and  club  activi- 
Ities.  While  such  programs  may  not  boast 
:high  listener  ratings,  they  do  appeal  to  a 
specific  audience  whose  loyalty  is  often 
reflected  in  increased  sales.  It's  well  to 
remember  that  a  program  doesn't  need 
to  have  an  audience  as  large  as  all  out- 
doors to  do  an  effective  and  economical 
[Selling  job. 


Grocery  Stares 

CIRCLE  AG  TIME  How  one  program,  air- 
ed in  three  markets,  solved  the  problem 
;.!of  a  regional  advertiser,  is  illustrated  by 
ithe  Associated  Grocers  of  Colorado, 
jiNc.  What  general  manager,  E.  R.  Poin- 
<  dexter  had  as  an  advertising  objective 
'J  was  (1)  to  increase  membership  in  the  or- 
iganization,  and  (2)  to  hypo  public  ac- 
ceptance for  Associated  stores. 

The  program  selected  to  create  dealer 
2^ood  will  and  consiuiier  acceptance  was 
Western  music,  featuring  Shorty  Thomp- 
json,  and  his  Saddle  Rockin'  Rhythm 
musical  group.  To  blanket  as  wide  an 
irea  as  possible,  Associated  signed  a 
2-week  schedule  on  the  50,000  watt  sta- 
tion, KOA,  Denver,  Colo.,  the  station 
:rom  which  Shorty  had  broadcast  for  a 
umber  of  years. 

The  coverage  picture  was  then  filled  in 
ivith  time  on  KGHF,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and 
?CVOR,  Colorado  Springs.  In  adding 
hese  two  stations  to  the  schedule,  Asso- 
:iated's  only  problem  was  that  of  select- 
ng  the  best  possible  time  availabilities, 
t's  program  selection  problem  was  solved 
;hrough  the  purchase  of  transcriptions 
eaturing  the  group  heard  on  KOA.  The 
)roadcast  from  Denver  is  one-half  hour 
m  Monday  nights,  at  6:00  p.m.  KGHF 
>eries  is  scheduled  for  Thursday,  8:45 
.m.,  and  the  Colorado  Springs  show  goes 
n  the  air  Friday  at  8:30  p.m. 
Associated  uses  the  series  to  plug  its 
HO  stores  in  the  state  of  Colorado,  and 
:ommercials  feature  the  advantages  of 
roup  purchasing  in  terms  of  savings  for 
:onsumers.  Friendly  service  rendered  by 
3wner-operated  AG  stores  is  also  stressed. 
[Campaign  is  handled  by  Curt  Freiberg- 
R  &  Company,  Denver  advertising  agen- 
:y,  for  the  Associated  Grocers. 


AIRFAX:    Music    in    the    western    style    and    a    homespun 
manner  is   what  has   built   up   large   listening  audiences 
for    Shorty,    Sue    and    Sally,    the    featured    trio,    Spike 
Gibson  and  Ralph  Ludi. 
Broadcast  Schedule:   Weekly^  half-hour. 
Sponsor:   Associated  Grocers  of  Colorado,   Inc. 
Station:  KOA,  Denver,  Colo.;  KGHF,  Pueblo;  KVOR, 
Colorado  Springs. 
Agency:  Curt  Freiberger  8C  Co. 

COMMENT:  For  the  regional  advertiser 
with  multiple  market  problems,  here's  an 
effective  technique  to  insure  uniform 
program  quality.  Providing  that  each 
market  shows  a  listening  preference  for 
the  same  type  of  broadcast  entertain- 
ment, the  use  of  a  single  program  reduces 
the  variables  in  setting  up  measurements 
of  results.  The  more  the  variable  between 
markets  can  be  reduced,  the  more  accu- 
rate can  be  the  determination  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  a  campaign  in  accomplish- 
ing previously  determined  objectives. 


Schools 

YOUNG  STARS  When  the  Davis  School. 
OF  Speech  wanted  to  draw^  new  students, 
it  came  to  WHHM,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for 
a  program  idea.  WHHM  gave  it  Younir 
Stars,  with  classic  folk  stories  which  ap- 
peal to  children  enacted  by  Davis  stu- 
dents whose  ages  range  from  nine  to  six- 
teen. 

The  series  is  promoted  over  the  air, 
through  newspapers,  and  via  WHHM's 
billboards  and  placards. 

Sponsor  reports  that  new  students  have 
been  consistently  drawn  into  the  school 
through  the  program. 

AIRFAX:FjVs^  Broadcast:  February  8,   1947. 

Broadcast  Schedule:  Saturday,  9:30  to  9:45   a.m. 

Preceded  By:  Anything  Goes. 

Followed  By:  Johnny  Betts. 

Sponsor:  Davis  School  of  Speech. 

Station:  WHHM,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Power:  250  watts. 

Population:  400,000. 

COMMENT:  W'hen  there  is  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  product  or  service 
advertised  and  the  editorial  content  of 
the  broadcast  series,  every  second  of  air 
time  becomes  an  indirect  commercial. 
Amateur  shows,  generally,  ha\e  been 
audience  builders,  and  in  this  particular 
instance,  the  juvenile  performers  repre- 
sent the  most  effective  commercial  possi- 
ble for  the  sponsor. 
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Promotions  and  merchandising  stunts  that 
will  lift  a  program   out  of  the  ordinary. 


Beverages 

IT'S  A  DILLY  With  no  previous  promo- 
tion, the  DiLLY  Bottling  Company  came 
to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  January,  1947. 
What  was  needed  was  a  radio  program 
that  would  introduce  the  products  to  soft- 
drinkers  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

WHHM  supplied  the  answer  with  the 
Dilly  Kids,  in  WJiat's  IVrotig,  a  half-hour 
Thursday  evening  broadcast  at  8:30.  Par- 
ticipants are  six  students  from  the  city's 
high  schools,  in  give-and-take  discussions 
of  such  topics  as  "Should  'teen-agers  'go 
steady',"  and  "Do  parents  contribute 
materially  to  juvenile  delinquency?"  De- 
bate portion  of  the  program  is  spontane- 
ous and  unrehearsed. 

In  addition  to  discussions  on  timely 
topics  of  interest  to  the  high  school  crowd, 
the  format  includes  news  from  the  par- 
ticipating high  schools,  top  tunes,  inter- 
views with  featured  school  celebrities, 
fashion  tips  and  sports  comments. 

Commercials  include  the  tag  line,  "It's 
a  Dilly  of  a  drink  for  you." 

AIRFAX:    Jo  McKinnon  writes  and  produces  the  show, 
with  Joe  Allison  as  emcee. 
Fint  Broadcast:  January  16,  1947. 
Broadcast  Schedule:  Thursday,  8:30-9:00  p.m. 
Preceded  By:  Analysis  of  the  News. 
Followed  By:   According  to  the  Record. 
Sponsor:    Dilly  Bottling  Co. 
Station:  WHHM,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Power:  250  watts. 
Population:   400,000. 

COMMENT:  For  I  he  acherliser  with  a 
product  ol  interest  to  the  high  school 
crowd,  a  'teen-age  show  has  a  twolold 
advantage  in  that  (1)  it  represents  an  es- 
tablished, loyal  listening  group,  and  (2) 


its  representatives  are  an  excellent  source 
of  program  talent  that  appeals  to  a  diver- 
sified audience. 

Department  Stares 

GOLD'S  BIRTHDAY  CLUB  To  make  custom- 
ers know  and  remember  Gold's  as  "Lin- 
coln's Friendly  Store/'  Gold  Sc  Com- 
pany, Lincoln,  Nebr.  department  store, 
instituted  its  Gold's  Birthday  Club  in 
\91V2.  In  its  15  years  of  existence,  the  club 
for  children  between  4  and  13  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  popular  institu- 
tions in  the  community.  To  promote  the 
club,  radio  is  used  on  a  Saturday  morn- 
ing schedule. 

No  purchase  is  necessary  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  Gold's  Birthday  Club.  A  child 
registers  his  name,  address,  date  of  birth 
and  telephone  number  at  any  one  of  four 
children's  departments.  Cards  are  filed 
in  chronological  order.  During  the  week 
of  his  birthday,  the  child  receives  an  in- 
vitation, written  in  magic  ink,  to  a  party 
to  be  held  that  Saturday.  Birthday  par- 
ties are  arranged  by  Miss  Hollywood,  and 
include  ice  cream,  cake,  favors,  games  and 
lun,  followed  by  a  trip  to  a  local  theatre. 
Each  child  is  given  a  Birthday  Club 
membership  badge.  Weekly  attendance 
ranges  between  40  and  75  yoimgsters. 
Parents  who  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity for  leisiuely  shopping  are  told 
on  the  invitation  card  at  what  time  to 
pick  up  their  off-spring. 

Tie-in  program  with  this  in-store  pro- 
motion is  a  radio  series,  Gold's  Birtliday 
Club  of  the  Air,  featuring  music  and 
news  of  birthday  clubbers.  Names  of 
those  invited  to  the  birthday  party  that 
afternoon  are  read  on  the  morning  pro- 
gram which  goes  on  the  air  at  10:45  a.m. 
Hollywood  news  and  transcribed  inter- 
views with  motion  pictme  celebrities  are 
also  a  part  of  the  format. 

AIRFAX:  Miss  Hollywood  for  birthday  clubbers  is  Mary 
Alford. 

Broadcast    Schedule:    Saturday,    10:45-11:00    a.m. 
Sponsor:  Gold  &  Company. 
Station:  KFOR,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Pinver:    2  50  watts. 
Population:   81,984. 

COMMENT:  AVhile  merchandising  eflort 
in  behalf  of  and  in  support  of  a  radio 
j)romotion   is   the  general   rule,   the  re- 
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\crse  order  may  also  be  an  elTective  com- 
bination, as  the  experience  of  this  adver- 
tiser ilhistrates.  As  a  means  of  stimuhitinj> 
continued  interest  in  a  long-established 
store  promotion,  radio  here  represents  a 
most  effective  adjunct. 


Electrical  Appliances 

TRADING  POST  With  competition  getting 
back  to  normal,  Van's  Modern  Appli- 
ances, Warren,  O.,  set  out  to  meet  it 
with  a  broadcast  schedule  which  put  the 
emphasis  on  service.  It's  selection  was  a 
WRRN  service  feature,  Trading  Post,  a 
six-a-week,  15-minute  program. 

Listeners  list  articles  for  sale  or  trade 
on  the  program,  and  the  annoimcer  also 
reads  cards  from  listeners  asking  for  need- 
ed items.  Because  of  the  wide  variety  of 
listed  items,  the  series  has  high  enter- 
tainment and  human  interest  appeal 
even  to  listeners  not  at  the  moment  in 
the  buying  or  selling  market. 

Three  commercials  written  in  a  friend- 
ly, chatty  style  conform  to  the  informal 
appeal  of  the  program.  Copy  emphasis  is 
on  service,  and  editorial  tie-ins  between 
the  program  and  its  sponsor  follow-  this 
line,  i.e.,  "Van's  Trading  Post  is  another 
extra  service  of  Van's  Modern  Appli- 
ances." 

When  Van's  took  on  sponsorship,  the 
program  title  was  slightly  altered  to  read 
"Van's  Trading  Post,"  an  added  promo- 
tional advantage  since  all  cards  and  let- 
ters from  buyers  and  sellers  include  the 
sponsor's  name. 

AIRFAX:  Announcer-trader  on  the  show  is  Bob  Locke. 
Broadcast  Schedule:  Monday  through  Saturday,  8:30- 
8:45  a.m. 

Preceded  By:   Musical  Clock. 
Followed   By:   Shopper's  Guide. 
Sponsor:    Van's   Modern   Appliances. 
Station:  WRRN,  Warren,  O. 
Power:  250  watts. 
Population:   60,000. 

COMMENT:  Competition  between  buyers 
for  hard-to-get  merchandise  is  on  the 
way  out,  and  from  here  on  in,  it's  almost 
certain  to  be  competition  between  sellers 
for  the  consumer's  dollar.  Particularly 
since  service  was  difficult  to  render  dur- 
ing the  war  years,  it's  observance  now  is 
one  short  cut  to  consumer  good  will. 


Grocery  Stores 

TRIANGLE  TIME  What  1  riangle  Food 
SroRKs,  Inc.,  set  out  to  accomplish  with 
its  Triangle  Time  broadcast  over  WSAZ, 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  was  (1)  to  ac(juaint 
the  grocery  buying  public  with  the  loca- 
tion of  the  nearest  ^rRiANCLE  store,  (2)  to 
characterize  the  "99  Triangle  Food  Stores 
in  the  Tri-State  Area"  as  shopping  head- 
quarters for  food,  and  (3)  to  sell  adver- 
tised items.  To  accomplish  these  ends,  it 
showed  itself  wise  in  the  showmanship 
techniques  of  merchandising  and  promo- 
tion for  its  radio  series. 

High  on  the  list  of  promotional  effort 
in  behalf  of  the  broadcast  campaign  was 
the  use  of  an  entertainment  new^spaper 
with  feature  stories  and  pictures  of  ra- 
dio entertainers.  Edited  and  published 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Triangle 
Food  Stores,  Inc.  and  WSAZ,  the  paper 
is  in  the  nature  of  audience  promotion 
among  the  listening  public,  and  it  has 
a  circulation  of  almost  25,000  copies  a 
wTek  through  the  Triangle  stores.  The 
newspaper  promotes  Triangle  Time,  and 
the  newspaper  is  promoted  on  the  broad- 
casts through  mention  of  the  editorial 
content  of  current  issues. 

As  an  additional  circulation  boost  for 
the  newspaper,  as  well  as  for  a  result- 
check  on  Triangle  Time,  the  names  of  a 
dozen  or  more  residents  in  Huntington, 
Ashland  and  Tri-State  areas  are  selected 
at  random  from  telephone  directories 
and  printed  in  each  issue  of  the  newspa- 
per. Any  one  discovering  his  name  in  the 
publication  takes  that  copy  to  his  Tri- 
angle grocer  to  receive  free  theatre  tick- 
ets. 

A  recent  special  promotion  feature  was 
a  children's  contest,  with  three  Colum- 
bia bicycles  and  two  pairs  of  Union  Hard- 
ware roller  skates  as  prizes  for  the  largest 
collections  of  four  kinds  of  breakfast 
food  box  tops.  While  relatively  few  boys 
and  girls  are  home  at  the  time  that  Tri- 
angle Time  is  on  the  air,  the  response  to 
the  program  was  strong  indication  that 
the  information  had  been  passed  on  to 
the  children  by  their  mothers  or  other 
adults  who  were  regular  listeners. 

Series  is  a  half-hour  musical  program, 
conducted  by  Jack  Bradley,  WSAZ  sports 
director,   featuring   transcribed  popular 
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music  and  occasional  shopping  hints  to 
tie-in  with  the  grocery  store  sponsorship. 
Friday's  musical  offering  is  music  made 
up  of  eight  Honor  Roll  hit  tunes  of  the 
week,  as  determined  by  listeners  who  send 
in  either  musical  requests  or  their  votes 
for  the  hit  tunes. 

Five  commercials  are  ordinarily  fea- 
tured on  the  30-minute  feature,  each 
short,  concise  and  to  the  point.  Price  is  an 
attractive  Triangle  feature  included  in 
the  item  commercials.  Each  commercial 
is  devoted  to  an  individual  item  on  the 
Triangle  shelves. 

Format  names  as  sponsor  the  "99  Tri- 
angle Food  Stores  in  the  Tri-State  Area," 
but  on  each  broadcast  a  specific  inde- 
pendent grocer  is  singled  out  for  featured 
mention.  Combination  of  dealer  tie-in 
and  item  merchandising  is  designed  to 
impress  on  the  radio  audience  the  fact 
that  the  independent  grocers  who  are 
members  of  the  Triangle  association 
have  more  and  better  products  at  lower 
prices.  Direct  appeal  is  to  the  home- 
maker. 

A  Crosslev,  Inc.  sinvey  made  w^hen 
Triangle  Time  was  relatively  new  on  the 
air  gave  it  a  rating  of  9.0  with  a  66.1  per 
cent  share  of  the  audience. 

AIRFAX:    First   Broadcast:   April   8,    1946. 

Broadcast    Schedule:    Monday    through    Friday,     1:15- 

1 :45  p.m. 

Preceded  By:   Baukhage  Talking. 

hollowed  By:  Across  the  Desk. 

S port  tor:    Triangle   Food   Stores,   Inc. 

Station:    WSAZ,    Huntington,    W.  Va. 

Power:    5,000  watts. 

Population:    101,768. 

COMMENT:  This  coordinated  advertising 
promotion  and  the  popularity  of  the  pro- 
gram itself  point  to  an  effective  use  of 
broadcast  advertising  to  achic\e  specific 
objectives. 

Home  Furnishings 

WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  C:an  a  low-budget 
quiz  program  with  broad  general  apj^eal 
be  successfully  developed  for  the  local 
sponsor  with  a  minimiun  advertising 
budget?  For  the  Armond  Fiirnhure 
Company,  in  connection  with  its  weekly 
series  broadcast  over  W'FPCi,  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.,  the  answer  is  delniilely  in  the 
affirmative  based  on  results  to  date. 


Gimmicks  to  insure  listening  interest 
and  studio  participation  are  part  of  the 
8:30  p.m.  program  package.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  WFPG  listeners,  a  letter  written  in 
colloquial  idiom  with  a  touch  of  humor 
is  read  on  each  broadcast  by  Boardwalk 
Ben.  Each  letter  centers  around  a  his- 
torical vignette  of  early  South  Jersey  his- 
tory. After  the  letter  is  read,  a  question 
based  on  some  aspect  of  the  letter  is  di- 
rected to  the  radio  audience.  Listeners 
mail  their  answers  to  WFPG,  and  a  fnc 
dollar  prize  is  given  to  the  writer  whose 
correct  answer  has  the  earliest  postmark. 

Cash  inducements  for  What  Do  You 
Know  studio  audiences  include  a  typical 
quiz  program,  with  the  six  contestants 
chosen  by  drawings  from  the  ticket  ad- 
mission box.  Those  whose  ticket  stubs 
are  drawn  from  the  box  face  a  barrage  ol 
questions  from  quizmasters  Earl  Keyes 
and  Bob  Brown,  with  six  dollars  in  prize 
money  for  correct  answers  allotted  for 
each  of  the  six  contestants.  Money  lost  by 
contestants  during  the  show,  plus  any 
carry-over  from  previous  weeks,  goes  into 
the  jackpot,  for  which  there  is  a  five  dol- 
lar base.  Jackpot  cjuestion  is  announced 
early  during  the  show%  with  the  answer 
announced  in  the  last  three  minutes  of 
air  time. 

What  the  entire  cost  of  the  half-hour* 
quiz  show  adds  up  to  in  terms  of  prize 
money  inducements:  $46.00.  That  it's 
enough  to  insure  a  full  studio  attendance 
and  all-out  listener  interest  is  indicated 
by  (1)  mail  response  to  the  historical 
vignette  gimmick,  and  (2)  listener  de- 
mand for  studio  admission  tickets. 

AIRFAX:   First  Broadcast:   February   18,    1947. 
Broadcast  Schedule:  Tuesday,  8:30-9:00  p.m. 
Sponsor:   Armond  Furniture  Co. 
Station:  WFPG,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
Power:   250  watts. 
Population:  66,000    (winter). 

COMMENT:  When  advertisers  first  discov- 
ered the  advantages  of  audience  partici- 
pation as  a  means  of  capitalizing  on  the 
opportunity  for  j^ersonal  contact  with 
customers  and  prospects,  the  tendency 
was  to  concentrate  on  the  studio  audi- 
ence, in  many  cases,  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  listener.  Such  programs  may 
have  entertained  the  studio  audience  but 
they  weren't  good  radio.  Program  here, 
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]  with  its  gimmick  to  induce  listener  par- 
i  ticipation,  illustrates  that  what  can  be 
J  studio  good-fun  can  also  represent  good 
I   radio  entertainment. 


Participating 

MORNING  MATINEE  Radio  selling  and  en- 
tertainment can  be  synonymous,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  experiences  of  participat- 
ing sponsors  on  Morning 
Matinee  whose  commercials 
on  the  WLW,  Cincinnati,  — 
O.,  program  make  topnotch  -^ 
listening. 

What  livens  the  commer- 
cial appeal  of  the  60-minute 
package  are  gay  little  ditties 
designed  to  sell  the  sponsors' 
products.  The  Nu-Maid  slogan  is  an  ex- 
ample: 

"Nil-Maid  is  table  grade 
Nu-Maid  is  table  grade,  etc." 

The  repetition,  with  a  catchy  tune  does 
the  job.  A  second  chorus  claims  that  Nu- 
MAm  is  also  full  of  vitamins.  This  is  re- 
peated, and  housewives  remember  the 
ditty  when  they  go  shopping. 

One  of  the  most  novel  selling  songs  is 
the  SiMONiz  ditty.  With  the  aid  of  horns, 
one  "peeper"  and  a  blast  of  a  horn  from 
a  late  model  automobile,  a  1928  number 
is  transformed  into  a  shining  new  car. 
SiMONiz  rejuvenates  the  dusty  model  into 
something  that  looks  as  bright  as  a  1947 
model. 

Using  a  South  American  motif,  the 
Morning  Matinee  team  pleads  with 
South  America  not  to  take  it  away,  re- 
ferring to  City  Club  coffee,  a  product  of 
the  H.  P.  Coffee  Company.  The  song  is 
concluded  with  a  Mexican  Hat  Dance, 
performed  by  250-pound  Frazier  Thomas. 

To  the  delight  of  studio  audiences  who 
hterally  pack  WLW's  Studio  A,  the  cast 
performs  a  minuet  after  a  song  telling  the 
story  of  the  difference  in  beauty  treat- 
ments of  early  American  days  and  the 
present.  Product  advertised  by  this  ditty 
is  Jergen's  Woodbury  Special  Dry  Skin 
Cream. 

While  the  number  of  participating 
sponsors  varies  from  week  to  week,  ap- 
proximately 15  advertisers  are  featured 


on  each  program,  with  a  heavy  concentra- 
tion of  national  advertisers  using  spot  ra- 
dio schedules. 

Originally  known  as  Consumer's  Foun- 
dation, the  program  first  went  on  the  air 
in  July,  1942.  While  the  format  and  casts 
have  changed  since  that  time,  the  stars 
of  the  broadcast  remain  the  same,  name- 
ly, Ruth  Lyons  and  Frazier  Ihomas.  Sta- 
tion vocalists  sing  the  ditties,  and  Joe 
Lugar  and  his  orchestra  add 
to  the  entertainment  value 
of  the  series.  Audience  par- 
^^a  ticipation  is  the  rule,  rather 
Jg^  than  the  exception,  with  in- 
terviews and  plenty  of  mer- 
chandising tie-ins  to  insure 
studio  attendance. 

Ruth  Lyons  contributes 
most  of  the  ditties  used  on  the  show,  and 
also  composes  special  music. 

While  the  program  is  a  strong  selling 
show,  it  has  also  lent  itself  to  public  serv- 
ice, i.e.,  when  the  call  goes  out  for  funds 
to  buy  gifts  for  sick  and  underprivileged 
children  at  Easter  and  Christmas,  listen- 
ers are  quick  to  open  their  purses. 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:  July,  1942. 

Broadcast  Schedule:   Monday  through  Saturday,  8:30- 

9:30  a.m. 

Station:  WLW,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Power:  50,000  watts. 

COMMENT:  What  will  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  quiet  the  critics  of  radio 
whose  main  tirade  is  directed  against  the 
commercial  is  the  application  of  the  same 
thought,  effort  and  originality  that  is 
spent  in  the  development  of  the  program 
itself.  That  public  service,  genuine  en- 
tertainment and  sales  appeal  may  be  ac- 
complished in  a  single  package  is  illus- 
trated by  this  eminently  successful  pro- 
gram. 


Participating 

THREE  ALARM  The  casual  observer  might 
wonder  if  there  were  any  new  angles  yet 
to  be  presented  in  connection  with  listen- 
er participation  programs.  Newest  wrin- 
kle is  the  Three  Alarm  series  broadcast 
over  KMPC,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  a 
Monday  through  Friday  schedule,  1:05- 
2:30  p.m. 
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Main  feature  of  the  program:  three 
alarm  clocks  set  to  ring  during  the  pro- 
gram. Listeners  are  invited  to  send  in  a 
post  card  indicating  the  time  at  which 
they  would  like  an  alarm  to  ring  on  a 
specific  date. 

Alarms  are  set  to  ring  by  top  person- 
alities in  the  entertainment  world,  and 
when  an  alarm  rings,  judges  immediately 
check  the  entries.  The  person  whose  esti- 
mate is  nearest  the  time  the  alarm  rings 
receives  such  prizes  as  perfume,  silk  stock- 
ings, cigarette  lighters,  candy,  thermos 
jugs,  et  al.  If  the  entry  hits  within  30  sec- 
onds of  the  actual  time  on  which  the 
alarm  rings,  the  person  receives  the  regu- 
lar prize  plus  a  Jakspot  prize. 

Jakspot  prize  varies  from  a  17-jewel 
Gruen  watch  to  Traubee  pressure  cook- 
ers and  automobile  seat  covers.  Jakspots 
pyramid,  and  if  no  one  receives  the 
Jakspot  on  the  first  alarm  of  one  day,  it  is 
carried  over  to  the  first  alarm  the  follow- 
ing day,  etc.  Winners  must  call  within 
24  hours  and  correctly  answer  the  sim- 
ple question  of  the  day  to  qualify  their 
winning  the  prizes  offered  on  the  show. 

Prizes  vary  from  week 
to  week,  but  others  of 
equal  value  are  incor- 
porated as  some  are  elim- 
inated to  afford  as  great 
a  variety  as  possible. 
Awarded  each  week  are 
60  prizes,  with  a  grand 
prize  every  13  weeks. 

For  any  contestant 
whose  entry  hits  the  actual  time  the  alarm 
sounds  there  is  a  bull's-eye  prize,  with 
such  awards  as  a  round  trip  fare  for  two 
on  Western  Airlines  to  any  point  in 
California,  or  an  all-expense,  three-day 
vacation  in  a  Soiuhern  California  resort 
spot. 

Those  who  receive  a  Jakspot  or  a  bull's- 
eye  prize  may  compete  for  the  grand 
prize  awarded  every  13  weeks.  Award  is 
based  on  the  best  written  statement  of 
50  words  or  less  on  why  the  contestant 
would  like  to  have  the  particular  model 
car  offered  in  tfiat  13-week  period.  Mail 
pull  in  the  first  three  weeks  ifie  program 
was  on  the  air:  14,985. 

A  participating  program,  77/;yy'  AJarin 


is  available  in  segments  of  quarter-hour 
periods,  1  minute  or  one-half  minute  an- 
nouncement periods.  Advertiser's  posi- 
tion in  progiam  is  rotated  daily. 

Included  among  the  sponsors  is  the 
Rexall  Drug  Company,  with  a  15-min- 
ute  daily  strip. 

AIRFAX:  Musical  portion  of  the  program  ranges  from 
pre-released  current  tunes  to  nostalgic  favorites  of 
yesterday.  Recording  artists  and  stars  of  screen  and 
radio  make  guest  appearances.  Writer-producer  of  the 
series  is  Carlyle  Stevens.  Emcees  of  the  show  are 
Frank  Graham  and  Van  Des  Autels. 
First  Broadcast:  March  17,   1947. 

Broadcast    Schedule:    Monday    through    Friday,    1:05- 
2:30  p.m. 

Preceded  By:   Financial  News. 
Followed  By:  Baseball  Re-creations. 
Station:  KMPC,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Power:    10,000  watts. 
Population:   1,805,687. 

COMMENT:  That  a  spanking  new  show 
can  also  be  an  immediate  audience  build- 
er is  indicated  by  the  mail  pull  of  this 
series  in  its  first  three  weeks  on  the  air. 
It's  also  a  strong  indication  that  block 
programming  can  pull  audiences  for  the 
independent  station  and  its  advertisers 
in  the  face  of  strong  competition. 


Participating 


With   Gj 


QUIZPARTNERS,  INC.  A 
quiz  show  in  which  e\- 
ery  one  is  a  stockholder 
is  what  WTAG,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  offers  lis- 
teners five  times  weekly. 
Hodges  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors,  the  stockholders  as- 
semble each  day  in  the  WTAG  studios. 
Ten  contestants  are  chosen  by  lot  from 
the  studio  audience  of  approximately 
100,  and  contestants  pair  off  to  form 
ihiizPartners ,  Inc.  Quiz  partners  select 
one  from  a  list  of  subjects  written  on  a 
blackboard,  and  if  between  them  they 
can  answer  a  series  of  seven  questions  cor- 
rectly, both  are  awarded  merchandise 
prizes. 

Series  also  pio\  ides  for  general  studio 
participation  and  for  listener  participa- 
tion. To  give  the  home  audience  a  chance 
to  win  a  prize,  W  FAG  records  lines  from 
CBS  programs  with  voices  of  well-known 
])ersonalities.  Each  day  one  of  these  rec- 
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ords  is  played  on  the  program,  and  the 
Hidden  Partners,  i.e.,  the  listening  audi- 
ence, are  invited  to  identify  the  voice. 
1  ()  win:  identification  of  voice  plus  best 
L^O-word  opinion  of  "hidden  partner's" 
show. 

For  members  of  the  studio  audience 
other  than  the  ten  contestants,  there's  a 
stockholder's  daily  grand  bonus  ques- 
tion. Question  is  propounded  before  the 
program  goes  on  the  air,  and  studio  audi- 
ences put  down  their  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion. To  the  winner  of  the  stockholder's 
grand  bonus  question  goes  such  awards  as 
;tn  Arvin  table  model  radio. 

An  average  of  two  100-word  announce 
nients  for  participating  sponsors  are  work- 
ed into  the  script  each  day, 

AIRFAX:    In  addition  to  WTAG's  chief  announcer  Gil 
Hodges,  the  cast  includes  Henry  Felix,  producer-direc- 
tor and  scripter,  Dale  O'Donnell. 
First  Broadcast:  January  20,  1947. 

Broadcast    Schedule:    Monday    through    Friday,    3:30- 
4:00  p.m. 

Station:  WTAG,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Power:   5,000  watts. 
Population:    193,694. 

COMMENT:  AVhile  participation  pro- 
grams serve  many  purposes,  the  broader 
the  participation  base,  the  greater  can  be 
the  anticipated  returns  in  terms  of  wide- 
spread, general  interest  in  participation. 
Through  angles  for  contestants,  studio 
audiences  and  listeners,  the  series  here 
covers  everv  front. 


Participating 

TELEPHONE  QUIZ  For  KTUL,  Tulsa, 
Okla,,  listeners,  fun  and  facts  are  the  or- 
der of  the  day  at  9:00  a.m.,  and  part  of 
the  fun  is  the  chance  to  w^in  real  folding 
money  for  correct  answers  on  KTUL's 
Tell-d-Test.  It's  a  quiz  show  that  pays 
off,  whether  the  person  telephoned  is 
listening  to  the  broadcast  or  not. 

Telephone  numbers,  scientifically  se- 
lected, are  given  to  the  quiz  master  each 
day  in  a  sealed  envelope,  and  once  the 
seal  has  been  broken,  approximately  six 
telephone  calls  are  made  during  the  30- 
niinute  broadcast.  If  the  person  answer- 
ing the  telephone  answers  the  question 
correctly,  the  amount  on  deposit  is  paid 
out.  Deposit  starts  with  33.00  and  each 
time  the  (juestion  is  missed  an  additional 
three  simoleons  are  added  to  the  ante. 


To  anyone  who  calls,  the  KTUL 
switchboard  gives  the  answer  to  the  (jues- 
tion of  the  day,  with  almoin  1500  calls 
cleared  througli  the  switchboard  each 
week.  Prize  award  has  pyramided  to  over 
SI 25.00  on  several  occasions.  To  each 
person  telephoned  who  fails  to  give  the 
correct  answer  to  the  question  of  the  day 
is  awarded  a  consolation  prize  of  one 
})ound  of  Polar  Bear  Coffee, 

On  the  theory  that  listeners  will  catch 
on  to  the  format  of  the  show  through  the 
telephone  conversations,  only  short  ex- 
planations of  the  Tell-O-Test  game  are 
made  in  the  introduction, 

A  participating  program,  its  sponsors 
now  include  the  Associated  Steam  Pow- 
er Laundries,  Tulsa,  with  one  spot  an- 
nouncement each  day;  Lucky  Strike 
Cigarettes  with  one  daily  spot,  and  Veto 
on  a  M-W^-F  schedule.  Each  spot  is  one- 
minute  long,  with  the  announcements  for 
Lucky  Strike  and  Veto  transcribed, 

AIRFAX:  Quizmaster  of  the  show  is  Jack  Alexander. 
Series  is  based  on  the  Schwimmer  8C  Scott  Tello-Tcst 
script  oflfering. 

First  Broadcast:   February  24,   1947. 
Broadcast   Schedule:    Monday   through   Friday,    11:30- 
12:00   a.m. 
Preceded  By:   News. 
Followed  By:  News. 
Station:   KTUL,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Power:   5,000  watts. 
Population:    166,171. 

COMMENT:  In  many  programs  designed 
for  listener  participation,  there's  a  ten- 
denc)'  to  spend  so  much  time  in  explana- 
tion of  the  idea  of  the  show  that  there's 
little  time  for  actual  participation  or  en- 
tertainment. One  effective  way  to  avoid 
this  pitfall  is  to  keep  such  a  series  as  sim- 
ple as  possible  and  then  keep  all  explana- 
tions equally  simple.  Response  here  indi- 
cates that  such  an  approach  represents  a 
strong  listener  incentive.  It  certainly  in- 
creases the  entertainment  value  to  lis- 
teners who,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  choose 
to  listen,  rather  than  to  participate. 


Restaurants 

TO  THE  LADIES  Take  a  get-together  of 
ladies,  put  them  into  a  half-hour  of  stunts 
and  gags,  add  the  spontaneous  personal- 
ity of  an  announcer  with  a  way  with  the 
ladies,  and  )ou  ha\e  an  audience  par- 
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ticipation  program  that  is  almost  certain 
to  plav  to  standing  room  only. 

It  was  this  combination  -vshich  put  the 
Chi  Chi  Ci.ib,  San  Diego.  Calif.,  on  the 
air.  ^^■ith  Milton  Donn  as  emcee  of  the 
KFMB  Aseeklv  series.  ^Vomen  selected  at 
random  from  the  audience  \  ie  for  prizes 
b\  competing  in  rela\s.  blindfold  bat- 
tles and  discussions  of  contro\  ersial  top- 
ics pertaining  to  their  sex.  Local  sponsors 
ccMitributc  the  prizes,  ^vith  air  credits  for 
their  part  in  the  tun.  InfcMinal  chats  Avith 
^\■omen  at  ringside  tables,  bv  means  of  a 
portable  microphone,  are  a  part  of  the 
format.  \\'eekl\  feature  is  a  tribiue  to 
birthda\  guests,  complete  "with  birthda\ 
cake  and  a  kiss  from  emcee  Donn  and 
KFMB  annoinicer.  Jimmv  Pantages. 

Ad-libbed  commercials  remind  listen- 
ers of  Chi  Chi's  pri\  ate  dining  rooms,  its 
luncheon  facilities  and  cocktail  lounge. 

.\IRF.\X:    Bro^JcJst   Schedule:    Fridav.    1:50-2:00   p.m. 
Sponsor:   Chi  Chi  Club. 
Sutton:  KFMB.  San  Diego.  Calif. 
Poiter:   230  watts. 
Agency:   Eves   &;   Price  Ad> .   .•\gc> . 

COMMENT:  Local  broadcasts  of  this  kind 
ha\e  the  strong  pull  of  local  names  ^\hich 
gi\cs  ihcm  a  tremendous  ad\antage  when 
it  comes  to  building  audiences  and  main- 
taining listener  interest,  especially  A\hen 
[he\  continue  to  dra-w  new  names  and 
ne\\  faces.  If  such  programs  get  in  a  rut. 
pla\  to  the  same  house  week  after  week, 
both  imcrest  and  effecti\eness  are  dimin- 
ished to  some  extent. 


Restaurants 

AN  EVENING  AT  ANGELO'S  W  hui  Anl.ELl^'s 
enlarged  its  first  restaurant,  opened  a  sec- 
ond one.  it  publicized  the  event  with  a 
W'KXL  broadcast  series  appropriately 
titled  An  Eicning  At  Angela's.  What 
wins  new  customers,  brings  back  old  ones 
for  more,  is  the  prospect  of  a  free  dinner, 
plus  a  free  movie  and  free  transportation 
for  the  evening. 

Listeners  to  the  6:43  p.m.  quarter- 
hour  have  a  chance  lo  test  their  musical 
LQ.  through  the  correct  ideniifKaiion  of 
musical  selections  plaved  on  the  broad- 
casts. At  the  conclusion  of  each  program, 
tlie  announcer  telephones  Concord. 
Nil  .  residents  at  random,  asks  each  if 


he  can  identify  the  mystery  tunes  of  the 
evening.  To  those  who  produce  the  cor- 
rect answers  the  re^vard  is  a  dinner  for 
t^vo  at  Angelo's.  with  taxi  service  sup- 
plied gratis  bv  the  Eagle  Cab  Compan\  . 
and  f\N'o  theatre  tickets,  courtesv  of  the 
Capitol  Theatre. 

Newspaper  ad\ertisements.  courtesy 
announcements  and  stories  in  the  local 
newspapers  got  the  program  off  to  a  good 
start.  Placards  in  the  restaurants  also  help 
publicize  the  sho^v-.  E^idence  that  the 
series  has  -^s'hat  it  takes  to  produce  spon- 
sor results:  two  oiu  of  every  three  persons 
telephoned  at  random  from  the  city  tele- 
phone book  are  timed  to  the  series,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  broadcasts  com- 
pete against  LoiccU  Thomas. 

Directed  at  the  adult  group,  the  com- 
mercials stress  ser\  ice  and  quality,  with 
emphasis  on  breakfast  at  Angelo's.  fam- 
ily dinners  and  special  rates  on  luncheons 
for  the  businessman  and  office-worker 
trade. 

AIRFAX:    Copy-writer  Tom  Pingree  writes   the  commer- 
cials, with  Norm  Bailey  as  master  of  ceremonies. 
First   Broadcast:   January-   13.    194". 

Broadcast  Schedule:   Monday  through   Saturday.   6:45- 
.~:00  p.m. 

Preceded  By :  News. 
Followed  By:   News. 
Sponsor:  Angelo's   Restaurants. 
Station:  WKXL.  Concord.  N.  H. 
Power:   230. 
Population:   2~.1~1. 

COMMENT:  That  programs  need  not  be 
elaborate  nor  costlv  to  hold  their  own 
against  network  competition  is  indicated 
bv  the  success  of  this  progiam.  Its  a  type 
of  format  that  has  been  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  a  \\ide  \  arietx  of  sponsors. 
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New  program  ideas 
briefly  noted. 


Participating 

TEEN  O'CLOCKERS  There's  no  lack  of  teen- 
o'clock  scholars  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  if  the 
response  to  AVAGA's  Teen  O'Clockers  is 
any  indication.  Series  is  composed,  pro- 
duced and  directed  by  teen-age  bovs  and 
girls  under  the  auspices  of  Junior  Achie\e- 
ment,  with  tlie  super\ision  of  AWAGA's 
staff. 

Each  broadcast  features  a  guest  \ocal- 
ist  from  one  of  Atlanta's  high  schools, 
with  additional  musical  entertainment 
supplied  by  a  teen-age  orchestra  and  bv 
transcription.  In  addition,  the  progiam 
includes  a  Sports  Spotlight,  a  short  skit, 
other  ad-libbed  chatter. 

Joint  sponsorship,  on  alternate  Avecks. 
is  shared  by  the  Atlanta  Royal  Crown 
BoTTLLNG  Company,  the  J.  P.  Allen  De- 
partment Store,  Montag  Brothers  and 
Randall  Brothers.  Sponsors  report  that 
results,  in  terms  of  the  sale  of  soft  drinks, 
school  supplies,  clothing,  et  al.,  is  verv 
satisfactory. 


Restaurants 

CAPITOL  COFFEE  CUPS  AVhen  the  North 
Carolina  legislature  is  in  session,  the  con- 
stituents back  home  have  a  chance  to  get 
first-hand  information  on  how  their  rep- 
resentati\  es  stand  on  controversial  topics. 
Carried  on  the  seven  stations  of  the 
Tobacco  Network,  as  well  as  on  AVTIK, 
Durham  and  A\'SOC.  Charlotte,  the  pro- 
gram is  fed  from  AVRAL-FM  to  \VTIK. 
Durham  FM  receiAcr  and  rebroadcast 
over  \VTIK-AM  without  use  of  tele- 
phone lines. 

A  legislative  round-table  with  three  or 
four  members  of  the  legislature  as  par- 
ticipants, the  series  is  aired  Monday 
through  Friday,  9:15-9:30  a.m.  Program 
originates  from  Fogg's  Restaurant. 


StatiunLTs 

CRUSADER  KIDS  ON  THE  AIR  Alinosl  anv 
school  child  in  the  cn\irons  of  Miami. 
Fla.,  can  identify  the  C^risadkr  ]^>k.\m> 
school  supplies  and  paper  products  by  the 
picture  of  the  Knight  in  Armor,  riding 
his  dashing  steed.  That  same  knight 
comes  to  life  in  a  weekly  Crusader  Kids 
on  the  Air  series  broadcast  over  WTOD 
for  Knight  Brothers  Paper  Company 
OF  Ml\ml 

Inaugurated  October,  1942,  the  Cru- 
sader Kids  are  heard  e\ery  Saturday 
morning,  9:30-10:00  a.m.,  with  children 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  17  years  eli- 
gible to  compete  for  the  weekly  cash 
prizes  of  S5,  S3  and  S2.  Thirteen  weeks 
are  required  to  complete  a  series  which 
consists  of  ten  preliminary  broadcasts, 
two  semi-final  and  a  ftnal.  Finalists  com- 
pete for  four  grand  prizes  totaling  SI 75 
in  savings  bonds.  Clark  Fiers,  director  of 
the  Crusader  Kids,  holds  talent  auditions 
Aveekly. 

^Vhen  the  sixteenth  Crusader  Kids 
series  was  completed  November  16,  1946, 
Knight  Brothers  Paper  Company  had 
paid  out  SI. 600  in  weekly  cash  prizes  and 
S2,800  in  war  and  savings  bond  grand 
prizes.  Of  the  960  youngsters  who  had 
participated  in  the  broadcasts,  480  had 
been  prize  winners. 

Music  Stores 

1400  CLUB  There's  never  a  dull  session 
of  AVPAVs  1400  Club  for  teen-agers,  with 
meetings  either  at  the  \VPAY,  Ports- 
mouth. O.,  studios  or  at  Eagles  Hall,  ev- 
ery afternoon,  Mondav  through  Friday. 
Aired  4:00-5:00  p.m.,  the  show  is  com- 
posed of  recorded  request  tunes,  with  a 
special  feature  attraction  to  highlight 
each  broadcast.  Sponsor:  Music  Shops. 

Monday  is  Booster  Day,  with  five  dol- 
lars worth  of  new  records  to  the  school 
sending  the  largest  representation.  All 
club  members  in  attendance  on  Tuesday 
receive  ice  cream  bars.  AVednesday  the 
club  adjourns  to  Eagles  Dance  Hall  to 
trip  the  light  fantastic.  One  of  the  high 
schools  in  the  environs  of  Portsmouth  is 
honored  on  Thursday.  Friday's  broadcast 
features  the  eight  top  tunes  of  the  week, 
on  the  Eight  that  Rate. 
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KOKOMO  KAFE  There's  plenty  of  enter- 
tainment at  the  Kokomo  Kaje,  and  what's 
on  the  program  menu  is  a  tasty  combina- 
tion of  variety,  comedy  and  audience  par- 
ticipation for  \VKMO,  Kokomo,  Ind., 
Hsteners. 

Members  of  the  studio  audience  inter- 
viewed on  the  show  receive  free  theatre 
passes.  As  determined  by  audience  ap- 
plause, the  lady  with  the  most  interesting 
interview  is  made  the  Kokomo  Kaje  Lady 
of  the  Day,  and  to  her  goes  the  Kafe 
Korsage.  At  week's  end,  the  Lady  of  the 
Day  who  draws  the  most  mail  becomes 
the  Lady  of  the  Week.  Weekly  winner 
receives  a  Reynolds  fountain  pen,  also 
appears  on  a  special  15-minute  progiam 
called  The  Life  of  the  Lady  of  the  Week. 
Everyone  who  attends  a  broadcast  re- 
ceives a  Kokomo  Kafe  Klub  membership 
card. 

A  variety  of  WKMO  talent  is  featured 
with  Sid  Collins  and  Frank  Gregory 
emcees.  A  half-hour  program,  the  series 
is  aired  five  times  weekly.  Each  broad- 
cast pulls  a  full  house  of  Kokomo  house- 
wives eager  to  participate  in  the  fun. 


Women's  Wear 

FASHION  SHOW  AVith  war-born  controls 
on  apparel  design  a  thing  of  the  past, 
fashion  in  women's  wear  has  returned  to 
its  own.  To  cash  in  on  this  new  interest 
and  new  incentive,  KXLF,  Biute,  Mont., 
got  its  apparel  store  advertisers  together 
in  a  gala  fashion  show  staged  in  a  local 
theatre.  Admission  was  by  complimen- 
tary ticket  only,  and  before  the  showing 
got  under  way,  the  SRO  sign  was  up. 
The  one-and-a-half  hoiu'  fashion  show 
was  followed  by  motion  pictiucs,  includ- 
ing a  comedy  based  on  radio  broadcast- 
ing. 

The  next  day,  when  Butte  women 
thronged  the  stores  whose  apparel  had 
been  shown,  the  women's  wear  shops 
agreed  that  the  mediiun  had  brouglu 
competitors  together  for  an  event  of 
mutual  benefit.  Response  to  this  event 
may  lead  KXLF  to  stage  a  similar  cveiu 
each  spring  and  fall,  according  to  Arne 
E.  Anzjon,  manager. 


PROOF  0'  THE 
PUDDING 


Results  based  on  sales,  mails, 
surveys,  long  runs  and  the 
growth  of  the  business  itself. 


Department  Stares 

PEOPLE'S  MUSIC  The  people  who  know 
what  they  want  in  the  way  of  music  and 
in  wearing  apparel  get  both  from  the 
People's  Stores  in  Morgantown  and 
Fairmont,  W.Va.  What  People's  offers 
W^A.JR  listeners  is  a  transcribed  all- 
request  program,  Monday  through  Fri- 
day, 4:30-4:45  p.m. 

Because  it's  People's  Music,  the  pro- 
gram is  directed  to  every  member  of  the 
family,  and  requests  are  played  for  wed- 
ding anniversaries,  birthdays  and  other 
special  occasions.  Mail  response  in  a 
three-month's  period  of  675  requests  in- 
dicates that  the  WAJR  audience  gives 
more  than  a  casual  ear  to  the  People's 
Music.  CoNLAN  survey  percentage  of 
audience:  42  per  cent,  with  a  rating  of 
10.5. 

A  form  letter  signed  by  Numa  Fabre, 
Jr.,  ^VAJR  station  manager,  is  sent  as  a 
thank-you  note  to  everyone  sending  in  a 
request. 

Purpose  behind  the  scries  was  to  in- 
stigate buying  complete  clothing  needs 
for  the  entire  family  on  the  People's 
budget  plan.  Commercials  point  iq)  the 
fact  that  People's  can  meet  every  cloth- 
ing need  on  easy  terms.  Program  slogan: 
''Your  People's  Stores  Present  People's 
Music."  Progiam  opens  with  a  15-second, 
transcribed  jingle.  Everything  about  the 
program,  including  the  commercials,  is 
musical.  During  the  program  there  is  a 
3()-second  transcribed  singing  commer- 
cial with  a  live  tag  for  addresses  of  local 
stores.  Closing  commercial  is  timed  at  45 
seconds. 

To  stimulate  listener  interest,  program 
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is  featured  in  window  displays  in  local 
stores. 

AIRFAX:   First  Broadcast:  February  4,   1945, 

Broadcast    Schedule:    Monday    through    Friday,    4:30- 

4:45   p.m. 

Preceded  By:  1230  Club. 

Followed  By:  Adventure  Parade. 

Sponsor:  People's  Stores. 

Station:  WAJR,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Power:  250  watts. 

COMMENT:  Particularly  when  low  cost 
and  ease  of  production  are  considered, 
iccord  shows  with  a  request  angle  have 
proved  very  successfid  for  many  adver- 
tisers whose  objective  was  to  reach  as 
diversified  an  audience  as  possible. 


Department  Stares 

DAVISON-PAXON  TIME  A  pioneer  in  retail 
selling  via  radio,  the  Davison-Paxon 
Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  on  the 
air  every  week-day  morning  for  a  quarter- 
hour  period  over  WSB  for  1 1  years. 

The  only  regular  format  of  the  pro- 
gram is  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented, rather  than  in  the  actual  con- 
tinuity. Davison-Paxon  Time  opens  with 
a  musical  theme,  followed  by  an  intro- 
duction of  Enid  Day,  i.e.: 

''It's  9:30  Davison-Paxon  tiine.  And 
here's  the  girl  with  a  voice  like  a 
smile  to  bring  you  news  from  Davi- 
son's and  all  around  the  town. 
There's  the  latch  at  your  radio  gate 
(CLICK)  .  .  .  Come  in,  Enid  Day." 

For  1 1  years,  Enid  Day  has  wTitten  an 
average  of  3,000  words  of  script  a  day,  and 
such  names  as  Bob  Hope,  Bing  Crosby 
and  Joseph  Cotton  are  not  uncommon 
on  her  guest  list.  Public  service  is  added 
to  the  editorial  content  through  gener- 
ous sharing  of  the  store's  time  on  the  air 
with  national,  state  and  civic  groups. 

From  the  sales  standpoint,  Enid  Day 
often  mentions  merchandise  featured  in 
newspaper  advertisements,  but  her  em- 
phasis is  on  non-advertised  products.  Be- 
cause the  program  is  entirely  of  her  own 
creation,  she  has  no  set  rule  in  the  selec- 
tion of  merchandise  items  to  feature,  and 
the  store  is  hers  from  w^hich  to  choose. 
Continuity  may  include  a  dozen  items  or 
none  at  all. 


^J      ON 
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In  the  earlier  days,  before  the  spon- 
sor was  thoroughly  sold  on  radio,  Enid 
Day  made  frequent  tests  to  determine  the 
pulling  powTr  of  the  WSB  program,  with 
special  items  offered  as  radio  specials.  An 
a\erage  of  90  per  cent  of  the  items  were 
sell-outs,  ^\^hat  was  even  more  impres- 
sive was  the  fact  that  when  such  items 
were  offered,  department  sales  doubled. 

AIRFAX:   Enid  Day's  formula  for  successful  retail  radio 
broadcasting  is   to   be  published   by   Fairchild   Publica- 
tions in  the  near  futuie. 
First  Broadcast:  April  27,  1936. 

Broadcast  Schedule:   Monday  through  Saturday,  9:30- 
9:45  a.m. 

Preceded  By:  Honeymoon  in  New  York. 
Followed  By:  Tropical  Tempos. 
Sponsor:   Davison-Paxon   Company. 
Station:  WSB,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Power:   50,000  watts. 

COMMENT:  For  the  most  part,  its  the 
sincerity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  featured 
announcer  which  accounts  for  the  tre- 
mendous pulling  power  of  progiams  of 
this  kind.  Both  qualities  enable  the  com- 
mentator to  give  a  new^  and  dramatic  ap- 
peal to  what  might  otherwise  be  a  dull 
item.  It's  an  approach  that  can't  always 
be  favorably  measured  in  terms  of  high 
listener  ratings,  but  w^hat  such  programs 
sometimes  lack  in  the  size  of  the  audience 
is  more  than  off-set  by  results,  saleswise 
and  institutionally. 
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Gasolines 

YOUR  ESSO  REPORTER  When  Your  Esso 
Reporter  celebrated  its  fifth  anniversary 
over  WGAN,  Portland,  Maine,  it  called 
for  a  special  celebration,  with  company 
officials  on  hand  to  commemorate  the 
event.  Their  remarks  reflect  the  attitude 
of  many  key  advertisers  in  regard  to 
broadcast  advertising  as  a  significant  force 
in  American  life. 

Commented  June  Richdale,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Colonial  Beacon  Oil  Com- 
pany and  manager  of  the  New  England 
division:  "We  look  on  Esso  Reporter  as 
more  than  an  advertising  medium.  We 
like  to  think  of  it  as  a  public  service  and 
as  an  integral  part  of  community  life." 

Record  that  Esso  Reporter  has  set  up 
in  its  five  years  on  the  WGAN  airwaves: 
6760  broadcasts,  using  over  four  and  a 
half  million  words.  In  addition  to  regu- 
larly scheduled  newscasts,  more  than  2600 
bulletins  had  been  aired. 

Celebration  for  the  fifth  anniversary 
included  an  Esso  news  broadcast  direct 
from  the  window  of  a  radio  store,  and  a 
special  broadcast  immediately  following 
WGAN's  6:00  p.m.  Esso  news  broadcast. 

Window  from  which  the  broadcast 
was  made  was  given  over  to  WGAN  for 
two  days.  Featured  were  large  Esso  dis- 
play signs,  plus  a  news  display  showing 
pictures  of  outstanding  news  events  in 
the  past  five  years.  Placards  reminded  on- 
lookers that  the  Esso  broadcasts  had  been 
among  the  first  to  bring  news  of  "big 
moments  in  big  years  .  .  ." 

Along  with  newspaper  advertising  and 
publicity,  promotion  for  the  occasion  in- 
cluded placards  and  poster  displays  in 
the  windows  of  all  Esso  stations  in  cen- 
tral and  southwestern  Maine. 

On  hand  for  the  special  commemora- 
tive broadcast  were  Esso  officials,  UNrri,i) 
Press  representatives,  advertising  agency 
account  executives,  and  represcniatives 
of  the  radio  industry. 

AIRFAX:  Sponsor:  Colonial  Beacon  Oil  Co. 
Station:   WGAN,   Portland,   Me. 
Power:   5,000  watts. 

Agency:    Marschalk    8C    Pratt   Adv.    Agcy.,    New    York 
City. 

COMMENT:  Unbiased  rcporls  ol  momen- 
tous events  during  momentous  years  do 
indeed  represent  public  service. 
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STATION  SERVICE 

Radio  activities  in  behalf 
of  public  interest. 


RADIO  GOES  TO  SCHOOL 

►  CAREERS  IN  THE  MAKING  Many  a  boy 
and  girl  in  Des  Moines,  la.,  knows  more 
about  radio  because  of  the  far  reaching 
school  program  which  the  KSO  staff  has 
carried  out.  Tom  Lewis,  director  of  pub- 
lic service  activities,  has  successfully 
piloted  a  vocational  series,  Careers  in  the 
Making,  in  which  senior  and  junior  high 
school  students  appear  on  the  air  with 
outstanding  men  and  women. 

This  Is  America,  another  Lewis  pro- 
duction, is  a  workshop  type  of  broadcast 
picked  up  from  public  and  parochial 
high  schools.  Sttidents  cut  their  eye  teeth 
on  radio  dramatics,  forum  type  program- 
ming and  music. 

University  students  at  Drake  Univer- 
sity have  their  say  in  two  weekly  shows. 

Gene  Shumate,  sports  director,  reaches 
tlie  athletically  minded  through  his  High 
School  Football  Rallies  from  school  audi- 
toriums. Full  coverage  is  also  given  to 
baseball  and  basketball. 

With  George  Higgins  as  general  man-  ' 
ager,   KSO  has  placed  its  emphasis  on 
youth  programs,  while  at  the  same  time 
falling  in  line  with  all  the  other  projects  \ 
Avhich  radio  inherited  when  the  nation  ; 
shifted  to  peacetime  broadcasting.  Dur-  i 
ing  1946,  KSO  gave  more  than  800  hoins 
for  programs  produced  and  directed  for 
public  interest. 

►  STUDIO  SCHOOLHOUSE  Some  10,000  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  in  the  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  area  use  WFIL's  Studio  School- 
house  Teachers'  Manual  to  secure  maxi- 
mum educational  value  from  in-school 
lisiening  lo  five  WFIL  weekly  programs. 
Within  its  96  })ages,  the  manual  presents 
classroom  tie-ins  with  the  weekly  broad- 
casts in  the  fields  of  science,  literature, 
nuisic  and  social  studies.  Studio  School- 
house  is  now  in  its  fourth  year. 
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^THB  CRITIC  SAYS'" 

^"-^  With  a  roster  of  guest  stars  taken  right  off 
the  top  of  the  Hooper  Hstings,  this  series  of  plattered 
variety  shows  put  out  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  to  plug 
savings  bonds  is  due  to  garner  wide  and  appreciative 
listening.  Smart  programming  by  the  local  indies 
handling  this  series  would  be  to  spot  these  shows  at 
cream  times  where  they  can  do  the  most  good  both 
for  the  bonds  and  the  station's  rep. 


C 


WHAT'S  COOKING 


JL/uring  June  and  July,  the  biggest,  ultra- 
super-duper  Savings  Bond  campaign  will  step  to  the 
mike.  RADIO  has  always  done  a  terrific  job.  Spot- 
light GUEST  STAR  — in  advertising  and  publicity. 
Tear  off  a  nice  hunk  of  your  cream  time,  and  we'll 
send  you,  absolutely  free,  our  special  package  of 
wow'd  listeners.  Remember,  cream  public  service  is 
whipped  up  in  cream  time.  Spelled:  C-R-E-A-M! 


9nt  Hatch!  Intieh  your  Cream  Time  with  the  Big  Timet 

The  Treasury  Department  acknoxdedges  with  appreciation  this  public  service 
contribution  by 
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[ATIC:  Radio  gives  an  advertiser  more  business  because  it     I 
reaches  more  people,  more  often,  and  at  Ic^^  (*<>vr  rhm   other  media! 
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PROGRAMMING  FOR 
|HHOAOCASTERS  •  AOVEHTISERS 
'  AM  FM  TELEVISION  FACSIMILE 
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IN  CANADA 


Summak.  JinuL 


Al  dtaJwsidL  JimsL 


There's  a  growing  place  and  an  increased  need  for  summer  advertising  if  you 
want  to  harvest  today's  crop  of  buying  urges.  Whether  in  the  city  or  at  the 
beach,  people  have  radios,  they  still  eat,  wear  clothes,  plan  for  the  future.  It 
means  that  continuity  of  advertising  is  vital  to  year-round  sales. 

As  so  many  advertisers  do,  you  too,  can  profit  from  the  consistent  sales 
appeal  provided  by  the  direct  impact  of  your  advertising  message  aired  on 
this  station.  Call  one  of  our  representatives  and  you'll  get  exactly  what  you 
want — and  fast!  He'll  be  glad  to  discuss  your  particular  sales  problems. 


iBaioc^TfiKs  mmmt. 
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E    THAN    A    MAGAZ 


A  Magazine  for  Radio  Advertisers 

Programming  is  the  life  blood  of  radio.  •  Editorially,  and  through  its  advertising 
pages,  RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP  Magazine  presents  in  stories,  pictures  and  adver- 
tising, reasons  and  arguments  that  aid  in  selling  merchandise  through  radio.  Every  issue 
carries  a  host  of  selling  ideas  and  it  is  a  monthly  compilation  of  the  latest  trends  in 

radio  programming. 
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*  What  others  in  your  business  field  accomplish  through 
broadcast  advertising,  classified  by  business  field. 


Business  PAGE 

Automobiles 249 

Bakeries 223,  248 

Beverages 227,  242,  248 

Boy's  Wear  244 

Candies 228 

Children's  Wear 234,  246 

Department  Stores 221,  243,  247,  248 

Flotfists 230 


Business  PAGE 

Drug  Products 228 

Finance 226 

Grocery  Products  228,  248 

Grocery  Stores 250 

Jewelers 243,  248 

Men's  Wear  232,  244 
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Women's  Wear  224,  246 
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Alan's  Ladies'  &  Children's  Wear WROX,  Clarksdale,  Miss. 246 

Carr-Consolidated  Biscuit  Co. Varied 223 

Clayton  Clothiers WXYZ,  Detroit,  Mich. 244 
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Twin  City  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Ass'n  Varied,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 226 
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READERS  WRITE 


To  the  Editor: 

It  occurs  to  me  that  your  readers  who 
represent  new  stations,  or  those  about  to 
go  on  the  air,  would  be  interested  in  how 
WHAR,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  achieved  94 
new  accounts  the  second  month  we  were 
on  the  air. 

When  we  went  on  the  air  January  11, 
we  had  no  advance  business  sold,  and 
with  two  inexperienced  salesmen,  it  was 
tough  going.  We  sold  a  few  accounts,  but 
not  enough. 

We  figured  that  if  we  sold  congratu- 
latory announcements  it  would  bring  in 
new  business  and  it  would  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  prove  to  these  clients  that 
it  pays  to  advertise.  On  the  radio,  that  is. 
We  did  just  that,  and  it  worked. 

Many  of  those  advertisers  to  whom  we 
sold  congratulatory  messages  had  never 
before  used  radio.  It  was  a  novelty  to 
them,  and  that  interested  them.  But  what 
was  more  important,  those  announce- 
ments produced  results.  The  first  thing 
we  knew,  we  had  new  business  and  satis- 
fied customers  and  advertisers. 

With  that  as  a  starting  point,  we  intro- 
duced into  our  area  complete  coverage  of 
all  high  school  and  university  basketball 
games,  and  clients  were  actually  fighting 
for  the  opportunity  to  sponsor  the  games. 
It  meant  more  new-to-radio  and  new-to- 
WHAR  accounts  during  the  course  of  the 
34  games  which  we  broadcast. 

Then  we  introduced  new  programs 
such  as  Telo-Win,  Town  Talk,  an  all- 
request  program,  an  obituary  column- 
additional  advertisers  signed  on  the  dot- 
ted line. 

It  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  it's  hard 
work  to  bring  in  the  necessary  advertisers, 
but  it's  getting  them  started  that's  the 
hardest. 

Glacus  G.  Merrill 
General  Manager 
WHAR  Radio  Station 
Oarksburg,  W.  Va. 


WSAV  Radio  Station 


Savannah,  Ga. 


Editor's  Note:  Any  fact  is  better  estab- 
lished with  two  or  three  good  testimoni- 
als. Readers  who  find  merit  in  Radio 
Showmanship,  who  feel  that  its  publica- 
tion does  fill  a  real  need  in  the  industry, 
may  be  sure  that  with  their  continued 
support,  our  staff  will  continue  to  give  its 
best  efforts  to  the  production  of  a  maga- 
zine which  contributes  to  the  effective 
use  of  broadcast  advertising  by  local  and 
regional  advertisers. 


To  the  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  very  fine  May  issue.  I  think  that  it 
was  one  of  the  best  issues  that  I  have  seen 
on  the  market  today. 

William  M.  Harris 
Station  Manager 
WHOB  Radio  Station 
Gardner,  Mass. 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  article  about  the  use  of  radio  by 
public  utilities  was  a  splendid  job  .  .  . 
and  just  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  valuable 
information  Radio  Showmanship  is  con- 
stantly presenting. 

B.  J.  Hauser 

Director,  Cooperative  Programs 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
New  York  City 

To  the  Editor: 

I  feel  that  your  magazine  fills  a  very 
definite  need  in  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try. 

P.  G.  Sewell 

Manager 

WFLZ  Radio  Station 
Florence,  So.  Car. 

To  the  Editor: 

We  feel  that  Radio  Showmanship  fills 

a  very  much  needed  spot  in  the  radio  j 

picture,  and  hope  to  see  it  continue  for  I 
many  years  to  come. 

N.  W.  Brandon  j 

Assistant  Manager  I 
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RADIO     SHOWMANSHIP 


Does  leen-Age  Show 


Carry  Its  Weight? 


That  it  does  if  its  integrated  with  an  entire  teen-age  program, 
backed  with  continual  and  interesting  promotions  is  the 
attitude  of  The  Fair  Store,  Chicago,  III,,  now  in  its 
third  year  of  a  teen-age  series  broadcast  ooer  WCFL 

by  L  H.  FOSTER,  sales  promotion  manager.  The  Fair  Store 

A  GREAT  DEAL  has  been  said  pro  and 
con  regarding  teen-age  radio 
shows.  This  is  not  an  attempt  to 
theorize  on  one  side  or  the  other  but  a 
report  of  how  we  at  The  Fair  view  the 
situation  from  our  own  particular  ex- 
perience and  our  observation  of  the  ef- 
forts of  others. 

One  outstanding  factor  seems  evident. 
That  is  that  the  spasmodic  or  half-hearted 
attempts  at  teen-age  radio  shows  rarely 
work  to  anyone's  benefit.  Here  and  there, 
stores  attempt  shows  on  a  trial  basis  or 
probably  enter  into  a  new  format  with 
the  heartiest  of  enthusiasm  only  to  cool 
off  13  or  26  weeks  later  and  decide  that 
it  has  not  paid  its  way.  This,  we  believe, 
is  the  very  core  of  the  problem. 

Seldom  does  a  teen-age  radio  show  pay 
its  own  way,  as  such.  Projecting  it  into 
the  air  waves  by  itself  much  as  you  would 
toss  a  child  into  shallow  water  and  ex- 
pect it  to  learn  to  swim  can  be  hazardous 
or,  at  best,  uncertain.  But  if  the  show  is 
an  integral  part  of  an  entire  teen-age  pro- 
gram, it  will  learn  to  swim  and  possibly 
break  records. 


It  can  pay  its  own  way 

For  illustration,  almost  three  years  ago, 
The  Fair  started  the  Fairteen  Club,  an 
organization  that  now  enjoys  a  member- 
ship of  more  than  12,000  girls.  Housed  in 


their  own  clubhouse  on  the  8th  floor  of 
the  store  are  facilities  such  as  lounge  cor- 
ners, coke  booths,  a  powder  room,  a  juke 
box,  a  radio,  a  stage,  and  an  office  for  the 
professional  director  employed  by  the 
store  to  supervise  the  myriad  of  club 
activities. 

Present  are  full  facilities  for  the  teens' 
own  radio  show.  Running  five  days  a 
week,  four  of  the  radio  shows  emanate 
from  the  WCFL  (Chicago)  studio.  Teens 
(themselves),  guest  personalities,  and  rec- 
ords are  featured  on  the  Monday  through 
Thursday  shows.  The  fifth  and  final  pro- 
gram on  Friday  is  staged  before  a  studio 
audience.  Quizes,  dramatic  skits,  audi- 
ence participation,  etc.,  in  fact,  all  the 
elements  of  teen  radio  shows  are  includ- 
ed. 

These  shows  serve  as  a  media  of  con- 
tinuing interest  and  are  the  necessary 
spark-plug  for  building  up  momentum 
during  any  specific  week  for  special  pro- 
motions that  occur  approximately  every 
other  Saturday.  The  Saturday  promo- 
tions are  held  in  The  Fair's  8th  floor 
auditorium,  which  comfortably  houses 
approximately  1,600  persons. 

It  takes  interesting  promotions 

Fashion  shows,  author  and  celebrity 
guest  appearances,  decorating  and  sew- 
ing   sessions,    just-fun    sessions,    charm 
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schools,  radio  courses,  talent  shows,  dra- 
matic club  presentations,  and  special  con- 
tests all  take  place  in  this  auditorium. 

Special  holiday  parties,  like  Christmas, 
take  place  outside  of  the  store,  if  neces- 
sary. Excessive  attendance  or  physical 
needs  like  a  rink  for  an  ice-skating  party 
dictate  in  these  instances.  In  other  words, 
very  little  is  missed  in  the  way  of  possible 
teen  activity  and  clean  enjoyment. 

An  advisory  council  of  50  girls  elect- 
ed by  the  club  members  meets  the  first 
Monday  of  every  month  with  Carol  Lee, 
Fairteen  Club  director,  to  discuss  and 
suggest  the  type  of  activities  to  be  held 
during  the  month. 

The  ideas  that  the  council  comes  up 
with  are  sometimes  nothing  short  of 
amazing.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  fact 
that  they  conceived  the  notion  recently 
to  hold  a  Baby  Sitter's  Clinic.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  sound  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  service  tied  logically 
to  their  own  age  group.  It  was  a  success- 
ful formula  and  a  successful  promotion. 
The  club  and  the  store  enjoyed  national 
publicity  as  a  result.  Radio,  again,  was 
set  up  and  ready  to  handle  this  one. 


Not  entirely  a  matter  of  budget 

This  type  of  operation,  as  you  can  sec, 
calls  for  special  consideration,  care,  and 
handling.  No  mere  financial  budget  is 
involved.  The  time  and  thinking  of  many 
a  store  executive  is  contributed.  And  the 
Ivan  Hill  Advertising  Agency  (Chi- 
cago), which  places  all  Fair  Store  radio 
time,  is  continually  of  assistance.  The  re- 
sults, we  have  happily  found,  stem  from 
this  expenditure  of  attention. 

Chicago  is  conscious  of  The  Fair's 
interest  in  youth.  The  daily  teen  radio 
program  hits  home  most  conspicuously 
because  it  gives  voice,  obviously,  to  some- 
thing far  more  substantial  than  mere  pre- 
pared radio  scripts.  Reflected  over  the 
air  waves  is  the  fact  that  Fairteens  is  a 
going  concern,  52-weeks  a  year.  So,  you 
see,  we  feel  that  teen-age  radio  is  impor- 
tant. As  such,  it  is  so  treated. 

Given  teen  club  members,  physical  fa- 
cilities maintained  exclusively  for  teen 
purposes,  continual  and  interesting  pro- 
motions, and  regular  teen  radio  time, 
your  store  can  enjoy  an  avalanche  of 
good  will  and  sales  appeal  otherwise  un- 
attainable. 


History  of  the  Fairteen  Club 

THE  FAIR  STORE'S  Fairteen  Club  started  in  1944  with  a  small  desk  in  the  store's 
Hi-Shop.  It  is  now  the  world's  largest  teen-age  club. 

"The  FAIR'S  'off-the-street'  club  has  been  successful  because  its  program  has  been 
active  and  its  members  kept  busy  in  work  and  hobbies  that  are  truly  of  interest  to  teen-age 
girls,"  said  Carol  Lee  (Phyllis  Johnstone  in  private  life),  Fairteen  director. 

Teens  on  the  Air,  Fairteens  own  15-minute  radio  show,  is  aired  Monday  through 
Thursday  from  the  WCFL  studio  at  5:15  p.m.  On  Friday,  there  is  a  half-hour  broadcast 
direct  from  the  Fairteen  clubhouse  at  5:00  p.m. 

Here's  a  round-up  of  Fairteen  activities  during  a  typical  year: 

Fashion  Shows:  All  year  'round!  The  models,  Fairteens,  of  course!  Shows  with  bands 
and  guest  stars  and  fun  for  everyone  who  attends   (even  the  fellas!). 

Decorating  Sessions:  Famous  interior  decorators  help  teens  with  their  room  problems. 

Holiday  Parties:  Like  the  Christmas  ice  skating  party  at  the  Chicago  Arena  for  3,500 
teens  last  Xmas,  or  the  Christmas  tea  dance  held  at  the  Aragon  Ballroom  in  1945.  Or  the 
big  Valentine,  St.  Patrick's,  and  Easter  parties  each  year. 

Just-Fun  Sessions:  Like  the  jitterbug  dance  classes,  like  Date  Days  every  Friday,  like 
every  day  in  the  clubhouse. 

Charm  Schools:  Personal  consultations  on  poise,  personality,  posture,  clothes  selec- 
tion, make-up,  hair-styling  and  grooming  and  beauty  clinics. 

Radio  Courses:  Held  periodically  and  include  famous  radio  announcers,  actors,  and 
writers  as  guests. 

Talent  Shows:  Teens  take  over  and  show  what  they  can  do!  Talent  auditions  are  held 
regularly. 

The  Fairteen  Dramatic  Club:  Fellas  and  girls  appear  regularly  on  Fairteen  radio  shows. 

Special  Contests:  Every  teen  girl  in  the  club  has  a  chance  to  compete  for  titles,  win- 
ning prizes  like  modeling  scholarships,  special  awards,  and  national  publicity. 

How  can  one  join  the  Fairteen  Club?  Membership  is  free  with  teen-age  girls  (13  years 
old  up)  eligible. 
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^^      Carr-Consolidated  began  its  use  of  radio  in  1943  with  transcribed 
^^       spot  announcements  on  seven  stations,  featuring  first  rate  talent. 
Talent  is  still  a  prime  element  in  its  radio  schedule,  and  firm  con^ 
tinues  to  use  transcriptions,  but  it  has  szvitched  to  15 -minute  pro- 
grams, aired  in  1947  on  25  stations. 

rrogram  Transcribed  for 
Selected  Key  Markets 


Successjul  formula  for  Carr-Consolidated  Biscuit  Company 


p 


ROGRAMWISE,  GREAT  OAKS  from  little 

acorns  grew  for  the  J.  B.  Carr  Bis- 
cuit Company.  What  launched  it 
on  its  radio  advertising  campaign  was  a 
series  of  transcribed  spot  announcements 
aired  over  seven  stations  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania.  That  was  in  1943. 

In  1947  the  J.  B.  Carr  Biscuit  Com- 
pany became  Carr-Consolidated  Bis- 
cuit Company,  and  its  twice  weekly  15- 
minute  programs  were  heard  on  approxi- 
mately 25  stations  throughout  the  coun- 
try, including  50,000  watt  stations  WBZ, 
Boston;  WCAU,  Philadelphia;  WBT, 
Charlotte;  WJR,  Detroit  and  WBBM, 
Chicago. 

When  the  winter-spring  series  was  con- 
cluded in  May,  plans  called  for  a  return 
of  the  programs  in  the  fall  over  a  still 
larger  list  of  selected  stations. 

Radio  has  been  used  in  conjunction 
with  newspaper,  outdoor  and  other  forms 
of  advertising  in  all  markets,  but  both 
the  client  and  its  advertising  agency, 
Lynn-Fieldhouse,  feel  that  radio  has 
played  a  full  share  dining  the  past  four 
years  in  the  steady  increase  in  the  sales 
of  Carr  and  Crackin'  Good  Cookies 
and  Crackers. 

The  years  between  1943  and  1947 
showed  a  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of 
the  broadcast  medium.  The  1943  spot 
announcements  which  featured  Nancy 
Craig,    woman    commentator    and    food 
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authority,  were  in  the  form  of  endorse- 
ments of  Carr  products. 

In  1944,  Carr  continued  to  use  tran- 
scribed spot  announcements,  but  stations 
were  increased  from  seven  to  17,  with 
coverage  not  only  in  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania but  also  in  Philadelphia,  several 
southern  stations  and  in  the  St.  Louis, 
market.  From  the  endorsement  of  Carr 
products  type  of  announcement,  the  firm 
switched  to  jingles  by  the  Song  Spinners 
and  The  3  Sisters,  together  with  hard- 
hitting, straight-selling  announcements 
by  Milton  Cross,  Ben  Grauer  and  Ed 
Herlihy. 

Participation  in  women's  programs 
was  also  included  in  the  1944  schedule, 
with  excellent  results.  Among  the  pro- 
grams on  which  Carr  participated  was 
Ruth  Welles'  program  on  KYW,  Phila- 
delphia; Ruth  Chilton's  on  WCAU,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  on  KMOX's  Magic  Kitchen 
program  in  St.  Louis. 

Throughout  its  radio  experience,  Carr 
has  always  stressed  talent,  and  when,  in 
1945,  it  made  the  transition  from  spot 
announcements  to  a  five-minute  musical 
program,  it  featured  The  3  Suns,  Victor 
recording  artists,  with  Milton  Cross  as 
emcee  and  announcer.  These  programs 
were  the  first  of  the  Carr  Melody  Bakers 
programs. 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  program 
that    the    trade    character    Cookie    Carr 
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came  to  life.  Cookie  Carr,  who  is  Jessie 
Fordyce,  a  member  of  the  original  Three 
Sisters  trio,  sang  the  jingle  and  joined 
Artie  Dunn,  vocalist  of  The  3  Suns  in 
duets. 

Shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year,  when 
J.  B.  Carr  Biscuit  Company  became 
Carr-Consolidated  Biscuit  Company, 
the  Carr  Melody  Bakers  returned  to  the 
air,  with  its  expanded  schedule  reflecting 
the  growth  of  the  firm. 

As  was  the  case  in  1945  and  1946,  the 
programs  were  transcribed  so  that  the 
programs  could  be  broadcast  at  the  most 
advantageous  times  in  the  sponsor's  se- 
lected key  marketing  areas. 

Featured  singer  was  Johnny  Desmond, 
with  a  supporting  cast  which  included 
the  Clark  Sisters,  formerly  known  as 
Tommy  Dorsey's  Sentimentalists;  Tony 
Mottola's  all-star  orchestra,  also  heard  on 
the  1946  series;  John  Reed  King  and  Bert 
Parks  as  masters  of  ceremony  and  an- 
nouncers, and  Cookie  Carr. 

All  of  the  radio  activity  has  been 
handled  and  directed  by  the  Lynn- 
FiELDHOusE  Advertising  Agency,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.  and  New  York.  W.  B.  Pritch- 
ard  serves  as  agency  radio  director. 


Other  Articles  About  Radio 

Advertisijig  for  Biscuit 

Manufacturers 


Station  and  City 
Regional,   4-state  area 


Retailer 

Colonial   Biscuit  Company 

MODERN  ROMANCES:  Radio  tampaign  based 
on  old  fashioned  courtesy  built  the  Colonial 
Biscuit  Company  of  Pittsbingh,  a  division  of 
United  Biscuit  Company  of  America,  into  one  of 
the  major  bakery  organizations  in  the  nation. 
Schedule  included  13  radio  stations. 

July,  ic)44,  p.  222 
Station  and  City 


Retailer 


Crescent  Macaroni  & 

Cracker  Company  WOC,   Davenport,   la. 

GUEST  OF  HONOR,  others:  Back  in  the  days 
of  the  first  crystal  sets,  when  ears  were  glued  to 
head  phones  to  hear  the  chimes  over  WOC,  Cres- 
cent saw  the  advertising  potential  of  the  new 
medium  and  since  those  ])ioneer  days  of  1925, 
Crescent  has  never  been  oil  the  air. 

November,  KJ42,  p.  )J2 
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IN    EVALUATING    the    performance    ol 
radio  as  a  medium  for  advertising, 
one  criterion  which  has  always  been 
applied   to   ladies'   ready-to-wear   is   the 
advantage  of  "eye"  over  "ear"   appeal. 
Many  merchants  insist  that  visual  adver 


Success  of  low-cost  show  ii 
accessories,  and  within  four\^ 
Millinery,  Waco,  Texas,  dioe 


tising  cannot  be  matched  by  radio  be 
cause  women  have  to  see  at  least  a  fac 
simile  of  an  article  before  they  can  visual- 
ize themselves  wearing  it.  However,  one 
man  —  Leonard  Wolf  —  Julian's  Milu- 
NERY  of  Waco  —  comes  up  with  facts  and 
figures  to  prove  that  radio  is  really  in  the 
magic  lamp  class  when  it  comes  to  selling 
hats.  Julian's  experiment  over  WACO 
in  Waco,  Texas  demonstrates  the  effec- 
tiveness of  aural  pictures;  it  has  shown 
that  window-shopping  via  radio  can  be 
made  highly  successful. 

Starting  with  sponsorship  of  a  five- 
minute  local  public  service  program, 
after  only  four  months'  time,  Julian's 
apportioned  98  per  cent  of  its  entire  ad- 
vertising to  radio  alone— and,  a  new  half- 
hour  show  is  being  formulated  by  WACO 
to  promote  the  name  Julian  among  hat- 
lovers! 

Early  in  March  of  this  year,  Julian's 
opened  a  new  hat  re-modeling  depart- 
ment. The  entire  promotion  campaign  i 
for  the  opening  was  done  on  the  com  ' 
mercial  preceding  the  five-minute  pro 
gram,  and  results  were  phenomenal.  Ihc 
entire  re-modeling  department  was  fore  cd 
to  work  until  10:00  p.uL  c\'cry  night  for 
a  week  following  the  first  broadcast  an 
nouncing  the  service.  C^ustomcrs  had  to 
be  asked  to  bring  their  hats  in  several 
weeks  in  advance  of  expected  delivery, 
and  radio  advertising  plugging  the  new 
feature  had  to  be  dropped  completely. 

Earlier  this  spring  Mr.  Wolf  unlimb- 
ered  a  prophecy  which  pointed  up  his 
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tar  Appeal  Outpulls 

Visual  Stimulus 


111  appeal  sells  millinery  and 
\  t  broadcast,  Julianas 
eising  budget  to  radio 


omplete  confidence  in  radio  advertising 
)i  accessories.  Indicating  a  dozen  or  so 
eather  handbags  in  his  show-case,  priced 
rom  115.00  up,  he  predicted:  "I'm  going 
o  describe  those  purses  on  my  program 
his  evening,  and  I'm  willing  to  wager 
hat  by  this  time  tomorrow,  at  least  half 
)f  them  will  have  been  sold!" 

When  Mr.  Wolf  first  contacted  WACO 
or  time  on  the  air  he  wanted  a  popular 
urogram,  not  station  breaks  or  tie-ins. 
However,  since  this  was  a  first  trial  at 
iiillinery  advertising  on  radio,  the  budg- 
et was  to  be  kept  to  shoe-string  propor- 
tions. A  five-minute,  Monday  through 
Friday,  purely  local  interest  program 
was  prescribed.  The  feature  was  aired 
from  6:20  to  6:25  p.m. 

There  were  no  magic  words  or  formu- 
las employed  in  the  short  commercials. 
No  gimmicks  were  used.  Julian's  mere- 
ly displayed  hats  and  other  accessories, 
aurally  instead  of  visually.  The  sketch- 
ing of  mental  pictures  entailed,  natural- 
ly, a  very  close  cooperation  between 
WACO's  copywriter  and  the  client.  The 
young  lady  visited  Julian's  shop  daily  to 
see  the  new  hats  in  stock  and  to  get  de- 
tailed information  about  materials,  trim, 
and  design. 

Good  taste  was  the  watchword  in  con- 
structing mental  hat  pictures.  The  name 
of  the  exclusive  brand,  the  designer,  the 
price— all  pertinent  facts  that  a  window- 


shopper  wants  to  know— were  subject 
matter.  "Hard  selling"  angles  were  avoid- 
ed; there  were  no  pleas  to  buy  every  hat 
at  Julian's  ...  no  warnings  of  impend- 
ing domestic  strife  if  ladies  did  not  heed 
the  advice  of  the  sponsor.  The  hospitality 
theme  was  intruded  into  the  picture  oc- 
casionally; there  were  veiled  assurances 
that  everyone  was  welcome  to  come  into 
the  shop  to  look  around.  Replacing  the 
urgent  admonition  that  often  rounds  off 
a  commercial,  however,  was  a  short,  chop- 
py slogan  .  .  .  "At  Julian's,  of  course." 
Julian's  feel  sure  the  slogan  is  contagious 
as  it  is  heard  on  the  lips  of  countless  cus- 
tomers. 

The  advertising  plan  originally  called 
for  a  series  of  commercials,  all  plugging 
one  type  of  accessory,  to  be  run  in  succes- 
sion. Since  there  were  only  a  few  seconds 
of  radio  time  daily,  each  commercial  was 
designed  to  describe  one  specific  hat.  For 
example,  one  day's  display  might  feature 
a  Yaegar  straw  hat,  shown  from  every 
angle— from  that  of  design,  color,  trim, 
and  even  cost!  Following  the  series  of  ads 
plugging  straws,  a  new  group  might  fol- 
low, describing  pastel  felts.  Occasional 
newspaper  ads  were  run  for  tie-in  pur- 
poses to  carry  out  the  theme  of  the  radio 
commercials  and  supplement  them. 

What  has  Mr.  Wolf  to  say  about  this 
successful  venture  into  radio? 

"Never  in  my  career  as  a  retail  mer- 
chant have  I  had  such  results  from  any 
advertising  medium,"  he  says.  "Through 
my  program  on  WACO,  our  slogan,  'At 
Julian's,  of  course/  is  not  only  on  the  lips 
of  our  local  women,  but  several  of  our 
competitors  have  begun  to  use  similar 
slogans." 


by  V.  McCOLLUM,  Southwest  Advertising  Agency,  Waco,  Texas 
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wrows  from  5  Million  to 
55  Million  in  10  Years; 
Radio  Important  Factor 

National  leader  among  Federal  saoings  and  loan  associations, 
Twin  City  Federal  Minneapolis,  credits  radio  with  major 
assist  in  attaining  first  place 


TEN  YEARS  AGO,  in  1937,  Twin  City  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Association 
had  resources  of  $5,000,000.  Today  its 
resources  total  more  than  |55, 000,000, 
establishing  it  as  the  largest  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  in  the  nation. 

Behind  that  ten-year  span  of  ten-fold 
growth  are  the  usual  factors  that  make 
for  a  successful  enterprise.  One  impor- 
tant contributing  factor  is  the  consistent 
and  carefully  planned  advertising  pro- 
gram of  this  institution,  stressing  the  use 
of  radio.  , 

Noteworthy  also  is  the  fact  that  this  re- 
markable growth-period  coincides  with 
Twin  City  Federal's  advertising  agency 
experience.  Since  1937,  Twin  City  Fed- 
eral has  retained  an  agency  to  direct  its 
advertising  (McCann-Erickson,  Inc.). 

Like  many  another  advertiser,  Twin 
City  Federal  cut  its  radio  teeth  on  spot 
announcements.  /\nd  since  these  spots 
proved  directly  responsible  for  bringing 
in  new  business,  Twin  City  Federal  has 
used  them  steadily  and  persistently  for 
the  past  ten  years,  in  addition  to  its  other 
radio  commitments. 

As  a  result,  chain-break  avaihibi lilies 
receive  careful  consideration.  Twin  City 
Federal  follows  the  policy  of  watchfid 
waiting  in  building  its  diain-bicak  sched- 
ules, which  have  been  substantial. 

Twin   City   Federal's   current   radio 


activity  is  centered  on  two  programs. 
These  are  Cal  Karnstedt  News  over 
KSTP,  5:45-6:00  p.m.,  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday,  and  Sunday  Serenade,  a 
program  of  transcriptions  and  recordings 
over  WLOL,  11:00-12:00  Sunday  morn- 
ings. A  series  of  spot  announcements  over 
AV^CCO  and  WTCN  rounds  out  the  pres- 
ent schedule. 

Commercials  throughoiu  are  friendly 
in  tone,  in  keeping  with  the  home-family 
services  offered  by  Twin  City  Federal. 
Its  facilities  for  savings  and  home  loans, 
and  its  special  services,  such  as  its  Home 
Planning  Library  and  the  Home  Man,  a 
practical  builder,  are  described  in  a  calm, 
factual  manner. 

While  radio  receives  the  largest  seg- 
ment of  Twin  City  Federal's  advertis- 
ing dollar;  it  is  definitely  tied-up  with 
the  use  of  other  media— newspapers,  out- 
door, car  cards,  and  local  magazines. 
W' hether  directed  toward  savings  or  home 
loans,  the  advertising  message  of  each 
medium  follows  the  same  over-all  pat- 
tern. 

The  inherent  flexibility  of  radio,  it^ 
informal,  friendly  approach,  are  admir- 
ably suited  to  the  advertising  of  an  insti- 
tution such  as  Twin  City  Federal.  That 
its  consistent,  continued  use  can  be  re-| 
sultful  is  evidenced  by  Twin  City  Fed- 
eral's present  position  in  its  field. 
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Volume,  Saturation  Radio 
Advertising  Achieves  Top 
Brand  Identification 


duality  volume  radio  which  caters  to  every  listener  taste 
uccessful  formula  for  Jackson  Brewing  Co.,  New  Orleans, 
)hose  heavy  schedule  is  beamed  to  a  comparatively 
ondensed  territory 


t's  fun  to  read  radio  survey  results 
when  they  show  that  your  product 
lame  and  your  slogans  are  achieving  top 
espouse  —  top  brand  identification  —  at 
ohn  Q.  Listener's  loud  speaker. 

But  R.  G.  "Dick"  Jones,  vice  president 
nd  general  manager  of  the  Jacksox 
►REWiNG  Company,  New  Orleans,  will 
sadily  expound  that  the  path  to  such 

happy  situation  is  not  all  roses.  Jax 
EER  enjoys  that  kind  of  brand  conscious- 
ess,  but  only  as  the  result  of  constant 
nd  careful  planning  and  hard  work  to 
eep  Jax  radio  advertising  in  the  best  of 
iste. 

The  Jax  formula:  VOLUME,  SATU- 

ATION  RADIO  ADVERTISING, 
ept  always  on  a  plane  of  top  quality  en- 
^rtainment. 

The  heavy  Jax  schedule  is  beamed  to 
comparatively  condensed  territory.  The 
isponsibilities  attendant  to  this  high- 
owered  schedule  are  those  faced  by 
11  heavy  advertisers.  With  the  frequency 
lat  Jax  messages  ride  the  air  waves, 
iatant  claims,  offensive  commercials, 
listakes  of  any  kind  would  jeopardize 
le  entire  effort.  And  somehow  )ou  just 
in't  keep  listeners  from  turning  off  a 
rogram  that  fails  to  measure-up  in  en- 
rtainment  value. 

In   New   Orleans   alone,   Jax   airs    14 
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shows,  each  broadcast  from  1  to  6  times 
a  week,  or  a  total  of  49  weekly  broadcasts. 

Out-of-New-Orleans  Jax  listeners  hear 
12  shows  each  week,  presented  for  a  total 
of  72  listenings. 

To  save  you  the  bother,  that's  a  total 
of  121  airings  of  26  programs  per  week, 
all  aimed  at  wanning  friendship  for  the 
same  sponsor,  and  forced,  by  sheer  vol- 
ume presentation,  to  maintain  unassail- 
able quality  standards.  These  programs 
currently  are  on  the  air  33  3/5  hours 
every  wTek  over  stations  in  the  Jax  ter- 
ritory of  distribution!  That's  more  than 
5  hours  per  day  six  days  a  week.  Are  the 
results  worth  the  effort?  Tremendous 
coverage  in  the  Jax  area,  and  brand 
identification  on  a  scale  enjoyed  by  few 
products  anywhere,  leave  no  doubt. 

General  Jax  policy  is  to  employ  worth- 
while commercials  that  don't  have  to 
apologize  for  their  existence,  and  for 
commercial  messages  that  perform  some 
sort  of  service  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Listener. 

In  that  vein,  for  example,  are  the  rapid- 
fire  Tempera-Tune  spot  announcements 
-which  Jax  recently  premiered.  Announc- 
ing the  correct  temperature  has  always 
been  a  necessary  service  rendered  by  radio 
stations— but  now  it  has  donned  the  robes 
of  radio  showmanship. 

Tempera-Tunes  were  created  by  col- 
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laboration  of  Vernon  L.  Morelock,  radio 
director  of  Anfenger  Advertising  Agen- 
cy, St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  which 
handles  the  Jax  account,  and  the  Jack 
Starr  Radio  Productions,  Chicago. 
Tempera-Tunes  supplant  the  prosaic 
temperature  announcement  with  a  clever 
14-second  jingle,  set  to  a  catchy  tune  and 
designed  to  amuse  while  clearing  up  the 
confusion  of  your  thermometer  reading 
of  the  moment.  The  undertaking  is  rath- 
er elaborate,  necessitates  a  separate  jingle 
for  every  degree  of  heat  and  cold  from 
ten  below  to  a  hundred  and  ten  above. 
But  here  was  a  new  idea,  a  "first"  that 
fit  the  Jax  formula,  provided  a  public 
service  for  listeners  similar  to  the  familiar 
time  signal  announcements.  Tempera- 
Tunes  use  top-flight  talent  and  are  now 
syndicated  and  available  to  sponsors 
throughout  the  country. 

The  old  but  reliable  saw  about  variety 
being  the  spice  of  life  guides  the  brewers 
of  Jax  Beer  when  they  plan  their  radio 
bili-of-fare.  Besides  being  strong  advo- 
cates of  quality  volume  radio,  the  Jax 
folks  are  great  believers  in  running  the 
gamut  of  program  types  to  appeal  to 
every  taste  in  radio  entertainment.  They 
figure  that  while  beer  lovers  are  united 
in  their  liking  for  a  sponsor's  product, 
the  similarity  in  their  enjoyment  tastes 
does  not  extend  to  programming.  And 
so  the  Jax  radio  off^erings  range  from  hill- 
billy to  classical  music,  to  sports  and  "out- 
doors" shows,  newscasts  and  commen- 
taries, screwball  quiz  shows,  visits  with 
Hollywood  notables— in  general,  a  vari- 
riety  of  entertainment  to  suit  everybody. 
This  veritable  "smorgesbord"  i.'i  designed 
so  that  during  any  one  day  or  any  one 
week,  the  Jax  message  can  reach  its  wide 
audience,  regardless  of  radio  tastes. 

To  keep  Jax  commercials  highly  effec- 
tive, advertising  copy  is  slanted  to  fit  each 
particular  program.  The  basic  "ENJOY- 
MENT" theme,  which  runs  throughout 
all  the  Jax  advertising,  is  tailored  in 
each  instance  to  fit  the  content  of  each 
show. 

Specially  written  leads— sports,  news, 
historical,  etc.— introduce  the  basic  theme 
in  each  case.  "Personality"  show  copy  is 
likewise  geared  to  fit. 

(Continued  to  page  240) 
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NEW  WAYS  OF  SELLING  make  it  neces 
sary  for  us  to  examine  our  sale 
tactics.  We  don't  have  to  have  change  fo 
the  sake  of  change,  and  we  won't  qui 
doing  those  things  which  we  know  pro 
duce  profitable  sales.  But  it  is  necessar' 
to  keep  up-to-date  on  every  step  of  ou 
marketing  progiam. 

One  new  selling  tool  which  each  montl 
is  becoming  more  available  is  television 

Sometime  in  1948  the  television  audi 
ence  will  total  millions.  Its  numbers  an( 
its  purchasing  power  will  reward  yoi 
then  if  you  use  television  effectively.  B^ 
from  three  to  five  years  from  now,  tele 
vision  may  well  carry  the  major  advertis 
ing  load  of  some  companies. 

The  medium  will  cost  more  than  mos 
other  single  media,  but  because  it  com 
bines  the  advantages  of  several  media,  i 
should  set  new  records  for  motivating 
customers,  and  therefore,  prove  itself  ai 
economical  and  profitable  instrumeiu  o 
advertising. 

This  belief  is  in  part  supported  by  th( 
returns  which  television  has  been  yield 
ing  to  the  pioneers  of  advertising  wh( 
have  tried  it. 

Ray  Nelson,  agency  president,  report: 
this  result  from  one  of  his  programs.  ? 
Yale  professor  demonstrated  a  foldini 
globe  costing  $1.00.  His  television  dcni 
onstration  drew  200  orders  for  the  arti 
cle.  That  was  one  order  for  every  25  tele 
vision  sets  in  the  New  York  area  at  tha 
time. 

If  Jack  Benny  pulled  such  a  high  per 
centage,  he  would  draw  160,000  dollai 
bills  from  the  greater  New  York  arc; 
alone,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  neithei  Ik 
nor  any  other  radio  artist  has  e\er  dom 
that  by  a  single  performance. 


►► 


Article  here  is  a  digest  of  a  talk  pre- 
sented at  the  30th  Anniversary  Dinner 
of  Associated  Motion  Picture  Adver- 
tisers, New  York  City. 
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fw  Advertising  Medium 


\doerti$ing  specialists  predict  that  new  medium  will  be  from  three 
to  ten  times  more  effective  than  any  other  now  known 

by  EUGENE  S.  THOMAS,  president,  Adoertising  Club  of  New  York 


The  Loft  Candy  Company  offered  a 
free  sample  half-pound  box  of  candy  to 
viewers  of  its  television  program.  The 
number  who  requested  it  was  175,  or  one 
for  every  28  television-equipped  homes 
in  the  area.  The  sponsor  considered  that 
a  very  good  response,  but  here's  what 
impressed  him  most.  The  audience  was 
asked  to  send  their  letters  to  an  involved 
Long  Island  City  address  such  as  38-17 
18th  Street,  and  every  one  of  the  175 
^addressed  Loft's  correctly,  thus  proving 
the  value  of  presenting  your  message  to 
both  the  eye  and  ear  simultaneously. 

B.  T.  Babbitt  and  its  advertising 
agency,  Duane  Jones,  have  been  offering 
premiums  for  box  tops  and  cash  through 
all  media  for  years  and  closely  measuring 
results.  When  they  offered  a  costume  pin 
in  the  television  version  of  Ladies  Be 
Seated  in  exchange  for  a  Bab-O  label  and 
25  cents,  more  than  four  percent  of  the 
known  television  homes  reached  by  that 
program  sent  in  the  label  and  coins. 
Robert  Brenner,  Babbitt  advertising 
manager,  said  "This  is  a  greater  percent- 
age of  returns  than  we  have  ever  received 
from  a  one-time  shot  in  any  other  medi- 
um." 

How  effectively  can  television  sell  pro- 
saic articles  such  as  a  bar  of  soap,  or  a 
razor  blade? 

Listen  to  this:  a  razor  blade  manufac- 
turer offered  a  sample  blade  free  to  the 
radio  audience  immediately  following 
the  broadcast  of  a  college  football  game. 
He  made  the  same  offer  preceding  the 
John    B.    Gambling   morning   program. 


These  two  offers  pulled  the  greatest  re- 
sponse per  dollar  spent  that  this  adver- 
tiser had  ever  experienced  in  all  the  years 
he  had  been  making  the  offer  by  radio  or 
newspapers. 

Then,  a  similar  offer  was  made  in  a 
television  program.  The  response  per 
thousand  television  homes  was  more  than 
10  times  as  great  as  was  that  previous 
record-breaking  response. 

These  tests,  made  with  an  audience 
numbering  only  thousands  instead  of 
millions,  are  only  primitive  measures, 
but  they  do  indicate  that  we  are  about 
to  see  and  benefit  from  the  rise  of  what 
easily  may  be  the  most  powerful  adver- 
tising medium  ever  known. 

Television  is  not  just  a  single  new  me- 
dium, it  is  a  combination  of  at  least  two 
and  sometimes  four  existing  media. 

Through  television,  you  can  (1)  pic- 
ture your  product  to  the  customers  just 
as  you  would  through  magazine  or  news- 
paper display  advertising;  (2)  deliver 
your  personally-spoken  sales  message  to 
him  just  as  you  would  by  radio;  (3)  use 
action  just  as  you  would  in  a  film  or 
Times  Square  spectacular,  and  (4)  you 
can  demonstrate  your  products  in  the 
prospects'  homes— all  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  television's  unique  ability  to  ap- 
peal to  the  customer's  eye,  ear  and  love 
of  action  simultaneously  and  at  the  same 
time  give  product  demonstration  to  mil- 
lions of  homes  that  has  caused  advertis- 
ing masters  to  predict  that  this  new  me- 
dium will  be  from  three  to  ten  times  more 
effective  than  any  other  we  know. 
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I 

Floral  incentive  for  listener  lette 
Shops,  Chicago,  with  added  sak 

Executed  by-.  SALTIMIERAS  RADIO  ADVER 


PAUL    BRON    SALINER 

Weaver    of    memories    of 

Your  Musical  Corsage,  aired 

weekly  over  WAIT,  Chicago. 


WITH  THREE  LOCATIONS  in  North, 
South  and  West  Chicago,  the 
Schiller  Flower  Shops  is  one  of  the 
city's  oldest  established  florists.  Its  pro- 
gressive, advertising  minded  president  is 
Willard  G.  Asmus,  son  of  George  Asmus, 
nationally  recognized  pioneer  leader  of 
the  floral  business  in  America. 

Willard  Asmus  has  turned  to  radio  as 
an  advertising  medium,  in  an  attempt  to 
bring  flowers  into  more  of  an  "every  day" 
bracket,  rather  than  "special  occasion," 
without,  however,  losing  sight  of  the 
value  of  special  occasion  promotion. 

Mr.  Asmus  did  not  just  "buy  radio." 
He  waited  for  the  right  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram, a  program  that  was  specifically 
suited  to  his  particular  needs.  When  Your 
Musical  Corsage  was  presented  by  Salti- 
MiERAs  Radio  Advertisers,  who  own 
and  package  the  series,  he  saw  in  it  the 
elements  he  was  looking  for  and  took  to 
the  air  over  WAIT,  Chicago,  111.  Since 
September  14,  1946,  the  program  has  been 
heard  on  a  once-a-week  schedule,  5:00- 
5:15  p.m.,  Saturday.  Results  have  been 
such  that  current  plans  call  for  an  ex- 
panded radio  schedule  next  fall. 

Program  mechanics 

A  listener  participation  program,  lis- 
teners are  invited  to  write  in  requesting 
their  favorite  Memory  Melody,  Narra- 
tor Paul  Bron  Saliner,  president  of  the 
Saltimieras  Radio  Advertlsers  Agency, 
reads  the  winning  letters  and  presents  the 
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songs  requested  by  the  listeners  whose 
letters  are  read. 

Listeners  who  write  letters  give  the 
name  of  their  favorite  memory  song  and 
tell  the  story  of  how  they  happened  to 
select  it.  The  four  most  interesting  let- 
ters are  used  on  each  program,  and  each 
winner  is  awarded  either  a  floral  corsage 
or  a  large  bouquet  of  flowers,  depending 
upon  which  best  fits  the  tone  of  the  letter. 
Letters  are  edited  and  read  over  the  back- 
ground of  the  memory  song,  followed  by 
a  featured  chorus  of  the  melody.  In  addi- 
tion to  Mr.  Saliner,  the  talent  includes 
Alice  Angela  Oleson,  piano  melodiste 
and  writer,  William  E.  Wright. 

Mail  measures  audience  pulse 

About  150  letters  per  program  are  re- 
ceived, and  in  the  aggregate,  these  letters 
from  WAIT  listeners  present  an  inter- 
esting cross-section  of  its  audience.  Ap- 
proximately one  out  of  every  six  letters 
is  from  a  male  listener  .  .  .  surprising,  in 
that  the  show  is  highly  sentimental  and 
is  slanted  primarily  at  feminine  listeners. 

On  the  whole,  letters  are  sincere,  sen- 
timental and  packed  with  a  great  deal  of 
human  interest.  They  reveal  a  widely  di- 
versified audience  of  all  age  gioups  .  .  . 
newly-weds.  Golden  Wedding  celebrants, 
sweethearts,  broken  hearts,  Gold  Star 
Mothers  and  a  relatively  high  percentage 
of  professional  people.  Although  the 
group  is  highly  diversified  in  most  re- 
spects, listeners  have  one  major  charac- 
teristic in  common  —  an  over-average 
amount  of  sentiment.  Obviously  good 
prospects  for  a  florist. 

RADIO     SHOWMANSHIP 


lids  bales  at  Low  Cost 


p  broadcast  for  Schiller  Flower 
ad  store  traffic  riet  result 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  let- 
ters are  used  relating  highly  unusual  ex- 
periences (such  as  foreign  travel),  the  fol- 
lowing week's  mail  drops.  When  letters 
are  used  that  relate  only  slight  variations 
of  boy-meets-girl-at  dance,  or  other  of  the 
more  ordinary  experiences,  universally 
applicable,  the  following  week's  mail 
jumps.  What  narrator-producer  Paul 
Bron  Saliner  has  done  is  to  set  up  a 
ratio  of  about  one  unusual  letter  to  three 
well-written,  but  garden  variety  type,  per 
program. 

Merchandising  and  promotion  i 

(1)  Merchandising  A  bouquet  of 
Schiller  cut-flowers  or  a  Schiller  cor- 
sage is  sent  to  each  of  the  four  winners 
on  each  program.  Delivery  is  made  the 
same  afternoon  that  the  program  is  aired, 
and  attached  to  each  floral  award  is  an 
engraved  card  reading:  ''Lovely  flowers 
are  the  smiles  of  God's  Goodness.  May 
these  flowers  gladden  your  heart  and  live 
in  your  memories  like  a  melody.  .  .  ." 
Each  card  has  the  inscription,  "Presented 

to  for  contributing  her 

Memory  Melody  to  Your  Melody  Cor- 
sage." 

Each  person  submitting  an  entry  that 
fails  to  win,  is  sent  a  letter  of  thanks, 
which  offers  a  free  rose  bowl  and  a 
Schiller  red  rose  if  the  recipient  will 
take  the  letter  to  one  of  the  three  Schil- 
ler Flower  Shops.  Mailing  is  handled 
by  the  agency,  Saltimieras  Radio  Ad- 
vertisers. More  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
rose  bowls  are  picked  up,  which  repre- 
sents considerable  store  traffic. 
.  (2)  Promotion  Whenever  possible,  the 
talent  makes  personal  appearances  in 
connection  with  the  sponsor's  activities, 
as  for  example,  at  the  National  Flower 


and    Garden    Show,    held    at    Chicago's' 
International  Amphitheatre. 

Your  Musical  Corsage  has  been  listed 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune's  Listeners' 
Choice  column  on  four  different  occa- 
sions. 

Mood  commercials  sell  hard 

Flower  sales  are,  of  course,  made  both 
to  men  and  women.  However,  Schiller's 
believe  that  most  sales  to  men  are  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  influenced  by  women. 
Therefore,  the  slant  of  the  show  and  of 
the  commercials  is  primarily  feminine  in 
its  appeal,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  pin 
it  down  with  direct  address  to  the  women. 

Even  though  the  commercials  are  writ- 
ten to  fit  the  sentimental  mood  of  the 
show,  they  sell  hard,  whether  it's  a  spe- 
cific merchandising  offer  or  a  commercial 
selling  a  specific  service  such  as  telegraph 
delivery.  Schiller's  believes  that  it's  a 
mistaken  idea  to  try  to  match  the  fragil- 
ity of  its  product  with  a  fragile  sales  story. 

Two  commercials  are  used  on  each 
show,  a  long  middle  commercial  and  a 
short  closing  commercial.  This  approach 
permits  a  longer  "selling  story"  and  a 
reminder  recapitulation  at  the  close. 
Both  commercials  on  any  one  show  are 
devoted  to  selling  one  specific  idea. 

The  merchandising  offers  are  sufficient- 
ly good  buys  to  attract  considerable  at- 
tention, and  telephone  orders  begin  to 
come  in  before  the  program  is  off  the  air. 
For  example,  when  Schiller's  offered 
two  dozen  long-stem  red  roses  at  |2.95 
delivered  anywhere  in  Chicago  and  sub- 
urbs, 260  orders  were  received  by  closing 
time  over  the  telephone— a  period  of  less 
than  three  hours.  Additional  orders  over 
the  counter  and  on  into  the  following 
week  more  than  doubled  that  figure. 
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rlay-by-Play  Sports  Good 

Bet  for  Local  Sponsors 

25%  direct  increase  noted  by  Rose  %  Sons,  Warren,  0.  men*s 
store,  in  its  sponsorship  of  school  games,  with  increased 
game  attendance  a  recommendation  for  school  authorities 

by  RICHARD  6.  ORAM,  program  director,  WRRN,  Warren,  Ohio 


MAY  1st  marked  an  anniversary  for 
one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
successful  men's  stores  in  the  thickly- 
populated,  highly-competitive  Warren, 
Ohio  area.  Rose  &  Sons,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Gus  Orwell.  The  anniversary 
marked  five  and  one-half  years  of  con- 
sistent radio  advertising  for  this  store, 
coinciding  with  five  and  one-half  years 
on  the  air  for  WRRN. 

Unfamiliar  with  the  place  of  radio  in 
his  advertising  budget,  Mr.  Orwell  nev- 
ertheless decided  to  experiment  with  the 
medium  when  it  came  to  the  community. 
The  fact  that  Rose  &  Sons  has  not  been 
off  the  local  air  since,  and  has  consistent- 
ly increased  its  use  of  time,  speaks  for 
itself  of  the  results  in  both  increased  busi- 
ness and  in  good  will. 

The  tie-in  of  sp>orts  events  with  a  men's 
store  is  not  in  itself  an  unusual  story— 
but  satisfactory  results  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  manager  is  a  story  that  points 
up  the  fact  that  "consistently  careful  pro- 
gramming, consistently  used,  cannot  fail." 

It  began  with  spot  announcements  and 
after  noting  with  satisfaction  the  good 
results  of  wisely  placed  spot  announce- 
ments. Rose  &  Sons  decided  to  augment 
these  spots  with  a  series  of  programs. 

Favorable  public  response 

In  1944  the  station  convinced  school 
authorities  that  the  already  high  interest 


in  high  school  football  could  be  increased 
by  broadcasts  of  the  games  and  obtained 
permission  to  bring  the  listening  audi- 
ence a  play-by-play  description  of  two  of 
the  main  games  on  the  fall  schedule  that 
year,  with  Rose  &  Sons  as  sponsors.  Com- 
ment was  so  favorable  from  the  general 
public  and  so  outspokenly  so  among  the 
sportsmen  who  came  into  Rose  &  Sons 
that  Mr.  Orwell  was  immediately  anxious 
to  sponsor  similar  broadcasts  the  follow- 
ing season.  The  1945  season  saw  Rose  & 
Sons  sponsor  the  two  biggest  home  games, 
broadcast  directly  from  the  stadium,  and 
before  the  season  was  over  it  had  signed 
up  for  the  entire  1946  schedule  of  games. 
Because  of  nighttime  network  commit- 
ments the  play-by-play  was  transcribed 
and  re-broadcast  at  11:00  p.m.  the  night 
of  the  game.  By  way  of  extending  the 
play-by-play  coverage,  the  firm  broadcast 
the  Saturday  night  local  basketball  games 
in  the  1946-47  season. 

During  the  games  the  color  man  read 
five  to  six  merchandising  announcements 
in  addition  to  references  to  Rose  &  Sons 
made  during  the  games  by  both  play-by- 
play and  color  men. 

Good  will  and  sales  in  combination 

The  commercial  format  was  a  combi- 
nation of  good  will  and  sales.  One  of  the 
announcements  always  featured  the  store 
as  a  whole.  The  remaining  annovmce- 
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ments  took  up  a  specific  item  of  merchan- 
dise, with  particular  emphasis  on  well- 
known  brand  names  long  associated  with 
the  store;  Hart,  Schaffner,  Sc  Marx 
Clothes,  Nunn-Bush  Shoes,  Stetson, 
Knox,  and  Lee  hats,  Botany  robes,  etc. 
Enthusiastic  with  the  direct  results,  Mr. 
Orwell  used  the  store's  boy's  department 
for  experimental  plugging  and  the  busi- 
ness increase  held  good. 

Personalized  advertising 

Proud  of  its  experienced  and  trained 
staff  of  department  heads,  Rose  &  Sons 
decided  to  acquaint  the  public  with  these 
men  by  featuring  their  names  on  the 
broadcasts  in  connection  with  their  re- 
spective departments.  By  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  means  of  personalizing  its 
advertising,  the  store  made  the  public 
feel  that  it  knew  the  men  who  waited  up- 
on them. 

Nor  was  promotion  over-looked.  At- 
tention was  called  to  the  broadcasts  by  a 
"memo-pad"  advertisement  above  the 
Rose  &  Sons  trade  mark  and  placed  in 
the  local  newspaper  the  afternoon  before 
each  game.  Further  promotion  was  used 
in  the  form  of  full  game  schedules  fur- 
nished by  the  high  school  as  well  as  by 
special  window  cards.  In  every  case,  mer- 
chandise featured  on  the  broadcasts  was 
prominently  displayed  in  the  show  win- 
dows to  take  full  advantage  of  both  the 
visual  and  oral  appeals  in  combination. 

Year  'round  coverage  too 

For  year-round  coverage  the  store  has 
sponsored  an  across-the-board  15-minute 
sportscast  with  a  local  angle,  and  it  has 
constantly  maintained  its  original  policy 
of  using  strategically  placed  spots  on  each 
day's  schedule,  with  the  idea  in  mind  that 


women  are  important  buyers  of  men's 
clothing  either  directly  or  through  sug- 
gestion. 

In  addition.  Rose  k  Sons  has  main- 
tained an  important  position  in  War- 
ren's civic  life  by  presenting  special  pro- 
grams and  devoting  commercials  to  the 
Red  Cross,  War  Bond,  Community  Chest 
and  all  other  civic  drives. 

School  authorities  pleased 

On  the  good  will  side,  Mr.  Orwell  re- 
ceives constant  proof  of  audience  appre- 
ciation of  the  sports  broadcasts,  and  the 
increased  interest  in  school  athletics  has 
convinced  local  school  authorities  of  the 
wisdom  of  sports  broadcasts  from  the 
site.  On  the  business  side,  Mr.  Orwell 
noted  that  the  Saturday  and  Monday 
business  following  the  Friday  evening 
broadcasts  under  his  sponsorship  showed 
a  consistent  25  per  cent  direct  increase. 

He  gives  this  type  of  carefully  man- 
aged radio  time  buying  its  full  share  of 
credit  for  helping  to  maintain  the  store's 
advertising  slogan,  "Rose  &  Sons,  War- 
ren's Leading  Store  For  Men  and  Boys." 
Proof?  Rose  Sc  Sons  has  the  option  on  all 
1947-1948  play-by-play  sports  broadcasts 
over  WRRN. 
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Kadio  Advertises 

Children's  Wear 


How  spec\a\t\^  shops  and  department  stores  use  broadcast  adoertising 
to  promote  sales  for  infants',  children's  and  teen-age  wearing  apparel 

By  MARIE  FORD 


SINCE  THE  OBJECTIVE  behind  all  adver- 
tising effort  is  to  establish  a  priority 
rating  with  the  public,  broadcast  adver- 
tising is  no  different  from  other  media. 
But  as  the  youngest  member  of  the  ad- 
vertising family,  it  is  the  least  understood. 
When  an  advertiser  buys  space  in  a  news- 
paper, he  has  a  pretty  clear-cut  idea  of 
what  he  wants  to  put  in  that  space.  The 
same  should  be  true  of  radio.  Only  when 
a  campaign  is  carefully  planned  can  there 
be  any  great  measure  of  success. 

As  George  W.  Walker,  designer  and 
merchandising  consultant  for  the  Baby 
Bassineite,  Peoria,  Illinois,  points  out, 
"The  retailer  should  determine  in  ad- 
vance just  what  audience  it  is  he  wants 
to  reach,  then  select  the  program  that 
will  appeal  to  that  audience,  and  finally, 
give  that  program  the  same  backing  he 
gives  to  all  his  other  promotional  efforts." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Baby 
Bassinette  began  using  radio  time  on 
WMBD  three-and-a-half  months  after  it 
first  opened  its  doors.  The  management 


wrote  its  own  programs  and  broadcast 
them  from  the  store  itself.  At  no  time  was 
price  advertised;  emphasis  was  entirely 
on  quality  of  service  and  merchandise. 
Sixty  days  from  the  first  broadcast,  Baby 
Bassinette  records  showed  a  30  per  cent 
increase  in  the  number  of  daily  sales,  and 
in  dollar  and  cents  sales.  At  least  40  per 
cent  came  from  rural  sections,  and  most 
of  these  customers  mentioned  the  Baby 
Chatter  program  which  was  broadcast 
three  times  a  week. 

In  Mr.  Walker's  opinion,  very  often  a 
radio  program  is  a  failure  because  the 
retailer  expects  the  radio  to  do  the  job 
he  has  failed  to  do  in  the  beginning, 
which  is  to  perfect  a  plan. 

While  radio  can  and  does  perform  a 
variety  of  useful  functions,  the  advertiser 
must  determine  in  advance  to  what  uses 
he  wants  to  put  that  time.  Radio  may  be 
used,  among  other  reasons,  to  create  store 
traffic,  to  build  good  will,  to  promote 
specific  departments,  to  increase  mailing 
lists,  to  expand  the  trading  area,  to  in- 
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rest  special  age-groups,  or  to  increase 
les  in  general. 

But  as  Barbara  Brooks,  of  the  J.  L. 
UDSON  Company,  Detroit,  puts  it, 
Vhen  you  contemplate  the  production 
a  radio  program,  you  are  face  to  face 
th  a  most  fascinating  and  intriguing 
lase  of  broadcasting,  because  you  are 
>out  to  provide  entertainment  and  con- 
y  information  to  the  public.  But  most 
iportant,  you  are  also  about  to  meet 
e  supreme  test,  which  is,  will  you  sell 
e  merchandise  you  are  going  to  adver- 
,e  on  this  program."  And  such  a  test 
nnot  be  approached  on  a  by-guess-and- 
-gosh  basis! 

irpose  behind  the  campaign 

Whatever  the  purpose  behind  a  cam- 
lign,  there  is  one  advantage  in  a  broad- 
st  series  which  is  shared  by  no  other 
ivertising  medium.  The  retailer  has  a 
ance  to  establish,  by  means  of  his  pro- 
am,  a  personal  contact  with  actual  and 
)tential  customers,  with  the  human 
dee  the  direct  line  of  communication. 
As  Miss  Brooks  observed,  "Broadcast- 
g  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ents  for  establishing  store  personality, 
cause  it  is  the  most  personal  form  of 
advertising." 

)ints  on  audience  selection 

At  the  very  outset  the  retailer  must 
termine  the  specific  audience  to  whom 
wants  to  direct  his  appeal.  Basically 
is  audience  appeal  breaks  down  into 
ree  categories— the  adult  group,  the 
iolescent  group  or  the  juvenile.  The 
iult  audience  to  whom  the  retailer  of 
fants'  and  children's  merchandise 
)uld  be  appealing  is  predominantly  a 
minine  one,  and  has  proved  to  be  very 
sponsive. 

(1)  Adult  Group  For  example,  when 
e  Tots  and  Teens  Shop,  Le  Mars, 
wa,  opened,  Clara  Owen  felt  it  was 
:cessary  to  expand  the  trading  area, 
ice  the  population  of  the  town  was 
ily  5000.  To  achieve  that  end,  Miss 
wen  purchased  time  on  a  station  in  a 
arby  larger  community  and  directed 
r  message  to  the  feminine  listener  with 
e  copy  containing  such  phrases  as  "from 
adle  to  college"  and  "from  high  chair 
high  school."  According  to  Miss  Owen, 
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the  scries  was  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing a  very  satisfactory  out-of-town  trade. 

(2)  Adolescent  Group  Of  late,  the 
adolescent  group  has  come  into  its  own 
as  a  sales  potential,  and  throughout  tlie 
country  programs  have  sprung  up  whose 
basic  appeal  has  been  primarily  to  that 
group.  Stores  have  found  that  here  is  a 
largely  non-reading  group  which  can  be 
reached  most  effectively  by  radio.  Results 
have  shown  that  it  is  a  highly  enthusiastic 
group. 

For  example,  the  Boston  Store,  Mil- 
waukee, sponsored  a  Jam  Session  over 
WTMJ  as  an  all-out  High  School  Shop 
promotion,  and  it  supported  this  weekly 
thirty-minute  series,  which  was  broadcast 
at  6  p.m.  every  Saturday,  with  practically 
every  other  medium.  Aimed  at  the  high- 
school  crowd,  it  had  dancing  during  the 
broadcast,  and  brief  commercials  written 
in  current  "slanguage."  For  its  College 
Shop,  the  store  put  on  an  entirely  differ- 
ent program,  thus  illustrating  the  value 
of  selecting  a  specific  audience  in  the 
planning  of  a  successful  program  from 
the  point  of  view  of  response  in  sales. 

(3)  Juvenile  Group  In  the  third  group, 
which  takes  in  the  pre-school  child,  the 
retailer  needs  to  slant  his  program  toward 
the  mother,  on  the  theory  that  where 
there  is  a  child,  there  is  a  parent— usually 
the  mother— in  the  immediate  back- 
ground. Experience  has  proved  that  in 
return  for  satisfactory  entertainment  for 
the  preschool  child,  the  mother  expresses 
her  gratitude  through  increased  store 
patronage. 

In  Baltimore,  the  Princess  Shops  oper- 
ated on  that  theory  when  they  offered  the 
Little  Princess  Playhouse  over  WITH. 
Each  Saturday  morning  at  9:05,  story- 
book characters  stepped  out  from  the 
pages  of  children's  books,  thanks  to  the 
Princess  Shops.  .  .  .  "The  Friendly  Fash- 
ion Stores  for  Every  Feminine  Age." 
Commercials  were  written  in  the  same 
vein  of  fantasy  as  the  program  itself,  and 
while  they  were  directed  to  the  young 
listeners,  they  called  attention  to  the 
children's  clothing  department  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  mothers— through  their 
children. 

A  consideration  of  markets,  locations, 
personnel,  policies  and  services  will  help 
the  retailer  to  determine  which  of  the 
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three  audience  potentials  is  most  impor- 
tant at  any  given  time.  In  other  words, 
coordination  of  effort  and  purpose  is  a 
vital  factor. 

In  this  connection,  a  statement  made 
by  \Veldon  Nelson,  merchandise  man- 
ager of  the  ready-to-wear  department  for 
Nelson's  Department  Store,  James- 
town, New  York,  with  reference  to  the 
store's  sponsorship  of  the  High  School 
Post  Exchange  over  W'JTN  each  Satur- 
day morning  at  10:30,  is  significant.  "The 
success  of  this  promotion,"  said  Mr.  Nel- 
son, "is  largely  due  to  the  thorough  and 
careful  planning  of  our  radio  director 
and  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of 
our  newspaper  advertising  manager,  plus 
the  sales  appeal  of  our  student  sponsor, 
and  the  fact  that  our  ready-to-wear  buy- 
ers supplied  the  merchandise  Miss  High 
Schooler  wanted,  when  she  wanted  it." 

Select  programs  for  audience  appeal 

"What's  the  answer  for  the  successful 
use  of  radio  by  department  stores?"  asks 
Harry  Foster,  of  the  Harry  E.  Foster  Ad- 
vertising Agencies,  in  connection  W'ith 
What's  the  Answer,  a  Saturday  morning 
program  slanted  to  the  teen-ager,  and 
sponsored  by  the  Robert  Simpson  Co. 
of  Toronto.  "Programs,  of  course.  Pro- 
grams for  a  specific  audience  have  what 
it  takes  to  make  sales." 

This  Saturday  morning  program  of 
quiz,  music  and  merriment  was  broad- 
cast over  CFRB  before  a  visible  audience 
of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  who  came 
to  the  store's  restaurant  and  auditorium 
to  participate  in  the  broadcasts,  and,  ac- 
cording to  a  store  official,  nothing  that 
has  ever  been  tried  could  compare  with 
the  series  as  a  method  of  bringing  home 
to  the  younger  generation  the  fact  that 
Simpson's  is  a  place  they  would  thor- 
oughly enjoy  visiting,  and  shopping  in, 
as  well. 

There  is  no  question  that  program- 
ininsf  is  the  life-blood  of  radio,  and  while 
it  is  true  that  the  public  has  liked  almost 
every  type  of  program  on  the  air,  specific 
programs  remain  over  a  period  of  time 
because  the  public  wants  them  there.  It 
is  the  job  of  the  store  to  create  a  program 
that  is  wanted.  In  all  probability,  any 
one  of  several  types  of  programs  will 
serve  equally  well,  so  that  the  advertiser 
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must  (1)  select  the  program  that  fits  the 
advertising  needs  of  the  moment,  and  (2 
be  sure  it  interests  the  greatest  numbei 
of  the  particular  listening  audience  h( 
wants  to  reach. 

A  successful  progiam  from  the  stand 
point  of  the  advertiser  should  be  in  keep 
ing  with  the  store's  policies  and  objec 
tives.  If  it  can  also  be  tied  in  with  the 
store's  claims,  approaches  and  phrase; 
used  in  other  media,  that  is  all  to  the 
good,  since  the  coordination  of  effort  aid? 
consumer  memory.  Lastly,  the  progi^ann 
should  be  within  the  budgetary  limits  ol 
the  sponsor. 

In  this  respect,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  a  popular  progiam— that  is,  one  with 
a  large  audience— is  not  necessarily  one 
that  sells.  There  are  countless  small  pro 
grams  with  comparatively  small  listener 
ratings  that  do  a  teriffic  selling  job  be 
cause  their  audiences,  while  small,  are 
extremely  loyal. 

For  example,  Brown's  Dress  Shop  in 
San  Antonio  sponsored  Fashions  in  the 
News  over  KMAC.  In  a  mid-summer 
dress  sale,  a  set  of  commercials  used  twice, 
with  changes  in  comment,  sold  ninety 
seven  dresses.  No  other  advertising  for 
the  sale  was  used. 

How  a  style  progiam  can  be  slanted  to 
the  teen-age  girl  is  illustrated  by  Higbee's 
Department  Store,  Cedar  Rapids,  in 
connection  with  its  sponsorship  over 
AVMT  of  Higbee's  Girl  of  the  Moment. 
The  series  was  built  with  strong  fashion 
appeal,  in  combination  with  music,  and 
on  a  morning  when  fashion  trends  fori 
girls  were  discussed,  the  fashion  reporter's 
tie-in  with  girls  merchandise  at  Higbee's 
proved  excellent.  The  program  was  de 
signed  to  accomplish  immediate  results 
every  day,  and,  as  part  of  it,  to  increase 
sales-effectiveness,  Higbee's  used  a  Girl 
of  the  Mojuent  window,  featuring  mer- 
chandise described  on  the  broadcasts. 

In  Greenville,  Miss.,  Nelms  &  Blum, 
a  store  for  women  with  a  Tot  to  Teen 
department,  combined  fashion-appeal 
with  a  service  angle,  in  a  six-times-a-week 
broadcast  over  \VJPR.  Five  limes  a  week 
listeners  heard  Style  Trends,  a  five-min- 
ute program  broadcast  at  8:80  a.m.,  and, 
as  an  indication  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  series,  one  announcement  that  a  na- 
tional representative  of  a  leading  furrier 
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was  in  the  store  sold  in  one  day  merchan- 
dise valued  at  more  than  $2,000.  On  Sat- 
urday, Nelms  k  Blum  offered  a  special 
program  for  children,  with  a  story  for  the 
youngsters  and  a  message  to  their  moth- 
ers from  the  Tot  and  Teen  department 
and  Aunt  Peggy. 

Programs  designed  for  teen-agers  cur- 
rently lean  heavily  on  the  quiz  show 
audience-participation.  An  outstanding 
example  of  this  type  of  program  is  the 
Good  Deed  Radio  Club  of  the  T.  Eaton 
Co.  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  first  broadcast 
in  1933  over  CKOC.  Essentially  this  was 
an  amateur  hour,  with  prizes  for  good 
deeds  performed  by  the  membership.  As 
organized  by  T.  Eaton,  there  was  plenty 
of  merchandising  in  connection  with  the 
series,  with  such  items  as  a  Good  Deed 
tooth  paste  and  a  Good  Deed  school  copy 
book  to  make  the  program  and  the  store 
a  part  of  the  daily  life  of  each  member. 

In  almost  every  case,  the  basic  purpose 
of  such  programs,  designed  as  they  are  to 
'appeal  to  the  teen-age  group,  is  to  get 
that  group  into  the  teen-age  department, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  from  re- 
tailers throughout  the  country  that  they 
do  just  that. 

However,  popular  as  they  are  at  pres- 
ent, the  quiz  program  is  not  the  only 
way  to  interest  the  adolescent  group.  In 
Columbia,  Mo.,  Julie's,  Inc.  used  KFRU 
to  reach  students  who  paid  little  or  no 
attention  to  newspaper  or  direct-mail  ad- 
vertising. This  specialty  shop  selected  an 
all-request  musical  program  to  establish 
its  slogan  as  "Truly  Columbia's  Domi- 
nant Shop."  Results  created  a  shift  of 
advertising  emphasis,  with  80  per  cent 
of  the  advertising  budget  going  to  radio. 

When  it's  the  pre-school  audience, 
most  stores  confine  their  programs  to 
stories.  For  example,  Emery-BirxhThay- 
ER  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  sponsored 
Streamline  Fairy  Tales  over  KCMO 
three  times  a  week  at  5:15  p.m.,  with  the 
appeal  beamed  to  pre-school  children, 
and  its  commercials  pitched  to  reach  the 
mother's  ear. 

W^hatever  the  audience,  and  whatever 
the  offering,  a  show  must  be  well  done, 
and  carried  on  for  a  sufficiently  long 
period  to  build  an  audience  for  itself. 
If  a  program  suits  the  store's  purpose  and 
interests  the  audience  it  wants  to  reach 


it  should  be  continued  until  there  is 
pioof  either  that  it  is  successful  or  that 
people  have  no  interest  in  it.  To  run  a 
show  for  a  short  time,  and  then  drop  it, 
is  to  destroy  the  investment. 

Importance  of  time 

While  other  media  continue  in  time, 
they  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  ap- 
pearing at  a  certain  hour  and  place  every 
day.  Radio  programs  can  and  do.  And  at 
the  time  that  the  listener  is  tuned  to  a 
specific  program,  the  advertiser  has  no 
competition  from  any  other  advertiser. 
Fully  to  capitalize  on  this  factor,  the  en- 
tire problem  of  time  must  be  carefully 
considered. 

The  key  to  the  selection  of  the  most 
advantageous  time  lies  in  the  living  and 
working  habits  of  the  listening  audience 
which  the  advertiser  w^ants  to  reach.  A 
program  beamed  at  the  teen-age  group 
must  be  broadcast  in  after-school  hours 
when  that  group  can  participate  in  such 
a  series.  W^hen  the  advertiser  appeals  to 
the  home  through  the  pre-school  child, 
late  afternoon,  when  the  mother  is  en- 
gaged in  household  tasks  and  is  grateful 
for  satisfactory  entertainment  for  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  is  grade- 
A  time.  If  the  advertiser  is  directing  his 
message  to  the  mother  herself  it  is  usually 
most  effective  to  get  her  ear  during  the 
day,  before  she  goes  out  for  afternoon 
errands  and  when  she  is  free  from  family 
distractions. 

Most  broadcasters  and  experienced  ad- 
vertisers agree  that  the  selection  of  time 
may  be  said  to  have  almost  greater  sig- 
nificance than  the  selection  of  a  program. 
A  given  audience  will  respond  to  a  va- 
riety of  programs,  but  there  w^ill  be  cer- 
tain peak  listening  periods  when  more  of 
the  audience  is  available  than  at  any 
other  time. 

How  this  theory  works  may  be  illus- 
trated by  Fr-\nklin's,  "the  store  of  the 
hour  for  mother  and  daughter  alike/'  in 
Austin,  Texas.  For  more  than  three  years 
this  store  found  its  Franklin  News  broad- 
cast over  KNOW^  at  7:55-8:00  a.m.  very 
satisfactory  in  terms  of  direct  sales  results. 
Without  question,  one  reason  was  the 
fact  that  the  audience  Franklln's  wanted 
to  reach  was  available  at  that  hour. 
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lation  to  adjacent  and  competing  pro- 
grams. A  program  can  capture  an  audi- 
ence if  it  has  merit,  but  it  helps  if  the 
preceding  and  following  programs  are 
ones  which  appeal  to  the  same  audience. 
For  example,  when  the  Robert  Simpson 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  sponsored 
Sonny  &  Susie  for  the  preschool  child 
over  CJBC,  the  fact  that  the  program  was 
preceded  by  Junior'  Jamboree  and  fol- 
lowed by  High  School  Highlights  was 
an  important  factor  in  reaching  the  audi- 
ence to  which  the  store  was  directing  its 
appeal.  By  the  same  token,  a  consider- 
ation of  programs  aired  on  other  stations 
at  the  same  time  is  also  valuable.  The 
chances  for  success,  for  example,  are 
greater  if  the  program  in  question  differs 
in  editorial  content  from  its  competition. 

Selecting  the  right  station 

Selecting  the  right  station  is  largely  a 
matter  of  determining  the  audience  the 
advertiser  wants  to  reach.  Where  the 
object  is  to  expand  the  trading  area, 
naturally  the  way  to  achieve  that  end  is 
through  a  station  that  reaches  out  be- 
yond the  immediate  environs.  However, 
most  advertisers  buy  time  in  relation  to 
current  sales  distribution,  and,  in  these 
cases,  the  station  whose  coverage  most 
closely  matches  that  sales  distribution 
generally  represents  the  most  logical  buy. 

Both  coverage  and  time  costs  must  be 
considered.  There  is  also  the  question  of 
the  type  of  audience  the  station  attracts. 
Each  station  tends  to  appeal  to  various 
segments  of  the  population,  and  the  sta- 
tion's character  in  relation  to  the  group 
the  advertiser  wants  to  reach  is  also  some- 
thing to  consider. 

As  William  F.  Gekle,  Jr.  of  Luckey 
Platt  Sc  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  ex- 
pressed it,  in  connection  with  the  store's 
sponsorship  of  To  the  Teen's  Taste,  "All 
you  need  is  coverage  for  your  trading 
area.  If  a  250-wattcr  covers  your  area,  it 
covers  all  you  are  likely  to  benefit  from." 
In  the  case  of  this  particular  program, 
the  Saturday  morning  broadcast  written 
and  produced  by  teen-agers  did  such  a 
good  selling  job  and  was  such  an  excel- 
lent instiiiaional  vehicle  that  it  was  ex- 
panded from  a  15-niinute  program  to  a 
'^0-minute  show  three  weeks  after  it  went 
on  the  air. 
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With  regard  to  station  selection,  C.  E. 
Chappell  &  Sons,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  was 
of  the  same  opinion.  For  the  fall  session 
of  1941,  Chappell's  wanted  something 
special  to  get  its  annual  Back-to-School 
campaign  off  to  a  good  start.  Due  to  space 
limitations,  Chappell's  teen-age  clothing 
department  was  somewhat  smaller  than 
those  of  competing  department  stores  in 
Syracuse  and  building  traffic  for  it  was 
something  of  a  problem.  It  was  felt  that 
no  amount  of  conventional  newspaper 
advertising  could  do  the  desired  job  and 
that  radio  might  be  the  answer. 

A  half-hour  a  day,  Monday  through 
Friday,  was  purchased  on  AVOLF,  with 
popular  high  school  girls  featured  on  the 
broadcasts  which  originated  from  the 
Talk  o'  the  Teens  Shop.  The  major  pur- 
pose was  to  bring  girls  to  the  store,  and 
this  it  did  extremely  well;  immediate  and 
repeat  sales  zoomed  to  new  levels. 

In  the  final  analysis,  what  the  retailer 
wants  to  achieve  is  the  largest  number  of 
broadcasts  per  week  during  the  time 
periods  when  he  can  reach  the  audience 
to  whom  he  wants  to  direct  his  message 
on  the  station  that  best  covers  the  area 
in  which  he  does  business,  provided  time 
costs  are  within  the  budget. 

Frequency  of  broadcasts 

For  the  most  part,  what  determines  the 
frequency  of  broadcasts  is:  (1)  the  impact 
the  retailer  wants  to  make  on  his  audi- 
ence; (2)  the  specific  purpose  behind  the 
series;  and  (3)  the  nature  of  the  program 
itself. 

In  some  advertising  campaigns,  the 
primary  objective  is  to  reach  a  certain 
number  of  listeners  every  day.  In  other 
campaigns,  the  emphasis  is  upon  reach- 
ing as  many  families  as  possible,  even 
though  few  of  the  families  are  reached 
more  than  a  small  number  of  times.  Illus- 
trative of  this  approach  is  the  Hi-Teen 
Board  which  Rice's  Fashion  Center, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  sponsored  over  WTAR. 
High  school  youngsters  gave  their  reac- 
tions to  controversial  topics,  and  school 
news,  fashion  hints  and  music  were  also 
included  on  the  Saturday  morning  quar- 
ter-hour broadcasts.  The  purpose  of  the 
scries  was  to  focus  teen-age  attention  on 
Rice's  as  a  fashion  center  at  the  right 
price,  and  the  commercials  were  slanted 
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at  the  teen-age  audience.  While  such  a 
program  does  build  up  a  widespread 
listener  group,  interest  would  of  course 
be  greatest  among  the  groups  whose  par- 
ticular school  was  being  featured  on  a 
broadcast. 

In  between  a  schedule  designed  to 
reach  a  limited  audience  and  one  di- 
rected at  a  diversified  audience,  is  the 
campaign  designed  to  reach  the  mass 
audience  on  a  consistent  schedule,  with 
the  opportunity  to  expand  that  audience 
from  week  to  week  a  primary  objective. 
The  M.  H.  Lacy  Co.,  Dover,  N.  H.  rep- 
resents this  type  of  programming  in  its 
sponsorship  of  the  Stork  Club  over 
WHEB.  Twice  a  week,  the  store,  through 
its  five-minute  radio  program,  extended 
a  welcome  to  infants  born  at  neighbor- 
ing hospitals.  Such  a  feature  has  as  much 
general  pulling  power  in  a  community 
as  the  newspaper  columns  of  local  news, 
and  it  gave  Lacy's  a  chance  to  promote 
its  infants'  wear  department  with  the 
general  public,  with  a  "grow  up  with 
Lacy's"   theme. 

Importance  of  the  commercial 

Since  any  advertisement  in  any  medi- 
um is  in  itself  only  a  method  of  contact 
between  the  advertiser  and  customer,  one 
cannot  put  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  good  commercial  copy. 

(1)  Basic  Function  Commercials  may 
be  designed  to  serve  a  variety  of  purposes, 
.with  the  institutional,  the  sales,  and  the 
special  events  approaches  being  the  three 
main  categories. 

The  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  Company,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  illustrates  the  institution- 
al approach  in  connection  with  its  spon- 
sorship of  a  weekly  half-hour  broadcast 
called  Hi-Jinx,  slanted  at  the  teen-age 
group.  This  series  was  presented  entirely 
by  the  teen-agers,  and,  while  it  originated 
in  the  store's  assembly  center  and  was 
designed  to  promote  the  high  school 
ready-to-wear  department  and  publicize 
the  services  of  its  high-school  consultant, 
no  commercials  of  any  nature,  other  than 
store  credit  lines,  were  used  on  this 
WCOL  program,  and  no  merchandise 
was  advertised. 

The  H.  P.  King  Company,  Bristol, 
Tennessee,  in  its  sponsorship  of  History 
Quiz  over  WOPI  is  another  example  of 


the  institutional  approach.  While  the 
store  had  a  consislciu  radio  schedule  of 
eighteen  (juarlcr-hour  newscasts  weekly, 
it  added  History  (hiir.  as  an  institutional 
oftering  and  as  a  tribute  to  youth.  A  total 
of  120  students  from  a  wide  area,  selected 
by  history  teachers,  competed  for  the 
grand  prize  of  a  four-year  scholarship, 
and  only  credit  lines  of  an  institutional 
nature  were  used  on  the  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  Stevenson's,  La 
Crosse,  Wisconsin,  sponsored  a  tran- 
scribed series  over  WKBH,  to  create 
teen-age  interest  in  its  sportswear.  Here, 
in  contrast  to  the  Lazarus  approach,  was 
a  program  appealing  to  the  same  age 
group,  but  it  was  designed  as  a  sales 
medium,  with  specific  items  of  merchan- 
dise mentioned  on  the  program.  As  a 
further  tie-in,  the  store  used  window 
displays  of  items  mentioned  on  the  air. 

Illustrative  of  the  special  events  ap- 
proach is  Konner's,  Paterson,  New  Jer- 
sey, who  used  radio  to  launch  the  open- 
ing of  its  Konner's  Young  Third  Floor 
Shop.  According  to  Morry  Goldstein, 
hundreds  of  people  were  turned  away  at 
the  grand  opening  which  was  broadcast 
over  WPAT,  and  when  the  broadcast  was 
over  and  the  store  settled  down  to  busi- 
ness, it  finished  with  the  largest  day's 
business  in  its  history. 

However,  the  special  events  angle  is 
broader  in  scope  than  that  of  broadcasts 
in  connection  with  grand  openings.  For 
example,  the  Brown-Dunkin  Dry  Goods 
Company,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  is  one  of 
the  most  consistent  and  largest  users  of 
radio  time  in  that  city,  and  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  medium.  Throughout  its  use  of 
broadcasting  advertising,  it  has  placed 
considerable  emphasis  on  programs  slant- 
ed at  the  juvenile  audience.  For  the  most 
part,  commercials  on  such  programs  as 
its  Children's  Hour  are  limited  to  boys' 
and  girls'  items,  but  on  the  occasion  of 
major  store-wide  promotions,  the  com- 
mercials are  slanted  to  meet  these  special 
conditions. 

Of  the  three  approaches,  the  sales  ap- 
proach has  by  far  the  most  to  recommend 
it,  and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  basic  atti- 
tude that  specialty  shops  should  have 
towards  the  broadcast  medium. 

(2)  Content  Significant  What  is  said 
in  the  commercials  is  far  more  important 
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than  how  much  time  is  consumed  in  the 
saying  of  it.  For  the  most  part,  the  adver- 
tiser should  select  items  that  will  bring 
people  into  his  store.  In  this  connection 
"dogs"  are  the  worst  possible  incentive, 
and  cut-price  items  usually  belong  in  the 
newspaper,  not  on  the  radio.  Items  with 
news  value,  that  is  new  designs,  scarce 
items,  new  assortments,  and  items  with 
strong  selling  points  are  generally  most 
effective.  And  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
items  with  large  distribution  have  little 
to  recommend  them  unless  there  is  a 
wide  price  variation. 

(3)  Adapt  Form  to  Program  The  com- 
mercial should  fit  the  program  and  should 
be  integrated  with  it.  For  that  reason,  in 
connection  with  its  sponsorship  over 
WFIL  of  the  Junior  Music  Hall,  a  juve- 
nile review  with  an  all-juvenile  cast.  Lit 
Brothers  Department  Store,  Philadel- 
phia, had  its  commercials  delivered  by  a 
fifteen-year-old  announcer.  Since  this  lad 
was  "one  of  the  gang"  of  four  hundred 
who  filled  the  WFIL  studio  at  each  broad- 
cast, what  he  had  to  say  was  in  keeping 
with  the  program  itself  and  was  integrat- 
ed with  the  program. 

On  another  WFIL  program  for  Lit 
Brothers,  the  store  created  a  character 
called  Magic  Lady  who  delivered  the 
commercials.  The  departure  from  rou- 
tine was  in  keeping  with  this  children's 
program,  and  the  Magic  Lady  became  a 
character  in  her  own  right.  On  various 
occasions  she  appeared  in  the  children's 
departments,  and  in  one  venture  of  that 
sort,  three  thousand  children  came  with 
their  mothers  to  see  her. 

Promotion  and  merchandising 

Efforts  made  to  acquaint  customers 
with  the  existence  of  a  radio  program, 
its  characteristics,  time  and  station,  and 
other  such  information  fall  into  the  cate- 
gory of  promotion.  What  the  advertiser 
really  buys  when  he  purchases  a  radio 
program  is  the  possibility  of  developing 
a  radio  audience.  And  the  more  you  make 
listeners  aware  of  a  program,  that  is,  the 
more  a  program  is  sold,  the  better  the 
results  in  terms  of  both  the  size  of  the 
audience  and  actual  sales.  The  particular 
type  of  effective  promotion  depends  up- 
on the  purpose  of  the  campaign. 
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In  the  case  of  the  transcribed  Jax 
shows,  platters  come  first  to  the  Anfenger 
Agency.  Here,  where  all  the  product 
material  is  written,  specially  adapted 
copy  is  prepared  for  each  platter. 

A  large  percentage  of  jAX-sponsored 
commercial  time  is  given  over  to  special- 
interest  announcements,  with  no  product 
mention  made.  In  addition  to  Federal 
government  allocations  for  recruiting 
and  the  like,  Jax  contributes  consider- 
able time  to  local  civic  efforts  and  fund 
drives  in  every  town  in  which  Jax  has 
sales  distribution. 

Yet  with  all  the  stress  on  variety,  the 
Jax  radio  efforts  still  stick  close  to  the 
formula  that  has  won  the  friendship  of 
the  Jax  listening  public. 

The  Jax  folks  say  spread  "the  word" 
all  over  town  .  .  .  Fine!  But  particularly 
in  brewing  industry  advertising,  which 
stands  constantly  in  the  full  glare  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  keep  "THE  WORD"  spot- 
less and  fresh,  listenable  and  high  qual- 
ity. And  let  it  perform  a  service  for  your 
listeners. 

That's  the  Jax  formula,  and  it  works! 
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AIRING 

THE  NEW 


New  radio  programs  worth  reading 
about.    No    result    figures    as    yet. 


Participating 

OAKLAND  SALUTE  How  can  radio  and  ils 
advertisers  effectively  reach  and  serve 
outlying  smaller  markets  that  lie  within 
the  daytime  primary  listening  area?  One 
way  of  doing  it  is  by  means  of  broadcasts 
aired  specifically  for  these  areas,  and 
that's  the  way  six  participating  sponsors 
do  it  over  WTVL,  Waterville,  Maine  on 
a  weekly  schedule.  Each  Wednesday  at 
11:30  a.m.  there's  a  half-hour  Oakland 
Salute. 

Slanted  particularly  for  the  residents 
of  the  one  small  town,  the  program  also 
includes  features  designed  to  retain  lis- 
teners throughout  the  primary  area.  On 
other  days  of  the  week,  at  the  same  time 
period,  the  same  program  is  produced  for 
two  other  nearby  communities. 


Experimenlation  has  shown  that  best 
results  arc  obtained  when  recorded  mu- 
sic is  the  backbone  of  tlie  program,  with 
local  musicians  appearing  only  for  two 
or  three  numbers.  According  to  Carlcton 
D.  Brown,  WTVL  president,  interest  is 
stimulated  when  the  nuisic  department 
of  the  Oakland  schools  sends  soloists, 
glee  club,  etc.  From  the  standpoint  of 
WTVL  and  the  participating  sponsors, 
this  angle  keeps  the  over-all  quality  high 
without  losing  local  flavor.  Included  in 
the  weekly  broadcast  is  a  news  package 
of  local  happenings,  with  emphasis  on 
the  activities  of  the  churches,  schools,  fra- 
ternal and  veterans  organizations.  An 
Oakland  correspondent  feeds  the  news 
to  WTVL  for  a  small  fee. 

Six  one-minute  commercial  announce- 
ments are  used  on  the  program,  with  one 
announcer  to  read  the  commercials,  a 
second  to  present  the  musical  introduc- 
tions and  the  news.  Six  non-competitive 
Oakland  merchants  who  singly  could 
not  afford  radio  sponsor  the  series. 

In  addition  to  the  one-minute  com- 
mercial for  each  sponsor,  each  receives 
name  mention  at  the  opening  and  close 
of  the  show.  Series  has  been  sold  out  since 
its  first  broadcast,  September,  1946,  and 
now  has  a  waiting  list  of  prospective 
sponsors. 

While  commercials  are  general  in  na- 
ture, occasional  item  merchandising  pro- 
duces marked  results.  After  one  mention 
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THE  OPEN  MIKE- 


TIMELINESS  AN   IMPORTANT 
FACTOR    IN    RADIO   SUCCESS 


Timeliness  is  an  important  aspect  of  successful  broadcast  advertising 
in  the  credo  of  Charles  Price,  commercial  manager  of  WDSU,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  and  it  is  a  doctrine  he  has  successfully  preached  to  local 
and  regional  time  buyers  during  the  three  years  he  has  been  with  the 
station. 

In  his  opinion,  the  growing  recognition  of  the  value  of  public  serv- 
ice and  the  advantages  of  timeliness  of  broadcasting  represent  the 
greatest  effect  that  the  war  had  on  broadcast  advertising  techniques. 

Time  again  enters  the  picture  in  regard  to  the  evaluation  of  a  cam- 
paign, with  reasonable  time  to  afford  results  one  of  the  most  important 
factors.  He  stresses  the  fact  that  results  from  radio  can  be  satisfactory 
only  if  radio  is  allowed  continuity  of  broadcasting. 

Previous  to  going  into  commercial  radio,  ad-man  Price  was  with 
LIFESAVERS,  INC.,  the  SLADE  TEA  COMPANY  and  the  MOR- 
TON'S SALT  COMPANY.  Before  he  went  to  the  land  of  the  mag- 
noli-^  trops  and  rice  Helds,  he  was  sales  manager  for  WIBC,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
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on  the  program,  one  hardware  dealer 
sold  out  a  large  supply  of  lawnmowers  in 
the  middle  of  a  Maine  winter.  Results 
prompted  the  store  owner  to  investigate 
radio  more  carefully,  and  the  firm  is  now 
WTVL's  largest  single  local  advertiser. 

Interesting  is  the  fact  that  in  spite  of 
the  local  nature  of  the  program,  listening 
in  Waterville  does  not  decline  appreci- 
ably. Latest  Conlan  figures  for  this  time 
period  give  this  Oakland  Salute  and  oth- 
er town  progiams  ratings  equal  to,  and 
in  some  cases,  exceeding  the  ratings  for 
preceding  and  following  network  pro- 
ductions. 

AIRFAX: 

First  Broadcast:   September,    1946. 

Broadcast  Schedule:  Wednesday,  11:30-12:00  (noon). 

Station:  WTVL,  Waterville,  Maine. 

Power:  250  watts. 

COMMENT:  Too  often  neglected  are  the 
smaller  markets.  As  indicated  here,  such 
a  program  series  may  develop  new  inter- 
est and  friends  for  both  the  station  and 
the  advertiser.  It  certainly  represents 
public  service  on  a  very  local  level.  From 
the  station's  point  of  view,  here's  a  valu- 
able source  of  income  which  at  the  same 
time  meets  the  requirements  of  good 
programming,  public  service  and  sus- 
tained sponsorship. 

Beverages 

GUEST  CONDUCTOR  W^hat  Stock  Prod- 
ucts, importers  and  distributors  of  Ital- 
ian wines,  offers  WQXR,  New  York  City, 
listeners  is  a  musical  aperitif  which  fea- 
tures the  favorite  musical  selections,  on 
record,  in  the  repertoire  of  the  world's 
outstanding  conductors,  with  a  different 
conductor  featured  on  each  broadcast. 
Purpose  of  the  scries:  to  acquaint  the 
New  York  market  with  Stock  Products. 
Featured  on  each  of  the  twice-weekly 
broadcasts  are  two  Stock  Products, 
Cream  of  Marsala  Wine  and  Italian 
Vermouth.  Contract  is  for  52-weeks. 

To  merchandise  the  series  to  the  trade, 
12,000  letters  were  mailed  to  dealers  in 
the  New  York  area.  Dealers  were  remind- 
ed that  Guest  Conductor  has  been  a 
popular  WQXR  feature  for  many  years. 
Letter  closed  with  this  thought:  ''W(IXR 
and  Stock  Products^  Inc.,  United  States 


distributors,  have  planned  this  campaign 
to  help  promote  your  sales  of  these  qual- 
ity products/* 

Promotion  for  the  series  included  a 
free  standard  size  advertisement  in 
WQXR's  monthly  program  guide,  whose 
paid  circulation  is  now  over  47,000. 

Three  commercials  are  used  on  the 
30-minute  broadcast.  While  each  is  short- 
and-to-the-point,  frequent  repetition  of 
the  brand  name  is  designed  to  stimulate 
listeners  to  remember  and  purchase 
Stock  Products.  Example: 

STOCK'S  Italian  Vermouth  imported  from  Italy, 
is  a  product  of  the  internationally  famous  STOCK 
Distilleries  .  .  .  established  1884.  Relax  before  din- 
ner, as  those  who  enjoy  life  do,  and  take  a  glass  of 
STOCK'S  Italian  Vermouth  as  an  aperitif.  Its  spicy 
flavor  will  excite  your  appetite.  Or  use  STOCK'S 
Italian  Vermouth  when  you  mix  a  Manhattan.  Re- 
member your  Manhattan  is  only  as  good  as  the  Ver- 
mouth you  use.  Buy  STOCK'S  imported  products 
with  confidence  .  .  .  serve  them  with  pride.  It's 
STOCK'S.  S-TO-C-K.  STOCK'S  Italian  Ver- 
mouth." 

AIRFAX:  Announcer  of  the  series  is  Alan  Talbee. 
First  Broadcast:  April  2,   1947. 
Broadcast  Schedule:  M-W,  7:30-8:00  p.m. 
Preceded  By:   Music. 
Followed  By:  Music. 
Sponsor:  Stock  Products. 
Station:  WQXR,  New  York  City. 
Power:   10,000  watts. 
Agency:   Shappe-Wilkes,   Inc. 

COMMENT:  How  best  to  introduce  a  new 
product  into  a  market  is  largely  a  matter 
of  reaching  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
the  group  that  represents  the  largest  per- 
centage of  prospective  purchasers.  Adver- 
tiser here  followed  this  tested  formula 
for  broadcast  success. 


Sustaining 

MEET  YOUR  NEIGHBOR  To  acquaint  KONP 
members  of  the  sales  staff  with  business 
men  of  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  and  to  intro- 
duce the  business  men  to  the  station  per- 
sonnel, KONP  arranged  for  an  on-the-air 
get-together.  Three  weekly  quarter-hours 
are  devoted  to  Meet  Your  Neighbor,  with 
the  classified  telephone  directory  the  go- 
between  in  the  introductions. 

On  each  broadcast  a  local  business 
man  is  interviewed  on  topics  of  interest 
lo  his  friends  and  neighbors.  Each  inter- 
viewee has  the  opportiuiity  to  get  in  some 
free  plugs  for  his  business,  and  voice  his 
opinion  on  civic  affairs.  Selection  began 
with  the  first  listing  in  the  classified  di- 
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rectory,  will  run  the  gamut  from  A  to 
Z.  Each  program  is  scheduled  a  week  in 
advance,  and  the  guest  is  supplied  with 
a  list  of  questions  which  will  be  asked 
during  the  broadcast. 

AIRFAX:    First    Broadcast:    September,    1946. 
Station:  KONP,  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 
Power:   250  watts. 
Population:    9,409. 

COMMENT:  From  the  commercial  stand- 
j)oint,  such  a  series  establishes  a  bond 
between  potential  advertisers  and  the 
station,  breaks  the  ice  for  salesmen  on 
future  calls.  Advice  to  any  station  in  a 
community  of  20,000  or  less:  get  out  and 
Meet  Your  Neighbors. 

Jewelers 

MEMPHIS  FORUM  Controversial  questions 
of  the  day  discussed  by  prominent  busi- 
ness men  is  the  public  service  gesture 
which  the  A.  Graves  &  Steuwer  Com- 
pany makes  to  the  WHHM,  Memphis, 
Tcnn.,  listening  audience.  Directed  at 
the  portion  of  the  listening  audience  in- 
terested in  topics  of  national  interest,  on 
the  theory  that  this  group  represents  the 
major  market  for  fine  jewelry,  the  pro- 
o;iam  is  an  open  forum  for  such  topics 
as  socialized  medicine,  the  status  of  the 
C^ommiuiist  party  in  the  United  States 
and  the  significance  of  the  Moscow  Con- 
ference in  the  furtherance  of  world  peace. 
I  listeners  are  invited  to  submit  ques- 
tions for  discussion  and  placards  through- 
out the  listening  area  contribute  to  the 
audience  build-up.  Format  allows  for 
ample  discussion  time.  Commercials  are 
brief  and  to  the  point. 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:  September  29,   1946. 
Broadcast  Schedule:   Sunday,  8:30-9:00  p.m. 
Preceded  By:  Bluff  City  Biographies. 
Followed  By:  Hillbilly  Rhythms. 
Sponsored  By:  A.  Graves  8C  Steuwer. 
Station:  WHHM,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Power:  250  watts. 

COMMENT:  Of  significance  equal  to  or 
t^reater  than  the  opinions  of  experts  on 
world  affairs  is  an  exchange  of  thought 
an  current  problems  between  thinking 
people  whose  position  in  the  community 
helps  stimulate  general  discussion  on  im- 
portant problems.  In  fostering  this  type 
)i  broadcasts,  radio  and  its  advertisers 
)(  rform  a  significant  public  service. 


SHOWMANSHIP 
IN  ACTION 


Promotions  and  merchandising  stunts  that 
will   lift   a   program   out  of   the  ordinary. 


Department  Stores 

TEEN  TOWN  TIME  Take  one  public  spir- 
ited merchant  with  civic  interest,  add  a 
score  or  more  of  talented  teen-agers  from 
Teen  Town  in  a  quater-hour  of  radio 
time,  and  you  have  Teen  Town  Time, 
Egyptian  style;  Egypt,  Illinois,  that  is. 

With  two  other  programs  on  WJPF, 
"The  Voice  of  Egypt/'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed 
C.  Elles,  owners  and  operators  of  the 
Herrin  Supply  Company,  ''Southern 
Illinois'  Largest  Department  Store/'  set 
aside  their  quarter-hour  of  Saturday 
morning  time  for  Teen  Town.  Directed 
by  WJPF  personnel,  teen-agers  appoint  a 
master  or  mistress  of  ceremonies,  select 
talent  and  prepare  the  program  from 
start  to  finish. 

On  the  air  since  October  14,  1946,  the 
program  has  presented  the  widest  possi- 
ble variety  of  high  school  talent.  Format 
of  the  series  includes  introduction  and 
close-off,  plus  two  directed-to-teen-agers 
commercials  read  by  a  WJPF  announcer. 
The  rest  of  the  program  is  simon-pure 
Teen  Town. 

To  increase  the  scope  of  community 
service,  also  expand  the  trade  area  for 
Herrin  Supply,  the  series  is  now  intro- 
ducing teen-agers  from  Teen-Towns  in 
cities  adjacent  to  Herrin,  and  plans  are 
to  include  about  five  such  groups  in  a 
regular  series  of  appearances. 

Other  programs  heard  over  WJPF  for 
Herrin  Supply  include  A  to  Z  in  Novelty, 
a  Monday  morning,  10:30  a.m.  series  fea- 
turing new  records  from  Herrin's  record 
shop,  and  Melodies  of  the  Masters,  heard 
Wednesday  at  10:30  a.m.  which  high- 
lights classical  and  semi-classical  music. 
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Commercials  on  these  two  shows  cover 
various  store  departments. 

AIRFAX:   First  Broadcast:   October    14,    1946. 

Broadcast  Schedule:   Saturday,   10:15-10:30  a.m. 

Preceded  By:  Winnie  the  Wave. 

Followed  By:  Southern  Illinois  Hit  Parade. 

Sponsor:  Herrin  Supply  Co. 

Station:   WJPF,  Herrin,  111. 

Power:  250  watts. 

COMMENT:  W^hile  many  retailers  have 
found  radio  a  means  of  expanding  the 
trade  area  to  include  a  gieater  percent- 
age of  shoppers  in  general  from  adjacent 
communities,  sponsor  here  suggests  a  way 
of  achieving  that  same  objective  with  re- 
spect to  a  specific  audience  gioup.  It's  an 
angle  which  sponsors  who  are  finding  a 
teen-age  show  productive  in  their  im- 
mediate market  might  well  investigate. 


Men's  Wear 

DIZZY  TROUT  SHOW  AV^iile  teen-age  shows 
for  girls,  and  teen-age  programs  for  the 
mixed  high  school  group  are  no  novelty, 
a  teen-age  show  for  the  boys  is  an  origi- 
nal departure  from  current  program- 
ming trends.  But  it  was  just  this  approach 
that  Clayton  Clothiers,  Chicago,  111., 
used  to  better  acquaint  the  teen-age 
group  with  Clayton's  sports  and  teen- 
age departments  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

It's  featured  attraction  in  connection 
with  the  WXYZ  series  is  Dizzy  Trout, 
sport's  idol  of  Tiger  fans  for  a  number 
of  years.  With  the  baseball  hero  as  emcee, 
listeners  and  the  visual  audience  have  a 
chance  to  question  him  about  major 
league  baseball. 

Series  originates  in  various  YMCA  cen- 
ters in  the  city,  and  the  program,  format 
includes  latest  major  league  baseball 
news,  tips  on  how  to  pitch  a  baseball, 
plus  Paul  Iroiu  anecdotes  and  experi- 
ences. 

Audience  participation  angle:  young- 
sters who  answer  sports  questions  cor- 
rectly win  baseballs,  tickets  and  Clayton 
Cloihiers  merchandise  certificates. 

When  the  Tiger  ball  team  plays  any 
distance  from  Detroit,  Dizzy  Trout  fur- 
nishes a  recorded  portion  of  the  broad- 
cast, with  the  major  part  carried  by  well 
known  fonuei   bat  men.  Wnun  ihc  icani 


plays  at  Cleveland  or  Chicago,  live  broad- 
casts originate  from  those  places  from 
time  to  time. 

AV^ithin  three  weeks  after  the  program 
first  w^ent  on  the  air,  mail  response  aver- 
aged 100  letters  a  week,  each  with  spe- 
cific requests  for  information  relative  to 
past  major  league  games. 

Two  commercials  clocked  at  one  min- 
ute open  and  close  each  broadcast,  and 
while  they  vary  in  approach,  they  are 
primarily  directed  to  the  teen-age  ele- 
ment. 

AIRFAX:   Paul   Trout  and  Dave  Abodaher,  radio  direc- 
tor of  W.  R.  Doner  &  Co.,  Chicago  agency  for  Clayton 
Clothiers,  jointly  conduct  the  show. 
First  Broadcast:   April    19,    1947. 
Broadcast  Schedule:   Saturday,    11:00-11:15   a.m. 
Preceded  By:   Junior  Junction. 
Followed  By:  Buddy  Weede  Trio. 
Sponsor:  Clayton  Clothiers. 
Station:  WXYZ,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Fbwer:    5,000  watts. 
Population:    1,775,861. 
Agency:  W.  R.  Doner  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

COMMENT:  It's  good  broadcast  practice  to 
narrow  the  audience  appeal  down  to  the 
specific  groiqj  with  which  the  advertiser 
hopes  to  do  business.  That  the  teen-age 
audience  is  sufficiently  large  to  divide  in- 
to segments,  still  offer  an  attractive  mar- 
ket to  a  variety  of  advertisers  other  than 
department  stores  is  indicated  by  the 
experiences  of  this  advertiser.  With  the 
teen-age  boy,  a  program  which  ties-in 
with  a  featured  sports  personality  is  as- 
sured definite  audience  appeal.  As  a 
bonus  audience,  the  sponsor  is  almost 
certain  to  interest  a  sport's  minded  audi- 
ence of  all  ages. 


Merchants'  Associations 

RING  THE  BELL  \Vhat  Rings  the  Bell  with 
KITL.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  listeners,  is  an 
afternoon  audience  participation  pro- 
gram which  gives  participants  a  chance 
to  win  five  dollars  each  time  the  musical 
experts  featured  on  the  series  are  stumped 
by  a  tune  request. 

Listeners  are  invited  to  send  in  the  title 
of  a  popular,  published  time,  and  if  no 
one  on  the  five-man  combination  band 
and  board  of  musical  experts  can  sing, 
whistle,  hum  or  play  the  tune,  the  listen- 
er Rings  the  Bell  for  five  dollars.  Approx- 
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imately  one  title  out  of  four  sent  in  is  a 
winner,  thus  sustaining  listener  interest. 

Evidence  that  the  series  rang  the  bell 
with  listeners  is  the  fact  that  without  any 
publicity  or  promotion,  it  drew  91  letters 
the  second  day  it  was  on  the 
air.    Within    a    month,    more 
than   8,100   letters   had   been 
received. 

Sponsor  of  the  series  is  a 
group  of  ten  merchants  in  a 
new  business  district  who  are 
sponsoring  Ring  the  Bell  for 
the  express  purpose  of  increas- 
ing business  traffic  in  their 
area. 

At  the  opening  of  the  pro- 
giam,  name  mention  of  each 
sponsor  is  made.  In  addition 
to  the  opening  credit  line, 
each  merchant  receives  two 
50-word  spot  announcements  each  week, 
on  an  alternating  basis,  with  four  or  five 
featured  on  each  broadcast. 

AIRFAX:  Emceed  by  Jack  Alexander,  the  series  features 
Wally  Imes  and  Marjean  as  vocalists,  plus  Glenn 
Hardman,  Robert  Wortley,  Denny  Cole,  Ruben  Cohen 
and  Kilfragen  Sputney  as  a  five  man  combination  band 
and  board  of  musical  experts.  Program  is  produced  and 
directed  by  John  B,  Wheeler. 
First  Broadcast:  March  26,  1947. 

Broadcast    Schedule:    Monday    through    Friday,    2:00- 
2:25  p.m. 

Preceded  By:  Rose  of  My  Dreams. 

Followed  By:  News. 

Station:  KTXJL,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Power:   5^000  watts. 

Population:    166,171. 

COMMENT:  Attempts  to  be  original  often 
lead  to  involved  formats  which  defeat 
the  very  purpose  for  w^hich  a  series  is  de- 
signed, namely,  audience  participation. 
Quick  mail  response  here  indicates  that 
a  simple  format  can  do  a  speedy  job  of 
audience  building,  and  its  almost  cer- 
tain to  retain  that  audience  and  add  new- 
listeners. 


Participating 

THE  MAN  SAYS  YES  A  radio  audience  par- 
ticipation program  by  telephone,  based 
on  the  old  parlor  game  of  animal-vege- 
table-mineral with  prizes  to  winners  is 
KMPC's  latest  audience  building  promo- 
tion among  listeners  in  the  environs  of 
los  Angeles,  Calif. 


An  object  is  selected  to  be  correctly 
identified  by  the  listening  audience.  Ihc 
object  may  be  animal,  vegetable  or  in  in 
eral,  or  a  combination  of  two  or  more  ol 
the  properties.  The  master  of  ceremonies 
tells  the  listening  audience 
that  the  object  to  be  identified 
is,  lor  example,  mineral.  The 
numbers  of  two  KM  PC  tele- 
phones are  announced,  and 
listeners  are  invited  to  call 
and  attempt  to  identify  the 
object. 

The    listener    may    ask    as 
many  questions  as  he  wants, 
provided  the  master  of  cere- 
monies can  answer  yes  to  the 
&¥/      questions.   If   The  Man  Says 
^i^y  J         No  to  the  question,  that  con- 
^^  eludes   the   conversation    and 

the  person  on  the  second 
phone  is  given  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  and  identify  the  object. 

The  two  telephones  are  alternated 
imtil,  through  the  questions  asked  by 
the  listeners,  someone  is  able  to  correctly 
identify  the  object.  When  this  occurs,  the 
person  is  aw^arded  the  prize  offered  for 
that  particular  question,  and  the  pro- 
gram progresses  to  the  next  object  to  be 
identified. 

Procedure,  with  musical  interludes,  is 
carried  through  the  entire  30-minutes 
of  the  program.  Series  is  on  a  Monday 
through  Friday  schedule,  12:00  (noon)- 
12:30  p.m.  Prizes  range  from  pressure 
cookers,  coffee  makers,  sleeping  bags  and 
bed  spreads  to  cigarettes,  fishing  reels  and 
garden  lounge  chairs. 

To  stimulate  mail  response,  listeners 
are  also  asked  to  identify  a  Mystery  Per- 
sonality based  on  descriptive  hints  given 
on  the  show.  The  prize  is  awarded  to  the 
listener  whose  letter  bearing  the  earliest 
postmark  gives  the  correct  answer. 

AIRFAX:    Emcee   and    the   man    who    says    yes    is    Bob 
Shannon.    Series    is    produced    and    directed    by    Frank 
Graham  and  Van   Des  Autels. 
First  Broadcast:  April  28,  1947. 

Broadcast   Schedule:    Monday   through    Friday,    12:00 
(noon) -12:30    p.m. 
Preceded  By:  Music  Hall. 
Followed  By:  Today  in  History. 
Station:  KMPC,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Power:   10,000  watts. 

COMMENT:    While    the    studio   participa- 
tion  program   serves   many  useful   pur- 
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poses,  the  tendency  to  forget  the  listen- 
ing audience  in  certain  programs  of  this 
nature  has  tended  to  alienate  some  lis- 
teners. Listener  participation,  whether  in 
combination  with  a  studio  show  or  alone, 
certainly  gives  more  people  more  of  a 
chance  to  join  in  the  fun,  and  there's  less 
tendency  in  such  a  show  to  play  entirely 
to  the  studio  audience  at  the  expense  of 
what  is  radio's  basic  market,  the  listener. 


Participating 

NEIGHBORHOOD  BRIDGE  CLUB  Top  bridge 
players  of  Tallahassee,  Fla.  vie  for  high 
score  prizes  weekly,  but  they  don't  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  seated  at  the  Neighbor- 
hood Bridge  Club  table  in  the  WTAL 
studios  to  win. 

Local  women  are  presented  on  the 
show  which  is  broadcast  direct  from  the 
bridge  table  where  a  microphone  picks 
up  chatter  and  bids  of  players.  For  the 
benefit  of  WTAL  listeners,  a  mystery 
voice  gives  listeners  each  hand  before  it 
is  played  and  a  detailed  description  of 
play  is  broadcast  during  the  game.  What 
makes  it  fun  for  studio  and  audience 
players  is  that  both  have  a  chance  to  win 
prizes. 

Listeners  jot  down  the  hands  as  given 
them  by  the  mystery  voice,  and  follow 
the  plays  the  studio  players  make.  At  the 
close  of  the  30-minute  show  a  prize  hand 
is  given  to  studio  guests  to  play  after  the 
broadcast.  The  same  hand  is  given  to  the 
listening  audience.  Listeners  are  invited 
to  play  the  hand  the  way  they  think  it 
should  be  played,  then  write  a  letter  de- 
scribing the  way  it  was  played.  The  first 
letter  closest  to  the  way  the  hand  was 
played  by  the  studio  contestants  wins  a 
five  dollar  grocery  award.  The  first  two 
correct  letters  win  bids  to  participate  in 
studio  play. 

Two  high  scorers  in  the  studio  each 
week  participate  in  the  following  week's 
broadcast.  Show  is  designed  to  run  in 
short,  six-week  series,  with  a  grand  prize 
for  each  series.  Players  on  each  broadcast 
are  introduced  by  name. 

Program  was  originally  carried  as  a 
participating  show  with  non-competitive 
firms  awaiding  prizes  in  return  for  air 
mention.    A    new   scries    is    ])lanned    for 
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early  Fall  with  sponsor  sold  instead  of 
participating  idea. 

AIRFAX:  Program  is  produced  and  directed  by  WTAL 
program  director,   Read  W.  Wynn. 
First  Broadcast:  March  26,  1947. 
Broadcast  Schedule:   Wednesday,   2:30-3:00   p.m. 
Preceded  By:  Queen  for  a  Day. 
Followed  By:  Heart's  Desire. 

Sponsor:    Jitney    Jungle    Food    Store;    Cox    Furniture 
Co.;    Tallahassee  Nurseries;    The  Vogue  Shop;    Capi- 
tal Pharmacy;   Martin  dC  Dalton's  Beauty  Shop;  Gene 
Perkin's   Delicatessen,   others. 
Station:  WTAL,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Power:  250  watts. 

COMMENT:  Here  is  an  interesting  way  for 
sponsor  and  station  to  identify  themselves 
with  community  life.  It's  a  type  of  pro- 
gramming that  makes  for  first-rate  listen- 
er promotion  in  the  area.  Series  has  ex- 
cellent name  value  and  takes  full  advan- 
tage of  the  average  person's  love  of  com- 
petition. 

Women's  Wear 

MYSTERY  TUNE  Alan's  Ladies'  and  Chil- 
dren's Ready-to-Wear  Store,  Clarks- 
dale.  Miss.,  knows  the  power  of  radio  as 
a  good  will  builder,  biu  thanks  to  its  cur- 
rent series  over  WROX  it  also  appreci 
ates  the  value  of  a  gi?nmick  to  create  store 
traffic. 

For  more  than  a  year  it  used  a  tran 
scribed  program  of  salon  music.  Owner 
Sam  Resneck  was  satisfied  with  the  re 
suits,  had  complete  faith  in  the  broad- 
cast medium.  Then  WROX  presented 
the  idea  of  a  Mystery  Tune  and  Alan's 
went  along  on  the  idea. 

A  popular  tune  is  played  on  each 
broadcast,  and  listeners  are  invited  to 
telephone  WROX  with  the  name  of  the 
Mystery  Tune.  To  the  first  person  tele 
phoning  the  correct  answer  goes  a  |3.00 
gift  certificate  redeemable  in  the  particu- 
lar department  featured  on  that  broad- 
cast. Optional  is  one  silver  dollar  in  lieu 
of  the  gift  certificate.  Winners  must  call 
at  the  store  within  two  days  to  claim 
their  prizes. 

Says  owner  Resneck:  "Alan's  has  gain- 
ed many  new  customers  through  this  pro- 
gram. One  winner  who  had  never  before 
been  in  our  store  came  by  to  collect  the 
1-5.00  gift  certificate  and  applied  it  on  a 
122.00  dress.  She's  a  regular  charge  cus- 
tomer now  ...  a  new  one  gained  through 
I  lie  radio  program." 

RADIO     SHOWM  ANSH  IP 
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Saleswise,  in  several  instances,  articles 
dvertised  on  the  series  sold  after  one 
Toadcast  which  the  sponsor  had  been  iin- 
ible  to  move  from  the  counters  by  other 
leans. 

Three  commercials  are  used  on  each 
uarter-hour  broadcast,  and  a  different 
apartment  is  featured  on  each  program, 
[lommercial  copy  is  written  in  the  morn- 
ig  for  airing  that  night. 


AIRFAX:    Broadcast  Schedule:   Monday  throuRh   Friday 
8:00-8:15  p.m. 

Sponsor:     Alan's     Ladies'     and     Children's     Ready-to- 
Wear. 

Station:  WROX,  Clarksdale,  Miss. 

Power:  250  watts. 

Population:   48,000. 

COMMENT:  It's  hard  to  improve  on  the 
value  of  a  gimmick  to  measure  direct  evi- 
dence of  audience  response  to  a  broadcast 
campaign,  especially  where  it  is  difficult 
to  make  an  accurate  sales  check. 


SOMETHING  TO  SHOOT  FOR 


iV/hile  there's  no  sure  way  to  achieve 
IrV  longevity  for  the  human  race, 
3onsor-longevity  is  easier  to  predict, 
i^hat  it  takes  are  satisfactory  results  and 
lenty  of  station  cooperation.  In  Denver, 
olo.,  KOA  produces  plenty  of  both,  as 
idicated  by  an  examination  of  its  adver- 
sing  records. 

(1)  22  Years  on  the  Air 

Currently  celebrating  its  twenty-second 
?ar  over  KOA  is  the  Fann  Qiiestion 
ox,  co-sponsored  by  Western  Farm 
iFE  Magazine  and  KOA.  An  agricul- 
ual  program,  the  series  is  broadcast 
uurday  morning,  6:45-7:00  a.m. 

(2)  15  Years  of  Broadcasting 

Advertisers  who  have  used  the  facili- 
es  of  KOA  without  interruption  for 
lore  than  15  years  are  the  Public  Serv- 
:e  Company  of  Colorado,  19.S1;  and 
le  CoTTRELL  Clothing  Company,  1932. 

(3)  10  to  15  Years 

Eight  advertisers  who  have  been  with 
le  Mile  High  station  between  10  and 
')  years  include  Dupler's  Furs,  1933; 
^KLLs  Music  Company,  1933;  Cham- 
:rlain  Sales  Corporation,  1934;  Proc- 
>R  &  Gamble,  1934;  Merchants  Bis- 
jit  Company,  1935;  Rainbo  Bread 
OMPANY,  1935;  Weicker  Transfer  and 

OR  age  Company,  1936;  Bulova  Watch 
OMPANY,  1936. 

(4)  5  to  10  Years 

Iwenty-two   sponsors   have   used   the 


KOA  facilities  for  between  five  and  ten 
years:  Dundee  Clothing  Company,  1939; 
Kendrick  Bellamy  Stationery  Com- 
pany, 1939;  KoRTZ  Jewelry,  1939;  Lever 
Brothers,  1939;  Miller  Furniture  Com- 
pany, 1939;  New  York  Furniture  Com- 
pany, 1939;  Dr.  A.  Reed  Cushion  Shoes, 
1939;  American  Chiclen  Company, 
1940;  Beech  Nut  Packing  Company, 
1940;  Denver  Dairy  Council,  1940;  In- 
dustrial Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation, 1940;  CooRS  Brewing  Company, 
1941;  May  Company,  1941;  Quaker 
Oats,  1941;  Rit  Products,  1941;  Sears 
Roebuck  &  Company,  1941;  Soil-Off 
Manufacturing  Company,  1941;  Stude- 
BAKER  Corporation,  1941;  Colorado 
Mattress  Company,  1942;  Hubinger 
Company,  1942;  Morey  Mercantile 
Company,  1942,  and  Paramount  Pic- 
tures, 1942. 

What  it  represents  is  a  total  of  292 
years  of  uninterrupted  time  on  the  air 
for  a  total  of  33  local,  regional  and  na- 
tional advertisers,  in  19  different  business 
fields! 
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PROOF  0'  THE 


PUDDING 


Results  based  on  sales,  mails, 
surveys,  long  runs  and  the 
growth  of  the  business  itself. 


Department  Stores 

DOWN  MEMORY  LANE  Can  one  program 
sell  any  type  of  merchandise  carried  by 
a  department  store?  It  has  for  Falk's, 
Boise,  Idaho,  and  it's  decision  to  use  a 
single  program  for  multiple  purposes 
was  a  continuation  of  its  use  of  radio 
over  a  period  of  years.  Each  30-minute 
KIDO  broadcast  is  devoted  to  some  one 
Falk  department,  ie,  men's  wear,  acces- 
sories, or  furs,  and  all  commercial  copy 
is  centered  around  that  one  department. 

Using  KIDO  exclusively  in  Boise, 
Falk's  has  long  used  radio,  but  in  tak- 
ing on  Down  Memory  Lane  it  put  all  its 
eggs  in  one  basket,  discontinued  all  other 
radio  advertising  (which  had  included 
one  food  show  and  two  news  commen- 
taries). Previously,  radio  has  been  used  as 
a  supplementary  advertising  medium, 
and  the  success  of  its  use  of  newspaper 
advertising  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
it  won  first  prize  in  the  last  NRDG  ad- 
vertising contest  for  its  newspaper  dis- 
plays. 

With  Down  Memory  Lane,  the  firm  ex- 
perienced the  power  of  radio  as  a  direct 
selling  medium,  and  one  program  devot- 
ed to  suits  in  Falk's  Men's  Store  sold  |600 
in  those  particular  suits  that  same  day. 

What's  more,  the  series  indicates  that 
a  locally  produced  show  can  more  than 
hold  its  own  against  network  competi- 
tion. A  recent  Conlan  survey  not  only 
gave  Down  Memory  Lane  more  than  one 
per  cent  more  listeners  than  either  the 
preceding  and  following  shows  on  KIDO; 
it  gave  the  program  three  times  more 
listeners  than  a  network  program  heard 
in   the  area  at  the  same  time,  and  ten 


times  as  many  listeners  as  a  musical  pre 
gram  of  local  origin  heard  on  anothe 
station. 

Down  Memory  Lane  is  a  combinatioi 
of  transcribed  melodies  that  bring  bad 
memories  with  highlights  of  local,  na 
tional  and  international  news  throug] 
the  years.  Example: 

ANNCR:  "On  Nwember  8,  1931,  Idaho  got  the 
headlines  when  a  23  year  old  Washington  youth 
got  into  Senator  Borah's  study  in  Washington  and 
threatened  his  life.  Senator  Borah  handled  the 
situation  in  his  typical  manner  by  simply  ordering 
the  youth  out.  The  youth  departed  and  was  later 
picked  up  by  the  police  and  held  for  examination. 
.  .  .  Ralph  Capone,  brother  of  Al  Capone  and 
Public  Enemy  Number  Three  in  his  own  right, 
began  serving  a  prison  term  for  violation  of  the 
income  tax  laws.  .  .  .  In  Boise,  the  Scottish  Rite 
state  convention  was  in  session.  .  .  .  Falk's  Music 
Salon  presented  a  free  concert  featuring  Leo 
Ayres  playing  Marimba  and  Vibraharp  selections 
with  the  Boise  Piano  Accordion  Club.  .  .  .  Wash- 
ington State  made  a  last  minute  kick  and  defeated 
Idaho  9  to  8  in  a  hard  fought  battle.  .  .  .  And 
everyone  who  had  a  phonograph  had  the  latest 
record  bv  Bing  Crosby  of  the  new  hit,  "Just  One 
More   Chance." 

MUSIC:  JUST  ONE  MORE  CHANCE 

Commercials  are  presented  in  the  con 
versational  style  with  a  man's  and 
woman's  voice.  Complete  details  relativi 
to  colors,  sizes,  styles,  prices,  etc.,  ar 
given  about  each  piece  of  featured  met 
chandise. 

Series  was  planned  by  Arthur  Oppen 
heimer,  formerly  of  Bloom ingdales' 
New  York  City,  now  merchandising  man 
ager  for  Falk's,  in  conjunction  will 
KIDO  continuity  director.  Wilder  Wylie 
Using  the  store  name  of  Kathryn  Kane 
Laura  Rottier  is  featured  on  the  broad' 
casts. 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:  October,   1946. 

Broadcast   Schedule:    Monday   through   Friday,    10:OC 

10:30  a.m. 

Sponsor:   Falk's  Department  Store. 

Station:  KIDO,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Population:    160,000. 

COMMENT:  In  markets  where  busines 
volume  does  not  warrant  programs  fo; 
the  promotion  of  specific  store  departi 
ments,  retailers  are  finding  that  adaptal 
tions  of  the  beamed  technique  are  pro" 
ductive  in  terms  of  sales  and  store  traffiCj 
Adaptation  here  is  successful  becaus(j 
(1)  each  broadcast  is  devoted  to  some  cm 
specific  department,  and  (2)  enough  time 
is  given  to  sales  promotion  for  that  par 
ticular  department  to  induce  immediate 
listener  reaction. 
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HOWMANTIPS 


New  program  ideas 
briefly  noted. 


Automobiles 

IAD  REPORTER  Since  October  1,  1940, 
iiffic  safety  announcements  and  reports 
(  load  conditions  in  a  two-county  area 
]  s  been  a  regular  tri-weekly  feature  on 
M\G,  Dayton,  O.  Featured  on  the 
j>ad  Reporter  is  Paul  Ackerman,  head 
(  the  Dayton  Automobile  Club.  Series 
i>ponsored  by  T.  D.  and  P.  A.  Peffley, 
]:al  automobile  dealers. 
One  of  only  24  radio  stations  in  the 
luntry,  WING  received  an  award  of 
i^rit  by  the  National  Safety  Council  for 
loadcasting  a  safety  program  continu- 
( sh  for  more  than  five  years.  Program 
im  a  T-Th-S  schedule,  8:50-8:55  a.m. 


Participating 

\FFIL  HOUSE  A  phonetic  twist  of  the  sta- 
tin's call  letters  and  a  hospitality  format 
1  ve  provided  ^VFIL,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
heners  with  a  light  thirty  minutes  of 
c  ernoon  music  and  variety.  Edmund 
'kipper"  Dawes,  AVFIL  educational  di- 
]:tor  and  emcee  of  a  number  of  chil- 
( ins  programs,  is  UifFIL  House  host. 
Mth  the  aid  of  Ethel  Rider,  his  secretary 
ul  ]  8-year-old  songstress,  Dawes  sings 
i  d  plays  the  piano,  gags  and  tells  stories, 
<iws  upon  both  popular  and  classical 
1  :ordings. 

Dawes  also  pays  heed  to  listener  re- 
(  csts.  Likewise,  he  offers  prizes  to  lis- 
i  lers  who  submit  the  best  letters  on  a 
^  icty  of  subjects.  Studio  visitors  are 
^  Icome  and  often  are  interviewed  on  the 
pgram.  "Skip"  also  interviews  visiting 
c  ebrities.  General  merry-making  is 
I  nctuated  with  news  bulletins  as  they 
received,  with  five-minute  newscasts 

uduled  at  established  intervals  to 
8  nmarize  important  happenings.  Series 
lard  Monday  through  Friday  goes  on 
I    ;iir  at  2:00  p.m. 


ZIV  PRODUCES  STAR  SHOWS 

FOR  LOCAL  AND  REGIONAL 

RADIO  ADVERTISERS. 

PHILO  VANCE 

S.  S.  Van  Dine's  famous  detec- 
tive (in  books,  magazines  and 
on  the  screen)  stalks  the  air- 
waves in  a  fast  moving  series 
of  half-hour  adventure-mystery 
programs. 

EASY  ACES 

America's  funniest  husband  and 
wife.  Three  or  five  quarter 
hours  per  week  that  mean  pres- 
tiqe  and  popularity  for  you. 

Hundreds  of  sponsors  in  hun- 
dreds of  markets  are  now  spon- 
soring star  talent  at  down- 
fo-earth  prices.  Big-name,  big- 
fime  programs  are  available  to 
you  at  a  mere  fraction  of  their 
cost  thru  Ziv  transcribed  tops- 
in-talent  shows. 

WRITE 


CHICAGO 


J  L  Y 


1947 


NEW  YORK 
HOLLYWOOD 
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Grocery  Stares 

NEWS  It  took  Ralph's  Food  Stores, 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  just  six  months  in 
which  to  switch  from  spot  announce- 
ments to  sponsorship  of  a  KXLQ  pro- 
gram, with  the  switch  made  on  the  basis 
of  resuks  achieved  from  what  was  an 
experimental  use  of  broadcast  advertis- 
ing. Since  November  1,  1942,  Ralph's 
has  a  record  of  uninterrupted  sponsor- 
ship of  a  noon  hour  news  broadcast,  six 
days  weekly,  12:30-12:45  p.m. 

Specific  items  are  merchandised  on  the 
series,  with  price  mention.  While  on  oc- 
casion one  single  item  is  described  in 
detail  in  the  commercial  continuity,  80 
per  cent  of  the  time  a  list  of  five  or  six 
items  are  featured.  Window  and  floor 
displays  are  tied-up  with  the  daily  com- 
mercial announcement. 


Labor  Unions 

SWENSON  AND  THE  NEWS  To  promote 
good  will  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  the 
Minnesota  Federation  of  Labor  sponsors 
a  6:00  p.m.  newscast  over  WDGY,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  In  addition  to  world  and 
local  news,  a  portion  of  the  show  is  de- 
voted to  proceedings  of  the  state  legis- 
lature when  it  is  in  session,  with  special 
emphasis  on  matters  of  interest  to  labor. 
Newscaster  on  the  Swenson  and  the  News 
series  is  Vince  Lonergan,  who  was  an 
accredited  Marine  combat  correspondent 
during  the  war  years. 


Snstaining 

YOUR  INDIANA  To  give  native  Hoosiers 
a  broader  knowledge  of  their  forests, 
streams  and  animals,  WIBC,  Indian- 
apolis Ind.,  presents  Your  Indiana  in. co- 
operation with  Purdue'  University.  De- 
signed primarily  as  public  service,  the 
series  combines  legend  and  history  into 
a  timely  message  for  conservation  of  state 
resources.  Ted  Shaw,  associate  professor 
of  Purdue  School  of  Forestry,,  formerly 
Indiana  State  Forester,  -  is  the  central 
character  of  all  scripts,  although  he  is 
impersonated  on  the  air.  Sydney  Mason, 
acior-produecr  of  four  Indiana  heads 
the  list  of  WIBC  taleru  assigned  to  the 


program.  Theme  song:  Back  Home  Again 
in  Indiana.  Series  is  aired  Saturday,  1 1 :45- 
12:00  (noon). 

VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  In  Norfolk,  Ne- 
braska, WJAG  listeners  have  a  chance 
to  let  off  steam  on  topics  of  local,  state  or 
national  concern.  In  the  Voice  of  the 
People,  WJAG  gives  listeners  with  strong 
convictions  on  sundry  topics  a  chance  to 
vent  their  feelings  in  a  radio  adaptation 
of  letters  to  the  editor.  Listener  letters, 
with  comment  from  WJAG  staff  mem- 
bers, provide  the  bulk  of  the  editorial 
content  for  the  15-minute  feature  which 
has  proved  a  heavy  mail  puller  through- 
out its  four  years  on  the  air. 

In  the  pre-broadcast  screening  process, 
anonymous  letters  are  discarded  as  are 
letters  criticizing  a  religion  or  individuals 
other  than  public  figures.  Local  political 
issues  or  comments  about  local  candi- 
dates for  public  office  are  also  taboo.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  take  issue  with 
a  broadcast,  statements  submitted  to  the 
station  24  hours  in  advance  may  be  read 
on  the  program,  with  such  statements 
submitted  by  WJAG  to  legal  counsel  to 
avoid  slander  or  libel  suits. 

In  addition  to  self-invited  guests,  pro- 
gram features  interviews  with  interesting 
local  personalities  and  visiting  celebrities. 
Program  opens  with  a  few  minutes  of 
headline  news  presented  by  station  man- 
ager. Art  Thomas.  Series  is  aired  six  times 
weekly. 

TURN  BACK  THE  CALENDAR      Human  inter- 
est stories   and   intcr\iews   which    Turn 
Back  the  Calendar  to  Bellingham,  Wash, 
days-gonc-by  bring  listeners  to  the  KVOS 
dials,   Monday   through   Friday   at   7:00 
p.m.  By  lUilizing  the  wire-recorder,  thus 
picking  u{)  the  stories  where  ever  found, 
KVOS  tiuns  back  the  pages  of  time  for 
the    story-bchind-ihe-story    which    took 
place  from  one  to  90  years  ago.  Open  and  { 
close  is  scripted,  with  the  main  portion  : 
ad    libbed.    First    broadcast    October   7, 
19 If),  the  series  is  clocked  at  15  minutes 
with  the  excc})tion  of  an  occasional  Fri- 
day night  broadcast  when  it  is  expanded 
to  ?A)  minutes.  Series  is  written  and  pro-   j 
duccd  by  announcer  Mai  Reeves.  Appro-  | 
priate  theme  nuisic:  Just  a  Memory.  \ 
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COMING  SOON 

You'll  read  complete  reports  on  broadcast  advertising 

techniques  successfully   developed   by   advertisers  and 

radio  stations  throughout  the  country  in 

RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP 

It's  the  businessman's  independent  source  of  radio  information  .  .  .  and 
radio's  established  publication  devoted  solely  to  the  much  neglected 
business  side  of  radio  programming.  Advertising  specialists,  business 
authorities  and  leaders  in  the  field  of  radio  present  their  experiences 
each  month  in  this  handy,  pocket-size  monthly  publication. 


RADIO  FOR  RETAIL  MERCHAMTS  — variety  is  essential  to  success- 
ful programming  says  Enid  Day,  "The  Voice  of  Davison's,"  Davison-Paxon 
Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  whose  book.  Radio  for  Retail  Merchants,  will  be 
published  this  Fall. 

GOODWILL  FDR  SERVICE  E]VTERPRISE-i„  los  Angeies, 

Calif.,  the  Utter  McKinley  Mortuaries  uses  radio  as  an  institutional  gesture 
with  splendid  results,  says  P.  O.  Narveson,  Associated  Advertising  Agency. 

MULTIPLE  MARKET  CDVERAGE-Sponsorship  of  programs  on 
three  stations  in  three  markets  is  successful  for  Standard  Furniture  Company, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  says  Louise  Benay,  radio  director  of  Goldman  &:  Walter  Ad- 
vertising Agency. 
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Other  pertinent  articles  on  selling  merchandise  through  radio. 
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reaches  more  people,  more  often,  and  at  less  cost  than  other  media! 
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The  market's  fine!  Even  if  your  advertising  budget  is  limited,  you  aren't  over  your  depth 
.  .  .  your  message  oired  over  this  station  is  your  springboard  to  soles  results. 

With  one  stroke,  your  message  will  be  translated  into  sales,  good  will  ond  accept- 
once  ...  all  of  which  will  stand  you  in  good  stead  in  the  fast  and  furious  selling  days 
ahead. 

Why  not  jump  in  with  both  feet  NOW?  One  of  our  representatives  will  be  glad  to 
^*^  Jiscuss  programs  and  time  availabilities. 
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A  Magazine  for  Radio  Advertisers 

Programming  is  the  life  blood  of  radio,  •  Editorially,  and  through  its  advertising 
pages,  RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP  Magazine  presents  in  stories,  pictures  and  adver- 
tising, reasons  and  arguments  that  aid  in  selling  merchandise  through  radio.  Every  issue 
carries  a  host  of  selling  ideas  and  it  is  a  monthly  compilation  of  the  latest  trends  in 

radio  programming. 
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Duy  Time  Wisely  to  do 
Effective  Selling  Job 

Program  must  appeal  to  audience  spor}sor  wants  to  reach,  hut 
"^orthrup,  King  and  Company,  Minneapolis,  has  huilt  its  hasic 
schedule  for  ooer  ten  years  on  the  7.00  a.  m.  time  slot 

)y  JAMES  D.  McTIGHE,  radio  director,  Olmsted  %  Foley 


IF  YOU  WOULD  use  radio  as  a  successful 
advertising  medium,  you  must  jump 
iito  it  with  both  feet,  plant  yourself  firm- 
\ ,  and  stay  put.  At  least,  that's  the  theory 
)ehind  the  radio  schedules  of  Northrup, 
ving  and  Company  of  Minneapolis,  one 
f  ihe  country's  largest  processors  of  seeds 
nd  feeds. 

access  from  the  start 

And  it's  paid  off  handsomely,  since 
he  first  running  jump  that  Northup, 
^ing  took  in  1936.  That  was  when 
\(:CO,  Minneapolis'  CBS  outlet,  dis- 
o\cred  that  its  early-morning  record- 
nd-weather  jockey  was  relieving  his 
orcdom  with  jokes  and  gags  .  .  .  gags 
lat  pulled  mail  from  a  surprising  num- 
ci  of  dawn-dialers.  Clellan  Card,  the 
)ker,  found  himself  with  a  sponsor,  and 
le  sponsor,  Northrup,  King,  found  it- 
It  with  a  radio  audience  that  increased 
\  the  day.  And  better  yet,  it  found  itself 
ith  seed  and  feed  orders  piling  up  on 
le  spindle. 

To  make  a  success  story  short,  this 
cut  on  six  days  a  week  at  7:00  a.m.  for 
vcn  years.  More  farm  listeners  each  day 
:ard  Northrup,  King's  straightforward, 

licvable  commercials  .  .  .  and  went  out 
»  buy  Kingscrost  hybrid  corn,  and  Ster- 
ng  and  Northland  Feeds  and  Seeds. 
\cn    the    thousands    of    city    listeners 


boosted  sales  of  Sterling  Lawn  Seed  and 
famous  Northrup,  King  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

In  1944,  when  Clellan  Card  left  the 
station,  Northrup,  King  realized  the 
value  of  its  quarter-hour  at  7:00  a.m. 
and  stayed  with  it  when  the  network 
scheduled  a  round-up  of  world  news. 
This  quarter-hour  is  still  held,  six  days  a 
week,  by  Northrup,  King  and  shall  be 
held  for  as  long  as  the  7:00  to  8:00  a.m. 
period  proves  to  be  one  of  the  top  listen- 
ing periods  for  both  rural  and  urban 
radio  families.  This  quarter-hour  is 
"basic"  in  Northrup,  King's  consumer 
advertising  .  .  .  other  seasonal  and  special 
schedules,  placed  each  Spring  on  a  long 
list  of  Midwest  and  Mid-East  stations, 
are  always  added  to  this  basic  schedule. 

Basic  principles  applied  in 
other  markets 

This  theory  of  buying  radio  time  wise- 
ly and  extensively  enough  to  do  a  thor- 
ough job  was  also  applied  when  North- 
rup, King  went  on  WMT,  Cedar  Rapids, 
with  a  quarter-hour  of  farm  news  and 
music  every  Monday  through  Saturday 
at  7:15  a.m.  ^Vhen  Chuck  Worcester, 
former  CBS  Farm  Journal  director  joined 
WMT  as  Farm  Radio  Director,  he  was 
placed  on  the  progiam.  Chuck's  first- 
hand knowledge  of  farming  and  his  ex- 
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perience  in  network  radio,  assures  him, 
and  Northrup,  King,  a  heavy  Eastern 
Iowa  farm  audience. 

Future  radio  plans  follow  this  same 
reasoning:  go  into  the  medium  when  the 
time  is  right  and  the  market  warrants 
a  good  radio  budget  .  .  .  buy  the  most 
appropriate  program  or  schedule  avail- 
able, or  build  your  own  .  .  .  and  stay  with 
it,  not  for  weeks  or  months,  but  for  years. 


Then,  radio  can  work  for  you,  can  bej 
your  star  salesman,  your  merchandising 
leader,  your  greatest  promotion  "piece," 
and  your  direct,  friendly  link  with  the 
people  whom  you  expect  to  buy  your 
products. 

This  is  the  "radio  rule"  of  Northrup, 
King.  It's  agency,  Olmsted  Sc  Foley,  Min- 
neapolis, agrees  that  this  rule  is  sound 
.  .  .  and  puts  it  to  work. 


Kepeat  Basic  Appeals  for 
Commercial  Effectiveness 

Repetition  of  name  and  creed  told  with  variations  the  basis 
for  $20,000  annual  radio  budget  built  up  for  past  23  years 
for  Axelrad  Furniture  S  Carpet  Company,  Salt  Lake  City 

by  GORDON  CROWE,  president,  Cooper  g  Crowe  Advertising  Agcy, 


WHEN  THE  Axelrad  Furniture  and 
Carpet  Company,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  started  using  radio,  the  great  trans- 
mission channel  of  entertainment  was 
still  in  its  infancy.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
radios  were  a  luxury  in  those  days,  and 
the  man  who  owned  a  crystal  set  was 
considered  quite  a  prosperous  citizen. 
To  be  exact,  Axelrad's  Furniture  and 
Carpet  Company's  first  spot  announce- 
ment appeared  on  KDYL  in  1924,  one 
of  the  west's  pioneer  stations.  And  here's 
how  that  spot  announcement  sounded 
exactly  23  years  ago: 

ANNCR:  Shop  at  Axelrad's,  where  you  ALWAYS 
shop  to  advantage.  Yes,  Axelrad's  Furniture  and 
Carpet  Company,  conveniently  located  in  spaci- 
ous modern  quarters  at  255  South  State  in  down- 
town  Salt  Lake  City,  bring  you  high-styled,  high 
quality  furniture  at  consistently  moderate  prices. 
Axelrad's  low  economies  of  operation  plus  huge 
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sales  volume  make  this  possible.  So  remember, 
shop  where  you  always  shop  to  advantage,  >it 
Axelrad's  Furniture  and  Carpet  Company,  25  T 
South   State! 

Today,  more  than  23  years  later,  aoi 
may  tune  any  one  of  Salt  Lake's  Ion 
major  stations  and  in  essence,  you'll  hciHj 
this  very  same  commercial. 


Repetition  success  keynote 

Axelrad's  owners,  A.  Z.  and  Sam  Axel 
rad,  have  followed  the  same  sound  prin 
ciple  in  radio  advertising  through  th 
years:  repetition  of  name  and  creed,  tol( 
as  many  ways  as  possible,  but  still  con 
veying  the  same  message  ...  it  will  pa 
off.  And  it  has.  From  a  few  hundred  dol 
lars  a  month  in  1924,  Axelrad's  now  ha 
a  yearly  budget  for  radio  of  close  td 
$20,000  .  .  .  rnade  possible  only  througl 
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ticiiiendous  increase  in  store  sales,  for 
v'hich  radio  can  proudly  claim  its  share. 

Current  schedules  varied 

Axelrad's  present  schedule  includes 
pot  announcements  that  are  carefully 
lioscn  at  favorable  periods  during  both 
light  and  day  broadcasts,  on  KSL, 
:ALL,  KUTA  and  KDYL.  Axelrad's 
Iso  sponsors  a  15-minute  newscast  three 
imcs  a  week  on  KUTA,  and  an  excellent 

anscribed  show  Flight  With  Music,  on 
LDYL,  starring  Marion  Hutton.  Stations 
n  which  shows  are  used  furnish  window 
isplays  for  Axelrad's  and  ads  on  local 
ew'spaper  radio  pages.  Axelrad's  also 
osts  information  on  its  shows  in  its  win- 
o-^vs  and  in  its  radio  department. 

Yied  and  true  format 

Axelrad's  format  for  shows  is  a  simple 
111  tried  and  true  one.  Opening  and 
osing  announcements  always  institu- 
onalize  on  store  policy  and  the  firm's 
ogan  "You  can  always  shop  to  advan- 


tage at  Axelrad's."  Middle  commercials 
on  shows  are  used  for  merchandising,  as 
are  spots.  Announcements  are  changed 
weekly  on  all  stations  l)ut  (oimiiercial 
content  of  spots  is  limited  to  two  items 
per  week,  making  sure  each  announce- 
ment is  heard  more  than  once  on  each 
of  the  four  stations  used. 

Correlated  with  newspaper 

Copy  selected  for  radio,  is  carefully  cor- 
related with  Axelrad's  newspaper  ads  to 
give  complete  coverage.  Warde  Johnson, 
advertising  manager  for  Axelrad's,  meets 
each  week  with  a  representative  of  the 
Cooper  and  Crowe  Advertising  Agency. 
Copy  material  is  selected  and  checked 
before  it  is  put  on  the  air,  and  through 
Mr.  Johnson  comes  the  final  touch  on 
the  Axelrad  radio  copy  that  has  not  only 
helped  sell  furniture  for  the  past  23  years, 
but  has  established  good  w^ill  and  respect 
for  this  firm  with  both  its  customers  and 
competitors  in  the  Intermountain  area. 


Display  cards  in  the  radio  department  remind  customers  of  the  radio  entertainment  offered 
Axelrad's  Furniture  and  Carpet  Company  over  four  major  Salt  Lake  City  stations.  Here,  a 
play  card  for  Axelrad's  KDYL  series,  Flight  With  Music  is  inspected  by  Gordon  Crowe,  agency 
president,  and  Warde  Johnson,  Axelrad's  advertising  manager. 
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racsimile  Offers  AdvertiJi 


Editions  slanted  at  specific  audiences  will  combine  oisua 
facilities  of  the  printed  page  with  the  time  advantages  o 
broadcasting  for  local  and  regional  sponsors 


FACSIMILE  IS  BEING  discusscd  ■vvitli  in- 
creasing frequency,  and  to  advertisers 
its  possibilities  are  limited  only  by  one's 
imagination.  \Vhile  the  combination  of 
timely  delivery  and  permanently  record- 
ed pages  cannot  be  adequately  evaluated 
at  this  time  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
advertiser,  we  can,  however,  note  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  facsimile 
newspaper  which  will  serve  as  bases  for 
facsimile  advertising  developments. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  advertis- 
ing characteristics  of  the  facsimile  news- 
paper is  its  facility  for  presenting  adver- 
tising messages  at  the  same  time  as,  and 
adjoining  in  space  with  pictures  and 
other  reading  matter.  It  is  the  same  facil- 
ity offered  by  newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  possibilities  offered  by  this  charac- 
teristic of  the  facsimile  newspaper  arc 
great— especially  the  opportiuiity  to  place 
advertising  in  the  "editions"  and  next  to 
the  kind  of  editorial  matter  that  is  likely 
to  draw  readers  with  particular  interests. 
This  is  a  tremendously  useful  device, 
when  well  handled,  but  it  calls  for  a  note 
of  caution:  subscribers  to  the  facsimile 
newspaper  are  likely  to  insist  that  every 
page  be  of  some  service  or  interest.  If  it 
isn't,  the  subscriber  need  only  switch  off 
his  recorder  or  tune-in  to  a  different  fac- 
simile newspaper. 

Small  advertisements  predicted 

It  may  mean  that  advertisements  on 
I  lie  facsimile  page  will  have  to  be  kept 


relatively  small  in  size,  so  they  do  no 
offend  the  readers'  sense  of  value  re 
ceived.  Yet  as  we  all  know,  certain  kind 
of  advertising  are  considered  both  serv 
iceable  and  interesting— for  example,  de 
partment  store  sales  advertising  to  house 
wives.  Therefore,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  try  to  set  arbitrary  limits  on  the  siz( 
of  facsimile  advertisements. 

The  practice  facsimile  advertisers  mus 
watch,  it  seems,  is  that  of  adapting  th( 
advertising— prodtict,  appeals  and  space 
—to  the  probable  audience.  And  the  kinc 
of  audience  will  depend  largely  on  (li 
the  time  the  facsimile  edition  is  beim 
transmitted  and  (2)  the  people  to  whon 
it  is  aimed. 

Editions  for  specific  audiences 

Here,  then,  is  another  characteristic  o 
the  new  mediiun  with  great  promise  foi 
advertisers.  Facsimile  permits  delivery  o 
printed  messages  and  pictures  to  specifi< 
audiences  at  times  when  they  are  most  re 
ceptive  to  the  appeals  employed.  It  com 
bines  the  visual  facilities  of  the  printec 
page  with  the  time  advantages  of  broad 
casting. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  way 
in  which  these  facsimile  characteristic 
might  be  applied.  Early  morning  edi 
tions  of  the  facsimile  newspaper  migh 
contain,  among  others,  entertainmen 
advertisements  to  help  people  plan  fo; 
evenings  out.  Later  editions  aimed  edi 
loi  ialh  at  liousewixes,  and  perhaps  carry 


Presoited  here  are  excerpts  from  a  talk  gwen  by  C.  L.  Thomas, 

goieral  matiager  for  KXOK  and  KXOK-FM,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

before  the  St.  Louis  Advertising  Club. 
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oy  C.  L  THOMAS,  general  manager  KXOK  and  KXOK-FM 


11^  up-to-the-minute  marketing  news, 
night  well  cany  food  and  department 
-tore  advertising;  financial  ads  in  edi- 
ious  carrying  stock  market  statistics; 
hildren's  editions  in  late  afternoon 
villi  advertisements  appealing  directly 
o  them;  ads  for  farmers  in  editions 
vhich  give  them  market  reports;  service 
taiion  ads  in  weekend  editions  contain- 
iig  highway  information  and  suggested 
rip  routes;  raincoat  and  umbrella  ads 
long  with  rain-predicting  WTather  re- 

)OiLS. 

If  there  are  any  limits  to  these  possi- 
liliries,  they  are  the  limits  on  editorial 
on  tent  set  by  the  facsimile  newspaper's 
•u'olisher  and  editor,  and  the  limits  on 
pace  allowed  for  advertising  of  various 
inds  in  various  editions. 

The  fact  that  advertisements  are  like- 
s  to  be  kept  small  in  the  facsimile  news- 
cipcr  results  partly  from  the  small  size 
I  its  pages.  At  the  same  time,  this  is  a 
jnipensating  factor,  in  that  the  smaller 
R  page,  the  less  material  there  is  com- 
et ing  for  the  readers'  eyes— and  the  more 
ttention  any  single  ad,  no  matter  how 
nail,  will  get. 

.ecorder  paper  to  create  store  traffic 

A  way  to  use  facsimile  as  a  drawing 

nd  to  bring  people  into  stores  is  that 

I  selling  rolls  of  facsimile  recorder  paper 

>  a  loss-leader— or  even  giving  away  a 

)11  with  a  single  purchase,  as  one  large 

partment  store  has  suggested  it  may  do. 

he  value  of  this  device  will,  of  course, 

■pcnd  on  the  ultimate  cost  of  facsimile 

(order  paper.  While  it  is  believed  that 

ass  production  will  make  it  quite  inex- 

■nsive,  it  will  always  cost  something  to 

■oduce,    and   therefore,   will   probably 

^vays  be  a  desirable  "bargain"  or  "gift" 

'  facsimile  newspaper  readers. 

One  additional  device  has  been  sug- 


gested in  connection  with  facsimile  as  an 
advertising  medium  which  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  paper  to  facsimile  fans. 
That  is  to  print  advertisements  along  the 
margins  of  the  facsimile  page.  Properly 
done,  this  could  be  used  as  a  cheap,  yet 
effective  bit  of  advertising  space. 

Tie-ins  with  standard  media 

The  characteristics  of  facsimile  offer 
ways  too  ninnerous  to  mention  of  supple- 
menting a  newspaper,  or  radio  station's 
service  to  the  public.  Some  of  the  same 
devices  which  serve  that  purpose  can  also 
serve  advertisers  in  the  parent  newspaper 
or  radio  station.  For  example,  compara- 
tively small  advertisements  in  the  fac- 
simile newspaper  can  direct  people's  at- 
tention to  advertisements  in  the  conven- 
tional newspaper  or  to  sponsored  soinid 
broadcasts  from  the  radio  station. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  as  yet  to  fix 
space  rates  but  the  cost  will  be  in  direct 
proportion  to  circidation  and  results  ob- 
tained. 

Only  new  FM  service 

As  the  foregoing  ideas  indicate,  the 
possibilities  of  the  facsimile  newspaper 
for  advertising  can  only  be  guessed  at 
now.  But  it  seems  likely  that  advertisers 
who  get  in  on  the  ground  floor,  using  the 
new  medium  as  soon  as  it  becomes  a\ail- 
able,  will  gain  an  advantage  over  others 
in  learning  how  to  use  facsimile  both  for 
prestige  and  profit.  One  advertiser  in 
Miami  was  convinced  of  it  several  months 
ago  during  a  facsimile  newspaper  demon- 
stration there.  He  contracted  for  space 
in  the  Miami  Herald's  facsimile  edition 
as  soon  after  regular  transmissions  are 
begun  this  fall  as  advertising  is  accepted. 

Facsimile  is  the  most  promising  devel- 
opment now  in  sight  for  promoting  Fre- 
quency Modulation  broadcasting. 
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Variety  Essential  for 
Long  Range  Programming 

Whether  Ws  for  sales  or  mstitutional  purposes,  it  takes 
spice  for  a  Imgering  flavor,  with  strong  mass  appeal 

by  ENID  DAY,  Daoison-Paxot)  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


IF  VARIETY  IS  THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE,  Variety 
will  assuredly  add  long  life  to  your 
radio  program,  and  your  popularity  on 
the  air.  Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  a  radio 
program  as  sameness.  Sameness  day  after 
day  becomes  tiresome.  Not  even  Adam 
and  Eve  could  stand  the  monotonous 
sameness  of  Eden.  And  boredom  is  some- 
thing no  radio  audience  will  endure  for 
long.  It  is  entirely  too  easy  to  twist  the 
dial  or  push  the  button  that  brings  calm 
to  the  air  and  surcease  to  the  anguished 
ear. 

Mass  appeal  important 

The  sponsor  of  a  retail  radio  program, 
and  the  person  who  writes  and  produces 
the  show,  should  give  thought  to  the 
need  for  variety  when  a  long  range  pro- 
gram is  contemplated.  Mass  appeal  is 
one  of  the  most  important  ingredients  in 
any  daily  radio  show.  No  program  can  be 
slanted  to  catch  the  ear  of  any  one  group 
or  class— it  must  never  be  too  high  hat 
for  those  who  live  across  the  railroad 
tracks,  and  it  must  never  be  aimed  only 
at  customers  whose  budget  is  bent,  if  not 
broken.  Nor  can  its  appeal  be  to  the  mid- 
dle bracket  alone.  It  nuist  appeal  to  the 
Big  Bear,  the  Middle  Si/cd  Bear,  and  the 
Little  Bear.  A  gxjod  retail  store  program 
must  strike  an  even  keel  in  it's  audience 
appeal  if  it  is  to  become  an  institution 
in  the  minds  of  the  comminiity. 

A  program  is  designed  first  of  all   to 
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sell  the  spo.nsor's  product  or  products  anc 
win  friends  for  his  firm.  Like  all  gooc 
advertising,  radio  can  do  two  things,  h 
can  sell  merchandise,  and  it  can  also  sel 
the  firm  that  offers  the  merchandise  foi 
sale.  In  this  day  and  time  when  competi 
tion  is  keen  among  stores,  the  reputatior 
of  a  merchant  is  not  made  altogether  or 
the  quality  of  his  wares  and  the  value  h( 
gives  for  a  dollar.  It  is  made  on  service. 

And  a  large  portion  of  service  in  th(| 
operation  of  a  firm  is  the  method  usee 
to  convince  people  that  what  you  hav( 
to  sell  is  worth  more  to  them  than  th( 
money  it  takes  to  buy  it.  For  the  sake  o 
variety  in  the  presentation  of  merchan 
disc,  display  managers  constantly  changi 
their  windows  and  interior  displays.  Ad 
vertising  managers  search  unceasingly  fo 
new  ideas  in  writing  ad  copy  and  in  ai' 
work.  A  radio  program  which  is  designee 
to  be  a  part  of  the  advertising  patten 
nuist  also  search— and  find— sufficient  va 
riety  to  have  a  fresh  appeal  day  after  da 
and  month  after  month. 

There  are  many  ways  to  inject  variet 
into  daily  radio  sales  continuity.  Ther 
are  many  ways  to  keep  copy  fresh  an( 
iiucresting,  so  that  whatever  you  wish  t< 
sell,  however  j^rosaic  or  exciting  an  iten 
may  be,  it  will  have  a  definite  appeal  t< 
those  who  hear  about  it  over  the  aii 
riicre  are  many  ways  to  inject  variet 
into  a  daily  program  designed  to  sel 
various  items  of  merchandise,  howeve 
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In  answer  to  a  long  felt  need  and  hundreds  of  requests  for  a  for- 
mula for  successful  Retail  Radio  Broadcasting,  Enid  Day  of  the 
Davison-Paxon  Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  has  written  that  for- 
mula under  the  title  RADIO  FOR  RETAIL  MERCHANTS. 

Enid  Day's  radio  program  over  WSB  has  been  cited  for  many 
years  as  one  of  the  outstanding  personality  type  programs  in  retail 
store  radio.  Pioneering  in  this  field  when  women  announcers  on  the 
air  were  as  scarce  as  women  pilots  in  the  air,  she  set  the  pattern  for 
successful  retail  store  radio  and  has  deviated  little  from  that  original 
pattern. 

RADIO  FOR  RETAIL  MERCHANTS,  scheduled  for  Fall  pub- 
lication by  Fairchild  Publishers,  Incorported,  deals  not  only  with 
how  to  write  and  produce  successful  retail  store  programs,  but  also 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  sponsor  in  the  success  of  radio  as  an 
advertising  medium. 

We  quote  an  excerpt  from  one  chapter  of  the  forthcoming  book. 


unrelated  those  items  may  be  each  to  the 
other,  so  that  perfect  continuity  may  be 
kept  throughout  the  program. 

Program  belongs  to  listeners 

But  to  inject  the  kind  of  variety  in  a 
program  plan  over  a  long  period  of  time 
requires  more  than  a  knowledge  of  how 
to  write  and  deliver  good  sales  copy  over 
the  air.  It  calls  for  a  thorough  course  in 
the  study  of  human  nature.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  sales  type  of  program 
must  also  be  entertaining  to  those  who 
hear  it.  Programs  not  designed  to  sell 
must  also  be  entertaining.  A  retail  con- 
cern which  has  made,  or  desires  to  make 
a  place  for  itself  as  an  institution  in  the 
community  it  serves,  has  a  good  ally  in 
radio,  for  a  radio  program  may  so  be  an 
institution  in  the  life  of  the  community 
as  well  as  a  medium  of  sale.  To  accom- 
plish this,  people  must  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  program  belongs  as  much  to 
them  as  it  does  to  the  sponsor.  Lack  of 
ability  to  accomplish  this  one  thing  often 
accounts  for  failure  of  a  radio  program 
to  fill  the  place  the  sponsor  intended  it 
to  fill  when  he  signed  on  the  dotted  line. 
Yet  the  answer  to  that  problem  is  simple. 

Customers  are  people.  People  like  to 
hear  about  themselves,  their  projects, 
their  hobbies.  They  like  to  hear  about 
anything  that  touches  their  lives  and 
hopes  and  dreams.  They  like  programs 


that  pay  tribute  to  things  in  which  they 
are  personally  interested,  and  they  also 
like  programs  that  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  people  in  whom  they  are 
interested,  yet  may  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet.  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
inject  variety  in  a  program  pattern  is  to 
intersperse  sales  programs  with  inter- 
views. Those  interviewed  may  range  in 
prominence  and  interest  from  lion  tamers 
to  ambassadors,  stars  of  stage  or  screen, 
sportsmen,  authors,  and  home  town  boys 
made  good.  Other  variety  programs  may 
deal  with  civic  events,  national  fund 
drives,  salutes  to  neighboring  cities  and 
towns  in  a  trading  area— employee  and 
employer  relations,  new  industries,  book 
reviews,  scientific  discoveries,  merchan- 
dise quiz  programs,  and  a  hundred  other 
subjects  which  may  be  classed  as  audi- 
ence participation,  educational,  or  hu- 
man interest  types. 

Educational  medium,  too 

A  radio  program  has  a  remarkable 
opportunity  as  an  educational  medium, 
not  only  in  relation  to  schools  and  col- 
leges, but  in  relation  to  the  education 
of  a  customer,  in  teaching  that  customer 
to  buy  more  wisely.  The  formula  for  a 
well  rounded  radio  program  designed  to 
draw  new  customers  while  it  clings  to 
old  customers  who  have  long  been  friends 
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of  the  firm,  is  like  any  successful  formula: 
it  ]nust  be  well  balanced;  it  must  have 
sufficient  good  taste  to  please  the  most 
fastidious;  it  must  have  sufficient  appeal 
to  whet  the  shopping  appetite  of  even 
the  most  lackadaisical  budget;  it  must 
have  freshness  and  variety  to  avoid  same- 


ness and  maintain  interest  and  it  mus 
give  to  those  who  listen,  something  t( 
keep— something  to  benefit  the  mind  anc 
heart  and  soul  as  well  as  answer  the  de 
sire  of  the  purse,  and  the  longing  foi 
something  better  in  day  to  day  necessities 
on  the  shopping  list. 


rood  Flashes  Sell  Groceries, 
Perform  Consumer  Service 


10  years  away  from  radio,  Fisher  Brothers  Company,  Cleoelarid, 
returns  to  airways,  attributes  expansion  to  its  co-ordinated 
advertising  campaign  with  newspaper  and  radio  in  combination 


THE  Fisher  Brothers  Company,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  has  had  a  year  and  a  half  of 
successful  radio  advertising  with  Betty 
Browncll  and  her  program.  Armchair 
Planning,  a  15-minutc  morning  program 
over  \VTAM  which  has  given  pleasure 
and  service  to  housewives  in  northeastern 
Ohio.  And  Fisher  Brothers  is  satisfied, 
after  ten  years  away  from  radio,  that  its 
return  to  the  air  has  rounded  out  and 
dramatized  Fisher  Food  Service  in  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  merchandising  and 
advertising. 

Service  through  advertising 

As  a  bit  of  Fisher  Foods  advertising 
history,  the  company  previously  placecl 
the  bulk  of  its  advertising  budget  in  the 
newspaper  medium.  Tliis  is  still  true,  biu 
the  company  is  now  convinced  that  the 
ha])py  result  of  expansion  altril)utablc 
to  adveilising  lias  come  through  (lie  co- 
ordinated plan  between  news{)apci'  and 
radio.  And  the  company  is  completely 
aware  that  only  by  way  of  radio  is  its 
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"food  flash"  service  to  the  public  possible. 

The  "food  flash"  service  cannot  be 
minimized  because  it  was  born  dining 
the  harrowing,  hectic  days  of  the  short- 
ages. It  repeatedly  served  as  a  life-saving 
idea  to  the  worried  housewife  whose 
entree  for  the  evening  meal  was  still  a 
blank.  Came  the  ^d^h—'Fislicr's  have 
cheese  today!"  And  in  little  more  than  a 
flash,  a  relieved  housewife  was  off  to  mar- 
ket with  an  idea  for  dinner  and  a  secure 
knowledge  that  Fisher's  didn't  "flash"  an 
item  luiless  the  supply  warraiUed  it.  The 
"Sorry,  we're  out''  sign  would  not  disap- 
point her  when  she  reac  hed  her  neighbor- 
hood store  or  master  market. 

1  he  "flash"  continues  to  be  a  valuable 
"idea"  service  in  connection  with  this 
WTAM  feature.  The  item  advertised  has 
been  so  conscientiously  selected  that  not 
infrc(]uently  the  jjrogram  is  on  the  air 
when  a  luni  ied  telephone  call  comes  in 
from  Fisher's:  "Pull  the  beej  commerciall 
A  load  of  fresh  asparagus  lias  just  arrived! 
There   will   be  asparagus   in  all  Fisher 
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stores  today."  That  dependable,  last- 
minute  service  is  one  that  more  than 
pays  off  in  happy-housewife-dividends. 

Coordinated  with  newspapers 

There  is  a  smooth  operating  coordina- 
tion between  the  week's  featured  foods 
as  advertised  in  newsprint  and  on  the 
air.  Holiday  specials,  for  example,  are 
not  a  mere  listing  of  turkey  prices  and 
'place  your  order  now."  The  newspaper 
ad  may  be  a  pictured  dinner  with  a  sug- 
gested menu,  while  on  the  air  are  tips  on 
how  to  make  that  dinner  a  super-special 
event— sometimes  recipes,  sometimes  not. 
It  all  adds  up  to  helpful,  friendly  service. 
As  a  tie-in  with  the  program,  the  sponsor 
has  distributed  recipe  sheets  through  its 
stores  in  Greater  Cleveland  and  North- 
eastern Ohio. 

Now  for  the  program  itself  Artnchair 
Planning  is  a  visit  from  Betty  Brownell 
(Vin  Lindke  in  private  life)  into  the 
kitchens  of  her  listeners.  She  brings  with 
her  a  plan  within  the  realm  of  possibility 
even  though  she  may  take  them  to  Mari- 
kesh,  Africa,  with  a  wonderfully  mouth- 
watering description  of  a  meal  with  a 
sheik.  She  knows  there  isn't  one  chance 
in  a  billion  that  she  or  any  one  of  her 
listeners  will  ever  dine  with  a  sheik  in 
Marikesh— but  there's  not  a  reason  in  the 
world  why  every  single  one  of  them  can't 
taste  the  delights  of  that  same  meal.  And 
that,  you  see,  is  the  plan! 

As  Betty  tells  her  plan  for  the  day  she 
accompanies  herself  on  the  piano  with 
music  keyed  to  the  mood  of  her  picture 
story. 


Merchandising  tie-in 

Five  $5  food  certificates  are  given  each 
week  to  people  who  write  the  best  Arm- 
chair Plans  and  send  them  in  with  their 
favorite  recipes.  There  is  very  little  plug 
for  these  letters.  There  doesn't  need  to 
be.  The  letters  pour  in  to  Betty  Brownell, 
their  friend. 

When  Betty  Brownell  took  off  June  14 
for  the  realization  of  a  few  of  her  own 
armchair  plans,  she  had  completed  380 
consecutive  broadcasts,  and  had  provided 
the  perfect  tie-in  program  for  the  Fisher 
Stores  with  the  friendly  service. 

The  campaign  is  handled  by  Gregory 
and  House,  Inc.,  Cleveland  advertising 
agency,  with  Ruth  S.  Jett  as  account 
executive.    ; 
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bymphony  Orchestra  Bui^ 

Weekly  broadcasts  over  WCFL  principal  element  in  the  public 
relations  plan  for  the  Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Company, 
lend  support  to  firm^s  quasi-public  utilities  character 

EXECUTED  BV:  Earle  iudgin  $  Company,  Chicago 


OUTSTANDING  AMONG  the  country's 
local  broadcasts  is  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  program  sponsored 
by  the  Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. Few  local  shows  enjoy  the  large- 
scale  planning  and  production  efforts 
that  make  these  concerts  possible— few 
local  broadcasts  offer  a  program  that 
rivals  the  best  of  network  shows. 

Outstanding  talent 

Supplementing  the  famous  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  these  broad- 
casts are  guest  artists  of  international 
reputation  whose  special  talents  are  fea- 
tured from  time  to  time.  Such  favorites 
as  Dorothy  Maynor,  William  Kapell, 
Vronsky  and  Babin  and  (on  one  "lighter" 
occasion)  Larry  Adler,  have  been  heard 
on   the   show.   Leading   instrumentalists 


How  another  title  insurance  and  trust 
company  makes  successful  use  of  radio, 
with  quite  a  different  approach,  is  told 
in  the  December,  1946  issue  of  Radio 
Showmanship  Magazine,  p.  412.  It's 
the  story  of  the  Title  Insurance  and 
Trust  Company  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
its  sponsorship  of  Romance  of  the 
Ranchos  over  KNX  for  long-range 
institutional  and  public  relations  pur- 
poses. Half-hour  dramatizations  of 
California  history,  romance  and  ad- 
venture consistently  top  all  local 
Hooper  ratings. 
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from  the  orchestra  itself  often  make 
solo  contribiuions.  Among  the  distin- 
guished conductors  heard  last  season 
were  the  orchestra's  regular  nuisical  di- 
rector, Desire  Defauw,  and  guest  con- 
ductors including  such  musical  guests  as 
Friiz  Busch,  Charles  Muench,  Nicolai 
Malko,  1  auno  Hannikaincn  and  others. 
For  the  1917-48  broadcasts  starling  next 
September,  the  Sxinphony's  new  nuisical 
director,  Arthur  Rodzinski,  will  be  the 
regular  (onducior. 

Definite  advantages  gained 

1  his  radio  program  constitutes  the 
principal  element  in  the  sponsor's  broad 
public  relations  plan.  Sponsorship  of  the 
city's  leading  musical  organization  lends 
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lestige  and  Sells  Trust  Service 


support  to  the  Company's  quasi-public 
utilities  character.  The  broadcasts  pro- 
mote a  feeling  of  friendliness  toward  the 
firm;  they  educate  the  public  in  the  need 
for  guaranteed  real  estate  title  protection 
and  the  value  of  the  Company's  title  serv- 
ices in  general;  they  point  out  the  need 
for  estate  planning,  and,  in  so  doing,  aid 
in  establishing  Chicago  Title  and  Trust 
Company  as  a  leader  in  the  trust  busi- 
ness. 

Warmly  human  approach 

Radio  has  very  distinct  advantages  as 
a  medium  for  advertising  the  sponsor's 
Title  Guarantee  Policy,  used  in  real 
estate  transactions,  and  in  explaining  its 
varied  trust  services.  Generally,  discus- 
sion and  explanation  of  such  services  is 
rightly  considered  dry  and  dull.  How- 
ever, dramatized  commercials,  coming  at 
the  half-way  point  in  the  hour's  broad- 
cast, make  it  possible  to  present  the 
Company's  services  in  an  interesting, 
warmly  human  way.  In  a  way  that  is 
completely  harmonious  with  the  dignity 
of  the  program  as  a  whole,  these  brief 
dramatic  sketches  explain,  in  terms  of 
every  day  living,  how  Chicago  Title  and 
Trust  Company's  Title  Guarantee  Pol- 
icy protects  real  estate  ownership  against 
loss  through  title  flaws,  and  how  the 
Company's  trust  services  safeguard  the 
affairs  of  clients  and  their  heirs. 

When  Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Com- 
pany began  its  participation  in  radio,  the 
plan  was  to  advertise  only  the  Company's 
title  services  as  there  was  some  doubt  as 
to  the  suitability  of  this  medium  to  the 
promotion  of  specialized  trust  services. 
Experience  has  shown,  however,  that 
both  are  equally  well  adapted  to  radio 
advertising. 

Widespread  public  interest 

Outlet  for  the  broadcasts  is  station 
WCFL.  The  concerts  are  heard  on 
Wednesday  evenings  from  eight  to  nine 
throughout  the  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring. 


An  audience  of  approximately  1,000 
gathers  each  week  in  the  Eighth  Street 
Theatre  where  the  broadcasts  originate. 
By  arrangement  with  school  authorities, 
student  groups  from  public  and  paro- 
chial schools  regularly  attend  as  guests 
of  the  sponsor.  Many  more  thousands  of 
Chicago's  music  lovers  hear  these  con- 
certs at  home,  and,  in  turn,  request  tick- 
ets for  the  broadcasts.  The  ever  increas- 
ing number  of  such  requests  indicates 
the  wide  interest  this  program  enjoys. 

In  bringing  Chicago's  own  symphonic 
orchestra  to  the  radio  audience  Chicago 
Title  and  Trust  Company  performs  an 
outstanding  civic  service— and  has  found 
it  an  unusually  effective  advertising  ven- 
ture. 

Earle  Ludgin  &  Company,  Chicago,  is 
the  advertising  agency  handling  these 
broadcasts. 


Other  Advertisers  Also 

Build  Prestige  With 

Symphonic  Music 

sponsor  Station  and  City 

First  National  Bank  WBZ-WBZA,  Boston- 

of  Boston  Springfield,  Mass. 

•  For  the  institution's  first  major  entrance 
into  radio,  it  selected  a  30-minute  concert  con- 
ducted by  Arthur  Fiedler,  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Pops  Orchestra.  Tickets  were  made 
available  at  the  bank,  and  3,000  people  were  in 
attendance  at  each  of  the  Siuiday  afternoon  con- 
certs. Friendliness  and  the  service  motif  were 
stressed  in  commercial  copy  written  in  a  narra- 
tive style.  January,  ip4$,  p.  22 

Sponsor  Station  and  City 

Standard  Oil  Company 

of  California  NBC  Pacific  Coast  Network 

•  As  THE  OLDEST  network  program,  of  symphonic 
and  operatic  music  in  the  United  States,  the 
Standard  Hour  celebrates  its  twenty-first  year 
of  consecutive  performances  on  October  21  of 
this  year.  Entirely  a  public  service  gesture,  only 
opening  and  closing  credit  lines  are  used.  A 
variety  of  Coast  symphony  orchestras  are  fea- 
tured. December,  1943,  p.  406 
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How  a  Gro( 
Traffic  W 


New  twist  performs  A-fold  purpose  for  California  Markets, 
EvansviUe,  lr)d.  grocer,  in  aggressive  WEOA  campaign 


How  A  TELEPHONE  givc-away  show 
creates  store  traffic,  backs-up  news- 
paper promotion,  emphasizes  store  loca- 
tions and  values  and  builds  sustained  lis- 
tener interest  is  illustrated  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Markets,  aggressive  grocery  mer- 
chandiser of  Evansville,  Ind.  Early  in 
the  new  year,  the  California  Markets 
launched  its  Spotlight  Quiz,  Monday 
through  Friday,  5:30-5:45  p.m.  over 
WEOA. 

What  distinguishes  this  series  from  the 
typical  telephone  give-away  show  is  the 
comprehensive  merchandising  plan  be- 
hind it  which  makes  this  substantial 
radio  effort  one  of  the  most  pretentious 
budget  outlays  undertaken  by  Evansville 
grocers. 

The  series  for  California  Markets  in- 
volves (1)  listener  incentive  in  merchan- 
dise rather  than  in  cash,  and  (2)  the  se- 
lections of  the  names  of  those  to  whom 
telephone  calls  arc  made  are  determined 
by  the  listeners  themselves. 

Basic  format 

Each  day,  the  program  producer  makes 
a  pre-program  contact  with  24  Evansville 
women  by  telephone,  with  three  persons 
involved  in  the  selection  of  each  of  eight 
names  to  be  called  on  the  broadcast  that 
afternoon  at  5:30.  The  first  person  called 
is  asked  to  select  a  page  of  the  telephone 
directory;  the  second  person  selects  a 
column  from  that  particular  page,  and 
the  third  person  selects  a  number  from 
that  column.  This  name  then  becomes 
one  of  the  eight  to  be  ielej)honed,  and 
the  process  is  lepeated  until  the  selection 
of  all  eight  names  is  completed. 


On  the  program  itself,  listeners  are 
first  asked  if  they  know  any  of  the  Spot- 
light values  in  the  California  Markets' 
advertisement  appearing  in  that  day's 
newspaper.  If  the  listener  can  repeat  any 
one  of  these  specials,  he  or  she  is  given  a 
merchandise  certificate  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  the  jackpot  question. 

Arrangements  were  completed  with 
VIP  Service  before  the  advent  of  the 
show  to  supply  gifts  in  return  for  com- 
mercial credits  made  during  the  broad- 
casts. Such  items  as  electric  grills,  electric 
irons,  luggage,  insulated  picnic  bags, 
hammered  metal  hostess  trays,  magazine 
subscriptions,  pressure  cookers,  disposal 
cans,  strings  of  pearls,  sets  of  aluminum 
wear,  individual  percolators,  toasters, 
water  pitchers,  men's  and  women's  sports 
wear,  etc.,  have  been  included  among  the 
items  presented  on  the  Spotlight  Quiz. 
Without  cjuestion  the  value  and  desire- 
ability  of  the  merchandise  itself  is  a 
strong  factor  in  building  sustained  lis- 
tener interest,  but  the  entire  burden  of 
building  and  maintaining  audiences  isn't 
left  to  the  merchandise  itself. 

Merchandising  behind  it 

Various  gimmicks  increase  the  value 
of  the  radio  series  for  California  Mar- 
kets, according  to  store  director,  Wilbur 
Schuler. 

(1)  Store  Traffic  The  answer  to  the 
jackpot  cjuestion  asked  of  each  person 
telephoned  during  the  broadcast  is  avail- 
able eadi  day  fiom  any  clerk  at  any  of 
the  (lalilornia  Markets,  in  this  way,  all 
listeners  have  an  opportunity  to  correct- 
ly answer  the  questions  on  the  air  by 
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asking  for  the  answer  to  the  jackpot  ques- 
tion at  one  of  the  stores. 

In  addition,  since  each  jackpot  award 
resiihs  in  a  new  jackpot  question,  the 
flow  of  the  store  traffic  continues  from 
week  to  week.  These  repeated  visits  to 
the  stores  to  learn  the  answer  to  the  jack- 
pot question  develop  shopping  habits 
which  are  conducive  to  increased  busi- 
ness for  the  advertiser. 

(2)  Backstops  newspaper  promotions 
To  increase  interest  in  the  daily  news- 
paper advertisements  of  California  Mar- 
kets, the  sponsor  also  prints  the  answers 
to  these  jackpot  questions  in  its  news- 
paper advertisements.  It's  a  gimmick  that 
helps  focus  public  attention  on  the  spon- 
sor's printed  advertisements,  and  it  stim- 
ulates the  habit  of  looking  for  these  ad- 
vertisements. 

As  an  on-the-air  tie-in,  listeners  who 
can  mention  one  spotliglit  value  in  the 
California  Markets'  advertisement  ap- 
pearing that  day  in  the  ne^vspaper  re- 
ceive a  merchandise  gift  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  answer  the  jackpot  ques- 
tion. Another  habit-forming  gimmick, 
with  emphasis  on  values. 

(3)  Emphasizes  store  locations  Since 
the  merchandise  awarded  to  each  and 
every  winner  is  picked  up  by  the  winner 
at  the  California  Markets'  store  in  that 
listener's  neighborhood,  emphasis  is 
sharply  drawn  on  store  locations. 

(4)  Sustained  listener  interest  Pre- 
program contacts  with  listeners,  24  each 
day,  are  in  themselves  a  method  of  build- 
ing listener  interest,  since  it  represents  a 
total  of  6,240  direct  telephone  calls  in 
behalf  of  the  program  and  its  sponsor  in 
a  12-month  period.  The  fact  that  the 
names  of  each  of  the  persons  who  aided 
in  the  selection  of  the  telephone  numbers 
are  mentioned  on  the  air  is  an  additional 
tune-in  incentive. 


VV^hat  it  adds  up  to  is  a  coordinated  ad- 
vertising campaign  which  demonstrates 
the  importance  of  sJiowmansJiip  in  a 
radio  campaign  in  building  listeners  and 
increasing  sales. 


Other  Gimmicks  Used  by 
Grocers  to  Up  Sales 

sponsor  Station  and  City 

Lucky  Stores  KQW,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

WIFE  SAVER:  To  slimiilate  the  cash-and-carry 
habit,  Lucky  Stores  took  on  sponsorship  of  a  5- 
a-week,  transcribed  series.  To  create  store  traf- 
fic, also  check  station  coverage  against  its  own 
sales  area,  Lucky  Stores  used  a  premium  offer 
with  excellent  results.  Januarj',  ip4j,  p.  5/ 


Station  and  City 


WWSW,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
quiz   show^   originated 


Sponsor 

Thorofarc  Streamlined 
Markets 

TREASURE   HUNT:    A 

from  various  store  locations  to  create  friends 
move  brand  name  merchandise,  did  just  that, 
also  emphasized  store  locations  and  stimulated 
store  traffic.  February,  ip^y,  p.  62 

Sponsor  Station  and  City 

Big  Apple  Super  Market  WJHO,  Opelika,  Ala. 

POLLY  APPLE:  Listeners  send  in  their  names, 
with  drawings  made  on  each  broadcast  for  gro- 
cery merchandise  certificates.  Mail  pull:  splen- 
did. May,  i()47,  p.  171 


Sponsor 

Triangle  Food  Stores, 
Inc. 


Station  and  City 

WSAZ,  Huntington, 
W.Va. 


TRIANGLE  TIME:  To  emphasize  store  loca- 
tions and  to  establish  its  stores  as  shopping  head- 
quarters, Triangle  coordinated  radio  with  news- 
paper promotions.  Listeners  who  find  their 
names  printed  in  a  store-station  audience  pro- 
motion paper  get  free  theatre  tickets.  It  takes  a 
trip  to  one  of  the  Triangle  Stores  to  get  the  tick- 
ets. June,  1947,  p-  205 
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If  it  suggests  editorial  content,  listener  appeal  or  sponsor 
credit,  the  title  of  your  show  is  doing  the  job  it  should 


w 


HiLE  it's  the  program  that  builds 
listeners,  the  importance  of  the 
title  of  that  program  in  building  listen- 
ersers  and  serving  a  variety  of  other  use- 
ful purposes  cannot  be  underestimated. 

For  the  most  part,  (a)  a  title  should  be 
short,  (b)  direct  and  (c)  easily  understood. 
This  combination  of  factors  is  an  aid  to 
listener  memory,  an  element  which  is 
particularly  important  in  connection 
with  a  new  program  offering. 

Beyond  this  general  qualification,  the 
title  of  a  program  may  (1)  suggest  its 
editorial  content,  (2)  indicate  the  type  of 
listener  to  whom  the  program  is  directed, 
and  (3)  constitute  a  subtle  type  of  adver- 
tisement for  the  sponsor. 

(1)  Editorial  content 

The  stage  is  set  by  the  title,  and  the 
listener  continues  to  listen  or  tunes  to 
another  program  on  the  basis  of  what 
type  of  entertainment  the  title  promises 
him.  The  listener  who  enjoys  quiz  shows, 
listener  or  studio  audience  participa- 
tion programs  would  most  certainly  stay 
tuned  to  such  titles  as  Passing  the  Buck, 
Money  For  You,  What's  the  Ansiver?  or 
What  Do  You  Know?  Other  titles  which 
convey  information  of  this  particular 
type  are:  Ask  and  Learn,  Answer  Man, 
and  Are  You  Wise? 

When  it  comes  to  news,  nuisic  or  sports 
broadcasts,  a  title  may  ])crform  a  double 
service,  in  that  it  suggests  one  of  these 
categories  in  general,  but  at  the  same 
time  indicates  the  specific  nature  of  the 
program. 

Music:  Titles  such  as  Harmony  Trail, 
Date  With  Music,  or  Musical  Discoveries 
are  general  in  nature  and  suggest  a  gen- 
eral type  of  musical  entertainment.  On 
the  other  hand.  Band  of  the  Day  or  Battle 


of  the  Bands  indicate  popular  music.  In 
the  same  way,  such  titles  as  Memory  Song 
Man,  Serenade  in  Waltz  Time  or  Album 
of  Familiar  Music  suggest  nostaglic  mu- 
sic. 

A^exvs:  Because  of  the  general  nature 
of  the  most  news  broadcasts,  titles  for 
such  programs  are  usually  general;  Head- 
line Edition,  Highlights  and  Headlines, 
Journal  of  the  Air  or  News  Roiind-Up 
are  illustrative.  More  specific  in  that  they 
indicate  the  special  nature  of  the  news- 
cast, are  such  titles  as  Headlines  in  Re- 
view.  Interpretations  of  the  News,  Ahead 
of  the  Headlines,  Background  of  the 
Nezus  or  Names  in  the  News. 

Sports:  In  sports  we  go  from  such  gen- 
eral titles  as  Sports  Page  of  the  Air,  Sports 
Flash,  Sports  Parade,  Sports  Digest,  Spot- 
light on  Sports,  Sports  Spotlight  or  Sports 
Mirror,  to  titles  which  pre-select  listeners 
who  are  particularly  interested  in  a  spe- 
cific athletic  event.  Baseball  Warm-Up 
or  Dug-out  Intervieios  would  certainly 
catch  the  ear  of  the  baseball  enthusiast. 
Likewise,  whether  it  was  called  Ten  Pin 
Time,  Pin  Patter,  Let's  Go  Botuling,  It's 
a  Strike,  Strikes  and  Spares,  Bowling 
Briefs  or  Alley  Dust,  the  bowler  would 
be  certain  to  listen.  The  same  is  true  of 
Football  Warm-Up  Time,  Gridiron  Gos- 
sip, Hot  Off  the  Gridiron,  Pigskin  Pre- 
vue,  and  Pressbox  Qiiarterback. 

(2)  Suggests  special  listener 
interest  group 

The  most  obvious  title  to  indicate  that 
the  program  in  question  is  intended  for 
a  special  listener  group,  is  that  which  di- 
vides listeners  on  the  basis  of  sex  or  age. 

There  are  programs,  for  example, 
whose  titles  imply  broad  general  interest 
to  all  women,  with  Calling  All  Women, 
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or  Every  Woman's  Hour  indicative. 
1  itles  can  further  narrow  the  audience 
by  clearly  indicating  what  special  inter- 
est the  program  caters  to.  There  is  (a) 
the  appeal  to  the  homemaker  in  such 
titles  as  Homemaker's  Correspondent, 
Homemaker's  Center  or  Homemaker's 
Q_uiz;  (b)  the  appeal  to  mothers  in  par- 
ticular, in  such  titles  as  Mother's  Morn- 
ing Meeting,  and  (c)  the  appeal  to  wom- 
en primarily  interested  in  cooking,  in 
such  titles  as  Kitchen  Klatter,  Calling 
All  Kitchens,  Kitchen  of  the  Air,  Fun 
With  Food  or  Magic  Kitchen. 

It's  a  specific  age  group  which  is  pre- 
selected in  such  titles  as  Teen  O'Clockers, 
Teen  Jamboree,  Hi-Time  Date,  Teen 
Town,  Teen-Age  Time,  Junior  Town, 
Junior  Forum  or  Young  American  Club. 

Quite  aside  from  sex  or  age,  titles  may 
appeal  to  special  interest  groups,  with 
these  groups  composed  on  the  basis  of 
occupations  or  avocations. 

For  example,  such  titles  as  Swap  Shop, 
Air  Exchange,  Trade  Winds  or  Trading 
Post  suggest  editorial  content,  but  in  the 
title.  Farmer's  Exchange,  the  sponsor  is 
slanting  his  program  directly  to  one  par- 
ticular occupational  group.  The  follow- 
ing titles  illustrate  how  editorial  content 
and  appeal  to  a  special  group  may  be 
combined:  Farmefs  Almanac,  Farm 
Family  Circle,  Farm  Digest,  Farm  Jour- 
nal, Farm  Facts  and  Fun,  Farm  Forum, 
Farm  Question  Box,  Farmefs  Special 
and  RED  Review. 

Such  titles  as  Fisherman's  Corner,  Gar- 
den Guide  or  Camera  Club  of  the  Air 
illustrate  titles  which  appeal  to  special 
nterest  groups  on  the  basis  of  personal 
lobbies. 

'3)  Sponsor  advertisement 

The  sponsor's  opportunity  for  sales- 
nanship  isn't  entirely  limited  to  com- 
iiercial  continuity,  as  the  network  ad- 
crtisers  well  know.  Titles  with  gimmick 
ahie  which  contribute  to  sponsor  iden- 
ification  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  titles  that 


suggest  the  product,  and  (2)  titles  that 
suggest  the  brand  or  firm  name. 

To  illustrate  titles  that  suggest  the 
product  or  service:  Compounded  For 
You  definitely  suggests  sponsorship  by  a 
drug  store;  Cracker  Barrel  by  a  cracker 
manufacturer;  Chapel  Echoes  a  mortu- 
ary; Voice  of  Vision  an  optometrist,  and 
Musical  Milkwagon  a  dairy. 

Other  titles  which  apply  to  specific 
business  fields:  (a)  Jewelers  .  .  .  Gems  of 
Melody,  Gems  of  Romance,  Jewels  of 
Entertainment,  and  Treasure  Chest;  (b) 
Women's  Wear  .  .  .  Spotlight  on  Fash- 
ion, Parade  of  Fashion,  Melodies  and 
Fashions,  Fashions  in  Music,  Fashion 
Window,  Fashion  Letter,  Styles  in  Tem- 
po; (c)  Breweries  .  .  .  Tap  Time,  Light 
and  Melloiv,  Mild  and  Mellow,  Tap 
Room  Ballads,  Musical  AHght  Cap, 
What's  Yours?;  (d)  Automobile  dealers 
or  gasolines  .  .  .  Romance  of  the  High^ 
ways.  Highway  Harmony,  License  Quiz; 
(e)  Beauty  Salons  .  .  .  Beauty  Becomes 
You,  Beyond  the  Looking  Glass,  Make- 
up Box,  School  of  Charm;  (f)  Florists 
.  .  .  Bouquets  in  the  Air,  Bouquets  of 
Music,  Language  of  the  Flowers  and  (g) 
Photographers  .  .  .  In  Focus,  Candid 
Capers,  Portraits  in  Music. 

This  gimmick  value  of  titles  is  most 
effective  when  the  brand  or  firm  name 
lends  itself  for  use  in  the  title,  ie.  Star- 
time  for  the  Star  Brewing  Company,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  Hearts  Delighters  for  Hearts 
Delight  Flour  and  Feeds,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.;  Fairteen  Club  for  The  Fair  Store, 
Chicago,  111.;  Carr  Melody  Bakers  for 
Carr-Consolidated  Biscuit  Company,  or 
the  B  &  M  Messenger  for  the  B  &  M  Spe- 
cialty Store,  Peoria,  111. 

Occasionally  a  program  lends  itself  to 
a  title  which  incorporates  all  three  ele- 
ments, but  usually  some  one  element 
must  be  sacrificed  to  achieve  the  proper 
emphasis  in  relation  to  the  program  it- 
self, and  the  sponsor's  purpose  in  the 
broadcast  campaign. 
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WHILE  retailers  have  come  more  and 
more  to  the  opinion  that  consid- 
ered and  consistent  use  o£  radio  repre- 
sents a  productive  advertising  medium, 
how  })est  to  make  effective  use  of  broad- 
cast facilities  is  still  a  moot  point. 

Richter's  Department  Store,  Laredo, 
Texas,  exemplifies  one  successful  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 

Three  generations  ago,  when  August 
C.  Richter  founded  the  store,  he  insti- 
tuted what  was  then  an  imhcard  of  "one 
price  policy"  which  eliminated  what  was 
at  that  time  customary  haggling  between 
customer  and  retailer.  This  consistent 
one  price  policy,  ''Richter's,  El  Precio 
Fijo,"  is  still  a  store  slogan,  and  sons  and 
grandsons  still  carry  on  in  the  same  pro- 
gressive tradition  that  made  the  fnm  a 
leader  three  generations  ago. 

^Ihe  store's  advertising  policies  have 
been  as  progressive  as  its  merchandising, 
and  Richter's  consistent  use  of  radio  for 
both  institutional  and  sales  purposes  ex- 
emj)lifies  this  spirit.  What  adds  even 
more  point  to  iJie  story  is  the  fact  that  the 
facilities  of  KPAB  are  used  to  good  ad- 


ni 
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vantage  not  only  by  the  department  store 
itself,  hut  its  two  leased  departments,  mil- 
linery and  shoes,  are  also  consistent  users 
of  the  broadcast  medium. 

Radio  for  the  store  itself 

(Program  Selection)  Richter's  has  used 
programs  in  combination  with  spot  an- 
noinicements  to  achieve  maximum  sales 
and  institutional  value,  and  since  KPAB 
became  a  Mutual  affiliate,  Richter's  has 
consistently  sponsored  a  network  co- 
operative program. 

During  the  war  years,  the  urgency  of 
world  events  prompted  it  to  buy  a  15- 
minute  co-operative  new^scast.  Its  current 
netw^ork  co-operative  show  is  Kate  Smith 
Speaks  w^hich  made  its  debut  on  Jmie  23, 
with  Carlos  Richter  and  brother  J.  James 
Richter,  co-owners  of  the  store,  backing 
up  the  new  offering  w^ith  such  pre-broad- 
cast  promotions  as  spot  announcements 
and  a  store  window  display  featuring 
copies  of  Kate  Smith's  autobiography, 
pictures  and  time-and-station  data. 

In  addition  to  sponsorship  of  network 
co-operatives,  Richter's  has  supplement- 
ed this  schedule  with  niunerous  spot  an- 
nouncement campaigns  to  highlight  sales. 
Special  "beamed"  15-minute  local  and 
transcribed  shows  are  also  used,  along 
with  seasonal  promotions. 

For  example,  as  a  seasonal  promotion, 
Richter's  installed  a  Santa  Claus  in  the 
store  last  Christmas,   and  his  conveisa- 
tions  with  the  children  were  broadcast 
over  KPAB  every  day  for  the  month  pre- 
ceding Christmas.   The   thing   that  dis-l 
tinguished  this  Christmas   feature  from 
the  usual  Santa  C^laus  broadcast  jironio 
lions  was  the  fact  that  this  was  a  bilin 
gual  Santa  Claus.  It  was  an  innovatioi 
which   met    with    inunediate   listener  re 
spouse,    in    that    a    large    proportion   ol 
Laredo  people  speak  both  English  and 
Spanish,  and  Richter's,  located  as  it  ii 
on  the  border,  also  ])ulls  many  of  its  cus 
tomers  from  the  Mexican  side. 

(Commercial    Continuity)     Richter 


RADIO     SHOWM  ANSH  IE 


\ 


re  Departmentalizes  Radio 


Richter's,  Laredo,  Tex.,  combines  institutional  and  departmentalized  approach, 
with  separate  KPAB  campaigns  to  promote  its  two  leased  store  departments 


commercial  continuity,  developed  by 
KPAB's  continuity  department,  falls  in- 
to uvo  categories.  On  the  institutional 
side,  such  slogans  as  "Richter's,  Laredo's 
leading  department  store,"  or  ''Richtefs, 
Serving  Two  Nations"  build  good  will 
on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

Richter's  also  uses  departmentalized 
radio,  playing  up  departmental  features, 
one  department  at  a  time.  Commercials 
on  transcribed  or  local  shows  employ  the 
"beamed"  technicpie.  Spot  announce- 
ments are  written  for  direct  sales  appeal. 

Radio  for  shoes  and  millinery 

Both  of  the  leased  departments  make 
(onsistent  use  of  radio  advertising,  with 
I  he  millinery  department  concentrating 
largely  on  spot  announcements. 

One  distinguishing  feature  in  connec- 
tion with  radio  for  the  shoe  department 
is  that  a  single  radio  program  is  used  to 


promote  three  different  stores.  Sam  Sul- 
livan, head  of  Richter's  shoe  department, 
not  only  has  leased  Richter's  shoe  depart- 
ment, but  he  also  owns  the  Scooti  Shoe 
Store  and  is  completing  plans  for  open- 
ing another  retail  outlet. 

AV^hat  he  set  out  to  do  was  to  adxertise 
all  three  on  a  single  program,  and  to  this 
end,  he  now  sponsors  Meet  the  Press,  a 
half-hour  Mutual  co-operative  show 
broadcast  once  weekly,  which  is  coordi- 
nated with  extensive  use  of  newspaper 
advertising. 

To  lend  a  personal  touch  to  the  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Sulli\an  occasionally  appears 
on  the  program,  and  on  such  occasions, 
uses  the  commercial  time  in  friendly  talks 
to  listeners. 

Throughout  its  radio  activities,  Rich- 
ter's has  worked  in  close  cooperation  ^vith 
Mrs.  Doane  Chapman,  KPAB's  general 
manager. 


i 


J.  James  Richter  (left)  and  brother, 
Carlos  Richter,  co-owners  of  the  Laredo 
department  store,  believe  in  consistent, 
planned  use  of  radio  both  for  institu- 
tional and  direct  sales  values.  They 
practice  what  they  preach  with  a  varied 
schedule. 


> 


Another  disciple  of  the  broadcast  me- 
dium is  Sam  Sullivan,  who  coordinates 
radio  with  a  heavy  schedule  of  news- 
paper advertising.  Richter's  shoe  de- 
partment is  leased  to  him,  and  the 
radio  effort  is  in  support  of  this  de- 
partment and  two  other  shoe  stores 
which  he  owns. 
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rlow  to  Produce  Sales 
on  Small  Radio  Budget 

One  daily  spot  announcement  hunches  new  business  firm,  with 
two  additional  spots  added  to  schedule  on  basis  of  dollars 
in  the  cash  register  for  Shoemaker  Appliance  Co,,  Shenandoah 


WHEN  AN  ADVERTISER  in  a  highly  com- 
petitive field  such  as  the  appliance 
market  allocates  most  all  of  his  1947  ad- 
vertising budget  to  radio,  it's  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  advertiser's  previous 
experience  with  the  medium  has  been 
extremely  productive  in  terms  of  sales 
and  good  will. 

The  advertiser  is  the  Shoemaker  Ap- 
pliance Company.  The  station  is  KFNF, 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

The  story  begins  in  1942  when  Don 
Shoemaker  was  general  manager  of  Mc- 
Michaels  Firestone  Farm  and  Home  Ap- 
pliance Store  in  Shenandoah.  Over  a 
period  of  four  years,  McMichaels  used 
two  spot  announcements  daily  on  KFNF. 
Results  were  consistent  and  cumulative 
...  so  cumulative  that  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year,  McMichaels  business  had  in- 
creased several  hundred  per  cent  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  its  radio  campaign. 

When  Don  Shoemaker  opened  his  own 
appliance  store  late  in  the  Fall  of  1946, 
he  was  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  over  a  dozen  appliance  stores  in 
Shenandoah,  To  make  a  success  of  the 
venture,  in  what  was  an  unusually  com- 
petitive market,  what  was  needed  was  an 
advertising  medium  that  would  do  the 
most  effective  and  complete  selling  job 
in  the  rural  and  regional  market  around 
Shenandoah.  Previous  experience  had 
convinced  him  of  radio  effectiveness. 

At  the  outset.  Shoemaker  Appliance 
used  a  ])articipating  spot  announcement 
on  KFNF's  morning  homemaker  pro- 
gram. Because  of  outstanding  results,  this 
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schedule  was  expanded  to  include  two' 
more  daily  spot  announcements,  one  ini 
the  early  morning  and  the  other  in  the 
early  evening. 

On  the  basis  of  dollars  in  the  cash  reg- 
ister, Mr.  Shoemaker  regards  this  adver- 
tising schedule  as  an  essential  factor  in 
his  business  success. 


How  Others  in  This  Field 
Use  Radio  for  Sales 

sponsor  City  and  Station 

Van's  Modern  Appliances  WRRN,  Warren,  Ohio 

TRADING  POST:  A  daily  schedule,  with  em 
pliasis  on  service  is  this  advertiser's  method  of 
meeting  post-war  competition.  Commercial  era 
phasis  is  on  the  service  angle. 

Jime,  ip47,  p.  20$ 


Sponsor 

Servant's  Appliance 
Store 


Cit\  and  Station 

KROW,  San  Francisco- 
Oakland,   Calif. 


LONGHORN  JOE'S  WESTERN  RANGERS:  A 

half-hour  of  Western  music,  six  days  a  week,  with 
emphasis  during  the  war  years  on  good  will. 

June,  ip^6,  p.  210 


Spojisor  City  and  Station 

Modern  Radio  Service  WOC,  Davenport,  la. 

1  |2()  MELODY  LANE:  Cream  Sunday  afternoon 
time,  intended  primarily  for  the  j)romotion  of 
electrical  appliances,  even  at  a  time  when  such 
merchandise  was  not  generally  availahle.  Spon- 
sorship was  for  good  will  and  future  sales. 

April,  Tp^6,  p.  i^) 


RADIO     SHOWMANSHIP 


A  Pledge  to  Mr  Sponsor 


Programs  and  sermces  to  buM  \\ster\ers,  fenoiolec/ge  o^  sponsor's 

problems  and  a  sincere  desire  to  produce  results  keynotes  local 

station  says  NORMAN  A.  GITTLESOK  WGKV  sales  promotion  manager 


There's  a  lot  of  talk  of  comparative 
value  of  media.  Naturally,  we're  sold 
on  radio.  And  it's  our  business  to  make 
the  advertiser  as  enthusiastic  as  we  are. 

Right  from  the  start  we  realize  one 
thing,  and  we  want  our  advertisers  to 
know  that  we  realize  it.  There's  only  one 
reason  for  any  advertiser  to  spend  good 
money  for  advertising  .  .  .  and  that's  to 
help  him  do  a  better  job  of  merchandis- 
ing with  his  clients  and  prospects.  Unless 
advertising  contributes  in  some  way  to 
the  success  of  his  business,  he's  wasting 
his  money.  And  that  applies  to  all  media, 
not  only  to  radio. 

What  it  takes  to  achieve  success  with 
the  broadcast  medium  is  a  combination 
of  factors,  but  it's  essential  that  (1)  the 
advertiser  has  a  saleable  product  and  (2) 
that  he  does  his  part  to  make  that  broad- 
cast campaign  a  success. 

It  adds  up  to  one  thing.  The  advertiser 
and  the  time  salesman  have  to  work  to- 
gether in  mapping  out  a  sales  campaign 
for  a  product,  a  store  or  a  service. 

This  very  fact  puts  a  terrific  responsi- 
bility on  the  time  salesman.  He's  got  to 
know  radio,  and  it's  essential  that  he  has 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sponsor's 
business. 

In  combination,  the  sponsor  and  the 
time  salesman,  have  one  responsibility 
that  is  jointly  shared.  That  is  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  listener.  If  listeners  are 
satisfied,  the  sponsor  is  almost  certain  to 
be,  because  listener's  are  the  stuff  from 
which  sales  are  made. 

How  this  works  in  practice  is  illus- 
trated by  our  experiences  here  at  WGKV. 
It's  a  small  station  .  .  .  250  watts.  All  of 
us  work  together,  and  we  all  realize  that 


sales  and  programming  go  hand  in  hand. 
We  feel  that  radio  is  not  the  only  type  of 
advertising  that  will  do  a  good  job,  and 
it's  the  job  of  the  entire  staff,  both  in  sales 
and  programming,  to  see  that  we  main- 
tain a  listening  audience  that  represents 
a  key  market  for  our  advertisers. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1946  Charleston, 
W.  Va.  had  an  influx  of  new  radio  sta- 
tions, and  instead  of  the  two  that  had 
been  here,  there  were  five  stations  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year.  Here  was  one  of  the 
toughest  problems  that  any  station  could 
run  up  against. 

It  meant  conference  after  conference 
.  .  .  management,  directors,  announcers, 
office  personnel  down  to  the  last  man  and 
girl.  Certain  things  crystallized  in  those 
conferences,  among  them  the  fact  that 
we  were  to  mind  our  own  business,  never 
knock  the  other  guy,  and  build  up  all 
the  good  will  possible. 

With  that  established,  we  didn't  set 
up  any  fancy  advertising  budgets,  but  we 
saw  to  it  that  our  sponsors  were  satisfied 
in  terms  of  programs  and  service.  The  re- 
sult was  that  wc  sold  more  time  than  had 
ever  been  sold  before  ...  in  fact,  with 
allowances  for  public  service,  good  will 
programs,  churches,  etc.,  we  reached  the 
saturation  point. 

We're  convinced  that  this  formula 
works.  In  April,  four  of  the  local  stations 
sponsored  a  Robert  S.  Conlan  and  Asso- 
ciates survey.  WGKV  came  out  on  top 
.  .  .  more  listeners  than  any  other  station, 
in  spite  of  competition  from  5,000  and 
1,000  watt  stations.  That's  all  the  incen- 
tive we  need  .  .  .  we're  working  harder 
than  ever! 
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t's  Better  Established 


Pardon  us  for  pomting  with  pride  to  these  excerpts  from  a  few 
of  our  many  hundreds  of  letters  from  enthusiastic  broadcasters 


Here's  what  we  mean  when  we  talk  about  reader  interest  and  loyalty.  Sta- 
tion and  commercial  managers  .  .  .  program  directors  .  .  .  account  executives 
.  .  .  from  all  of  them  come  expressions  of  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for 
Radio  Showmanship  Magazine  and  its  contribution  to  the  successful  use 
of  radio  for  local  and  regional  advertisers. 

We  appreciate  the  compliments  and  ivelcome  the  opportunity  for  serv- 
ice to  radio  and  its  advertisers. 


.  .  .  We  have  just  discovered 
Radio  Showmanship,  and  we  are 
wondering  what  we've  been  doing 
without  it  all  these  years.  As  an 
idea  digest  to  assist  us  in  plan- 
ning programs  and  in  servicing 
our  accounts,  we  feel  that  Radio 
Showmanship   is   a   must. 

Gerry  Karlton 
KGCX   Radio   Station 
Williston,   No.   Dak. 


.  .  .  We  feel  that  Radio  Show- 
manship fills  a  very  much  needed 
spot  in  the  radio  picture,  and  hope 
to  see  it  continue  for  many  years 
to   come. 

N.  W.  Brandon 
Assistant   Manager 
WSAV  Radio  Station 
Savannah,  Ga. 


.  .  .  Would  it  be  possible  to  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  your  August,  1945 
issue?  Incidentally,  you  are  doing 
a  swell  job.  Best  wishes  for  your 
continued   success. 

Mark  L.  Haas 
Director    Public    Relations 
WJR  Radio  Station 
Detroit,    Mich. 


.  .  .  Your  first  issue  in  our  current 
subscription  has  just  arrived.  We 
feel  that  much  value  can  be  gained 
from  its  contents  and  we  congratu- 
late your  editorial  staff. 

Phil    A.   Reilly 
Account  Executive 
KIRO    Radio  Station 
Seattle,  Wash. 


.  .  .  Enclosed  is  my  check  to  cov- 
er a  year's  subscription  to  Radio 
Showmanship.  This  magazine  is 
an  excellent  help  to  me  as  a  time 
salesman  and  I  enjoy  it  very  much. 

Paul    R.   Davis 
WNOX  Radio  Station 
Knoxville,   Tenn. 


.  .  .  Please  enter  our  subscription 
for  four  copies,  beginning  with 
the  current  issue.  I  have  read  the 
last  two  issues  of  Radio  Showman- 
ship very  carefully  and  believe 
your  straightforward  presentation 
of  problems  and  solutions  is  the 
very  thing  needed  in  this  market. 

Randall    McCarrell 
Commercial    Manager 
KXRJ   Radio  Station 
Russellville,    Ark. 


.  .  .  Our  Topeka  sales  represen- 
tative is  making  plenty  of  good 
use  of  Radio  Showmanship  and 
he  finds  its  contents  are  proving 
helpful  in  many  ways. 

John  P.  Bondeson 
Promotion    Director 
WREN   Radio  Station 
Lawrence,   Ka. 


.  .  .  We  need  help  in  selling  ad- 
vertisers and  in  keeping  them  sold. 
That's  why  your  little  magazine 
caught  my  eye.  Most  of  the  mate- 
rial that  crosses  our  desk  isn't  of 
any  great  assistance,  but  Radio 
Showmanship  comes  across  with 
the  needed  stuff  for  the  sponsor 
and   for  the  time  salesman. 

Norman  A.  Gittleson 
Sales  Promotion   Manager 
WGKV  Radio  Station 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 


.  .  .  Your  magazine  is  well  read! 
here,  and  speaking  for  myself,* 
I  have  received  a  good  deal  of 
helpful    information    frotn   it. 

Howard  G.   Bill 
Account   Executive 
WMBD   Radio  Station 
Peoria,   111. 
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RADIO     SHOWMANSHIP 


th  a  Good  Testimonial. 


/ 


.  .  .  Radio  Showmanship  is  excel- 
lent. You  are  to  be  complimented 
in  every  way  for  the  very  great 
service  you  have  done  and  are 
doing  for  both  the  local  and  the 
regional  advertiser  and  for  the  lis- 
tening audience. 

W.  J.  Phillips,  Jr. 
Promotion  Manager 
WHKK  Radio  Station 
Akron,  Ohio 


.  .  .  Radio  station  promotional 
material  such  as  Radio  Showman- 
ship is  certainly  scarce,  and  the 
excellent  editorial  and  printing 
job  that  you  are  doing  deserves  a 
world  of  success. 

John  Carey 
Sales  Manager 
WIND   Radio  Station 
Chicago,    111. 


.  .  .  Your  magazine  has  given  me 
a  good  deal  of  pleasure  along 
with  help  in  planning  new  pro- 
grams and   promotions. 

John  Griswold 
Program    Director 
KVOS    Radio   Station 
Bellingham,  Wash. 


.  .  .  Your  magazine  deserves  a 
vote  of  praise.  I  am  a  constant 
reader  of  our  station's  floating 
copies.  Please  enter  my  personal 
subscription. 

Don  L.  Chapin 
Account    Executive 
WMOH   Radio  Station 
Hamilton,  Ohio 


.  .  .  Please  enter  my  subscription, 
and  send  information  on  back 
copies  to  complete  my  files.  I 
would  also  like  a  magazine  file 
binder.  Your  magazine  is  splendid 
and  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  issues  I  have  read  at  the  sta- 
tion. 

Edward   Skogman 

Omaha,  Nebr. 


.  .  .  Either  I  did  not  get  my  last 
November,  this  March  and  April 
copies  of  Radio  Showmanship,  or 
they  went  astray  .  .  .  which  ap- 
pears fairly  unlikely,  because  I 
always  put  them  in  the  file  bind- 
ers quickly  to  keep  scavengers 
from  glomming  on  to  them  for 
take  home  interest.  Please  send 
the  missing  issues  if  they  are  avail- 
able. 

Lambert  B.  Beeuwkes 

General  Manager 

WROV  Radio  Station 

Roanoke,  Va. 


.  .  .  You  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  outstanding  contribution 
you  are  making  to  the  Radio  in- 
dustry. In  particular,  I  want  to 
compliment  you  on  your  very  fine 
May  issue.  I  think  that  it  was  one 
of  the  best  issues  I  have  seen  on 
the  market   today. 

Station   Manager 
WHOB  Radio  Station 
Gardner,   Mass. 


.  .  .  May  we  congratulate  you  on 
operating  a  really  progressive 
radio  publication! 

H.   C.   Burwell 
Commercial   Manager 
WMBS  Radio  Station 
Uniontown,    Pa. 


.  .  .  We  would  appreciate  receiv- 
ing one  each  of  as  many  back 
copies  as  you  may  be  able  to  fur- 
nish us. 

T.  A.  Lanes 
Program  Director 
De  Kalb  Sound  Studios 
De  Kalb,  111. 


.  .  .  We  have  compiled  a  large 
scrap  book,  indexed  according  to 
types  of  business,  to  contain  all 
the  articles  that  have  appeared  in 
Radio  Showmanship  since  its  first 
issue.  This  is  to  be  used  by  our 
salesmen  when  it  is  thought  that 
experience  stories  might  be  useful 
in  connection  with  our  advertisers. 
It  certainly  presents  an  imposing 
array  of  material  for  advertisers 
and  for  all  who  are  boosters  for 
radio. 

W.  E.  Wagstaflf 
General   Manager 
KIDO   Radio   Station 
Boise,  Idaho 


...  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  a  real  magazine  that,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  is  one  great  big 
help  in  selling  radio  time. 

D.  M.  Brown 
Commercial     Department 
WLAK  Radio  Station 
Lakeland,  Fla. 


...  I  feel  that  your  magazine 
fills  a  very  definite  need  in  the 
broadcasting  industry. 

P.  G.  Scwell 

Manager 

WFLZ  Radio  Station 

Florence,   So.   Car. 


.  .  .  I'd  like  to  compliment  you  on 
Radio  Showmanship.  It  is  attrac- 
tive and  serves  a  need.  I  wish  you 
lots  of  luck. 

Geth  Osborn 
KVOO  Radio  Station 
Tulsa,  Okla. 


.  .  ,  You  have  a  splendid  maga- 
zine. I  wouldn't  want  to  be  with- 
out it. 

Mary  S.  Barber 
KOPP  Radio  Station 
Ogden,  Utajj 
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AIRING 

THE  NEW 


New  radio  programs  worth  reading 
about.    No    result    figures    as    yet. 


Farm  Supplies 

HONEY  TIME  To  convert  Iowa  farmers  to 
farm  bee-keepers  and  to  sell  the  idea  of 
honey  as  a  delicious  and  nutritious  food, 
the  C.  R.  Corey  Bee  Company  presents  a 
Sunday  quarter-hour  of  semi-light  classi- 
cal music  for  KSIB  listeners. 

With  this  two-fold  objective,  Corey  set 
out  first  to  remove  many  of  the  miscon- 
ceptions held  by  farmers  about  the  care 
of  bees.  In  this  manner,  the  sponsor 
hoped  to  interest  more  farmers  in  keep- 
ing colonies  of  Corey  bees  on  a  share 
basis.  In  addition  to  launching  this  cam- 
paign to  expand  honey  production,  the 
sponsor  wanted  to  make  the  general  pub- 
lic more  aware  of  Happy  Maid  pure 
honey,  during  the  honey  season. 

Because  the  program  was  beamed  both 
to  the  producer  and  to  the  consumer, 
time  selection  was  a  compromise,  with 
Sunday  afternoon  chosen  because  of  the 
general  character  of  the  listening  audi- 
ence. A  modest  advertising  appropriation 
for  radio  which  allowed  for  only  one 
broadcast  a  week  for  this  new-to-radio 
account  further  indicated  that  Sunday 
time  was  a  best  buy. 

Music  for  the  progiam  follows  the 
Gershwin,  Kern,  Romberg  type,  and  the 
entire  1 : 00-2: 00  p.m.  strip  consists  of  sim- 
ilar programs,  giving  Honey  Time  the 
advantage  of  the  last  quarter-hour  of  this 
strip  of  mood  listening. 

Commercials  are  of  the  educational 
type,  starting  with  a  significant  but  little- 
known  fact  about  the  honey  bee  or  its 
product.  Recurrent  themes  in  all  copy: 
ease  of  caring  for  a  bee  colony,  value  of 
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the  honey  bee  as  a  pollenizer,  and  the 
value  of  honey  as  a  food. 

AIRFAX:    First  Broadcast:   March   30,    1947. 
Broadcast  Schedule:   Sunday,   1:45-2:00  p.m. 
Preceded  By:   Music. 
Followed  By:   Local  Amateur  Talent. 
Station:   KSIB,  Creston,  la. 
Power:    1000  watts. 
Population:   8,033. 

COMMENT:  Here's  another  example  of 
the  flexibility  inherent  in  broadcast  ad- 
vertising. During  the  peak  sales  season, 
the  advertiser  here  will  reap  the  benefit 
from  its  year-round  campaign.  To  make 
the  most  of  the  peak  sales  season,  all  that 
is  required  is  a  change  of  copy  angles. 


Ice  Creams 

FAVORITE  STORY  One  of  the  first  local  ad- 
vertisers to  take  advantage  of  big-name 
network  quality  dramatic  shows,  Phila- 
delphia Dairy  Products  was  quick  to  sign 
on  the  dotted  line  for  Favorite  Story, 
new  transcribed  feature  produced  by  the 
Frederick  W.  Ziv  Company.  Contract  was 
for  52  weeks,  with  the  series  aired  over 
WFIL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Programs  feature  Ronald  Colman  eith- 
er as  the  lead  actor,  or  the  narrator  in 
dramatizations  of  great  works  of  litera- 
ture. Each  story  is  selected  by  a  famous 
personality. 

To  promote  the  new  series,  WFIL 
used  local  magazine  and  newspaper  ad- 
vertising, courtesy  announcements,  car 
cards,  postage  meter  announcements  for 
outgoing  mail,  teleflash  outdoor  adver- 
tising, a  lobby  display  and  window 
streamers  in  Dolly  Madison  Ice  Cream 
retail  stores.  Commercials  promote  Dolly 
Madison  Ice  Cream. 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:  June  8,   1947. 

Broadcast  Schedule:   Sunday,   5:00-5:30  p.m. 

Preceded  By:   Lee  Sweetland  Show. 

Followed  By:    Counterspy. 

Sponsor:   Philadelphia  Dairy  Products. 

Station:  WFIL,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ^ 

Agency:  Adrian  Bauer  Adv.  Agcy. 

Producer:   Frederic  W.  Ziv  Company.  ^ 

COMMENT:  Big-name  talent  in  a  produc- 
lioii  of  network  calibre  is  a  combination 
that  has  quick  starting  power  in  terms  of 
building  audiences,  and  it  certainly  has 
what  it  takes  to  sustain  interest. 
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Public  Utilities 

WOMAN'S  WORLD  There's  more  to  a 
Wornafi's  ]Vorld  than  homemaking,  and 
on  this  theory  Tulsa,  Okla.  women  are 
kept  posted  on  civic  and  community  re- 
sponsibilities, current  events  and  inter- 
national problems  in  addition  to  home- 
making  techniques.  Julie  Benell  speaks 
for  and  to  the  distaff  side  over  KVOO 
and  AVKY. 

The  program  originated  in  the  war 
years  over  \VKY,  Oklahoma  City,  as 
Women  Commandos  in  the  garb  of  an 
information  service  to  Oklahoma  wom- 
en. Commercials  for  the  sponsoring  Okla- 
homa Natural  Gas  Corporation  were 
kept  to  a  minimum,  with  good  will  the 
sponsor's  main  purpose  in  presenting 
the  feature. 

\Vhen  KVOO  time  became  available 
in  1946,  it  was  added  to  the  Okla- 
homa Natural  Gas  Corporation  sched- 
ule to  afford  greater  Southwest  coverage, 
and  Women  Commandos  then  became 
Woman's  World.  A  service  to  war  brides 
was  one  of  its  first  good  deeds;  they  were 
invited  to  make  transcriptions  to  be 
shipped  abroad  so  that  their  families 
could  hear  about  their  lives  in  America. 
Christmas  time  launched  a  crippled  chil- 
dren's toy  campaign.  A  campaign  to  give 
personal  assistance  to  needy  families  in 
Europe,  through  arrangement  ^vith  Fos- 
ter Parents,  Inc.  diew  responses  from  53 
people  on  the  first  announcement.  Names 
of  listeners  willing  to  "adopt"  European 
families  are  announced  on  the  air. 

Remote  broadcasts  from  industrial 
plants  which  are  heavy  users  of  natural 
gas,  have  also  been  included  in  the  pro- 
gram format. 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:  September  30,   1946. 

Broadcast   Schedule:    Monday  through   Friday,    11:30- 

11:45   a.m. 

Preceded  By:  Lewis  Meyer. 

Follorved  By:  The  Westerners. 

Sponsor:   Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Co. 

Station:  KVOO,  Tulsa,  Okla.-WKY,  Oklahoma  City. 

COMMENT:  Here's  another  bit  of  evidence 
of  sincere  public  service  rendered  by  ad- 
vertisers. Service  is  no  less  service  when 
it's  sponsored,  and  in  most  cases,  oppor- 
tunity for  service  is  broadened  when  it 
is  rendered  on  a  sponsored  basis. 


Sustaiiiiiiy 

SHORT  CASTS  AND  WING  SHOTS  While 
Short  Casts  and  Wini!^  Shots  may  mean 
little  to  the  uninitiated,  the  words  mean 
plenty  to  the  shotgunncr  or  angler,  to 
whom  the  KVOO,  Tulsa,  Okla.  series  is 
slanted.  Hunting  and  fishing  reports, 
outdoor  yarns  and  news  of  conservation 
organizations  and  their  activities  arc  fea- 
tured on  the  quarter-hour  series.  Serious 
purpose  behind  the  weekly  feature:  to 
educate  the  conservationist  to  advances 
in  wildlife  management,  to  point  up 
wildlife  needs  and  to  focus  attention  on 
legislation  affecting  outdoor  pursuits. 

While  the  show  is  directed  at  a  special- 
ized audience,  therefore  does  not  expect 
a  high  listener  rating,  the  sportsmen  have 
taken  it  to  their  hearts.  Mail  tabulations 
for  May  turned  up  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram ranked  fifth  among  all  programs 
receiving  mail  at  KVOO.  Only  shows  out- 
ranking it  were  on  either  five  or  six  times 
weekly.  What  makes  its  showing  all  the 
more  significant  is  the  fact  that  not  a 
single  mail  pull  plug  was  used  during 
that  month. 

Writer  and  commentator  is  KVOO's 
outdoor  editor.  Bud  Jackson,  a  sports- 
man and  conservationist  whose  activities 
include  authorship  of  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject in  outdoor  magazines,  and  a  syndi- 
cated newspaper  column  under  the  same 
title  as  the  program  appears  weekly  in 
26  southwestern  newspapers. 

Tie-in  with  conservation  group  is  an 
Isaak  Walton  League  Chapter-of-the-Air, 
with  membership  limited  to  fans  of  the 
show. 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:  February,  1941. 

Broadcast  Schedule:  Thursday,  9:15-9:30  p.m. 
Preceded  By:  Chesterfield  Supper  Club. 
Followed  By:  Frances  Langford. 
Station:  KVOO,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

COMMENT:  Mail  pull  here  gives  special 
emphasis  to  the  fact  that  progiams  di- 
rected toward  a  specialized  audience  have 
a  definite  place  in  broadcasting,  either 
on  a  sustaining  or  a  sponsored  basis. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  advertiser 
whose  product  appeals  to  a  specialized 
group,  the  important  thing  is  not  how 
large  an  audience  his  program  reaches 
but  how  effectively  he  reaches  that  spe- 
cialized audience,  and  with  what  result. 
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JOBNNY 
ON  THE  SPOT 


News,  reviews  and  tips  on  spot 
announcements  in  this  column. 


Grocery  Products 

HAP- PEA  Anyone  driving  north  or  south 
on  Highway  101  in  California  becomes 
familiar  with  the  Andersen  pea  splitters, 
Hap-pea  and  Pea-wee,  comical  characters 
who  personify  the  Valley  Inn,  Bueltton, 
Calif.,  "The  Original  home  of  Green 
Split  Pea  Soup."  The  comical  characters 
are  also  on  the  green  and  white  package 
of  Andersen's  Green  Split  Pea  Soup 
Fro/en,  no\v  being  sold  through  giocery 
outlets  throughout  the  West  Coast. 

First  marketed  in  a  tri-county  area, 
consumer  acceptance  was  such  that  radio 
and  newspapers  were  used  to  introduce 
Green  Split  Pea  Soup  Frozen  in  the  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  area. 

Attention  getting  spot  announcements 
were  used  on  KFI,  KMPC,  KHJ,  KGFJ, 
KFvVB  and  KLAC,  with  a  30-minute 
program  of  transcribed  music  used  five 
times  weekly  on  KFAC  to  round  oiu  the 
schedule. 

Results  were  such  that  once  more,  I  lie 
distribution  area  was  enlarged,  and  mid- 
dle western  and  eastern  markets  are  now 
receiving  shipments  of  the  product. 
Agency:  Makelim  Associates. 


Milling 

SIFTED  THROUGH  SILK  How  spot  an- 
nouncements pi()\  ide  the  basis  for  a  suc- 
cessful radio  cam})aign  for  the  regional 
advertiser  is  illustrated  by  the  Valley 
City  Milling  Company,  Portland,  Mich., 
whose  use  ol  radio  extends  into  both 
northern  and  soullieni  markets. 

A  few  years  ago,  Valley  City,  millers 


of  Rowena  flour,  food  and  feed  products, 
made  its  first  experimental  use  of  broad- 
cast advertising.  Today,  this  63-year  old 
mill  is  a  consistent  user  of  the  radio 
medium,  and  dealers  are  enthusiastic 
over  the  constancy  with  which  radio  is 
selling  Valley  City  prodticts  for  them. 

The  secret  of  its  success  is  in  the  use  of 
straight  selling  commercials  which  play 
up  established  slogans.  Comments  Fran- 
cis K.  Glew,  president  of  the  Francis  K. 
Clew  Advertising  Agency,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.:  "Our  radio  hits  hard  with 
selling  stuff.  No  dramatics— just  telling 
about  the  product." 

Spots  designed  to  catch  the  ear  of  both 
the  young  and  of  the  experienced  house- 
wife with  timely,  informative  messages 
plav  up  the  "Sifted  through  Silk"  slogan, 
and  "The  Flour  the  Best  Cooks  Use."  In 
Michigan,  the  flour  is  marketed  as  En- 
riched Lily  White  Flotir.  In  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Alabama  Enriched  Roller 
Champion  is  the  flour  product.  But  the 
basic  approach  in  the  50-  and  lOO-word 
announcements  is  the  same. 

Stressed  is  flavor,  nourishment  and  the 
easy-baking  qualities,  with  bakability  the 
fiotir  theme. 

Announcements  are  carried  on  the  fol- 
lowing North  Carolina  stations:  WGTC, 
Greenville;  WRRF,  Washington,  and 
WEED,  Rocky  Mount.  Michigan  stations 
carrying  spot  announcements  for  Valley 
City  include  A\X)OD,  Grand  Rapids; 
AVJIM,  Lansing  and  \VTCM,  Traverse 
City. 

Says  adman  Glew:  "In  the  southeast- 
ern states  Roller  Champion  Flour  has 
become  a  prime  favorite  for  which  radio 
can  (laim  some  of  the  sales  promotional 
credit."  1  ie-in  whi(  h  has  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  wholesalers:  air  mention  for 
each  of  them  on  a  regular  schedule. 

While  only  the  flour  is  featured  in  the 
southern  market,  in  Michigan,  Valley 
Cj'ty  Milling  on-the-air  products  include 
flour,  and  Rowena  pancake  mix,  dog 
diets,  poultry  and  dairy  feeds.  In  Dog 
Diets  promotions,  the  slogan,  "Dogs 
W-A-G  for  Rowena"  featured  in  na- 
tional advertising,  is  the  key  to  the  radio 
commercials.  Digestibility  is  the  dog  diets 
hinge. 
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Participating 

KILROY  A  campaign  for  six  Salt  Lake 
Cny,  Utah,  advertisers  that  was  biiih  on 
a  schedule  of  spot  announcements  daily 
and  a  morning  quarter-hour  program 
put  all  of  Salt  Lake  City  on  their  toes. 
Kilroy  began  his  adventures  carrying  $25 
in  cash,  and  listeners  were  told  that 
Kilroy  would  visit  certain  locations  in 
the  downtown  area.  The  person  who 
identified  him  would  receive  the  cash, 
and  each  day  he  was  not  identified,  an 
additional  five  dollars  would  be  added. 

Teasers,  utilizing  a  portion  of  the 
Showboat  tune  proclaimed  that  Kilroy 
^vas  coming.  Newspaper  advertisements 
also  built  up  his  arrival.  AVhat  was  in  the 
offing  was  12  spot  annoiuicements  and  a 
Kilroy  Kalling  program,  with  sponsor- 
ship by  a  chain  drugstore,  a  market,  a 
jc^veler,  a  bookstore,  an  optician  and  a 
furniture  store. 

Each  sponsor  "owns  Kilroy"  for  one  day 
each  week  purchasing  12  spot  annoiuice- 
ments scattered  through  the  broadcast 
day,  plus  the  progiam  which  includes  the 
Kilroy  musical  spot  announcements  as 
theme  music.  Announcement  is  made  on 
the  program  as  to  Kilroy 's  wearing  ap- 
parel, complexion,  haircut,  etc.,  in  the 
manner  of  a  police  description,  and  lis- 
teners are  told  the  locations  Kilroy  will 
\  isit  that  day  and  the  approximate  time. 
A  location  near  that  day's  sponsor's  place 
of  business  is  naturally  selected.  Spot  an- 
nouncements give  a  Kilroy  identification 
clue  and  password. 

\V4ien  properly  identified,  Kilroy  de- 
mands that  the  person  asking  for  the 
swag-bag  show  him  a  Kilroy  cut-out  from 
the  shop  of  the  merchant  sponsoring  the 
deal  on  that  particular  day.  Each  sponsor 
received  at  the  outset  a  supply  of  printed 
Kilroy  Knt-Outs  and  sponsors  are  kept 
busy  supplying  them  to  customers  intent 
on  identifying  Kilroy. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month,  with  in- 
terest still  unabated,  KALL  reported  the 
campaign  its  most  successful  promotion, 
sales  and  audience  building  plan  in  years. 
Spot  series  was  transcribed  by  Harry  S. 
Goodman,  and  30  are  now  available  for 
local  and  regional  sponsorship.  Designed 
for  one  minute  spots,  30  seconds  are  tran- 
scribed, with  30  seconds  live  commercial. 


PROOF  0'  THE 
PUDDING 


Results  based  on  sales,  mails, 
surveys,  long  runs  and  the 
growth  of  the  business  itself. 


Bakeries 

MUSIC  In  Bozeman,  Mont.,  the  Bridges 
Downyflake  Donut  Shop  considers  music 
a  good  entertainment  format  for  its 
broadcast  advertising,  but  to  appeal  to 
every  possible  listener  group  and  musi- 
cal taste,  it  uses  a  different  type  of  music 
on  each  of  its  five  weekly  quarter-hour 
broadcasts.  Tuesday's  broadcast  features 
Hawaiian  music,  hymns  are  featured  on 
AVednesday,  melodious  music  for  easy 
listening  is  the  offering  for  Thursday 
and  Friday,  and  cowboy  ballads  are  aired 
on  Saturday. 

What  launched  Bridges  on  its  radio 
campaign  March  1  was  a  one-month  test 
period  just  preceding  Christmas  1946.  As 
the  result  of  participation  on  a  program 
of  organ  music  donut  sales  took  an  up- 
ward turn  and  at  the  end  of  the  30  days, 
additional  work  hours  were  needed  to 
handle  the  increased  volume.  In  addi- 
tion, two  new  grocery  outlets  were  added 
for  the  product,  giving  it  100*^o  distribu- 
tion in  local  retail  outlets. 

Statistics  show  that  the  week  before 
going  on  KXLQ,  the  total  output  of 
Bridges  doughnuts  was  1100  dozen.  Dur- 
ing the  week  of  May  19,  1947,  the  output 
was  1600  dozen.  Additional  vital  statis- 
tics: the  output  for  the  week  of  February 
27,  1943  was  424  dozen.  The  output  for 
one  day,  May  19,  1947,  was  501  dozen  .  .  . 
more  in  one  day  than  for  entire  Aveek  four 
years  ago. 

What  makes  the  record  all  the  more 
remarkable  is  the  fact  that  what  started 
as  a  small  business  20  years  ago  has  now 
grown  into  a  real  industry.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
}.  A.  Bridges,  owners,  have  made  their 
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product  for  wholesale  distribution 
throughout  the  period  in  a  tiny  shop  at 
the  rear  of  their  home,  with  all  the  work, 
including  delivery,  done  by  themselves. 

Comments  Mr.  Bridges:  "Combine  a 
good  product  with  a  good  advertising 
medium,  and  the  results  are  inevitably 
profitable." 

Program  concentrates  on  lots  of  music, 
with  a  minimum  of  commercial  contin- 
uity; short  (50  to  75  w^ords)  opening  and 
closing  (including  identification  of  the 
program)  and  one  100-  to  150-word  mid- 
dle commercial.  The  direct  selling  ap- 
proach for  Bridges  Downyflake  donuts 
as  picnic  necessities,  breakfast  mainstays 
and  combinations  with  fruit,  ice  cream, 
etc.,  is  used.  Occasional  mention  is  made 
of  Bridges  Red  Seal  Potato  Chips,  added 
to  the  Bridges  line  in  1939  and  to  Bridges 
Red  Seal  shoe-string  potatoes,  a  canned 
item  added  in  1947. 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:  March  1,   1947. 

Broadcast   Schedule:    Tuesday    through    Friday,    9:45- 
10:00  a.m.;    Saturday,    10:00-10:15   a.m. 
Sponsor:    Bridges   Downyflake   Donut   Shop. 
Station:   KXLQ,   Bozeman,   Mont. 
Preceded  By:   Music. 
Followed  By:   Varied. 
Power:  250  watts. 
Population:   8655. 

COMMENT:  Definitely,  the  use  of  the 
broadcast  medium  isn't  restricted  to  the 
large  firm  with  a  heavy  advertising  budg- 
et. For  the  small  business,  the  proper  use 
of  the  medium  is  one  almost  sure  way  to 
push  that  business  on  its  way  to  becom- 
ing large  business. 

Bakeries 

MYSTERY  HOUSE  How  fast  can  a  radio 
scries  be  expected  to  build  up  sizeable 
listening  audiences?  There's  no  one  an- 
swer to  that  question,  and  it  depends  up- 
on a  lot  of  factors.  But  if  the  experience 
of  the  Gravcm-Inglis  Baking  Comjxmy  is 
any  indication,  a  good  show  can  build  up 
record  breaking  audiences  in  jig-time, 
even  in  competition  with  50,000-watt  net- 
work stations. 

After  eight  broadcasts,  the  transcribed 
series  broadcast  over  KGDM,  Stockton, 
Calif.,  attained  a  fi.G  rating,  competing 
with  a  good  dramatic  show  on  a  not-too- 
distant  50,000-watt  station. 


It  was  the  rating  revealed  by  a  coin- 
cidental survey  taken  by  Facts  Consoli- 
dated that  was  the  convincing  factor  in 
a  Gra\  em-Inglis  renewal  for  Mystery 
House,  a  Harry  S.  Goodman  production. 

Comments  William  A.  Morrison,  radio 
director  for  Garfield  &  Guild,  San  Fran- 
cisco advertising  agency:  "AVhen  we  start- 
ed Mystery  House  on  KGDM  for  this  ac- 
count, it  was  in  a  period  of  general  cur- 
tailment for  bakers.  I  am  sure  that  no 
baker  in  such  a  period  would  have  the 
slightest  interest  in  renewing  any  radio 
program  unless  it  had  proved  its  value." 

As  an  additional  check  on  the  effective- 
ness of  this  particular  half-hour  series,  a 
test  was  also  run  on  a  once-a-week  half- 
hour  of  amateur  talent  broadcast  from  a 
theater  stage.  Heard  over  the  same  sta- 
tion at  the  same  time,  but  on  another 
night,  the  amateur  program  had  been  in 
the  same  spot  for  five  consecutive  years 
and  has  always  been  a  prize  Gravem- 
Inglis  radio  property.  Tested  during  the 
same  week  as  Mystery  House,  the  ama- 
teur hour  got  a  6.8  rating. 

AIRFAX:    Sponsor:   Gravem-Inglis   Baking  Co. 
Station:  KGDM,  Stockton,  Calif. 
Power:  5000  watts. 
Population:   68,727. 
Producer:   Harry  S.  Goodman  Co. 
Agency:    Garfield    &   Guild. 

COMMENT:  Here's  dynamic  proof  of  the 
quick  audience  building  power  of  first 
class  entertainment.  Where  the  advertis- 
er's purpose  is  to  reach  the  largest  possi- 
ble audience  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
it's  a  mighty  important  factor. 


Bakeries 

WOMEN'S  930  CLUB  AVhile  many  bakers 
consider  morning  time  the  only  success- 
ful period  of  the  day  from  the  point  of 
\iew  of  broadcast  advertising  for  their 
products,  Heincr's  Bakery,  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  has  found  that  a  mid-afternoon 
series  aired  over  AVSAZ  fi\e  times  week- 
ly represents  an  excellent  sales  vehicle. 
Heiner's  attitude  is  based  upon  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  as  reflected  in  re- 
tail sales.  For  WSAZ  the  Women's  930 
Club  has  built  and  maintained  a  wom- 
en's   audience,    and    since    1943,    when 
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Heiner's  took  on  sponsorship,  it  has  sold 
Heiner's  bread  and  bakery  products. 
"The  Women's  930  Club  comes  to  order 
at  2:00  p.m., adjourns  at  2: 30  p.m.  Offered 
for  the  entertainment  of  club  members  is 
a  combination  of  music,  interviews  with 
\isiting  and  local  celebrities,  recipes  and 
lips  on  time-and-energy  savers  for  the 
busy  housewife.  As  Miss  930,  Charlotte 
Garner  wields  the  gavel. 

Evidence  that  there  are  plenty  of  club 
members  in  good  standing  is  a  recent 
Crossley,  Inc.  survey  which  gave  the  pro- 
gram a  rating  of  10.0  with  a  67.6  per  cent 
share  of  the  audience.  Additional  evi- 
dence: 7,000  active  members  who  have 
been  mailed  membership  cards  in  re- 
sponse to  cards  and  letters  directed  to  the 
program. 

Two  commercials  are  used  on  each 
broadcast,  either  read  or  ad-libbed,  in 
addition  to  opening  and  closing  credit 
lines.  Theme  behind  the  commercial 
continuity:  "Freshness,  flavor  and  nour- 
ishment all  contained  inside  one  wrap- 
per." Informal  mention  of  the  sponsor's 
products  is  also  made  in  connection  with 
recipes  calling  for  the  use  of  bread. 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:  April,  1943. 

Broadcast    Schedule:    Monday    through    Friday,    2:00- 

2:30  p.m. 

Preceded  By:  Across  the  Desk. 

Followed  By:  Bride  and  Groom. 

Sponsor:   Heiner's  Bakery. 

Station:  WSAZ,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Power:   5000  watts. 

COMMENT:  While  there  may  be  more 
feminine  listeners  in  morning  time  than 
in  the  afternoon,  it  doesn't  necessarily 
follow  that  there  will  be  more  buyers.  A 
program  with  a  loyal,  constant  audience 
will  almost  always  hold  its  own  saleswise. 


Beverages 

NEWS  Are  newcasts  as  a  means  of  getting 
the  public's  ear  still  an  effective  advertis- 
ing vehicle  for  sponsors?  Beverwyck  Brew- 
eries, Albany,  N.  Y.,  think  they  are,  and 
it  backs  up  that  belief  with  sponsorship 
of  newscasts  over  the  entire  Yankee  Net- 
work of  21  stations,  plus  several  individ- 
ual stations  in  New  York  State. 

Says    Arthur   Sinsheimer,    director    of 
radio  and  television  for  the  Peck  Adver- 


tising Agency:  'T^he  value  of  these  news- 
casts in  furthering  Beverwyck  prcsiige 
and  sales  in  inestimaljlc,  ;m(i  llic  lime 
allotted  to  them,  11:00  jj.m.,  has  gained 
a  tremendous  listening  audience. 

"It  is  the  belief  of  the  folks  at  Bever- 
wyck and  of  this  agency  that  because  of 
the  many  critical  world  problems,  news 
broadcasts  will  continue  to  be  of  great 
public  service,  and  by  contracting  well- 
known  and  respected  newscasters  to  de- 
liver them,  they  should  continue  to  prove 
invaluable  in  gaining  an  appreciative 
and  ever-increasing  audience." 

Radio  has  played  an  important  role 
for  many  years  in  the  advertising  activi- 
ties of  Beverwyck,  and  according  to  ad- 
man Sinsheimer,  who  has  been  handling 
the  radio  activities  of  the  account  for  up- 
wards of  11  years,  it  has  been  a  proven 
factor  in  stimulating  sales. 

Beverwyck  began  rather  modestly, 
with  local  programs  covering  its  home 
and  surrounding  territories  —  Albany, 
Troy,  Schenectady,  Newburgh,  Pough- 
keepsie,  Utica,  etc.  At  that  time,  strictly 
musical  or  entertainment  broadcasts  were 
featured.  As  product  distribution  ex- 
panded, so  did  Beverwyck's  use  of  radio. 

Then  came  the  war  and  a  realization 
of  the  greatly  increased  interest  in  news 
broadcasts.  Beverwyck  was  quick  to  rec- 
ognize the  added  value  of  this  type  of 
program,  and  it  instituted  an  immediate 
switch  to  news  exclusively. 

New  England  has  become  an  all-im- 
portant Beverwyck  market,  according  to 
Mr.  Sinsheimer,  and  while  radio  had 
been  employed  in  that  area  for  some 
time,  the  demands  of  the  all-over  sales 
picture  called  for  greater  all-over  radio 
coverage.  It  was  at  that  time  that  Bever- 
wyck decided  to  use  the  entire  Yankee 
Network,  plus  the  New  York  State  out- 
lets, in  order  to  support  all  New  England 
distribution  with  little  or  no  lost  effort. 

COMMENT:  It's  true  that  sponsorship  of 
neios  no  longer  has  the  sure-fire  appeal 
to  advertisers  that  it  did  during  the  war 
years,  but  those  sponsors  whose  news 
programs  featured  established  commen- 
tators at  strategic  news  listening  periods 
find  that  their  wartime  investment  in 
public  service  and  good  will  is  now  pay- 
ing out  in  sales. 
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SHOWMANSHIP 
IN  ACTION 

Promotions  and  merchandising  stunts. 


Transportatinn 

TUNEFUL  TRAVELER  A  successful  method 
of  building  "courtesy  on  cars"  by  means 
of  a  radio  campaign  is  something  to 
which  the  Bakimore  Transit  Company 
may  point  with  pride. 

What  troubled  Claude  M.  Gray,  presi- 
dent, and  Raymond  Tompkins,  director 
of  information  and  service  for  the  Bal- 
timore Transit  Company,  was  the  fact 
that  due  to  the  hang-over  of  wartime 
strains,  courtesy  generally  had  become  a 
little  tattered.  And  with  cars  and  busses 
jammed  to  more  tlian  capacity,  such 
shreds  of  politeness  as  did  remain  van- 
ished into  thin  air. 

Six  months  before  V-J  Day,  the  Balti- 
more Transit  Company  decided  to  be  as 
quick  as  possible  after  the  war  in  restor- 
ing some  of  the  pre-war  Mary- 
land  graciousness    to    cars    and 
busses.   And    11    days   after   V-J 
Day   they  were  ready   to   begin 
doing  it. 

Radio  advertising,  coupled 
with  an  intensive  internal  organ- 
ization job  by  means  of  booklets, 
bulletin  board  posters  and  flyers 
in  pay  envelopes,  held  the  an- 
swer. 

The  radio  program  created  by 
the  Jose})li  Kat/  organization  in 
association  with  Messrs.  Gray  and  Tomp- 
kins followed  the  entertainment  format. 
Once  a  week,  WFBR  listeners  heard  the 
Tuneful  Traveler  in  light  musical  va- 
riety type  music  featuring  top-flight  solo- 
ists and  a  good  orchestra  (local  profes- 
sionally trained  talent  preferred). 

Embedded   in   the   format  of  the   30- 


minute  program  was  a  courtesy  hook 
that  got  results.  ^VTBR  listeners  were 
told  that  "courtesy  pays  cash/'  and  a  cash 
prize  was  given  weekly  for  the  listener- 
sent  letter  citing  the  best  act  of  courtesy 
^\  itnessed  on  the  street  cars  or  busses.  One 
of  the  requirements  was  that  the  letter 
writer  include  the  badge  number  of  the 
BTC  employee  "committing"  this  act  of 
courtesy. 

Nominations  were  turned  over  to  a 
weekly  courtesy  judge  for  his  selection, 
with  a  different  civic  leader  each  week  as 
courtesy  judge.  The  courtesy  judge  of  the 
week  read  the  winning  letter  mid-point 
in  the  program  and  introduced  the 
courtesy  winner.  A  key  transit  company 
executive  presented  a  U.S.  Savings  Bond 
to  the  winner. 

Commented  Robert  G.  Swan,  director 
of  radio  of  The  Joseph  Katz  Company: 
"It's  that  simple.  And  it  worked.  Mail 
was  heavy  and  the  show  enjoyed  a  fine 
Hooper. 

"The  program  accomplished  two  dis- 
tinct things:  (1)  it  created  interest  in  the 
good  work  done  by  hundreds  of  BTC 
employees,  and  let  the  public  know  of 
the  firm's  sincere  desire  to  serve  them 
well,  and  (2)  it  acquainted  thousands  of 
citizens  with  the  problems  of  a  large 
transit  system  and  the  effort  involved  in 
rendering  not  only  rapid  and  efficient 
transportation,  but  coin^teous  service  as 
well." 

AV^hen  the  show  went  off  the 
air  May  27  for  its  usual  summer 
hiatus,  street  railway  and  urban 
bus  company  officials  from  all 
over  the  East  assembled  to  salute 
the  persons  responsible  for  this 
successful  radio  campaign  built 
on  the  idea  of  service.  Current 
plans  are  to  return  to  the  air- 
waves with  the  program  in  early 
Fall. 

AIRFAX:   First  Broadcast:   August  25,    1945. 
Broadcast  Schedule:  Tuesday,  7:30-8:00  p.m. 
sponsor:  Baltimore  Transit  Company. 
Station:  WFBR,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Power:   5000  watts. 
Population:    1,207,000. 
Agency:  The  Joseph  Katz  Company. 

COMMENT:  Like  most  good  ideas,  the  one 
lure  was  simple  to  create,  simple  to  put 
into  practice  and  simple  to  capitalize  on. 
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Merchants'  Associations 

HEN  PARTY  A  hearty  welcome  to  Savan- 
nah, Ga.  is  extended  to  newcomers  each 
Saturday  morning  on  WSAV's  Hen  Party. 
Sponsored  by  the  Welcome  Hostess  Serv- 
ice, composed  of  12  of  Savannah's  lead- 
ing business  firms,  the  feminine  new- 
comers are  given  the  hand  of  welcome 
by  WSAV's  program  director,  Jimmie 
Woods. 

While  the  W^elcome  Hostess  Service 
has  called  on  and  greeted  newcomers  for 
many  years  it  took  to  the  airwaves  to  give 
additional  interest  and  impetus  to  its 
friendly  service. 

The  entire  program  is  unrehearsed, 
with  the  new  neighbors  invited  to  tell 
what  they  think  of  their  city  by  adoption, 
plus  human  interest  details  about  their 
families,  etc.  After  each  interview  has 
been  concluded,  the  newcomer  is  award- 
ed a  prize  by  selecting  her  favorite  color 
from  ribbons  which  are  tied  to  prizes 
concealed  behind  the  screen,  with  such 
items  as  electric  irons,  pressiue  cookers, 
radios,  costume  jewelry,  linen  sets,  etc., 
included  among  the  gifts  of  welcome. 

Sponsors  receive  no  commercial  credit 
in  the  usual  sense,  but  rely  purely  on 
good  will  generated  by  the  program. 
Example: 

"When  you  come  to  a  strange  city,  it  certainly 
makes  a  difference  to  receive  a  cheerful  welcome 
from  the  leading  business  firms  .  .  .  dependable 
firms  that  have  enjoyed  public  confidence  and  have 
given  outstanding  service  through  the  years.  When 
you  choose  Savannah  as  your  home.  Savannah's 
leading  business  organizations,  through  the  Wel- 
come Hostess  Service,  extend  to  all  our  new  neigh- 
bors a  truly  cordial  welcome.  They'll  do  their  best 
to  make  you  feel  at  home.  Remember  these  names 
for  superior  quality  .  .  .  for  friendly  courtesy  .  .  . 
and  a  genuine  spirit  of  cooperation:  the  Savannah 
Bank  and  Trust  Company;  Bart's  Bakery;  the  Sa- 
vannah Gas  Company;  Annette's  Dairy;  the  Best 
Laundry;  Innecken  Florist;  Stubb's  Hardware; 
Wachtel's  Prescription  Shop;  Baker  Brothers  Serv- 
ice Station;  the  Barrett  Beauty  Salon;  the  Drive-In 
Theatre,  and  the  Savannah  Ice  Delivery  Company." 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  the  pro- 
motion among  newcomers,  the  sponsors 
have  found  that  this  weekly  broadcast 
has  built  additional  good  will  with  long- 
time residents  who  had  not  been  aware 
of  this  public  spirited  activity. 

AIRFAX:    Musical   selections   are  also  a  part  of  the  30- 
minute  offering. 

First  Broadcast:   April  26,    1947. 
Broadcast    Schedule:    Saturday,    10:00-10:30    a.m. 
Preceded  By:  Studio  Party. 
Followed  By:  Music  of  Manhattan. 
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Sponsor:  Welcome  Hostess  Service. 
Station:   WSAV,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Power:   250  watts. 
Population:    140,000. 

COMMENT:  What  works  in  Sav  :imi;ili  will 
work  e(]ually  well  in  other  nK'iroj)oliian 
centers  where  a  welcome  hostess  service 
is  in  operation.  In  its  favor  is  the  fact 
that  the  studio  broadcasts  accjuaint  new- 
comers with  other  newcomers,  thus  in- 
creasing the  value  of  the  gesture  id  iIu)S( 
new  in  the  community. 


Jewelers 

CAREER  FOR  YOUTH  The  degree  to  which 
the  small  local  station  can  perform  a 
regional  service  is  indicated  by  a  series 
of  21  Career  for  Youth  programs  broad- 
cast over  WCLO,  250-watt  station  in 
Janesville,  Wis.  Under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  J.  J.  Smith  Jewelry  Stores,  80 
youthful  Southern  Wisconsin  musicians 
took  part  in  auditions  and  concerts  in 
which  they  competed  for  ten  musical 
scholarships. 

Contestants  were  selected  by  auditions 
conducted  in  WCLO's  studios  by  promi- 
nent state  musicians.  During  each  pro- 
gram, two  contestants  were  heard  in  half- 
hour  concerts  which  also  featured  record- 
ed symphonic  music  and  an  institutional 
announcement  for  the  sponsor. 

During  the  broadcasts,  each  contest- 
ant's musical  offering  was  recorded,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  competition,  the 
40  recordings  were  judged  by  the  heads 
of  three  Wisconsin  music  schools. 

The  ten  winners  were  presented  in  an 
hour-long  broadcast-performance  as  a 
part  of  the  thirty-first  annual  state  con- 
vention of  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs,  whose  cooperation  had 
been  extended  throughout  the  series. 

The  series'  sponsor,  Marvin  J.  Wex- 
ler,  presented  the  Janesville  Music  club 
with  a  check  for  $400  for  the  scholarship 
awards,  the  money  to  be  administered  by 
the  club  and  to  be  dra^vn  upon  by  each 
contestant  for  musical  training  to  the 
extent  of  his  award.  First  place  winner 
received  a  gold  loving  cup  and  the  other 
winners  were  presented  with  medals. 

For  its  efforts  in  promoting  young  mu- 
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sical  talen,  WCLO  received  a  gold  plaque 
from  the  Federation. 

AIRFAX:  Other  WCLO  public  service  features  include 
a  Schooltime  program  heard  regularly  each  morning 
in  450  rural  schools.  Farm  public  service  is  also 
stressed. 

Sponsor:  J.  J.  Smith  Jewelry  Stores. 
Station:  WCLO,  Janesville,  Wis. 
Power:  250  watts. 
Population:  29,992, 

COMMENT:  Power  in  watts  does  not  limit 
the  small  station  nor  its  advertisers  in 
public  service  activities.  It's  a  program 
that  pays  off  in  friends  for  both. 


Department  Stores 

LITTLE  RED  SCHOOLHOUSE  Because  Kauf- 
man's Department  Store,  New  Orleans, 
La,,  was  established  in  1877  at  a  time 
when  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  was  in 
its  prime,  it  offers  WNOE  listeners  dra- 
matizations of  the  one-room  school  days. 
Each  episode  brings  into  prominence 
some  song,  game  or  custom  from  the  days 
of  the  McGuffey  reader  and  the  blue-back 
speilers. 

Stories  are  woven  into  long  range  plots, 
with  much  of  the  material  dramatiza- 
tions of  the  experiences  of  writer-pro- 
ducer Beverly  Brown,  himself  a  former 
teacher  in  a  one  room  Iowa  school. 

Stunts  and  contests  which  tie-in  with 
New  Orleans  schools  augment  the  show, 
with  a  poster  contest,  a  composition  con- 
test and  a  talent  contest  part  of  the  1946- 
47  school  year  activities. 

Each  of  the  39  broadcasts  (September- 
June)  is  dedicated  to  a  local  teacher,  usu- 
ally one  who  has  been  in  the  school  sys- 
tem for  many  years, 

Kaufman's  uses  the  series  for  its  insti- 
tutional vahic.  Says  Bernard  Pincus:  "I 
consider  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  one 
of  the  finest  institutional  efforts  of  its 
kind.  We  can  tell  from  our  customers' 
reactions  and  comments  that  it  is  very 
well  known  to  them." 

A  second  series  is  scheduled  for  the  air- 
waves this  Fall. 


AIRFAX:    Beverly  Brown,   who  writes   and  produces  the 
show,   also  plays   the  dual   roles  of  School   Master  and 
Deacon    Spry.    The    cast    of    nine    scholars     (and    four 
adults)    is  augmented  as  the  occasion  requires. 
First  Broadcast:   September,    1946. 
Broadcast  Schedule:   Saturday,    10:00-10:30  a.m. 
Sponsor:   Kaufman's  Department  Store. 


Station:  WNOE,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Power:  250  watts. 
Population:  560,000. 

COMMENT:  Here's  an  interesting  depart 
ure  from  the  usual  Saturday  mornin 
offering  for  school  children.  In  its  favoi 
is  the  fact  that  it  has  interest  for  all  at^c 
levels  from  oldsters  to  the  small  fry  who  I 
respond  to  its  "once  upon  a  time"  elt-i 
ment. 


Gas  Appliances 

COOKING  QUIZ  That  WLOW,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  listeners  know  their  cooking  recipes^ 
is  indicated  by  their  response  to  a  quar- 
ter-hour Cooking  Qiiiz.  An  average  of 
three  recipes  is  read  on  each  broadcast, 
with  both  ingredients  and  procedure  in- 1 
eluded.  To  the  first  person  calling  the 
station  with  correct  identification  of  the 
recipe  goes  such  prizes  as  paring  knives, 
handitongs,  whirlbeaters,  et  al. 

A  weekly  prize  is  awarded  for  the  best 
recipe  for  a  specified  dish  with  such  prizes 
as  pressure  cookers  for  the  winner.  All 
merchandise  prizes  are  items  carried  by 
the  sponsor. 

Commercials  promote  Tappan  Gas 
Ranges,  for  which  the  sponsor  is  dealer, 
with  a  cooking  program  a  natural  tie-in 
for  gas  ranges.  Copy  consists  of  brief  men- 
tion of  the  various  features  of  a  Tappan 
Range. 

A  letter  contest  focused  listener  atten- 
tion on  the  features  of  the  range.  Listen- 
ers picked  out  the  feature  they  liked  best, 
explained  why  in  50  words  or  less.  Prize: 
a  Tappan  Range. 

Another  merchandising  hook:  a  recipe 
book  called  My  Favorite  Recipes,  com- 
piled from  listener-sent  recipes  to  quiz 
cook.  Bob  Drepperd. 

AIRFAX:  The  Cooking  Quiz  is  a  copyrighted  feature. 
Broadcast  Schedule:    Monday   through   Friday,    10:30- 
10:45   a.m. 

Preceded  By:  Date  with  a  Star.  ' 

Followed  By:  Quiz  A  Tune. 
Station:  WLOW,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Power:    1000  watts    (D). 

COMMENT:  W^Iien  the  editorial  content  of 
a  piogram  lias  a  natural  tie-in  with  the 
]>i()chict  a(hcrtised,  a  certain  type  of 
iiniiy  of  })ur})ose  is  achieved  which  is  all 
lo  the  good  from  the  point  of  view  of 
sponsor  idem  ification. 
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COMING  SOON 

You'll  read  complete  reports  on  broadcast  advertising 

techniques  successfully   developed   by   advertisers   and 

radio  stations  throughout  the  country  in 

RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP 

It's  the  businessman's  independent  source  of  radio  information  .  .  .  and 
radio's  established  publication  devoted  solely  to  the  much  neglected 
business  side  of  radio  programming.  Advertising  specialists,  business 
authorities  and  leaders  in  the  field  of  radio  present  their  experiences 
each  month  in  this  handy,  pocket-size  monthly  publication. 


NEWS  SUCCESSFUL  PROGRAM  VEHICLE  to,  item  merchandising 
for  Fowler, Dick  &  Walker, Inc., Binghamton, IS. Y. department  store, says  Ruth  M. 
Fox,  advertising  manager,  in  connection  with  dinner-hour  newscast  over  WINR. 

lALfjVlDRDMAT  STORES  represent  a  relatively  new  business  field  to  make 
successful  use  of  radio.  In  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  the  campaign  for  Laundromat  Stores 
has  created  business  galore  says  Mary  R.  Miller,  radio  director  of  Newman,  Lynde 
&  Associates,  Inc. 

GARDEIV  CLIIR  OF  THE  AIR  represents  a  particularly  successful  radio 
campaign  for  the  Second  National  Bank,  Houston,  Tex.,  says  R.  C.  Gano,  of 
Gano-Bachrodt-Edwards,  Inc.,  advertising  agency. 
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Other  pertinent  articles  on  selling  merchandise  through  radio. 
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DIRECT  HITS 


TATIC:  Radio  gives  an  advertiser  more  business  because  it 
reaches  more  people,  more  often,  and  at  less  cost  than  other  media! 
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PHDGHAMMING  FOR 
IROADCASTEHS  •  ADVERTISERS 

AM  FM  TELEVISION  FACSIMILE 


(^^itc^  '?^em  /ice . 


On  a  lake  a  well  placed  plug  gets  results.  On  the  air,  a  well  placed  ad  gets 
result's.  Advertising  is  well  placed  when  it's  aired  on  this  station  .  .  .  the  station 
that  knows  its  market  and  its  people. 

WTien  you  fish  this  listener  pool,  you're  casting  in  the  right  direction.  With 
good  programs,  carefully  planned  to  meet  the  interests  of  this  market  to  bait  your 
sales  hook,  you'll  catch  listeners  morning,  noon  or  night.  Sales  will  rise  to  the  top 
and  you'll  get  a  limit  catch  of  keepers  .  .  .  customers  for  all  times  for  your  product 
or  service. 

Why  not  make  a  fishing  date  today  with  one  of  our  representatives? 


GENERAL  LIBRARY 
30  ROCKKffLLEB  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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A  Magazine  for  Radio  Advertisers 

Programming  is  the  life  blood  of  radio.  •  Editorially,  and  through  its  advertising 
pages,  RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP  Magazine  presents  in  stories,  pictures  and  adver- 
tising, reasons  and  arguments  that  aid  in  selling  merchandise  through  radio.  Every  issue 
carries  a  host  of  selling  ideas  and  it  is  a  monthly  compilation  of  the  latest  trends  in 

radio  programming. 


yviUL  (BuMnsiUu  at  a.  'SiIcuvcsl 

*  What  others  in  your  business  field  accomplish  through 
broadcast  advertising,  classified  by  business  field. 


Business  PAGE 

Aviation     321 

Bakeries    312,  317 

Beverages 321 

Boys'    Wear  317 

Candies  321 

Clothiers  297,  308,  310,  317 

Department  Stores  292,  304,  317 

Drug  Stores    318,  322 

Farm  Supplies    314,  315 


Business  PAGE 

Finance    313,   315 

Gasolines    316 

Grocery  Stores    318,  319 

Jewelers 308 

Men's  Wear  298 

Milling 302 

Newspapers 322 

Public  Utilities 320 
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How  Retailers  Increase 
Profits  From  Radio 


202  typical  department  stores,  14  specialty  stores  g/oe  the 
answers,  NRDGA  coWects  and  compiles,  with  an  analysis  of 
data  made  by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 


RADIO  IS  THE  ONE  MEDIUM  with  mass  cir- 
culation as  large  as  the  total  mar- 
ket of  department  and  specialty  stores.  It 
is  the  one  medium  which  can  change 
copy  fast  enough  to  meet  the  last-miniue 
competitive  emergencies  common  to  re- 
tailing. It  is  the  one  mediimi  which  can 
convey  the  warm  human  reality  of  a 
store— make  it  come  alive  as  a  living 
thing. 

But  it  took  a  war  to  bring  department 
and  specialty  stores  in  any  sizeable  vol- 
ume to  the  broadcast  medium.  Then,  due 
to  shortages  of  many  kinds,  including  the 
newsprint  shortage,  retailers  were  more 
or  less  forced  into  giving  serious  consid- 
eration to  radio  advertising. 

Stores  whose  radio  activities  had  been 
sporadic  or  experimental  extended  their 
use  of  the  mediiun.  Others  began  their 
first  use  of  radio  facilities. 

Today,  according  to  an  analysis  pre- 
pared by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem for  its  affiliated  stations  of  a  cross- 
sectional,  nationwide  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of 
202  typical  department  stores  and  74  spe- 
(ialty  stores  from  coast-to-coast  on  the 
sidiject  of  radio  advertising,  the  picture  is 
very  ditferent  fiom  what  it  was  in  pre- 
war days. 

Between  60  and  70%  of  the  stores  in 
any  size  community  use  radio.  In  big 
towns,  small  towns,  medium  size  towns, 
among  large  stores,  middle-sized  ones  and 
small  ones,  <')(")'',',  of  ail  stores  ad\c'rtise  on 
the  air. 
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There's  no  such  thing  as  a  city  beinj 
either  too  large  or  too  small  for  wide 
spread  store  use  of  radio  advertising.  Ii 
the  average  community,  about  two-third 
of  the  stores  are  on  the  air,  regardless  o 
the  number  of  people  (and  newspapers 
in  the  area.  (In  the  West,  this  percentag( 
is  somewhat  higher,  with  9  otit  of  10  de 
partment  stores  on  the  air.) 

What  gives  these  statistics  particula 
significance  is  the  fact  that  regardless  o 
the  types  of  store,  the  section  of  the  coun 
try  or  the  amount  of  gross  sales  volume 
33%  of  the  programs  are  in  the  "test' 
stage,  with  73%  less  than  two  years  old  a 
the  time  the  survey  was  made.  (Th 
NRDGA  survey,  published  in  July  1946 
was  based  on  1945  department  and  spe 
cialty  store  expenditiue,  with  the  CB 
analysis  published  May,  1947.) 

Every  third  program  is  less  than  si: 
months  old  and  better  than  seven  out  o 
ten  have  been  on  the  air  less  than  tw( 
years.  Only  one  out  of  ten  has  been  oi 
the  air  more  than  five  years. 

Each  one  of  these  programs  represent 
an  investment  in  time  and  money.  Upoi 
each  of  them  rests  the  responsibility  o 
jjroducing  satisfacloiy  lesuhs,  for  to  spc^ii 
sor  a  program  a  short  time,  then  to  aban 
don  it,  is  to  destroy  an  investment  cjiiiti 
comparable  to  any  investment  in  stor 
ecpiipment  or  merchandise. 

How  to  keep  these  programs  on  th 
air,  that  is,  how  to  make  ladio  adver 
tising  successful,  is  comj>Iicatecl  by  th 
fact  that  while  H7%  of  the  stores  reporl 
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that  they  inlend  to 
much  or  more  on  radio,  72%  of  the  stores 
have  no  radio  specialists,  and  most  of  the 
stores  who  do  have  a  radio  advertising 
director  give  him  no  staff  assistance.  It 
means  that  a  great  majority  of  the  stores 
who  are  making  a  sincere  effort  to  use 
broadcast  advertising  to  tlieir  advantage 
do  so  with  the  handicap  of  limited  knowl- 
edge of  the  medium  and  they  must  learn 
the  hard  way  to  use  the  ear  appeal  as  ef- 
fectively as  they  have  used  the  printed 
page  over  a  period  of  many  years. 

While  the  CBS  analysis  reveals  many 
interesting  things  about  department  and 
specialty  store  thinking  in  regard  to 
broadcast  advertising,  one  of  the  most 
significant  aspects  which  it  points  up  is 
the  necessity  for  careful  planning,  with 
reference  not  only  to  program  and  time 
selection,  but  also  to  the  basic  foundation 
of  a  radio  campaign. 

If  your  store  is  on  the  air,  has  been  on 
the  air,  or  is  about  to  go  on  the  air,  here 
are  some  pointers,  based  on  the  CBS  anal- 
ysis, which  will  help  you  protect  your  in- 
vestment in  time,  talent  and  money.  It's 
a  check-list  which  will  help  you  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  your  approach 
to  the  broadcast  medium. 

Establish  a  Definite  Purpose 

Stores  no  longer  regard  radio  merely  as 
"bargain  bulletin  board."  Today  they 
Jse  it  both  to  (a)  sell  merchandise  and  (b) 
establish  prestige  and  they  use  it  most 
)ften  for  institutional  purposes,  either  to 
>roject  the  special  personality  of  the  store 
)r  to  build  the  store's  prestige  in  the  pub- 
ic mind.  Nine  out  of  ten  stores  want  pres- 
ige  more  than  anything  else  from  radio. 
See  Table  A.) 

With  these  objectives,  stores  measure 
esults  from  radio  by  two  methods:  (a) 
4%  ran  direct  tests  of  sales  response  dur- 
ng  the  survey  year;  (b)  all  evaluated  it 
enerally  for  over-all  value  to  the  store. 
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nue  puiposc  is  sliarjjly  empliasi/ed  by 
the  lad  that  of  ihc  stores  wlio  measure 
results  from  radio  by  either  or  both  of 
the  two  methods,  eight  out  of  ten  fuid 
radio  a  successful  advertising  medium. 

Stores  Making  Direct  Sales  Tests  Of 
stores  making  direct  sales  tests,  39%  re- 
port definitely  favorable  results  (49%  of 
the  department  stores  and  28%  of  the 
specialty  stores),  and  60%  have  fair  or 
good  return  {^2%  of  the  department 
stores  and  65%  of  the  specialty  stores). 

(An  example  of  the  direct  sales  ap- 
proach taken  from  the  May  1947  issue 
of  Radio  Showmanshh',  p.  160,  is  Sib- 
ley, Lindsay  &  Curr  Company,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  For  the  past  15  years  it  has 
used  the  same  program,  the  same  sta- 
tion and  the  same  time,  with  the  key- 
stone of  its  approach  to  radio  the  idea 
that  direct  selling  is  never  done.) 

Stores  Wanting  General  Results  Ac- 
cording to  executive  opinion  of  stores 
wanting  general  (prestige)  results,  28%  of 
the  stores  rate  radio  as  "highly  success- 
ful," and  84%  of  the  stores  find  radio 
"moderately"  or  "highly  successful."  In 
each  case,  the  percentages  for  specialty 
stores  are  slightly  higher  than  they  are 
for  department  stores. 

(How  a  store  uses  radio  to  reflect  the 
friendliness  of  the  store  is  illustrated  by 
La  Salle  &  Koch,  Toledo,  O.  Complete 
details  of  its  Monday  through  Friday 
series  are  presented  in  the  June  1947 
issue  of  Radio  Showmanship,  p.  188. 

(Rich's  Department  Store,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  the  largest  single  department  store 
in  the  Southeast,  is  illustrative  of  the 
prestige-building  approach.  Its  across- 
the-board  strip.  Rich's  Radio  School, 
written  up  in  the  May  1946  issue  of 
Radio  Showmanship,  p.  132,  performs 
a  statewide  service.  Six  stations,  five  of 


TABLE  A 


Results  Expected  From  Radio 

j                                                                               Increased 

Store  Prestige 

Departmental 
Build-Up 

Immediate  Sales  of 
Specific  Items 

department  Stores 

90.7% 

60.0% 

55.0% 

Specialty  Stores 

89.2 

62.2 

64.9 
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tJiem    by   trauscription,  broadcast   this 
series  designed  for  in-school  listening.) 

2.  Air  Dominance  an  Advantage 

Multi-newspaper  use  is  a  long  standing 
characteristic  of  department  store  adver- 
tising, and  dominance  of  the  printed  page 
is  pretty  well  established  throughout  the 
country.  Not  so  on  the  air,  where  many 
department  and  specialty  stores  seem  to 
forget  that  on  the  air,  as  in  print,  size  is 
important  to  prestige. 

Of  the  stores  who  use  radio,  43.7%  are 
on  the  air  only  30  minutes  or  less  per 
week  (43.1%  of  the  department  stores; 
48.5%  of  the  specialty  stores) . 

55%  nse  less  than  60  minutes  of  time 
a  xceek;  only  44%  use  radio  one  to  two 
hours  weekly. 

None  of  the  specialty  stores  and  only  5% 
of  the  department  stores  are  on  the  air 
more  than  one  and  a  half  hours  per  week. 

Altogether,  stores  average  less  than  ten 
minutes  a  day  on  the  air. 

By  their  own  admission,  9  out  of  10 
stores  want  radio  to  increase  their  over- 
all store  prestige,  but  they  can't  do  it  with 
the  30-minutes-a-week  schedules  many  of 
them  are  carrying  today.  To  soinid  big 
and  good,  they  nuist  use  more  time,  more 
often. 

(How  theory  works  in  practiee  is 
pointed  up  in  the  April  1947  issue  of 


Radio  SHOWMANSHn>,  p.  120,  in  con- 
nection witJi  the  H  i"  S  Pogue  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  O.  Pogue' s  x'enture 
into  radio  began  in  tJie  ivar  years,  and 
its  advertising  campaig?i  is  planned  so 
that  the  store  has  enough  air  time  to 
make  itself  knoivn  as  an  adx'ertiser.  On 
its  schedule  is  a  daily  Jialf-hour  morn- 
ing program  and  a  4 5 -minute  evening 
program,  both  musical  in  content.) 

In  using  more  time,  more  often,  that  is, 
in  establishing  air  dominance  for  a  store, 
the  retailer  takes  advantage  of  the  day-to- 
day impact  of  radio  and  the  cumulative 
value  of  repetition.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  more  often  a  store  broadcasts, 
the  better  its  chance  of  selling  its  store 
and  services  to  the  public,  only  58<^(,  of 
the  stores  use  radio  more  than  three  times 
a  week.  In  other  words,  only  58%  have 
learned  that  repetition  pays  off.  Over 
40%  still  need  to  be  sold  on  the  day-to- 
day impact  of  radio. 

(Black  &  White  Stores,  a  chain  of 
junior  department  stores  in  smaller 
cities  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas,  almost  completely  abandon- 
ed all  other  media  in  1938,  still  uses 
radio  advertising  almost  exclusively, 
because  it  is  the  least  expensive  mass 
niedium  which  alloivs  tlie  greatest  flexi- 
bility. Today,  15  radio  stations  in  10 
cities  carry  the  B  &  W  messages.  For  the 


TABLE  B 


How  Stores  Rate  Results  From  Each  Program  Type 


News  Programs 
39.4%  highly  successful 
56.0%  moderately  successful 

Ciossip  Programs  (Household  Hints, 

Fashion  Shopping  Nezvs,  etc.) 
37.7%  highly  successful 
54.5%,  moderately  successfid 

Variety  Programs 

28.0%  highly  successful 
64.0%  moderately  successful 

Musical  Programs 

28.3'\;  highly  successful 
51.9%  moderately  successful 


Participation  Programs 

2b.0%  highly  successful 
70.8%  moderately  successful 

Children's  Shoivs 

29.6%  highly  successful 
59.3^j(,  moderately  successful 

Spot  Announcements 

22.4%  highly  successful 
53.4%  moderately  successful 

Other  Types  of  Programs 

23.8%  highly  successful 
69.0%  moderately  successful 
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complete  story,  see  Radio  Showman- 
ship, May  1947,  p.  156.) 

There  arc  a  number  of  approaches  to 
the  problem  of  establishing  air  domi- 
nance. 

Use  of  Full  Broadcast  Schedule  Local 
stores  who  use  only  one  segment  of  the 
broadcast  day  are  in  the  minority  so  far 
as  today's  store  practice  is  concerned.  Al- 
most half  (44%)  of  the  stores  use  both 
kinds  of  radio— daytime  to  reach  women; 
evening  to  reach  the  entire  family.  Only 
37%  use  daytime  radio  alone.  Only  19% 
confine  themselves  to  evening  programs 
entirely  (17.0%  of  the  department  stores, 
27.6%  of  the  specialty  stores). 

(As  a  case  in  point,  illustrative  of 
hoxv  department  stores  make  use  of  the 
full  broadcast  scliedule,  see  Radio 
Showmanship,  April  1947 ,  p.  114.  The 
radio  budget  for  Bullock's,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  represents  a  sizeable 
percentage  of  its  entire  advertising  ex- 
penditure. On  its  schedule  is  a  chil- 
dren's program,  the  oldest  Bullock's 
sliow  still  on  the  air,  which  is  now  in  its 
fourteenth  year.  In  addition  to  this 
half-hour,  five-day -a-week  show,  Bul- 
lock's has  a  second  show,  started  in 
1943,  which  is  broadcast  weekly,  9:00- 
9:30  p.m.  While  the  format  of  the  eve- 
ning show  has  changed  from  time  to 
time,  evening  time  has  proved  to  be 
eminently  successful.) 

Program  Diversification  To  appeal 
to  a  diversified  audience,  it's  good  strat- 
egy to  use  more  than  one  program.  That 
the  trend  is  in  this  direction  is  indicated 
by  the  CBS  analysis  which  shows  that 
three  out  of  five  stores  use  more  than  one 
program. 

However,  to  some  extent,  the  size  of  the 
community  and  the  dollar  volume  of  the 
store  determine  how  many  programs  are 
used  to  sell  merchandise  or  to  build  store 
restige. 

Stores  in  larger  towns  use  more  pro- 
grams. In  towns  under  100,000  53%  of 
the  stores  use  only  one  program.  In  towns 
)ver  a  half  million,  the  figiue  drops  to 
57%. 

Likewise,  stores  with  larger  volume 
ase  more  programs  per  store.  AV'hereas 
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between  10  and  50",'^  of  the  sioics  uii(l(  i 
a  million  and  between  one  and  five  mil- 
lion use  only  one  program,  only  one-third 
of  the  stores  in  the  five  to  ten  inillion  dol- 
lar range  rely  on  one  program  lo  do  the 
job. 

(Maas  Brothers,  Tampa,  Tla.,  has 
made  experimental  use  of  radio  since 
1930,  but  not  until  1945  did  it  really 
make  radio  an  integral  part  of  its  ad- 
vertising campaign  by  becoming  one 
of  the  largest  users  of  the  broadcast 
medium  in  Florida.  In  May  it  had  15 
programs  and  12  spot  announcements 
on  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  See 
Radio  Showmanship,  May  1947,  p. 
149,  for  the  complete  story.) 

Station  Diversification  No  one  sta- 
tion completely  covers  an  entire  market, 
and  the  over-all  program  structure,  pow- 
er and  position  on  the  dial  all  determine 
to  some  extent,  what  particular  audience 
group  each  station  offers.  Unless  the  store 
is  appealing  to  some  one  audience  group 
which  some  one  station  is  known  to  de- 
liver, it's  advisable  to  consider  all  local 
facilities.  Yet,  according  to  the  CBS  anal- 
sis,  62.9%  of  the  stores  use  only  one  sta- 
tion; 20.3%  use  two  stations;  11.9%  use 
three  stations  and  only  3.5%  use  four  sta- 
tions. 

The  advantage  of  station  diversifica- 
tion is  illustrated  by  Harvey's,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  where  all  four  Nashville  stations 
carry  Harvey's  messages.  One  of  the  sta- 
tions carries  15  quarter-hour  show's  and 
14  one-minute  spot  announcements  per 
week.  (For  the  full  story,  see  Radio  Show- 
manship, May  1947,  p.  164.) 

3.  Select  Programs  Carefully 

All  types  of  programs  are  used  by  stores 
in  their  selling.  All  kinds  of  programs 
used  are  credited  with  both  moderately 
and  highly  successful  results,  and  there  is 
less  than  20%  advantage  for  any  specific 
type  of  show.  No  program  type  was  un- 
successful for  any  store. 

As  might  be  expected,  music  and  news 
are  the  leaders,  with  household  hints 
(fashion,  shopping  news,  gossip,  etc.)  also 
high  up  on  the  list  of  preferred  programs. 
By  ty|>es  of  programs,  57.6%  of  the  stores 
use  musical  programs  (department  stores, 
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TABLE  C 

Extent  to  Which  Stores  Use  Promotioual  Devices  to  Increase  Listening 

and  Results 

Department  Specialty 

Stores  Stores 

Newspapers 83.9%  68.4% 

Window  and  Departmental  Display 55.2  55.3 

Direct  Mail 22.4  28.9 

Personnel    Training 14.7  26.3 

Car   Cards 4.9  .... 

Other  Promotional  Devices 3.5  .... 

Do  Not  Use  Any  7.7  21.0 


61.57o;  specialty  stores,  36.8%,);  55.1% 
use  news  (58.7%  department  stores; 
44.7%  specialty  stores).  Household  hints 
are  used  by  39.0%  of  the  stores  (48. 3%^  of 
the  department  stores;  13.2%  of  the  spe- 
cialty stores).  But  children's,  variety,  par- 
ticipation, mystery,  drama,  soap  opera, 
sports  and  educational  broadcasts  are 
also  used.  (See  Table  B  for  ratings.) 

It's  significant  to  note  that  the  two  most 
successfid  forms  (music  and  news)  are 
among  the  least  costly  to  produce,  are 
relatively  easy  to  put  on  and  can  be  sup- 
plied by  practically  every  station. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
73%  of  the  programs  mentioned  by 
stores  are  less  than  two  years  old.  Unless 
they  have  been  carefully  selected  and 
properly  used  from  the  beginning,  few 
of  them  will  outlive  their  infancy  and 
achieve  ripe  old  age. 

Which  audience  docs  the  store  want  to 
reach?  Does  it  want  direct  sales  more 
than  prestige,  or  vice  versa?  What  kind 
of  sales?  What  kind  of  prestige?  Only 
when  the  store  has  the  answers  to  these 
questions  can  a  reliable  program  choice 
be  made. 

(While  the  John  Taylor  Dry  Goods 
Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  used 
its  Joanne  TayUn  broadcasts  as  the 
mainstay  of  its  radio  activities  since 
1933,  it  has,  from  time  to  time,  added 
other  programs  to  its  Monday  throngJi 
Saturday,  9:00  a.m.  schedule,  to  achieve 
pre-determined  objectives.  For  the 
Joanne  Taylor  story,  see  Radio  Show- 
MANSIUP,  /////("  /'>/6,/;.  /'A/.j 

4.   Merchandise  Your  Program 

While  nuh'o  (;in  stand  on  lis  own  led, 
ihe  store  will  i^cl   inaximiim  value  Iroui 


its  broadcast  only  by  thorough  coordina- 
tion of  radio  with  other  promotion  and 
selling  effort.  (See  Table  C  for  the  extent 
to  which  stores  use  promotional  devices 
to  increase  listening  and  achieve  results.) 

An  example  of  this  type  of  thinking  in 
action  comes  from  Condon's  Department 
Store,  Charleston,  S.C.  (See  Radio  Show- 
manship, March  1947,  p.  82,  for  the  com- 
plete story.)  A  pioneer  radio  advertiser, 
Condon's  has  been  a  leading  broadcast 
advertiser  since  the  early  days.  Advertis- 
ing for  each  department  is  handled  sep- 
arately and  throughout  the  years,  Con- 
don's has  consistently  given  continued 
support,  through  all  possible  methods,  to 
audience  build-up  for  its  programs. 

Another  exponent  of  this  theory  is  C.  E. 
Chappell  k  Sons,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  With 
time  on  three  stations,  a  varied  program 
schedule  and  extensive  use  of  various 
time  segments,  the  firm  has  been  using 
radio  with  excellent  residts  since  1941. 
(See  Radio  Showmanship,  January  1917, 
p.  6.) 

The  extent  to  which  your  broadcast 
activities  follow  these  trends  is  one  way 
to  test  the  effectiveness  of  your  radio  cam- 
paign. 14iey  represent  a  basic  pattern 
which  will  protect  your  investment  in 
your  radio  program  and  insure  longevity 
for  the  program  and  restilts  for  the  store. 


Editor's  Note:  Chapter  V  of  Radio  for 
Retailers,  a  report  of  the  radio  advertis- 
ing study  conducted  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  by  Jos  lie's  of  Texas  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Asso( ialiofi  of  Broad- 
((istcr.s,  (on tains  an  interesting  and  com- 
plete radio  promotion  che(  k  list  designed 
to  i}i(  reasc  the  cjfectii'ejiess  of  radio. 
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1-Day  bales  Concentration 
Sells  Wearing  Apparel 


Unique  air  dominance  for  Ed  Mellon  Co,,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  clothier 
achieved  with  Sl-week  contract  for  105  minutes  each  Sunday 


DOMINANCE  OF  THE  PRINTED  medium  is 
established  retail  practice,  and 
stores  that  wish  to  appear  big  and  good 
use  a  heavy  concentration  of  newspaper 
advertising  to  create  this  impression. 

While  the  relative  positions  of  the  vari- 
ous firms  within  each  community  have 
been  well  established  in  terms  of  display 
space,  dominance  of  the  airwaves  is  yet  to 
be  established  in  most  markets.  This,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  concentration  of 
time  has  as  much  to  recommend  it  as  con- 
centration oi  space. 

One  retailer  who  puts  the  theory  of  air 
dominance  into  practice  is  the  Ed  Mellon 
Company,  Charlotte,  N.C.  Tom  Shelton, 
Mellon  president,  James  A.  Turner,  vice 
president,  M.  I.  Moffat,  advertising  man- 
ager, and  George  Stanback,  general  man- 
ager and  buyer,  were  convinced  on  the 
l)asis  of  long  experience  with  radio  in  the 
Southeast,  that  radio  sold  merchandise. 
Ihey  were  also  convinced  of  the  impor- 
tance of  using  enough  airtime  to  make 
the  firm  felt  on  the  airwaves. 

Campaign  meets  local  conditions 

In  appraising  the  situation,  the  spon- 
sor considered  its  needs  and  purpose  in 
the  light  of  local  conditions. 

Situated  as  it  is  in  the  heart  of  what  is 
( ommonly  known  as  the  Bible  Belt,  Char- 
lotte has  the  largest  church-going  popula- 
tion per  capita  of  any  city  in  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  Edinborough,  Scot- 
land. Sunday  sports  and  amusements  are 
l)anned.  For  most  people,  the  principal 


Sunday  entertainment  is  listening  to  tlu- 
radio. 

Therefore,  Sunday  airtime  made  sense 
to  the  Ed  Mellon  (Company. 

However,  as  clothiers  for  men,  women 
and  boys,  the  firm  had  a  large  target  at 
which  to  aim.  Wisely,  Mel  Ion's  didn't 
expect  any  single  program  to  reach  its 
widely  diversified  audience,  and  in  line 
with  the  theory  of  air  dominance,  Mel- 
Ion's  began  a  campaign  on  June  1  which 
now  includes  four  different  programs. 

It  didn't  go  into  this  one-day  concen- 
tration of  airtime  on  an  experimental, 
short-term  basis.  The  original  contract 
for  one  and  a  quarter  hours  of  Sunday  air- 
time over  WBT  has  already  been  ex- 
panded to  one  hour  and  five  minutes, 
with  the  contract  on  a  52-week  basis. 

Appeal  to  specific  audiences 

Each  program  is  timed  and  directed  to- 
ward certain  age  groups  and  listener 
types.  Fun  with  the  Funnies,  8:30-8:45 
a.m.,  the  lead-oft  program,  is  directed  to- 
ward the  younger  members  of  the  family. 
From  12:00  (noon)  to  1:00  p.m.,  Mellon's 
brings  the  music  of  Guy  Lombardo  to  the 
family  dinner  table,  with  old  and  new 
tunes  carefully  selected  to  appeal  to  the 
entire  family  group. 

A  quarter-hotir  musical  program  for 
teen-agers,  with  the  music  of  Frankie 
Carle  is  what  is  offered  WBT  listeners  at 
5:45-6:00  p.m.  With  the  music  of  Wayne 
King  and  his  orchestra,  2:30-2:45  p.m.. 
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Mellon's  winds  up  its  broadcast  schedule 
in  a  program  designed  for  adult  members 
of  the  family. 

Format  generally  successful 

Jn  its  emphasis  on  nuisical  programs, 
Mellon's  has  followed  a  program  format 
which  department  stores  and  specialty 
shops  have  generally  found  successful, 
and  it  has  achieved  its  air  dominance  in 
a  way  that  is  relatively  easy  to  produce. 

In  its  choice  of  Charlotte's  50,000-watt 
station  it  secured  coverage  for  its  pro- 
grams that  is  as  large  as  its  total  market. 

To  gain  maximum  benefits  from  this 


heavy  broadcast  schedule,  the  campaign 
has  been  heavily  merchandised  and  pro- 
moted. Newspaper  advertisements,  piil) 
h'city   releases,   (omtesy   spot   ainiomuc 
iiRuls,    etc.,    were    WBl's   contribiuion. 
Mellon's    fostered    newspaper   advertise- 
ments, posters  and  window  displays,  and 
it  now  averages  eight  newspaper  adver- 
tisements per  w^eek  to  point  up  the  WB T   1 
broadcasts. 

An  additional  merchandise  feattire  is 
the  presence  of  the  W^BT  staff  announcer 
who  handles  the  Mellon  broadcasts  in  tlu- 
store  each  Thursday  evening  until  9:00 
p.m.,  as  a  general  good  will  agent. 


Women  wood  bales  larget 
For  This  Men's  Store 


with  women  making  90%  of  store  purchases,  Grafton  S  Company, 
Hamilton,  Ont,  beams  its  radio  campaign  to  feminine 
listeners  in  switch  from  basic  appeal  to  sports  trade 


H 


ow  AN  ad- 
V  e  r  t  i  s  e  r 
can  establish  his 
n  r  m  w  i  t  h  o  n  e 
audience  group, 
then  set  out  to 
impress  his  name 
on  an  entirely 
(lificrcnt  audience,  is  illustrated  by  the 
experieiKc  of  Grafton  k  Company,  maiui- 
lacluring  dolhiers,  with  two  large  retail 
stores  in  Hamilton  and  Dundas,  Ont.,  as 
well  as  stores  throughout  the  province. 

Because  the  firm  supplies  clothing  for 
male  mc-mbers  of  the  family  from  two 
years  up  (vvilh  a  number  of  household 
lines  carried   in   some  sloics),   it    fust   set 
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out    to   estabb'sh    itself   with    the    sports 
trade. 

In  addition  to  sponsorship  o\er  CK()(i 
of  a  cjuartei-hoiu  (5:15  p.m.  s])()rtscast. 
Monday  through  Saturday,  Cralton's 
sponsored  Saturday  afternoon  football 
broadcasts  for  three  successive  seasons. 
CROC's  10:()()  p.m.  newscast  rounded  out 
the  schedule. 

Pre-determined  audience  appeal 

VV^hile  Grafton's  plans  to  continue 
sponsorship  of  the  football  broadcasts,  it 
changed  its  basic  audience  appeal  from 
that  of  a  masculine  audience  to  (1)  a  pre- 
dominantly feminine  in  one  instance  and 
(2)  a  prccionunaiuly  juvenile  listener    in 
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another.  Its  emphasis  on  the  feminine 
approach  was  based  on  the  fact  that  while 
most  of  the  store's  merchandise  was  for 
the  male  members  of  the  family,  the  wom- 
en in  these  families  made  90%  of  the  pur- 
chases. 

The  program  vehicle  selected  to  build 
sponsor  identification  among  feminine 
listeners  is  Treasure  Chest.  Each  Mon- 
day, AA^ednesday  and  Friday,  Grafton's 
sponsors  a  15-minute  segment  of  this 
money  give-away  show  at  10:30  a.m.,  at  a 
cost  per  show  of  $15.00.  Grafton  commer- 
cials are  beamed  directly  at  the  house- 
wife. 

Treasure  Chest  runs  from  9:45  to  1 1 :45 
a.m.,  with  a  half-hour  interruption  at 
11:00  a.m.  for  a  soap  opera  and  a  wom- 
an's commentary.  During  the  course  of 
the  program,  five  mystery  selections  are 
played,  and  on  the  11:45  a.m.  telephone 
call,  $50.00  is  awarded  to  the  person  who 
can  identify  four  of  the  five  selections  by 
name. 

To  give  its  boys'  wear  department  a 
sales  push,  Grafton's  took  on  sponsorship 
of  the  Lone  Ranger,  Saturday,  11:30- 
12:00  (noon).  Time  selection  was  made 
on  the  theory  that  mother  and  son,  down- 
town after  lunch,  would  do  their  shop- 
ping at  Grafton's.  Evidence  that  the  tran- 
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scribed  scries  is  garnishing  a  large  share 
of  the  youthful  aiKhciuc  in  the  Hamil- 
ton area:  in  a  survey  (ondudcd  during 
the  week  of  the  fust  program,  the  rating 
for  that  time  period  jumped  from  8.0  to 
11.7. 

Backed  with  promotion  and 
merchandising 

Mention  is  made  on  each  program  of 
the  Grafton  Knot  Hole  Club  which  at- 
tends Friday  night  Class  D  professional 
baseball  games  at  the  local  stadium,  and 
listeners  are  told  how  they  may  become 
members.  Other  merchandising  tic-ins 
planned  for  the  future  include  Lone 
Ranger  buttons. 

Promotion  in  support  of  the  new 
broadcast  campaign  was  concentrated  on 
the  Lone  Ranger  since  the  Treasure 
Chest  has  been  part  and  parcel  of  the 
CKOC  schedule  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
Promotional  activities  were  directed  both 
to  store  personnel  and  to  the  listening 
audience. 

(1)  Store  Personnel  At  an  introduc- 
tory sales  meeting  with  the  entire  Grafton 
organization  staged  by  CKOC  in  Grafton's 
downtown  Hamilton  store,  special  8-foot 
air-brush  cut-outs  of  the  Lone  Ranger 
were  used  as  a  backdrop.  Store  personnel 
were  given  a  complete  outline  of  the  radio 
campaign.  An  on-the-spot  feat u ret te  pres- 
entation with  Hal  Francis,  mike-man  on 
the  morning  Treasure  Chest  show,  and  a 
man-on-the-street  program  which  was 
transcribed,  then  played  back,  were  also 
a  part  of  the  sales  meeting. 

(2)  Audience  Promotion  An  initial 
press  campaign  used  a  two  colunm  art 
spread  on  the  Lone  Ranger  and  a  one 
column  reverse  cut  for  inclusion  in  the 
weekly  two-third  page  Grafton  Friday 
newspaper  spread. 

The  mat  of  the  newspaper  advertise- 
ment was  used  for  10,000  stuffers  dis- 
tributed not  only  in  the  Hamilton-Dun- 
das  stores,  but  also  in  Brantford  and 
Owen  Sound. 

Air  promotions  were  used  for  two  Sat- 
urdays, with  the  Lone  Ranger  making  the 
trip  from  Nevada  to  Hamilton,  via  Hi-Yo 
dubs,  etc.,  just  in  time  for  the  first  1 1:30 
a.m.  broadcast. 
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PROBABLY  NO  PROGRAMS  aiC  SubjCCtcd 
to  closer  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  net- 
work management  than  those  planned 
and  broadcast  for  the  entertainment  of 
children.  And  that  is  as  it  should  be,  for 
young  listeners  are  more  widely  influ- 
enced by  what  they  hear  than  are  adults. 
They  live  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  realm 
of  their  imaginations.  Radio  programs  to 
them  mean  a  vicarious  outlet  for  their 
need  of  that  action,  excitement,  and  ad- 
venture which  their  daily  lives  rarely  sup- 
ply in  satisfying  amount. 

Psychiatrists  say  that  children  have 
psychological  and  emotional  needs;  need 
for  adventure,  pleasure,  entertainment; 
need  for  outlets  for  their  aggressions; 
need  for  identifying  themselves  with 
heroes  and  heroines,  persons  who  are  do- 
ing exciting  things,  making  liistory,  ex- 
ploring the  unknown.  Educators  and  par- 
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Dase  Juvenli 
bnt6rtainm€) 


Here's  a  S-point  plan 
for  juvenile  entertainmen\ 
presented  for  sponsors 
who  direct  their 
broadcast  campaigns 
to  children 

by  DOROTHY  A.  KEMBL 
director  of  continuity 
acceptance,  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System 


cuts  would  like  radio  programs  that  are 
educational,  programs  from  which  chil- 
dren can  learn  something. 

In  the  code  of  standards  adopted  by  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  for  the  prep- 
aration and  broadcast  of  children's  radio 
])rograms,  and  designed  to  constitute  a 
well-rounded  policy  of  juvenile  entertain- 
ment, all  these  points  of  view  have  been 
considered. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  const ructi\c 
"nuists"  we  believe  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  structure  of  a  good  program 
for  juNcnile  listeners. 

(i)  Good  Taste  1  he  term  "good 
taste  is  an  intangible,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain accepted  standards  by  which  certain- 
ly everyone  wishes  to  abide.  These  stand- 
ards are  particularly  important  in  a  chil- 
dren's program.  CJiildren's  taste  is  in 
process  of  development  and  everything 
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ihey  sec  and  hear  contributes  to  it. 

(2)  Sound  Social  Concept  Everyone 
concedes,  too,  that  children's  programs 
should  be  founded  on  a  sound  social  con- 
cept—reflecting respect  for  law  and  order; 
for  adult  atithority;  the  importance  of 
mutual  respect  of  one  man  for  another. 

We  have  learned  from  long  experience 
in  working  with  children  and  from  clini- 
cal research  by  qualified  authorities,  that 
the  basis  of  a  child's  stability  is  his  home 
and  his  parents.  Obviously,  then,  no  plot 
or  action  shoidd  be  used  which  might  en- 
gender doubts  in  the  child's  mind  as  to 
the  stability  or  security  of  his  own  exist- 
ence. We  have  learned  that  excitement 
which  breeds  a  feeling  of  personal  in- 
security in  the  child  should  be  avoided. 
While  "impersonal"  death  may  not  be  a 
real  threat  for  the  child,  and  the  killing 
of  enemies,  numerical  results  of  battles, 
and  the  like  are  not  necessarily  disturb- 
ing, deathbed  scenes  of  favorite  charac- 
ters, members  of  their  families  or  other 
sympathetic  characters,  may  be  definitely 
disturbing  and  shotdd  never  become  a 
part  of  the  action. 

(3)  Constructive  Attitude  AVe  know 
that  the  everyday  virtues  of  clean  living, 
good  morals,  fair  play  and  honorable  be- 
haviotir  are  constructive  attitudes  that 
should  be  emphasized.  Loyalty,  honesty, 
dependability,  unselfishness,  tolerance 
and  courage  should  be  some  of  the  per- 
sonal attributes  of  the  hero  and/or  hero- 
ine and  their  companions.  But,  these  ad- 
mirable characteristics  should  be  portray- 
ed in  such  a  way  that  the  characters  are 
believable  human  beings,  worthy  of  ad- 
miration and  emulation.  They  should 
not  be  6>c^6'remphasized  so  as  to  prejudice 
children  against  a  "goody-goody"  hero  or 
heroine.  Leading  adult  characters  at  all 
times  should  have  the  confidence  of  the 
child  characters  and  in  a  difficult  situa- 
tion the  hero  should  never  resort  to  foul 
play  or  imderhanded  methods.  Uncoura- 
geous  acts  should  not  be  sanctioned  by 
him  as  the  solution  to  any  prol)lem. 


(4)  Carefully  Plotted  Scripts  Dun- 
are  always  villains  but  there  should  not 
be  a  preponderance  of  sudi  diaraders. 
In  every  script  the  scenes  with  the  "good" 
characters  should  outweigh,  or  at  least 
equal,  those  with  the  "bad."  Actual  tech- 
niques and  methods  of  crime  should  not 
be  graphically  explained  and,  under- 
standably, only  those  devices  already  well 
known  to  the  average  child,  and  unob- 
tainable, should  be  used. 

Furthermore,  dramatic  action  and  ex- 
citement should  not  be  over-accentuated 
through  the  use  of  sound  effects  for  chil- 
dren are  quickly  stinmlated  by  sound, 
and  they  like  it,  but  a  preponderance  of 
sound  effects,  gun-play,  sirens,  and  simi- 
lar devices  in  any  one  script  may  create  a 
false  intensity  in  the  listener,  over-balanc- 
ing his  interest  in  the  plot,  and  to  some 
children  may  even  prove  harmful. 

(5)  Subtle  Educational  Approach 
We  know%  too,  that  while  it  is  desirable 
for  children's  programs  to  be  educational 
as  well  as  entertaining,  educational  ma- 
terial as  such  if  planted  too  obviously, 
will  tend  to  discourage  the  young  listen- 
er, thereby  defeating  the  purpose  of  the 
show.  Subtly  handled,  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  science  and  inven- 
tion, geography,  history,  types  of  govern- 
ment and  racial  problems,  social  atti- 
tudes, can  all  be  interpolated  into  the 
show  patterns  so  as  to  increase  the  inter- 
est of  the  child  in  the  program  as  well  as 
stimulate  his  interest  and  awareness  of 
the  world  he  lives  in. 

All  these,  and  many  more  constructive 
features  should  be  in  mind  when  a  radio 
program  designed  for  children  is  de\  elop- 
ed or  accepted  for  broadcast.  Today's 
children  are  the  citizens  and  the  consum- 
ers of  tomorrow.  Let  us  in  radio  condi- 
tion them,  if  wt  can,  to  the  finer  things  in 
life.  Let  radio  help  to  make  them  better 
Americans,  and,  as  night  follows  day, 
the  products  they  like  and  have  confi- 
dence in  today,  will  certainly  be  the  prod- 
ucts thev  will  like  and  choose— tomorrow. 
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Juvenile  Series  W 
Ups  Flour  M 


Results  from  campaign  begun  in  1934  beamed  at  juvenile  group 
leads  Byers  Flour  Mills,  Camrose,  Alb,,  to  increase  coverage 
to  ll-station  area,  with  appeal  to  home  through  children 


THE  ECONOMIC  SUCCESS  of  Bycis  Flour 
Mills,  Camrose,  Alberta,  makers  of 
Sunny  Boy  Cereal,  is  attributed  basically 
to  its  belief  in  the  power  of  radio  as  an 
advertising  medium.  Back  in  1934,  when 
radio  was  just  beginning  to  take  its  place 
in  the  nation  as  a  sales  medium,  Byers 
Flour  Mills  decided  to  stake  its  futiue 
progress  by  publicizing  almost  exclusive- 
ly over  CJCA,  Edmonton. 

At  that  time  CJCA  featured  a  one-hour 
Kiddies  Program,  produced  and  present- 
ed by  Captain  Grover  who  used  the  air 
name  The  Farmer.  Since  the  program 
was  designed  especially  for  post-school 
listening,  Byers  Flour  Mills  decided  that 
it  would  serve  as  an  appropriate  mediiun 
to  sell  Siumy  Boy  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  families  in  Northern  Alberta. 

The  tie-in  was  an  immediate  success 
and  through  application  of  various  box 
top  gimmicks  from  time  to  time,  the 
Kiddies  Program  grew  in  popularity  to 
become  a  household  word. 


Advertising  spear- 
head of  the  Byers 
Flour  Mills,  Cam- 
rose,  Alberta,  is  co- 
owner  Ralph  Byers. 
He  cast  his  lot  with 
radio  back  in  1934. 


Sales  expand  trade  area 

Sales  mounted  in  proportion  to  the 
]jrogram's  popularity  and  by  1939  Byers 
Flour  Mills  had  expanded  its  facilities 
several-fold.  This  continued  through  the 
war  years  and  the  pojjularity  of  this  pro- 
gram, coupled  with  proportionate  sales, 
extended  well  beyond  the  area  (ovcred 
by  CJCA,  with  the  5:. 30  p.m.  Monday 
through  Saturday  series. 

Byers  Flour  Mills,  with  foiesight  and 
pioneering  spirit,  expanded  its  piil)]i(ity 


to  other  stations  in  Western  Canada,  at- 
tempting in  each  case  to  duplicate  the 
program  conducted  at  CJCA.  Though 
this  portion  of  the  plan  was  not  a  com- 
plete success,  the  sponsors  were  convinced 
that  Sunny  Boy  could  be  sold  through 
the  medium  of  radio  in  all  areas.  At  some 
stations  substitiue  jjrograms  were  incor- 
porated and  now  Byers  Flour  Mills  spon- 
sors programs  over  1 1  stations  in  Western 
Canada. 

At  CJCA,  after  the  departure  of  Cap- 
tain Grover  as  The  Farmer,  the  pro- 
gram continued  on  a  daily  basis  featuring 
in  succession  Uncle  Gordon  Shillabeer, 
Uncle  Stan  Armstrong,  and  for  the  past 
three  years  Uncle  Hal  Yerxa. 

Under  Uncle  Hal's  direction  and  j)ro- 
duction,  the  Kiddies  Program  has  dem- 
onstrated its  effectiveness  on  numerous 
occasions  in  the  most  practical  maimer. 

What's  in  the  public  interest 

Shoi  tly  after  taking  ()\er  the  program, 
I'lide  Hal  created  Jo-Jo,  a  mythical  bird. 
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A  copyrigluccl  leature,  Jo-Jo  is  manipu- 
lated inechanicaliy  to  give  listeners  a  par- 
rot-like sound,  sufficiently  clear  to  be  lui- 
derstood  by  the  kiddies.  Ihrough  this 
niediinii,  Uncle  Hal's  young  listeners 
have  responded  amazingly  to  numerous 
humanitarian  appeals. 

In  1944  Northern  Alberta's  Red  Cross 
funds  were  swelled  considerably  because 
the  youthful  listeners  to  the  Kiddies  Pro- 
gram were  curious  to  know  more  about 

Jo-Jo- 

Uncle  Hal  supplied  them  with  a  Jo-Jo 
folder  on  condition  that  they  send  a  mini- 
minii  of  one  dime  to  the  Red  Cross.  This 
was  repeated  in  1945  and  1946  and  gross 
returns  direct  and  indirect,  from  these 
three  campaigns  stand  at  approximately 
$60,000. 

Some  communities  organized  Jo-Jo 
Clubs.  Many  schools  turned  over  pro- 
ceeds from  sports  events  and  other  func- 
tions to  the  campaign.  Dance  orchestras 
and  other  amateur  groups  organized 
tours  with  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
for  Jo-Jo's  Red  Cross  fund. 

In  the  wake  of  this  general  campaign. 
Uncle  Hal  has  frequently  turned  to  his 
loyal  listeners  for  other  humanitarian 
support.  When  a  disastrous  fire  destroyed 
the  home  of  a  Hanna,  Alberta,  family, 
snuffing  out  two  lives  and  permanently 
maiming  three  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, Uncle  Hal  immediately  sent  out  an 
appeal  for  material  and  financial  sup- 
port. In  six  weeks  more  than  $3,000  in 
cash  was  distributed  as  well  as  two  truck 
loads  of  food  and  household  supplies. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  campaign,  a  fam- 
ily in  Ardrossan  lost  its  home  and  two 
children.  Uncle  Hal  immediately  set  up 
a  joint  campaign  and  the  entire  funds 
and  supplies  were  distributed  evenly  be- 
tween the  two  families. 

As  a  result  of  this  campaign,  listeners 


in  all  pans  oi  ihe  Prcn  incc  began  sending 
in  contributions  to  CJCA's  fire  fund,  re- 
questing that  they  be  given  to  needy  fire 
victims.  This  thought  developed  into  the 
setting  up  of  a  general  fire  fund  by  (he 
Red  Cross  which  is  in  operation  today. 

Uncle  Hal's  listeners  have  come 
through  on  other  occasions,  too.  Last 
winter  he  visited  the  various  veterans' 
and  children's  hospitals  in  Edmonton 
and  while  chatting  with  the  patients, 
found  that  there  was  a  serious  lack  of 
radios  in  some  wards.  He  appealed  to  his 
loyal  listeners  and  in  a  matter  of  days,  30 
radios,  all  in  working  condition,  were  do- 
nated. 

In  June,  Uncle  Hal's  family  of  youth- 
ful listeners  once  again  demonstrated  its 
generosity,  with  benefit  to  the  Red  C^ross. 
It  all  started  when  his  listeners  showed  a 
strong  preference  for  VVilf  Carter  record- 
ings. Many  asked  for  his  songs,  or  his  pic- 
ture. 

"Okay,  kiddies  and  pals,"  he  said. 
"Here's  what  we'll  do.  You  send  in  a  mini- 
mum of  25  cents  to  the  Red  Cross  and  in 
appreciation  we'll  send  you  a  W'ilf  Charter 
souvenir  containing  W^ilf's  life  story, 
some  pictures,  and  words  for  five  of  his 
most  popular  songs.  Is  it  a  deal?" 

The  kiddies  replied  instantly  with 
quarters  and  dollars.  The  first  two  weeks 
mail  response  stood  at  6,406  letters. 

Increase  scope  of  fall  schedule 

Plans  for  the  1947  fall  and  winter  cam- 
paign call  for  a  series  of  26  broadcasts  of 
Lightning  Jim  on  11  radio  stations.  This, 
as  far  as  CJCA  is  concerned,  is  in  addition 
to  the  daily  Kiddies  Program.  Byers 
Flour  Mills  will  give  away  one  bicycle  a 
week,  the  winner  to  be  selected  from  en- 
trants who  accompany  their  answer  to  a 
simple  geographic  question  with  a  Sonny 
Boy  box  top.  As  an  added  incentive  to- 
wards effective  promotion  of  this  series, 
the  sponsor  will  give  a  $50  cash  prize  to 
the  station  doing  the  most  effective  and 
thorough  promotion  job  throughout  the 
series. 
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Uepartment  Store  Finds 
News  A'l  Sales  Medium 

Spots  and  programs  m  combination  on  both  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
stations  sell  items,  merchandise  groups,  departments  and 
store  itself  for  Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker,  Inc. 

by  RUTH  M.  FOX,  advertising  manager.  Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker,  Inc, 


IN  THE  EARLY,  vourguess-is-as-good-as- 
mine  years  of  using  radio  as  a  depart- 
ment store  advertising  medium,  it  was 
strictly  a  "keep  your  name  before  the 
public"  impulse  and  a  good  will  gesture 
toward  a  local  industry  that  led  Fowler, 
Dick  k  Walker,  Inc.,  Binghamton,  N.Y., 
to  use  the  broadcast  medium.  Any  inci- 
dental benefits  from  the  point  of  view  of 
store  traffic  or  sales  were  written  off  as 
gravy. 

Then  came  the  war.  And  with  the  war, 
came  shortages  in  every  phase  of  business 
activity,  including  the  lifeline  of  depart- 
ment store  advertising  .  .  .  newsprint. 

What  to  do?  We  did  just  what  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  other  retailers 
did.  We  rushed  to  radio.  To  our  siu- 
prise,  we  found  that  radio  could  sell 
items,  could  sell  merchandise  groups, 
could  sell  departments,  could  sell  Fow- 
ler's. 

Planned  radio  productive 

VV^ith  conditions  reluming  to  what  we 
fondly  call  "noinial"  in  competition  and 
merchandising,  we  now  ha\e  2\  spcjt  an- 
nouncemeius  and  three  programs  cli\  idccl 
i^etween  our  two  local  stations,  \\'I\R 
and  VVNBF. 

This  radio  time  was  painstakingly 
weighed,  considered  and  selected  with 
reference  to  si/e  and  type  of  audience. 
Fac  h  second  was  given  attention. 


We  have  certain  rules  for  writing  item- 
selling  script  that  are  followed  very  close- 
ly in  all  our  commercial  copy:  (a)  the  in- 
troduction that  catches  the  ear,  paves  the 
way  to;  (b)  the  smooth  presentation  of 
the  item  that  offers;  (c)  any  number  of 
benefits  in  quality,  style,  performance,  or 
wear  at  a;  (d)  definite  price  in;  (e)  a  defi- 
nite department  at;  (f)  Fowler's,  ''Bing- 
lunnton's  largest  department  store.'' 


Other  Articles  About  Neivs 
Programs  for  Retailers 

Retailer  Station  and  City 

C.  E.  Chappell  8C  Sons  WAGE,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Back  in  1940  sponsor  first  discovered  how  ef- 
lecti\e  radio,  properly  used,  could  be.  lodaN,  its 
major  radio  ellort  is  a  15 -minute,  five  times  a 
^\eek  noontime  newscast  sponsoreti  continuously 
since  July,  h)}^.  Bolli  for  specific  items  and  for 
store  departments,  the  series  does  an  excellent 
merchandise  selling  job. 

I<niu(n\.  "j-fj,  l>-  6 

Ketdiler  Station  and  City 

Kaufmann  Department  Stores  WJAS,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I  WO  news  broadcasts  daih ,  same  sponsor,  same 
station,  same  program,  same  newscaster  since 
jaiuiary  1,  1935.  For  institutional  and  sales  elfec- 
liveness,  the  sponsor  (1)  a\()ids  duplication  of 
newspaper  or  direct  mail  advertising,  (2)  adapts 
(onnneicials  to  the  type  of  audience  ancl  (3)  ap- 
peals to  the  largest  possible  listener  group. 

March,  kj^^,  p.  S^ 
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^  Fowler's  has  been  an  extensive  and  consistent  uier  of  air  time  on  Binghamton'i 
pioneer  station,  WNBF,  for  oyer  16  years.  A  ten  year  stint  of  a  woman  commenta- 
tor-store shopper  is  illustrative  of  the  type  of  air  fare  which  has  built  a  broad  back- 
ground of  listener  interest. 

For  a  period  of  many  years.  Fowler's  also  sponsored  a  sportscast  to  promote  its 
Fowler  Store  for  Men,  and  this  feature  is  credited  with  having  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  this  department  to  its  present  expanded  position  where  it  occupies  one- 
third  of  the  store's  street  level  floor. 

Its  long-time  sponsorship  of  the  CBS  evening  news  summary  with  Bill  Henry  is 
another  example  of  important  radio  time  used  by  the  store  to  carry  its  sales  message. 

Today's  radio  story  for  Fowler's  includes  the  CBS  cooperative  program,  The 
House  Party,  with  Art  Linkletter,  and  Tello-Tcst,  an  across-the-board  morning 
quarter-hour  telephone  quiz  feature. 

Spot  announcements  round  out  the  schedule  on  WNBF. 


One  of  our  three  programs  is  the  6 
P.M.  News  across  the  board  on  WINR. 
With  Charles  Hobart  as  the  newscaster, 
we  have  sponsored  this  program  ever 
since  WINR  went  on  the  air  last  August. 

We  selected  the  6  P.M.  News  as  a  natu- 
ral for  reaching  the  largest  group  of  lis- 
tening audience.  The  man  of  the  house 
is  home  from  work,  eager  to  hear  the  news 
of  the  day.  And  if  mother,  daughter, 
junior  and  grandpa  aren't  deaf,  they're 
going  to  hear  it,  too. 

News  hits  wide  target 

We  launched  this  broadcast  campaign 
to  supplement  our  other  well-established 
media  in  presenting  Fowler's  merchan- 
dise and  services  to  Southern  New  York, 
and  with  so  many  targets,  you  just  can't 
miss.  We've  sold  everything  from  fishing 
boots  to  coats  to  breakfast  sets  on  this 
one  program. 

For  the  most  part,  we  use  this  program 
to  promote  good  selling  items  for  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  to  announce  store  news 
that  may  have  come  up  too  late  to  make 
the  evening  newspaper. 

Two  one-minute  commercials  of  from 
130  to  145  words  each  are  used  on  each 
broadcast,  and  only  one  item  is  promoted 
in  each.  Sometimes  both  commercials  are 
devoted  to  the  same  item. 

Although  this  program  is  utilized  al- 
most exclusively  for  item  selling,  we  do 
not  feel  that  an  item  check-up  gives  an 
accurate  pictiux  of  actual  sales.  There- 
fore we  judge  response  by  the  fluctuations 


in  total  departmental  sales  as  compared 
with  the  day  before  or  the  same  day  a 
year  before,  over  a  period  of  three  days. 

Coordinate  media  for  best  results 

Usually,  the  same  item  is  advertised 
over  the  air  and  in  the  newspaper  (and 
often  in  windows  and  special  displays) 
simultaneously,  so  that  the  effect  is  one 
coordinated,  many-sided,  concentrated 
promotional  campaign  that  makes  it  im- 
possible to  point  to  any  one  medium  as 
producing  any  approximate  percentage 
of  results. 

In  instances,  however,  where  we  ha\e 
advertised  one  item  exclusively  on  our 
6  P.M.  News,  we  have  found  the  sales 
ratio  in  proportion  with  the  usual  for- 
mula, depending  on  whether  it  is  some- 
thing people  really  want  at  the  price  they 
want  to  pay. 

For  example,  in  mid-January  we  com- 
pletely sold  out  40  dozen  bunny  fur  mit- 
tens and  headbands  with  two  announce- 
ments. In  May,  we  moved  seven  dozen  of 
81.75  jars  of  Quinlan  Cleansing  Cream 
at  SI. 00  per  jar  with  two  announcements. 
Both  of  these  items  were  specially  priced, 
they  WTre  items  that  people  wanted,  and 
they  were  offered  at  a  price  that  made 
them  attractive  to  our  customers. 

Results  of  this  kind  have  convinced  us 
that  radio,  properly  coordinated  with 
other  advertising,  carefully  weighed,  con- 
sidered and  selected,  can  sell  items,  mer- 
chandise groups,  departments  and  the 
store  itself. 
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'helpful  . 


'useful  service 


.  .  .  Your  magazine,  RADIO 
SHOWMANSHIP,  interests  me 
greatly.  It  would  be  missed  in  our 
office  if  we  did  not  receive  it  each 
month. 

J.  M.  Stevens 
Advertising  Manager 
LAYNE  CREDIT 
OPTICIANS 
Oakland,  Calif. 


.  .  .  Being  in  the  time-buying  end 
of  radio,  I  try  particularly  hard  to 
keep  up  with  all  the  developments 
in  the  business  .  .  .  and  I  have 
found  RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP 
a  great  help  in  doing  so. 

Jane  Daly 

EARLE    LUDGIN    8C 

COMPANY 

Chicago,  111. 


.  .  .  RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP  is 
a  valuable  tool  in  the  radio  field. 
We  use  it  regularly  to  check  cur- 
rent trends,  and  by  the  way,  it  rep- 
resents a  fine  piece  of  editing. 
Ad  Fried 

AD  FRIED  ADVER- 
TISING AGENCY 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


...We    enjoy    RADIO    SHOW- 
MANSHIP very  much. 

Joseph  Salle 

SALLE  JEWELRY 

COMPANY 

Saginaw,  Mich. 


...  We  find  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP very  helpful  to  us  in 
our  business. 

J.  P.  Meyer 

ALLEN  SCHMIDT  &, 

PRINGLE 

Utica,  N.  Y. 


interesting  .  . 
"valuable  guide  .  .  ." 

"profitable  tool  .  .  .' 


.  .  .  RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP  is 
very  interesting.  We  read  every 
word  of  every  issue. 

Guy  W.  Wolf 

Secretary 

RETAIL  MERCHANTS 

ASSOCIATION 

Oakland,  Calif. 


...We  find  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP very  interesting  and  it 
provides   many  helpful   ideas. 

Walter  J.  Thompson 

Vice  President 

BUFFALO    NIAGARA 

ELECTRIC 

CORPORATION 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


.  .  .  We  look  forward  to  receiving 
your  magazine  each  month  and 
everyone  in  our  organization  en- 
joys reading  it.  We  find  it  very 
useful. 

I.   Rocklin 

ROCKLIN  IRVING   & 

ASSOCIATES 

Chicago,  111. 


.  .  .  Mr.  Shartenberg  has  asked  me 
to  tell  you  that  we  derive  consider- 
able benefit  from  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP. 

Hazel  A.  Jones 
Secretary  to 
Mr.    Shartenberg 
SHARTENBERG'S 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


...  We  enjoy  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP and  find  it  both  inter- 
esting and  helpful. 

Alvin  Long 

LONG   ADVERTISING 

SERVICE 

San  Jose,  Calif. 
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^  Editorially  and  throu^  ij 
MAN  SHIP  presents  r  ease  a 
chandise  through  radio.  1 1 
it  tells  the  reader  about  j  ijS 
been  profitable  to  others  A 
issue  tells  the  complete  5.1 
Not  gossip!  Not  blah!  Jm  \ 
ing  success. 

That's  why  advertisi  1 
sors,  in  large  and  small  rr\ 
RADIO  SHOWMANSH 
page  after  page,  issue  afte » 
vice  presidents,  owners  ai  t 
tors,  media  buyers  and  ace  n 
SHOWMANSHIP  is  a  vca 
turn  to  RADIO  SHOWM^ 
cessful  radio  programs  ant « 


.  .  .  Our  institution  has  found 
RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP  most 
interesting  and  valuable  in  analyz- 
ing and  studying  the  different  ad- 
vertising media. 

Jesse  C.  Neill 

Vice  President 

BUFFALO 

INDUSTRIAL  BANK 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


.  .  .  Your  magazine  is  valuable  and 
very  helpful. 

LEO  ROCCA,  INC. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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"In  looking  through  your  year-end  index  nc 
note  that  certain  issues  last  year  contained  arti- 
cles of  particular  interest  to  our  agency.  Would 
it  be  possible  to  secure  copies  of  these  back  is- 
sues? We  are  now  keeping  a  file  on  RADIO 
SHOWMANSHIP  as  a  handy  reference"  .  .  . 
J.  C.  McCormick,  Radio  Director 
The  Mayers  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


DWMANSHIP  Wins     ^ 
ts  Letters 


pages,  RADIO  SHOW- 
that  aid  in  selling  mer- 

y  line  and  every  picture, 

mpaigns  .  .  .  how  it  has 
profitable  to  him.  Each 

>/  successful  campaigtis. 

Idence  of  radio  advertis- 


ocal  and  regional  spon- 
rts  of  the  country,  find 
y  useful  reference  file, 
fter  year.  Presidents  and 
rtising  and  radio  direc- 
.  for  all  of  them  RADIO 
ful  service.  All  of  them 
and  suggestions  for  suc- 


.  .  We  are  very  much  interested 
It  RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP 
ifid  find  it  extremely  helpful  to 
is  in  our  business. 

Manager 

LEE'S  JEWELERS 

Ashevillc,  N.C. 


..We  find  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP very  helpful  to  us  in 
T  business. 

William  A.  Melrod 
Advertising   Manager 
THE  SAMPLE,  INC. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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.  .  .  We  very  much  enjoy  RADIO 
SHOWMANSHIP. 

John  G.  Dunn,  Jr. 

THE  DUNN  AGENCY 

New  Bern,  N.C. 


.  .  .  RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP  is 
an  extremely  interesting  magazine. 

LEE  DAKE 

DAKE  ADVERTISING 

AGENCY 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


.  .  .  We  have  read  your  magazine 
for  some  time  and  always  find  it 
very  interesting. 

M.  J.  Marzlluft 

Manager 

SEALY  MATTRESS  CO. 

Oakland,  Calif. 


.  .  .  The  writer  never  misses  a  copy 
of  RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP 
and  enjoys  reading  this  publica- 
tion very  much. 

J.  G.  Laskey 

J.  G.  LASKEY  & 

COMPANY 

Chicago,   111. 


.  .  .  We  enjoy  reading  RADIO 
SHOWMANSHIP  and  find  that 
it  contains  much  helpful  informa- 
tion. 

Frances  E.  Young 

J.  WALTER 

THOMPSON  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


.  .  .  We  enjoy  receiving  RADIO 
SHOWMANSHIP  each  month 
and  find  that  it  provides  a  very 
useful  service. 

Nathan  E.  Jacobs 

THE  JACOBS 

COMPANY 

Chicago,  III. 


Sr. 


.  .  .  Wehave  read  RADIO  SHOW 
MANSHIP  with  interest  for  some 
time,  and  also  forward  it  to  our 
advertising  heads. 

Charles  B.  Dulcan, 
Vice  President  and 
General  Manager 
THE  HECHT 
COMPANY 
Washington,  D.  C. 


...We  find  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP  very  interesting  and 
helpful. 

Helen  Hamilton 

CHARLES  R.  STUART 

ADV.  AGCY. 

San  Francisco,   Calif. 


...  We  find  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP very  helpful  to  us  in 
our  business. 

Sales  Manager 

GREAT  ATLANTIC  8C 

PACIFIC  TEA  CO. 

Birmingham,   Ala. 


...  We  find  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP an  interesting  addi- 
tion to  our  office  library  as  well  as 
a  valuable  and  helpful  guide. 

H.  H.  Hindley 

DORLAND 

INTERNATIONAL. 

PETTINGELL    & 

FENTON.  INC. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


...  We  keep  RADIO  SHOW- 
MANSHIP in  our  office  for  ref- 
erence and  use  by  our  member- 
ship. We  believe  that  it  is  of  serv- 
ice in  crystallizing  thought  on 
radio  advertising. 

Charles  B.  McFree,  Jr. 

Secretary-Manager 

ASHEVILLE 

MERCHANTS 

ASSOCIATION 

Asheville,   N.C. 
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Changes  lime  bchedules  to 
Exploit  Various  Audiences 


Varied  audience  appeal  keeps  mail  pull  up,  creates  store  traffic, 
is  so  productive  that  Moskin  Stores,  Inc,  Huntmgton,  W.  Va„ 
signs  a  52-week  contract,  the  first  for  any  one  of  the  104 
stores  in  the  hAoskin  chain 


RADIO  needn't  be  out  of  rcacli  for  the 
advertiser  who  wants  to  exploit  more 
than  one  audience  potential  but  whose 
advertising  budget  restricts  him  to  a  sin- 
gle show. 

One  show  has  often  been  all  that  was 
required  for  a  satisfactory  increase  in 
store  traffic  and  sales,  but  it's  understood 
that  the  time  at  which  a  program  is  broad- 
cast determines  to  a  large  extent  the  type 
of  listener  tuned  to  even  what  is  basical- 
ly a  mass  appeal  program. 

In  Huntington,  W.Va.,  Moskin  Stores, 
Inc.  had  such  a  mass  appeal  broadcast 
series  in  You  Asked  For  It.  Mail  pull  was 
good.  So  were  listener  ratings.  And  the 
WSAZ  series  produced  a  completely  sat- 
isfactory amount  of  store  traffic. 

It  was  the  confidence  in  the  medium 
of  local  store  manager,  Arnold  Waxman, 
that  had  put  the  show  on  the  air  March 
1  I,  1946,  and  he  had  enough  confidence 
in  the  medium  to  experiment  with  it.  He 
wanted  to  appeal  to  the  mass  audience, 
and  he  wanted  to  reach  as  many  of  this 
audiciKc  potential  as  possible.  He  had 
an  idea  that  lie  could  use  the  same  pro- 
gram, but  broadcast  it  at  \ari()us  times  of 
the  day.  By  changing  the  time  sched- 
ule from  time  to  time,  different  listener 
groups  would  be  reached.  What  was  good 
theory  proved  to  be  ecjually  sound  fact. 

Mail  pull  holds  up 

When  the  series  fnsi  weni  on  (he  air 
it  was  heard  at  8:30  a.m.,  and  (hiring  the 


year  it  was  aired  at  this  time,  it  pulled  an 
average  of  better  than  forty  pieces  of  mail 
daily.  On  March  4,  by  switching  to  7:30 
a.m.,  the  same  show  pulled  an  average  of 
160  postcards  and  letters  a  week  from 
what  was  predominantly  a  rural  audi- 
ence. When  that  audience  had  been  fully 
exploited,  another  time  change  was  made. 
This  time  the  show  was  slanted  at  an 
urban  feminine  audience,  and  the  time 
selection  for  the  quarter-hour  program 
was  4:30  p.m. 

What  consistently  pidls  mail  and  cre- 
ates store  traffic  is  a  15-minute  transcribed 
and  recorded  musical  request  program 
with  a  strong  merchandising  hook.  Each 
listener  who  sends  in  a  musical  request 
receives  a  $1.50  gift  certificate,  thus  in- 
creasing the  attractiveness  of  the  mail 
pull  gimmick  by  offering  the  listener 
something  other  than  name  mention  on 
the  air. 

Gimmick  creates  store  traffic 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  sponsor, 
it's  an  effective  gimmick  since  the  gift 
certificate  in\ariably  brings  the  recipient 
into  the  store.  In  addition,  it  buikls  mail- 
ing lists,  and  Moskin's  compiled  a  com- 
plete customer  mailing  list  from  the 
names  of  people  to  whom  You  Asked  For 
It  gift  certificates  had  been  sent. 

A  special  feature  of  the  show  is  the 
Moskin's  Mystery  Tune.  Listeners  send 
in  their  guesses  as  to  the  correct  identi- 
fication of  the  son",  and  the  three  cards' 
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or  leiiers  with  ilic  rorreci  answers  and 
with  the  earliest  postmarks  win  special 
])rizes  for  the  writers. 

When  the  series  first  went  on  the  air, 
I  heat  re  tickets  weie  awarded  Myslrry 
Func  winneis.  Resj^onse  was  stroni> 
cnongh  to  inteiest  Modern  Distributors, 
Inc.  in  a  tie-in  for  Majestic  records. 
Majestic  releases  are  used  exclusively  for 
I  he  Mystery  Tune,  and  winners  now  re- 
ceive their  choice  of  new  Majestic  releases 
to  be  called  for  at  Moskin's  store.  What 
the  distribiuor  contributed  were  625  rec- 
ords for  the  Moskin  give-away.  Appropri- 
ate theme  song:  That's  For  Me. 

Net  result:  52-week  contract 

Two  commercials  are  used  on  each  pro- 
gram, with  item  commercials  on  Moskin's 
store  and  merchandise  the  general  rule. 
Moskin's  sells  predominantly  clothing  on 
credit.  It  also  has  an  extensive  watch  and 


jeweh  y  (K  pai  imcnl  and  ;i  new  );i(h<) 
phonograph  dcpailmcni.  All  ;iic  (  \i(  n 
sively  promoted  on  the  series. 

Disc  jockey  and  patter  mei(li;iiii  lor 
the  newest  version  ol  ilic  piogiiini  is 
VVSA/'s  piogram  diiccioi,  led  i.ihmd. 
Mildred  Chernolf  is  account  executive. 

With  the  exception  of  one  2()-week 
period  when  the  series  was  on  a  five-a- 
week  basis,  the  show  has  been  aired  on  a 
Monday-W^ednesday-Kr  iday  schedule. 

Evidence  of  a  corollary  betweetr  rrrail 
pull  and  listener  interest  was  a  survey  by 
Crossley,  Inc.  on  the  8:30  a.m.  version, 
which  showed  a  rating  of  9.0  with  a  75% 
share  of  the  audience. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  of  the  success 
of  the  formula  wcjrked  out  for  Moskin's 
in  Huntington,  a  52-week  contract  set- 
tled that  score.  The  contract  was  the  lirst 
52-week  contract  ever  signed  for  any  one 
of  the  104  stores  in  the  Moskin  chain! 


MYSTERY  TUNE  As  a  gimmick  to  create  store  traffic,  Alan's  Ladies'  and  Children's  Ready-to- 
Wear,  Clarksdale,  Miss.,  features  a  mystery  tune  on  each  broadcast.  To  the  first  person  telephoning 
the  station  with  the  correct  identification  goes  a  ^3.00  merchandise  certificate  redeemable  in  the 
particular  department  featured  on  that  broadcast.  Winner  must  call  at  the  store  within  48  hours  to 
claim  prize.  7-47,  p.  246. 

DETECT-A-TUNE  Listeners  are  called  at  random  from  a  scientifically  selected  list  of  telephone 
numbers.  Those  who  correctly  name  the  mystery  tune  pocket  SI 5.00  in  Blass  Club  Money  redeem- 
able in  store  merchandise  at  the  Gus  Blass  Department  Store,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  There's  a  lesser 
merchandise  certificate  as  consolation  prize.  Each  person  telephoned  gets  one  minute  in  which  to 
identify  the  tune,  and  there's  plenty  of  help  from  the  announcer.  3-46,  p.  98. 

MUSIC  MASQUERADE  Unannounced  numbers,  vintage  1920-1930,  arc  played  on  the  piano 
and  solovox.  Listeners  write  in  guesses  to  the  six  mystery  tunes.  Prizes  for  winners:  Point  Loma 
Foods.  Series  is  sponsored  over  KFSD,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  by  the  Klauber-Wangenheim  Company 
for  Point  Loma  Foods.  1-46,  p.  28. 

NAME  THE  TUNE  CONTEST  Series  was  used  over  a  period  of  years  on  a  constantly  expand- 
ing station  list  in  major  markets  for  the  Starkist  Company.  Listeners  correctly  identify  the  four 
popular  tunes  played  each  day  to  win  cash  and  merchandise  prizes.  Program  aired  five  times  weekly 
in  each  of  the  40  top  markets  in  the  country  produced  amazing  returns  both  in  consistent  mail 
returns  and  in  direct  sales  to  jobbers  of  Starkist  products  (toothpaste,  toothpowder  and  vitamins). 
9-44,  p.  304. 

MUSICAL  MEMORY  GAME  Listeners  are  offered  a  one  dollar  credit  slip  on  any  purchase 
made  in  the  record  department  of  the  Penn  Camera  Exchange  which  amounts  to  ^2.50  or  more.  To 
get  the  merchandise  certificate,  contestants  must  correctly  identify  three  out  of  four  tunes.  First 
quarter-hour,  broadcast  over  WQXR,  New  York  City,  brought  in  500  winners.  7-43,  p.  247. 
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As  a  seroke  in  itself  and  to  publicize  various  store  services 


Specialty  Store  Buii 


FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  StOlC  that  WailtS 
to  establish  itself  as  the  prestige  store 
in  its  community,  it's  more  than  a  matter 
of  quality  merchandise  or  store  services. 
Both  are,  of  course,  vital  to  the  creation 
of  the  prestige  factor,  but  equally  impor- 
tant are  a  number  of  intangibles  which 
may  be  classified  as  community  service. 

How  to  render  that  service,  and  the 
nature  of  the  service,  are  best  determined 
by  the  needs  and  interests  of  each  com- 
munity, but  among  the  majority  of  re- 
tailers, radio  has  become  an  important 
tool  in  the  performance  of  service  to  the 
community,  both  as  a  service  in  itself 
through  the  nature  of  the  broadcasts,  and 
as  a  means  of  publicizing  services  which 
the  store  makes  available. 

Service  on  a  sustained  basis 

How  a  broadcast  series  in  itself  be- 
comes a  community  service  is  illustrated 
by  the  Frankel  Clothing  Company,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  whose  sponsorship  of  Careers 
in  tJie  Making  over  KSO  goes  into  its 
fourth  year  this  fall. 

For  many  years,  the  Frankel  Clothing 
Company  has  demonstrated  an  active  in- 
terest in  service  to  the  comnuniity,  and  it 
was  this  company  policy  which  was  the 
cue,  three  years  ago,  for  KSO  to  audition 
Careers  in  the  Making  for  Frankel's.  The 
series  dovetailed  so  well  into  Frankel's 
established  store  policy  that  its  president, 
Dan  Frey,  had  only  to  hear  the  audition 
to  know  that  it  was  exactly  what  the  store 
had  been  looking  for. 

While  Frankel's  is  definitely  radio 
minded,  with  a  schedule  which  includes 
the  5:.^0  KSO  news,  Monday  through 
Saturday,  a  well  set  up  spot  announce- 
ment schedide,  and  such  seasonal  pro- 
grams as  the  High  School  Football  Rally 
program,  Careers  in  the  Making  is  today 
an  integral  part  of  its  broadcast  schedule 
and  Mr.  Frey  is  one  of  its  most  ardeiu 
boosters. 
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What  constitutes  service 

Careers  in  tJie  Making  is  a  weekly  vo 
cational  series  broadcast  during  the  regu 
lar  school  term  Thursday,  7:15-7:30  p.m 
Designed  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
planning  of  careers  for  high  school  stii 
dents,  each  program  features  a  diftereni 
school,  with  a  panel  of  three  or  fotu'  stu 
dents  quizzing  a  recognized  leader  in  :i 


Radio  as  a  Department  Store 
Service  in  Itself 

Retailer  Station  and  Cit\ 

Sears  Roebuck  dC  Co.  KOA,  Denver,  Colo 

MILE  HIGH  FARMER:  As  an  extension  of  ii^ 
service  to  the  state  over  a  period  ot  years  througli 
encouragement  of  4-H  Club  work  and  the  devel 
opment  of  agriculture  in  the  state,  Sears  took  oi 
sponsorship  of  what  had  been  a  KOA  sustainei 
since  1944  as  another  opportunity  for  service. 

May,  /9Y7,  p.  i6i' 

Retailer  Station  and  Cit) 

Kaufman-Straus  Co.  WINN,   Louisville,   Ky 

IWITAIIOX  TO  COLLEGE:  With  no  com 
mercials  other  than  opening  and  closing  credit 
mention,  Kaulman-Straus  made  possil)le  a  histor\ 
tjui/.  series  with  a  four-year  university  scholarshi|j, 
the  incenli\e  for  high  school  students. 

January,  kj^j,  [).  )t 

Retailer  Station  and  Cit\ 

Rich's  Department  Store  WGST,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  othen 

RICH'S  RADIO  SCHOOL:  As  a  part  of  an  out 
standing  jol)  in  identif)ing  itself  with  its  cit\  anc' 
state.  Rich's  preseius  an  across-the-board  strij 
for  in-school  listening  by  grades  from  kinder 
garten  through  sixth  grade.  Store  aim:  to  identif\ 
itself  with  a  slate  service  that  needed  to  be  done 

May,  ip^6,  p.  75: 

Retailer  Station  and  ('it) 

A.  Polsky  Department  Store  WAKR,  Akron,  Ohit 

Jl  \IOR     rOVVN    MEEH\(;    OF     I  HE    AIR 

Representati\es  from  pubiit  schools  in  a  radiu' 
of  50  miles  participated  in  this  45  miniues  on-the 
air  discussion  series  on  national  and  internal iona 
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1^  Prestige  With  Radio 


As  illustratedlby  Frankel  Clothing  Company,  Des  Moines,  la. 


pecific  business  field.  Each  program  prc- 
ents  a  general  picture  of  the  require- 
nents  and  opportunities  in  a  definite 
ield. 

Under  the  guidance  of  their  instructors 
nd  KSO's  director  of  youth  activities, 
fom  Lewis,  questions  are  prepared  by 
he  students  themselves  as  a  class  assign- 
aent.  Frequently  an  entire  class  partici- 
)ates  in  making  up  the  discussion  ques- 
ions. 

All  programs  are  recorded,  and  at  the 
nd  of  the  series,  the  programs  are  audi- 
ioned  to  determine  the  three  most  effec- 
ive  broadcasts  of  the  year.  (Judges  for  the 
946-47  series  included  C.  F.  Schropp, 
lirector  of  audio-visual  education  for 
)es  Moines  schools;  KSO  promotion  di- 
ector,  Don  V.  Shoemaker;  Edward  L 
•rankel  of  Frankel  Sc  Associates  Agency, 
nd  KSO  director  of  youth  activities,  Tom 
.ewis.)  First  prize  is  a  $25.00  merchandise 
ertificate  to  each  of  the  four  participat- 
ng  students,  to  the  teacher  and  to  the 
rogram  guest.  Second  prize  is  a  1 15.00 
aerchandise  certificate  to  each  partici- 
>ant,  with  $10.00  merchandise  certificates 
or  participants  winning  third  place. 

rf erchandising  for  prestige 

On  the  theory  that  it  is  as  important  to 
aerchandise  a  prestige-building  program 


as  one  designed  lor  sales,  Fiankcl's  co- 
operates in  every  way  possible  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  broadcast  cam- 
paign. 

A  photograph  of  each  broadcast  is  sent 
to  the  honor  school,  and  a  dubbing  of 
each  broadcast  is  also  presented  to  the 
school.  On  the  audience-building  side, 
Frankel's  places  newspaper  advertise- 
ments announcing  each  program,  and  in 
its  downtown  Des  Moines  store  it  fea- 
tures window  displays  of  pictures  of  the 
broadcasts.  KSO  prepares  news  bulletins 
which  are  sent  to  the  schools,  guests  and 
newspapers  in  the  area  in  advance  of  each 
program. 

The  one  commercial  interlude  is  mere- 
ly an  expression  of  Frankel's  interest  in 
the  youth  of  the  community,  and  the 
store's  desire  to  make  a  contribution  to 
their  successful  choices  of  careers. 

Tangible,  direct  evidence  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  series  comes  from  com- 
ments and  letters,  and  Mr.  Frey  himself 
handles  most  of  the  mail  recei\ed  in  re- 
sponse to  the  program.  These  letters  in 
appreciation  for  such  a  service  from  edu- 
cators and  from  the  rank-and-file  radio 
audience  are  proof-conclusive  to  Fran- 
kel's that  it's  community  service  policy  is 
definitely  furthered  by  means  of  its  radio 
series. 


Kirk  Fox,  left,  editor  of  Suc- 
cessful Farming,  discusses 
with  the  students  of  Grimes 
High  School,  Des  Moines, 
the  possibilities  for  careers 
in  publishing.  KSO's  Tom 
Lewis,  second  from  left,  seems 
to  be  learning  a  lot  from  the 
discussion  too. 
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AIRING 

THE  NEW 


New  radio  programs  worth  reading 
about.    No    result    figures    as    yet. 


Bakeries 

AS  THEY  LIKE  IT  In  line  with  the  trend 
toward  beaming  radio  programs  to  do 
certain  specific  jobs,  the  Acme  Stores, 
owned  and  operated  by  the  F.  W.  Al- 
brecht  Company,  Akron,  O.,  wanted  a 
show  especially  designed  to  sell  foods  or 
related  products,  with  promotion  for 
Acme  Bread  the  immediate  objective  of 
the  broadcast  campaign.  At  the  same 
time,  the  sponsor  wanted  to  avoid  the  pit- 
fall of  beaming  its  program  at  too  limit- 
ed an  audience. 

What  evolved  through  Premier  Pro- 
ductions was  a  syndicated  15-miniue  pro- 
gram broadcast  three  times  weekly  over 
WADC  which  glamourized  foods.  On 
each  show,  celebrity  hostess,  Betty  Lock- 
hart,  gives  an  interesting  character  sketch 
of  a  j>roxy  guest,  and  a  highlight  of  the 
broadcast  is  an  entertaining  story  of  the 
celebrity's  favorite  food.  Three  musical 
selections,  favorites  of  the  proxy  guest  of 
the  day,  are  also  featured.  Material  lor 
the  broadcasts  was  gathered  l)y  personal 
inter\iews  and  letters,  over  a  period  of  a 
year,  with  such  celebrities  as  Lawrence 
I  ibbett,  Shirley  Temple  and  Louis  Brom- 
field  among  the  big-name  attractions. 

Two  connnercials  carry  t he  sales  burden 
for  A(nie  Bread,  with  opening  and  clos- 
ing credit  lines  to  set  the  program  stage, 
ie: 

"The  Acme  Stores  presents  'As  They  Like  It'.' 
Food  favorites  of  the  famous  .  .  .  a  program  to  en- 
tertain you,  inform  you,  and  send  you  to  your 
kitchen  tasks  inspired." 

Acme  coimnericals  leatmc  cconomx 
and  taste  appeals.  Kxainple: 
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"The  best  way  to  save  money  is — 'Don't  spend 
it'!  At  least,  don't  spend  any  more  than  you  need  to 
spend.  You  can  now  buy  a  big  loaf  of  Acme  Milk 
and  Honey  Bread  .  .  .  the  best  bread  you  erer  lasted, 
for  only  13<f.  Why  pay  more?  Acme  Milk  and 
Honey  Bread  has  a  delicious  flavor,  due  to  the  extra 
richness  of  energised  flour,  healthful  milk  and  gold- 
en delicious  honey.  Acme  Milk  and  Honey  Bread 
has  a  smooth,  even,  tender  texture  .  .  .  the  result  of 
double  mixed  dough  and  baking  under  perpetual 
motion  in  travelling  ovens  and  humidified  air.  Yes, 
Acme  Milk  and  Honey  Bread  is  the  finest  loaf  of 
bread  you  ever  tasted.  It  makes  wonderful  toast.  It 
makes  fresher  sandwiches.  It's  the  bread  you  need 
for  every  meal.  Get  this  extra  big  loaf  for  only  13^ 
at  your  neighborhood  Acme  store.  Remember  .  .  . 
Milk  and  Honey  saves  you  money!" 

Pre-broadcast  promotion  included  posi 
ers  for  Acme  stores  and  store  window 
displays.  Store  managers  were  givei 
copies  of  scripts  of  early  shows  and  ar 
notified  of  the  list  of  proxy  guests  eac) 
week. 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:  June  2,   1947. 

Broadcast  Schedule:  M-W-F,  3:30-3:45  p.m. 
Sponsor:  F.  W.  Albreclit  Co. 
Station:   WADC,   Akron,   O. 
Power:  5,000  watts. 
Population:  309,504. 

COMMENT:  There's  a  definite  spot  in  th 
broadcasting  schedtile  for  the  homemal 
ing  program,  especially  when  the  old  foO( 
forum  idea  can  be  given  the  glamou 
treatment.  Sponsor  here  gets  the  bencfi 
of  bigtime  personality  names  as  a  part  o 
its  plan  to  sell  merchandise.  Since  gettin 
the  prospect  interested  is  half  the  job  o 
selling,  what's  more  logical  for  a  foot 
advertiser  than  a  program  that  puts  th 
listener  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  be  inter 
ested  in  foods  and  food  products? 


> 


Whatever  the  program  format,  a  new 
sures  increased  listener  interest.  WZKC 
mazoo,  Mich.,  puts  theory  into  practice  i 
nection  with  a  new  man-on-the-street  ser 
With  Dick  Swanson  as  emcee,  assisted  I 
Harvey,   there's  a   gimmick   which   inert-, 
effectiveness   of   the   live   audience    parti*  ' 
angle.  Passers-by  answer  four  questions.  1 1 
question  correctly   answered   is   worth    5i  I 
there's  an  additional  prize  if  the  particip  i 
rectly  answers  two  other  questions,  with  2( 
the  pay-oflF.  Gimmick  for  three  correctly  I 
ed    questions:    the    two   dollars,    plus    a    d 
from   the  WZKO  College.   Added   prizt  i 
theatre  tickets.  Program  is  heard  each  w  ]l 
at  12:05  p.m.,  following  the  news. 


RADIO      SHOWMANSHI 


Finance 

lESENTING  MARY  LOUISE  MARSHALL     When 

bank  sponsors  a  program  to  appeal  ex- 
usively  to  women  it  really  is  something 
ut  of  the  ordinary.  It's  super  unusual 
hen  a  bank  co-sponsors  a  program  with 
ther  non-related  advertisers. 

But  that's  exactly  the  set-up  for  the 
avenport  Bank  and  Trust  Company  in 
jnnection  with  its  sponsorship  of  Pre- 
ntingMary  Louise  Marshall  over  WOC, 
lavenport,  la. 

Radio  is  nothing  new  to  the  Davenport 
ank  and  Trust  Company,  and  over  a 
mg  period  of  time  the  bank  has  used 
idio  and  other  advertising  in  a  vigorous 
impaign  to  sell  bank  services  to  the  pub- 
c. 

In  taking  on  sponsorship  of  this  Mon- 
ay  through  Friday  series,  11:15-11:30 
m.,  the  bank  had  one  particular  objec- 
ve,  one  specific  audience  in  mind.  Be- 
mse  banking  transactions  are  usually 
le  responsibility  of  the  man  of  the  house, 

ars  of  advertising  by  conventional 
leans  have  failed  to  remove  from  the 
verage  woman's  mind  her  fear  of  banks 
nd  money  matters  in  general.  Thus, 
hen  the  time  comes  that  the  woman  has 
o  choice  but  to  assume  responsibility, 
er  decisions  in  such  matter  are  made  dif- 
cult  by  the  lack  of  adequate  informa- 
on. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  the  Daven- 
ort  Bank  and  Trust  Company  carries 


the  story  of  banking  directly  inio  iIk 
home  by  radio.  In  addition  to  explain 
ing  bank  services  from  the  woman's  poiiii 
of  view,  the  l)ank  makes  its  airtime  avail- 
able for  public  service  announcements, 
thus  lending  supjwrt  to  civic  projects  and 
emphasizing  the  human  side  of  its  opera- 
tions. 

Since  the  program  is  sold  on  a  joint 
sponsorship  basis,  a  different  advertiser 
each  day,  the  bank,  in  its  sponsorship  of 
the  series,  associated  itself  with  non-re- 
lated advertisers,  both  the  piesent  group 
and  those  who  might  in  the  future  take 
on  sponsorship. 

AIRFAX:   Series  has  been  on  the  WOC  airwaves  for    11 
years. 

Broadcast   Schedule:    Monday   through    Friday,    11:15- 

11:30  a.m. 

Sponsor:  Davenport  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Station:  WOC,  Davenport,  la. 

Power:  5,000  watts. 

COMMENT:  While  the  opportunity  to 
humanize  banking  services  is  one  of  the 
strong  things  that  should  recommend 
broadcast  facilities  to  banks,  very  few 
financial  institutions  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  tremendous  potiential.  Here 
is  an  interesting  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  one  that  should  prove  profitable 
for  its  sponsor.  (Another  interesting  de- 
parture from  the  conventional  institu- 
tional approach  prevalent  among  banks 
is  to  be  found  in  this  issue.  How  Trinity 
State  Bank,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  makes  suc- 
cessful use  of  hillbilly  music:  p.  315.) 


PROOF  0'  THE 


PUDDING 


Results  based  on  sales,  mails, 
surveys,  long  runs  and  the 
growth  of  the  business  itself. 


Farm  Co-operatives 

ALC  SHOW  Three  years  ago  Alberta's  hog 
industry  was  jeopardized  by  what  pro- 
ducers claimed  to  be  an  unsound  bacon 
export  policy.  Because  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  local  price  to  the  need  for 
bacon  in  Britain,  producers  were  step- 
ping out  of  the  industry  by  droves. 

To  meet  the  situation,  the  Alberta 
Livestock  Co-operative,  Ltd.,  turned  to 
radio.  At  first  an  occasional  spot  an- 
nouncement appealed  to  producers  to 
tide  the  storm.  The  appeals  grew  in  in- 
tensity. Producers  were  told  about  ship- 
ping conditions;  the  British  bacon  con- 
tract; ALC's  fight  for  better  prices.  The 
farmers  listened,  acted  accordingly. 

Out  of  it  grew  the  ALC  Show  over 
CJCA,  Edmonton,  Alberta.  That  w^as 
three  years  ago.  The  opening  series  of 
programs  ran  in  the  early  morning.  In 
short  order,  the  broadcasts  switched  to 
12:15  p.m.  Soon  CFAC  was  added  to  the 
coverage  picture,  then  CJOC  and  finally 
CFGP.  Today,  the  entire  province  of  Al- 
berta is  blanketed  by  the  ALC  Shoxv, 
Monday  to  Friday,  12:15-12:30  p.m. 

Market  quotations,  news  and  views  on 
the  co-op  movement,  announcements  of 
agricidtural  did)  activities  and  public 
service  arc  all  a  part  of  the  format. 

Not  only  docs  the  ALC  Shoio  basically 
spread  the  theory  of  co-operation.  It  is  a 
co-operative  venture  in  practice.  Nine  co- 
operative organizations  in  Alberta  spon- 
sor the  programs  alternately  within  their 
own  areas  of  operation,  and  six  others 
have  enjoyed  {)artial  sponsorship. 

AIRFAX:    Spearheading   the   entire    set-up    is    Louise   H. 
O'Neill,   ALC  publicity  director,   who   writes   the  show 
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and  keeps  her  fingers  on  all  items  pertaining  to  thi 
province-wide  broadcast.  Dalt  Elton  and  Fred  Gowii 
handle  the  program  for  CJCA,  with  a  five-minute  0«. 
Man's  Viewpoint  segtnent  handled  by  Stan  Ross.  Bol 
Charman  does  the  series  for  CFAC;  Jack  Wolsey  an< 
Harold  Gibson  at  CJOC  and  Jack  Soars  at  CFGP. 
Broadcast  Schedule:  Monday  through  Friday,  12:15 
12:30  p.m. 
Sponsor:  Alberta  Livestock  Co-operative,  Ltd. 

COMMENT:  Here's  another  illustration  ol 
the  power  of  radio  as  a  molder  of  publi( 
opinion  in  the  public  interest.  It  illus 
trates  the  fact  that  radio  can  as  success 
fully  sell  ideas  as  it  does  products  and 
services. 


Farm  Co-operatives 

CO-OP  BAND  WAGON  It  didn't  take 
WOMT,  Manitowoc,  Wis.  listeners  long 
to  get  on  the  Co-op  Band  Wagon,  move 
right  up  to  the  doors  of  the  Kewauneei 
County  Co-op  Store,  whose  sponsorship 
of  the  series  is  shared  with  five  other! 
Co-op  stores  in  Manitowoc  and  Brown 
counties. 

What  the  sponsor  had  to  report  at  the 
end  of  its  first  six  months  on  the  air  was 
an  increase  in  commodity  sales  to  farm 
customers  of  65  per  cent. 

That  there  was  a  strong  correlation  be- 
tween listener  interest  in  the  program 
and  sales  was  indicated  by  the  results  of  I 
a  coincidental  survey  among  farm  homes 
in  Manitowoc  County.  To  determine 
what  happens  to  agricultural  and  farm 
bulletins  as  well  as  to  determine  who  lis- 
tens to  them,  the  County  Agricidtural 
Agent  and  the  County  Home  Agent  call- 
ed in  4-H  club  leaders  to  conduct  a  coin- 
cidental telephone  survey  among  the 
farm  homes  in  the  community.  Over  one- 
third  of  the  farm  homes  were  polled  at 
times  when  locally  produced  programs 
were  on  the  air.  Interest  was  centered  on 
programs  in  which  agricultural  bulletins 
were  used.  Of  the  1 1  programs  on  WOMT 
checked  on  the  sinvey.  Co-op  Baud 
Wagon  came  oiu  with  top  honors.  Out  of 
128  completed  calls,  there  were  113  listen- 
ing homes,  with  91  per  cent  the  Co-op 
Band  Wagon's  share  of  the  audience. 


AIRFAX:  Broadcast  Schedule:  Sunday,  1:00-1:15  p.m. 
Sponsor:  County  Co-op  Stores. 
Station:  WOMT,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Power:  250  watts. 
Population:  24,404. 
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'OMMENT:  Sales  aren't  necessarily  cor- 
elated  with  audience  ratings,  but  any 
•rograni  that  captures  a  high  percent  age 
I  the  a\ailable  listening  audience  icprc 
ents  an  excellent  program  choice  lor  any 
30nsor. 

Finance 

ILLBILLY  HITS  By  the  uninitiated,  bank- 
ng  is  considered  to  be  a  cold,  efficient 
'msiness.  To  dispel  this  idea  the  Trinity 
tate  Bank,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  several 
ears  ago  adopted  a  consistent  program 
f  advertising  and  public  relations  to 
how  the  human  as  well  as  adding  ma- 
hine  side  of  banking. 

The  advertising  plan  has  been  develop- 
d  by  Advertising-Business  Agency,  and 
»ne  phase  of  the  plan— Trinity  State's 
adio  program  of  Hillbilly  Hits— h.3is  ac- 
omplished  exceptional  results.  So  good 
^ere  these  results,  in  fact,  that  the  Gold 
^ward  for  1946  was  presented  by  the  Af- 
liated  Advertising  Agency  Network  to 
he  sponsor  and  the  producing  agency. 
Uso  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  while  the 
•"ort  Worth-Dallas  area  has  1 1  prominent 
tations,  Hillbilly  Hits  has  the  second 
trongest  Hooper  of  any  show,  during  its 
irtime. 

The  format  oi  Hillbilly  Hits  was  adapt- 
:d  to  his  client's  needs  by  Thomas  L. 
if^ates,  executive  vice-president  of  Adver- 
ising-Business  Agency.  The  show  follows 
he  title's  implication.  Before  the  show  is 
vritten  each  week,  a  check  is  made  of 
billboard  Magazine  record  of  the  most 
)opular  hillbilly  hits.  The  selections  used 
n  the  program  are  therefore  aiuhentic. 
Jhow  time  is  30  minutes;  live  intros  and 
:ommercials  are  used;  audience  anticipa- 
ion  of  the  Number  One  tune  is  built  by 
ippropriate  copy;  and  "extra"  request 
lumbers  are  played  between  the  hit  rec- 
)rds  in  order  to  sustain  interest  and  cor- 
ect  timing  discrepancies. 

Two  60-second  commercials  used  on 
the  show  tell  in  a  very  informal  way  of 
the  various  services  Trinity  State  Bank 
performs  for  its  customers.  Frequent  men- 
tion of  the  sponsor  during  tune  introduc- 
ions  give  added  impact  to  the  selling 
copy.  Copy  is  not  facetious  and  does  not 
talk  down  to  listeners.  Instead,  it  simply 


presents  the  fact  that  a  bank  is  inn  h\  in 
dividuals,  for  indivi(UiaIs  noi  jnsi  loi 
nnllionaires. 

When  the  i)i()gii«ni  wns  hi  si  ;iii(  <l,  Hkk 
was  a  certain  amount  of  mental  bieath 
holding.  Hillbilly  music  and  cordial  copy 
wasn't  the  accepted  fashion  of  a  bank's 
advertising.  Mr.  Yates,  however,  was  con- 
vinced that  banks  deal  with  people,  and 
not  alone  with  coins  and  hundred  dolhn 
bills.  This  conviction  has  proved  to  be 
true.  The  show  is  now  completing  its  sec- 
ond full  year. 

So  far  as  is  known,  no  adverse  criticism 
of  the  show  or  the  sponsor  has  been  ofTer- 
ed.  When  depositors  enter  Trinity  State 
Bank  they  frequently  mention  the  pro- 
gram. And  what  is  most  important,  the 
bank's  business  has  steadily  increased. 

AIRFAX:  Hillbilly  Hits  features  recordings  and  tran- 
scriptions of  the  weelc's  most  popular  tiillbilly  tunes 
and  artists. 

Broadcast  Schedule:  Saturday,  9:00-9:30  p.m. 
sponsor:  Trinity  State  Bank. 
Station:  KFJZ,  Fort  Wortti,  Texas. 
Power:   5,000  watts. 
Population:  325,000. 

COMMENT:  AVhile  the  approach  here  is 
rather  a  radical  departure  from  establish- 
ed banking  practice,  results  of  this  ap- 
proach indicate  that  a  series  of  this  kind 
is  a  strong  vehicle  for  carrying  any  insti- 
tutional type  message.  Frequent  mention 
of  the  sponsor  helps  the  show  do  its  job, 
which  is  one  of  selling  service  and  a  name. 
Transcription  and  recording  libraries 
help  to  reduce  costs  of  the  show,  yet  in  no 
way  lessen  the  sponsor's  prestige. 


Farm  Supplies 

TODAY'S  FIRST  HEADLINES  Will  early  morn- 
ing news,  slanted  toward  a  rural  audi- 
ence, get  the  job  done  for  a  business 
catering  to  farmers?  It  will,  if  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Shannon  Feed  Company,  hav- 
ing completed  its  third  consecutive  year 
of  sponsorship  of  Today's  First  Head- 
lines, is  any  indication. 

Broadcast  six  times  weekly,  the  series 
includes  international,  national,  local 
and  agricultural  news.  Commercials  are 
devoted  to  individual  products  develop- 
ed or  handled  by  the  sponsor's  chain  of 
outlets  throughout  the  Southwest.  Store 
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displays  plug  the  KVOO,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
newscasts. 


AIRFAX:  Concise  headlines  about  the  half-dozen  most 
important  stories  lead  off  each  broadcast,  with  Walt 
Teas  as  the  featured  newscaster.  After  a  KVOO  an- 
nouncer reads  the  opening  commercial,  the  show  is 
pitched  back  to  the  newscaster  who  covers  the  general 
news  field  for  roughly  seven  minutes.  Newscaster  Teas 
himself  handles  the  mid-point  commercial,  tieing  it  in 
with  some  leading  agricultural  news  item.  Last  five 
minutes  of  the  show  are  devoted  to  local  news  of  inter- 
est to  farmers,  with  crop  and  market  information,  other 
material  of  general  interest  to  tillers  of  the  soil  as  a 
part  of  the  package.  After  the  closing  commercial, 
read  by  an  announcer,  the  Shannon  Reporter,  as  Teas 
is  called,  presents  a  short  summary  of  farm  news  pre- 
pared by  the  KVOO  farm  department. 
News  copy  is  prepared  by  Carl  Boye  of  the  KVOO 
news  bureau.  Continuity  writer,  Margaret  Younkin, 
prepares  the  commercials. 
First  Broadcast:  July   1,    1944. 

Broadcast  Schedule:   Monday  through  Saturday,   6:00- 
6:13  a.m. 

Preceded    By:    Science    Serving    Agriculture;    Weather 
Report. 

Followed  By:  Sons  of  the  Range. 
Sponsor:   Shannon  Feed  Company. 
Station:  KVOO,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Power:  50,000  watts. 
Population:   300,000. 

COMMENT:  While  success  or  failure  with 
the  broadcast  medium  seldom  rests  upon 
any  one  single  factor,  consistency  of  effort 
ranks  near  the  top  in  the  evaluation  of 
results.  Sponsor  here  selected  a  program 
that  was  xvanted  by  a  specific  listener 
group,  stuck  with  it  long  enough  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  cumulative  returns. 


Gasolines 

TEXACO  STAR  REPORTER  Listeners  with  a 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  a  curiosity 
about  life  have  kept  the  Texaco  Star  Re- 
porler  on  the  air  since  November  1944. 
Listeners  ask  questions  of  any  nature, 
with  the  cxceiHion  of  those  pertaining  to 
personal,  legal  or  medical  matters,  and 
as  many  as  possible  are  answered  over 
WFAA  and  the  Texas  Quality  Network. 

VY'lun  a  (jueslion-and-answcr  booklet 
based  on  questions  that  had  been  sent  in 
by  listeners  was  ottered  on  the  airwaves, 
1  (),()()()  listeners  requested  copies.  'Ihree 
times  as  many  questions  are  sent  in  as  can 
be  used  on  the  program,  and  (jueslions 
(ome  from  listeners  in  almost  every  Texas 
county,  as  well  as  from  Oklahoma,  Arkan- 
sas, New  Mexico  and  Louisiana. 

AIRFAX:    Harry   Harber,   the   Texaco  Star  Reporter,   re- 
ceiver    his     broadcast     material     from     Guy     Bradford, 


known  as  Dr.  Research,  and  his  four  assistants.  Norvel    "^ 

Slater  announces  the  program. 

First  Broadcast:   November  6,    1944. 

Broadcast   Schedule:    Monday    through    Friday,    11:30 

1  1:45  a.m. 

Preceded  By:  Judy  and  Jane. 

Followed  By:   Dude  Ranch  Buckaroos. 

Sponsor:    Texas    Company    and    regional    Texaco   deal 

ers. 

Station:  WFAA,  Dallas,  Tex.,  others. 

Power:  50,000  watts. 

Population:  466,300. 


i 


COMMENT:  With  few  exceptions,  pro 
grams  which  establish  records  for  long 
runs,  are  those  with  a  relatively  simple 
format.  From  the  sustained  listener  in- 
terest here,  over  a  period  of  years,  it  ap- 
pears that  this  feature  is  on  its  way  to 
hanging  up  a  record.  It's  a  format  that 
could  be  adapted  to  almost  any  market, 
and  it's  particularly  to  be  recommended 
for  a  sponsor  who  wants  to  reach  a  diver- 
sified audience. 


Shoes 

NEWS  When  the  C  &  R  Booterv,  Shen- 
andoah, la.,  took  on  sponsorship  fivei 
years  ago  of  the  KFNF  8:49-9:00  p.m. 
news  broadcast,  its  intent  and  purpose 
was  to  increase  its  retail  shoe  sales. 

With  five  years  of  consecutive  broad- 
casting to  its  credit,  Monday  through 
Friday,  C  &  R  Bootery  comes  up  with 
this  inventory:  each  year  has  brought  in- 
creased net  shoe  sales  over  the  preceding 
year,  with  net  sales  and  profits  above 
those  of  other  Shenandoah  shoe  stores. 

Comments  store  manager  C.  F.  Clarke: 
"Practically  our  entire  advertising  budget 
is  with  KFNF.  Radio  has  proven,  without 
doubt,  to  be  oiu-  best  advertising  medi- 
um." 

AIRFAX:  Scheduled  at  mid-evening,  the  series  is  a  com- 
plete news  summary  for  both  rural  and  urban  listeners. 
Broadcast  Schedule:  Monday  through  Friday,  8:49- 
9:00  p.m. 

Sponsor:  C  Sc  R  Bootery. 
Station:  KFNF,  Shenandoah,  la. 
Power:   1,000  watts. 
Population:  6,846. 

COMMENT:  While  news  broadcasts  now 
lack  the  uigenc  y  ihey  had  during  the  war 
years,  the  appeal  of  news  broadcasts  is 
still  strong,  and  advertisers  with  an  in- 
vestment in  broadcasts  of  this  kind,  built 
up  over  a  period  of  years,  are  finding  that 
this  investment  still  pays  dividends. 
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SHOWMANSHIP 
IN  ACTION 


Promotions  and  merchandising  stunts  that 
„     will  lift  a  program   out  of  the  ordinary. 


Bakeries 

:HILDREN'S  party  a  juvenile  program 
v^ith  a  twofold  purpose,  (1)  as  public 
ervice  to  promote  safety,  and  (2)  also 
mportant,  to  sell  bakery  products,  is  the 
pproach  of  Jackson's  Bakery,  Pembroke, 
)nt.,  to  radio. 

Each  week  20  youngsters  are  the  guests 
»f  Jackson's  at  a  Children's  Party  which 
matures  songs,  stories,  honey-dipped 
oughnuts  and  ice  cream,  and  a  short  talk 
n  safety  by  such  invited  guests  as  the 
>olice  chief,  playgiound  supervisors, 
wimming  instructors,  etc. 
While  youngsters  have  only  to  tune-in 
HOV  to  share  in  the  party  fun,  they 
aust  write  to  the  station  for  their  invita- 
ion  to  attend  the  party  in  person.  Print- 
d  invitations  go  out  on  the  basis  of  first- 
ome-first-served,  but  everyone  who  re- 
uests  an  invitation  can  be  certain  of  an 
nvite. 
Theme  song  sung  by  the  youngsters 
hich  ties-in  with  the  safety  promotion 
ervice  angle: 

"Stop,   look   and   listen   before  you 
cross  the  street. 

Use  your  eyes  and  use  your  ears  be- 
fore you  use  your  feet." 
The  tune  is  The  Farmer  in  the  Dell. 

Two  short,  friendly  commercials  are 
iven  during  each  broadcast.  Commer- 
ials  are  usually  directed  straight  to  the 
nothers,  ie,  "Now,  boys  and  girls,  you  go 
ight  ahead  witli  those  delicious  Jack- 
on' s  honey-dipped  doughnuts,  while  I 
have  a  word  with  your  mothers  at  home." 
Emphasis    is    divided    between    bakery 


producls  and   bakery  s('i\i(c.   Moic   idl 
ing  ihau  the  /O-word  (oduik  ic  iais  aic  ihc 
s(jucals  of  dchglu  when  the  Deals  aic  dis- 
tribuled  at  llw  Children's  Party. 

Jackson's  reported  a  decided  indcasc 
in  sale  of  ils  product  after  the  second 
broadcast,  and  customer  comments  to 
sales  clerks  indicate  that  the  program,  in 
less  than  a  month,  had  brought  in  many 
new  clients. 

AIRFAX:  Program  is  directed  by  Edyttie  Wood,  CHOV 
director  of  children's  programs,  who  tells  the  story, 
conducts  group  singing  and  playing  of  games  and  in- 
troduces the  guest  of  the  day.  An  announcer  presents 
the  commercials  and  conducts  brief  interviews  with 
youngsters  via  a  hand  microphone.  No  stranger  to  the 
small  fry  is  Aunt  Edylhe,  since  she's  on  the  air  three 
times  a  week  with  a  series  of  story-telling  programs. 
First  Broadcast:  May  10,   1947. 

Broadcast  Schedule:    Saturday,    10:30-11:00   a.m. 
Preceded  By:   Novelty  in  Rhythm. 
Followed  By:  News. 
sponsor:  Jaclcson's  Bakery. 
Station:  CHOV,  Pembroke,  Ont. 
Power:  250  watts. 

COMMENT:  Here's  a  positive  approach  to 
the  problem  of  safety,  with  its  emphasis 
on  the  do,  instead  of  a  negative  attitude 
which  stresses  mostly  the  don'ts.  As  such, 
its  value  as  public  service  is  that  much 
greater.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
sponsor,  it  means  not  only  making  friends 
with  the  moppets  but  also  earning  a  full 
measure  of  good  will  from  parents. 


Boys'  Wear 

so  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  AN  ANNOUNCER  Every 
teen  age  boy  likes  to  try  his  hand  at  radio 
announcing.  Phil  A.  Halle  Boys'  De- 
partment gives  that  opportiniity  to  the 
high  school  boys  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

So  You  Want  To  Be  An  Announcer  is 
a  half-hour  program  aired  once  weekly. 
Each  high  school  in  turn  is  notified  of 
auditions,  and  elimination  auditions  nar- 
row the  field  to  five  participants.  Format 
of  the  show  includes  news,  commercials, 
and  a  spontaneous  situation  which  the 
boy  must  handle  in  addition  to  his  an- 
nouncing the  music  played  on  the  show. 

A  prize  is  given  to  the  boy  who  gets  the 
most  points  on  the  weekly  program.  The 
grand  prize  after  final  eliminations:  a 
three-month  contract  as  a  junior  an- 
nouncer on  WHHM.  Well  pleased  with 
this  program  because  it  has  an  institu- 
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tional  value  in  addition  to  promoting  the 
Boys'  Department  is  Haixe's. 

AIRFAX:   With  Milton  Ford   as   emcee,   the  program   in- 
cludes personal  interviews  with  each  boy. 
First  Broadcast:  March   1,   1947. 

Broadcast  Schedule:  Saturday  morning,  11:30  to  12:00 
(noon) . 

Preceded  By:  Platter  Chatter. 

Followed  By:  Want  Ad  Program. 

Sponsored  By:  Phil  A.  Halle  Department  Store. 

Station:  WHHM,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Power:  250  watts. 

Population:  400,000. 

COMMENT:  In  addition  to  the  public 
service  angle  of  such  a  series,  a  progiam 
of  this  kind  is  certain  to  build  an  enthus- 
iastic audience  among  the  very  group  the 
sponsor  wants  to  reach,  saleswise. 


Drug  Stares 

HAVE  YOU  GOT  IT?  \\'hen  theater-goers  are 
asked  Have  Yon  Got  It?,  the  Finney  Drug 
Company  makes  it  worth  their  while  to 
make  a  thorough  search  for  the  item  in 
question.  It  may  be  a  1912  nickel,  a  key 
ring,  a  red  pencil,  or  any  such  item,  but 
if  the  person  can  produce  it  from  pocket 
or  purse,  he's  the  recipient  of  merchan- 
dise prizes,  courtesy  of  the  sponsor  of  the 
WHBC,  Canton,  O.,  quiz  program.  Guest 
tickets  from  the  Ohio  Theater,  from 
whose  lobby  the  weekly  show  originates, 
are  consolation  prizes  to  those  who  have 
to  answer  the  question.  Have  You  Got 
It?,  in  the  negative. 

Sometime  during  each  broadcast,  an 
alarm  clock  rings.  The  person  being  in- 
terviewed at  that  moment  is  asked  a  spe- 
cial question,  which,  if  correctly  answer- 
ed, brings  a  $5.00  cash  prize. 

Prizes  are  displayed  in  a  large  show- 
case placed  in  the  theater's  lobl)y  by  Fin- 
ney's, and  display  signs  in  the  theater 
lobby  and  in  the  sponsor's  establishment 
promote  the  series.  A  trailer  calling  at- 
tention to  the  (juiz  show  is  shown  on  the 
theater  screen.  A  folder  with  greetings 
from  Finney's  which  is  placed  in  eadi 
merchandise  prize  as  it  is  wrapj)ed  for 
l^resentation  rounds  out  the  promotional 
iind  mcK  handisiiig  a(ti\ities. 

AIRFAX:     Emcee    Jim     Roberts     interviews     the    the.iler- 
goers. 

First  Broadcast:   May  29,    1947. 
Broadcast   Schedule:   Thursday,    7:45-8:00   p.m. 


Sponsor:  Finney  Drug  Company. 
Station:  WHBC,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Power:  5,000  watts. 
Population:    120,000. 

COMMENT:  While  some  broadcasters  look 
with  disfavor  on  the  extensive  use  ot 
give-away  shows,  the  public  itself  shows 
no  indication  of  losing  its  interest  in 
programs  of  this  kind.  It's  been  proved 
time  and  again  that  what  is  offered  need 
not  be  costly  to  interest  participants,  but 
without  question  the  value  of  the  prize 
does  stimulate  additional  interest. 


Grocery  Stores 

RED  OWL  ROVING  REPORTER  If  there's  one 
way  to  interest  any  advertiser  in  any  ad- 
vertising medium,  it's  to  show  liim  how 
that  advertising  will  produce  more  busi- 
ness for  him.  What  it  took  to  interest  the 
Red  Owl-Economy  Stores,  Sioux  Falls, 
So.  Dak.,  was  a  dash  of  sJwwmanship  to 
spice  a  relatively  simple  format.  But  that 
seasoning  of  showmanship  was  just  what 
was  needed  to  create  store  traffic,  and  as 
a  consequence,  to  increase  sales. 

Five  times  a  week,  the  remote  broad- 
casts originate  from  one  of  the  eight  Red 
Owl  super  markets  in  Sioux  Falls,  with 
the  KELO  program  serving  a  twofold 
purpose:  it  (1)  introduces  store  managers 
to  the  buying  public,  and  (2)  introduces 
the  listening  audience  to  outstanding 
merchandise  values  and  Red  Owl  serv- 
ices. 

Interviews  with  women  customers  on 
the  sales  floor  are  included  on  each  broad- 
cast, with  a  merchandise  gift  for  each 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  store  and  the 
manufacturer. 

Gimmick  which  brings  shoppers  into 
the  store  for  the  10:15  broadcast  and 
which  makes  them  anxious  to  be  inter- 
viewed is  the  fact  that  an  alarm  clock  is 
set  to  ring  sometime  during  the  cjuarter- 
hoiu'  show.  I  he  woman  shopper  being 
interviewed  at  that  time  receives  a  large 
shopping  basket  filled  with  premium 
meats,  vegetables,  other  items  for  a  com- 
plete meal,  with  its  total  value  being 
from  -IGOO  to  .'$8.00. 

From  the  point  of  \ievv  of  lisleneis,  the 
program  has  scored  a  hit,  with  from  25  to 
:')()  women  on  hand  each  morning  who 
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would  noi  oihcrwisc  be  in  the  store,  \\1iat 
the  sponsor  has  to  report  is  equally  grati- 
fying. Results  based  on  sales  reports  are 
very  satisfactory:  while  the  shortage  of 
news  print  has  curtailed  Red  Owl's  dis- 
play space,  the  sponsor  has  found  that  it's 
possible  to  break  sales  records  with  broad- 
cast facilities. 

Promotion  for  the  series  has  been  de- 
signed both  to  create  in-store  enthusiasm 
for  the  campaign  and  to  build  listening 
audiences.  In  addition  to  a  pre-broadcast 
sales  meeting  attended  by  all  Red  Owl 
managers  and  employees  at  which  the 
program  angles  and  promotional  oppor- 
tunities were  outlined,  store  buttons  and 
ribbons  were  w^orn  by  all  Red  Owl  per- 
sonnel. On  the  audience  promotion  side, 
bus  cards,  courtesy  spot  announcements, 
store  display  cards  with  time-and-station 
data,  hand  bills  distributed  at  the  gates 
of  the  Sioux  Falls  ball  park,  stories  used 
during  news  periods  and  schedules  of  the 
broadcasts  w^ithin  the  regular  Red  Owl 
newspaper  advertisement  were  all  a  part 
of  the  build-up. 

AIRFAX:     Series    was    originated    and    is    produced    by 
KELO's  commercial   manager,  Ted   Matthews,   to  meet 
the  specific  needs  and  problems  of  grocers. 
Broadcast   Schedule:    Monday   through    Friday,    10:15- 
10:30  a.m. 

Preceded  By:  Art  Baker. 
Followed  By:  Word  of  Life. 
Sponsor:  Red  Owl  Economy  Stores. 
Station:  KELO,  Sioux  Falls,  So.  Dak. 
Power:  250  watts. 

COMMENT:  Local  and  regional  adver- 
tisers are  showing  an  increased  aw^are- 
ness  of  the  effectiveness  of  broadcast  ad- 
vertising, properly  planned  to  perform  a 
pecific  service.  Such  a  plan  needn't  be 
costly,  definitely  it  need  not  be  elaborate, 
but  it  must  be  designed  with  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  particular  needs  and  problems 
of  a  specific  business  at  a  specific  time. 


Grocery  Stores 

TOAST  AND  MARMALADE  All-out  iiu(h(n(( 
promotion  is  one  way  to  gain  maxiinmii 
effectiveness  from  a  broadcast  (amjKii^ii. 
How  it  works  in  practice  is  illustrated  b\ 
Carroll's  Ltd.,  a  new-to-radio  account,  in 
connection  with  its  three-times-weekly 
sponsorship  of  a  quarter-hour  segment  of 
CROC's  Bud  de  Bow  program. 

Carroll's  Ltd.,  a  chain  of  grocery  stores, 
most  of  which  are  located  in  Hamikon, 
Ont.,  with  a  few  in  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, consists  of  some  73  stores. 

What  put  the  chain  on  the  air  for  the 
first  time  is  CROC's  6:00-9:00  a.m.  show 
listed  and  publicized  as  the  Bud  de  Bow 
SJiow.  Commercials  are  handled  as  par- 
ticipations, in  one-,  fi\e-  and  fifteen-min- 
lUe  segments. 

At  8:15  a.m.,  following  the  morning 
news,  Bud  de  Bow  says  good  morning 
for  Northways  (department  store),  which 
is  followed  from  8:30-8:45,  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  by  an  invitation 
from  Carroll's  to  enjoy  a  musical  serving 
of  Toast  and  Marmalade  with  Bud  de 
Bow.  Music,  four  selections  in  all,  is  of 
the  smooth,  modern  type  on  the  brighter 
side.  Two  commercials  are  used,  with  one 
spotted  after  the  first  musical  selection, 
the  second  after  the  third  song.  A  detail- 
ed weather  report  is  given  in  the  middle 
of  the  show. 

Audience  promotion  via  the  Carroll 
stores  for  w^hat  is  one  of  the  oldest  con- 
tinuous features  on  CKOC  is  four-sided. 

(1)  Air  Publicity  The  WTek  before 
the  Carroll  sponsorship  began.  Bud  de 
Bow  let  loose  with  a  pre-program  barrage 
of  his  own  design  from  6:00  to  8:00  a.m. 

(2)  Newspaper  Publicity  Integrated 
design  of  newspaper,  window  display  and 
store  stuffers  was  the  keynote  for  the  en- 
tire Carroll  promotion  and  it  started  with 
the  design  of  its  newspaper  advertise- 
ment. A  two  column  ad  featuring  talent 
went  into  the  Hamilton  Spectator  the 
week  following  the  Carroll  sponsorship 
of  the  series.  Mats  with  program-time- 
and-station  data  are  used  on  a  consistent 
week-by-week  basis  in  connection  with 
Carroll's  weekly  new^spaper  advertising 
which  usually  includes  a  full-page  in  five 
major  daily  newspapers. 

(3)  Store  Display     Three  14  x  22  blow- 
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lips  ot  the  basic  newspaper  advertise- 
ment are  used  in  the  windows  of  all  73 
Carroll  stores,  with  distribution  handled 
by  Carroll's  from  its  Hamilton  head  of- 
fice. 

(4)  Stuffers  For  package  stuffing  the 
two-column  Spectator  ad  was  used  as  the 
basis  for  25,000  stuffers,  5  x  81/2  on  news- 
print. Stuffers  were  distributed  in  repre- 
sentative quantities  to  the  7vS  Carroll 
stores. 

AIRFAX:   First  Broadcast:  May  5,   1947. 

Broadcast  Schedule:   M-W-F,  8:30-8:45  a.m. 
Preceded  By:  Northways  Good  Morning  Program. 
Followed  By:   Toast  and   Marmalade    (Cont'd   sustain- 
ing). 

Sponsor:   Carroll's  Ltd. 
Station:  CKOC,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Power:   5,000  watts. 

COMMENT:  For  the  regional  chain  store, 
radio  is  the  only  advertising  mediiun 
with  mass  circulation  as  large  as  its  total 
market.  It's  significant  that  in  the  case 
of  this  sponsor,  it's  necessary  to  use  space 
in  five  areas,  but  the  entire  merchandis- 
ing area  is  reached  by  one  radio  outlet. 


Public  Utilities 

QUIZZING  THE  WIVES  Good  will  contacts 
are  being  made  with  scores  of  women's 
social,  civic  and  church  organizations  for 
the  Boston  Consolidated  Gas  Company 
through  its  sponsorship  of  Qiiizzing  the 
Wives,  aired  each  week-day  morning, 
Monday  through  Friday,  over  WNAC, 
Boston,  Mass. 

In  two  years  of  broadcasting,  over  500 
women's  organizations  in  Boston  Gas  ter- 
ritory have  appeared  on  the  show.  So 
j)opular  is  the  program  among  women's 
groups  that  club  appearances  on  the 
show  are  booked  months  in  advance,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  each  group  must 
contain  50  or  more  members  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  participation.  A  Hooper  smvey 
of  radio  listenership  in  Boston  showed 
the  Boston  (ias  program  leading  all  other 
programs  in  luimber  of  listeners  in  the 
10:00  to  10:15  a.m.  period. 

With  four  women  to  a  team,  there  is  a 
cash  iiuentive  lor  individual  and  group 
panic  ipation  in  the  (jui/  show.  Questions 
are  drawn  from  a  miniatmc  CP  Gas 
Range,  and  when  a  (juestion  is  answered 


correctly  its  money  value  is  paid  to  the 
individual  participant.  If  the  contestant 
fails  to  correctly  answer  her  question,  the 
money  is  placed  in  a  jack-pot,  with  the 
jack-pot  going  to  the  highest  scoring  club 
each  week.  The  jack-pot  award  varies 
from  $40  to  $62.  For  individual  consola- 
tion prizes,  Boston  Gas  awards  top-of- 
stove  toasters. 

Commercials  on  gas,  gas  appliances, 
New  Freedom  Gas  Kitchens,  etc.,  are 
woven  into  the  program  by  quizmaster 
Lester  Smith  in  dialogue  with  an  an- 
nouncer, and  each  day  a  corsage  is  pre- 
sented to  one  of  the  contestants  for  read- 
ing a  brief  commercial. 

A  company  Home  Service  representa- 
tive is  on  hand  at  each  broadcast,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  show  she  conducts  a 
question-and-answer  period  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  studio  audience  in  connection 
with  cookery  problems. 

Qiiizzing  the  Wives  is  at  times  staged 
as  a  dramatic  part  of  the  company's  large 
newspaper  cooking  schools  and  at  other 
community  meetings.  News  releases  an- 
nouncing each  local  club's  appearance  on 
the  broadcast  appear  regularly  in  local 
newspapers. 

The  series,  which  first  went  on  the  air 
in  January  1945,  is  vigorously  merchan- 
dised through  car  cards,  outdoor  posters, 
service  truck  panel  signs  and  window  dis- 
plays in  Boston  Gas  Company  neighbor- 
liood  offices. 

AIRFAX:  Program  was  created  and  is  produced  under 
the  direction  of  Jeanne  Ambutcr  of  Alley  &  Richards, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency  handling  the  account. 
First  Broadcast:  January,  1945. 
Broadcast  Schtdule:  Monday  through  Friday,  10:00- 
10:15  a.m. 

Sponsor:   Boston  Consolidated  Gas  Company. 
Station:  WNAC,  Boston,  Mass. 
Power:   5,000  watts. 
Population:    1,924,642, 
Agency:  Alley  dC  Richards,  Inc. 

COMMENT:  In  radio,  the  program  is  the 
(iKulation  getter.  Here's  a  format  de- 
signed to  reach  a  widespread,  diversified 
audien(e,  and  lor  that  reason  is  particu- 
larly well  adapted  to  an  advertiser  whose 
service  re(|uires  coverage  of  all  incomet 
gioups  and  all  types  of  listeners.  (For  a 
detailed  analysis  of  how  public  utilities 
ihroughoiit  the  (ountry  use  l)roadcast; 
promotions,  see  Radio  Showmanship,! 
/■'r I)}  Italy,  I')  17,  p.  67. j 
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SHOWMANTIPS 

New  program  ideas 
briefly  noted. 


Aviation 

FLYING  REPORTER  The  roar  of  an  airplane, 
5:15  p.m.  by  the  clock,  brings  the  voice 
of  the  Flying  Reporter  to  listeners  of 
WDGY,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Broadcast 
twice  weekly  (Tuesday-Thursday),  the 
15-minute  show  is  devoted  entirely  to 
aviation  news  and  flying  information. 
News  of  club  meetings,  official  rulings 
and  announcements  of  C.A.A.,  C.A.B., 
the  Air  Defense  Command  and  the  Navy 
Reserve  are  also  featured.  Sherm  Booen 
emcees  the  program. 

Sponsor  of  the  Tuesday  night  broad- 
cast is  Van's  Air  Service,  St.  Cloud,  Minn., 
60  air  miles  from  Minneapolis.  With  a 
$100,000  inventory  of  aircraft  and  sup- 
plies. Van's  Air  Service  sells  new  and  used 
aircraft  as  well  as  parts.  Three  commer- 
cials, sometimes  told  in  story  form,  carry 
the  sales  message  for  the  sponsor,  with  re- 
pair work  as  well  as  equipment  and  sup- 
plies highlighted.  Thursday  night  spon- 
sor is  Lubal  Sales  Company,  manufactur- 
ers of  a  motor  additive. 


sports  news.  Regional  sjjoris  news  is  in 
column  two.  Cohnim  three  is  given  (>\<  r 
to  national  spf>ris  adivitics.  A  (iOsccoiid 
(onmicrcial  fills  (ohnini  loin,  ;mi(I  (oI 
nnu)  (i\c  is  ;i  sjxnis  nicnioi  y  slory.  Scries 
is  bjoacltasi  Monday  ilnongh  l-riday  at 
():45  p.m. 

Candies 

NEWS  FOR  TEENS  I'o  make  a  strong  bid 
lor  teen-age  store  traffic,  Hunt's  Liniitetl, 
confectioners,  took  on  sponsorship  of 
News  for  Teens  broadcast  over  C^KEV, 
Toronto,  Ont.  What  goes  with  the  broad- 
cast package  is  the  services  of  the  CKEY 
Junior  Reporter's  Club  and  the  privilege 
of  using  Club  380,  with  which  the  news- 
cast is  linked,  for  give-aways  associated 
with  Hunt's  name.  In  addition  to  prizes 
presented  during  club  meetings.  Hunt's 
awards  special  prizes  for  the  best  stories 
turned  in  by  club  members  to  CKEY's 
local  news  editor,  Al  Dubin.  Additional 
promotions  are  planned  for  the  future  in 
order  to  heighten  teen-age  interest  in 
Hunt's  cakes,  pastries  and  candies.  Teen- 
age news  broadcast,  aired  at  4:00  p.m.,  is 
the  second  daily  service  feature  for  Hunt's 
stories;  a  daily  9:00  a.m.  news  round-up 
gives  coverage  to  all  age  groups.  (Other 
candy  firms  whose  broadcast  promotions 
have  been  given  recent  editorial  mention 
include  the  Loft  Candv  Companv,  Juh, 
1947,  p.  228,  and  the  Haviland  Chocolate 
Company,  April,  p.  141.) 


Beverages 

FIVE  STAR  SPORTS  FINAL  There's  five  col- 
ums  in  the  Fixje  Star  Sports  Final  which 
the  Fort  Pitt  Brewing  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  offers  WAJR,  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
listeners  five  times  weekly.  Column  one 
in  the  program  format  is  devoted  to  local 


> 


There  are  many  ways  to  merchandise  a  radio 
campaign,  with  window  displays  among  the  most 
prevalent,  both  among  local  and  regional  adver- 
tisers and  among  network  sponsors. 

How  merchandising  of  network  shows  through 
constantly  changing  window  displays  has  given 
WCOP,  Boston,  Mass.,  a  novel  way  to  create 
interest  in  its  programs  is  illustrated  here.  The 
display  features  the  afternoon  show,  Ladies  Be 
Seated,  sponsored  by  Toni  Home  Permanent 
Wave. 
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ATIC:  Radio  gives  an  advertiser  more  business  because  it 
reaches  more  people,  more  often,  aiul  ar  less  cost  than  other  media! 
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.  .  .  is  off-season.  To  plan  now  for  holiday  business  is  right  in-season.  Is  your 
radio  advertising  ready  to  go? 

In  this  issue  of  Radio  Showmanship,  which  is  sent  to  you  each  month  with 
the  compliments  of  our  station,  you'll  find  a  collection  of  tested  Christmas  pro- 
grams and  promotions,  some  of  which  may  be  adapted  to  your  business  needs. 

Why  not  call  one  of  our  representatives  today  for  spots,  programs  or  ideas 
that  will  place  your  business  in  the  top  Christmas  sales  ranks?  You'll  find  him 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  help  you  plan  a  holiday  campaign  that  will  sell  your 
Christmas  merchandise  as  it  has  never  been  sold  before! 
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(EFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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A  Magazine  for  Radio  Advertisers 

Programming  is  the  life  blood  of  radio,  •  Editorially,  and  through  its  advertising 
pages,  RADIO  SHOW  MAN  SHIP  Magazine  presents  in  stories,  pictures  and  adver- 
tising, reasons  and  arguments  that  aid  in  selling  merchandise  through  radio.  Every  issue 
carries  a  host  of  selling  ideas  and  it  is  a  monthly  compilation  of  the  latest  trends  in 

radio  programming. 
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■A  What  others  in  your  business  field  accomplish  through 
broadcast  advertising,  classified  by  business  field. 
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Bakeries 343,  356 
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Department  Stores  328,  334,  340,  343,  344,  353 

Electrical  Appliances 342,  347 
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Grocery   Stores 353 

Hardware  Dealers 358 

Home  Furnishings  337,  342,  343,  351 

Insurance  343,    353 
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Manufacturers 351 

Merchants'  Associations 334,  338 
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Shoes  358 
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Art  Decorating  dC  Furniture  Store 

Baxter's  Shoe  Stores 

Belk-Gallant    Co. 

Belk  Leggett  Co. 

Coast  to  Coast  Store 

Colonial   Dress  Shop 

Cooey-Bentz  Co. 

Dale   Co. 

Downtown  Business  Men's  Ass'n 

Emporium  Department  Store 

Fourth  Street  Area  Merchants'  Ass'n 

A.  J.  Freiman,  Ltd. 

Goodnow  Department  Store 

Holsum  Bread  Co. 

Home's  Department   Store 

Kree-Mee    Cream 

F  &  R  Lazarus  Co. 

Little  Potts  Co. 

Missoula   Mercantile  Co. 

J.  J.  Newberry  Store 

Don  Peterson  Photos 

Morris  B.  Sach's  Co. 

Schuster's  Department  Store 

Sears  Roebuck  Store 

Sibley,  Lindsay  dC  Curr 

Stone  dC  Thomas  Department  Store 

Taylor's  Apparel   Shop 

Wolf  &  Dessauer  Department  Store 
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KOOS,  Coos  Bay,  Ore.  351 

KIRO,  Seattle,  Wash 358 
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Santa  ups  sales 328 

An  RS  Analysis— Format  is  easy  to  produce,  offers  sponsor  maxi- 
mum merchandising  opportunities  at  low  cost. 
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banta  Ups  Sales,  Du 
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Format  is  easy  to  produce,  offers  sponsor  maximum  merchandising 
opportunities  at  minimum  cost,  with  Toyland  logical  focal  point 


ALTHOUGH  THE  NUMBER  of  families  in 
i  any  city  having  children  in  the  age 
group  to  whom  Santa  Claus  is  a  very  real 
person  is  limited,  that  small  but  active 
minority  group  has  a  strong  hold  on  the 
family  purse  strings. 

To  reach  this  group  and  to  create  good 
will  among  their  parents,  many  depart- 
ment stores  and  other  advertisers  have 
found  a  Santa-on-the-air  an  effective  tie- 
in  with  an  in-store  Santa  Claus  in  con- 
nection with  Yuletide  store  promotions. 

Almost  without  exception,  in  large  and 
small  markets,  retailers  have  found  that 
the  good  will  and  publicity  gained  by  a 
radio  Santa  promotion  is  worth  many 
times  its  actual  cost. 

In  the  first  place,  when  all  stores  have 
an  in-store  Santa  Claus,  it  tends  to  con- 
fuse children  as  to  which  is  the  real  Santa. 
The  store  whose  Santa  is  both  seen  and 
heard  is  apt  to  establish  an  edge  for  itself 
as  being  the  headquarters  for  the  Santa 
Claus.  While  this  may  be  an  intangible 
factor  and  difficult  of  evaluation,  there 
are  several  more  tangible  elements  which 
recommend  a  Santa  Claus  radio  promo- 
tion to  a  retailer. 

Among  them  is  the  fact  that  such  pro- 
grams do  (1)  create  store  traffic;  (2)  build 
mailing  lists;  (3)  create  good  will  and  (4) 
give  the  sponsor  a  definite  check  on  audi- 
ence appeal. 

And  these  objectives  arc  easy  to  accom- 
plish because  (a)  the  audience  is  prc-built, 
(b)  toyland  makes  a  logical  focal  point  for 
a  store  promotion,  (c)  merchandising  and 
promotion  in  support  of  the  campaign 
are  easily  contrived,  with  minimum  ex- 
pense, and  (d)  the  simplicity  of  the  format 
makes  such  programs  easy  to  build  at  low 
cost. 

Because  such  programs  are  easy  to  pro- 
duce and  offer  maximum  merchandising 
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*  WDNC's  Santa  Claus  for  the  past  1 

years   has  been  none   other  than   static 

manager,  Frank  Jarman. 


opportunities,  most  sponsors  who  oncl 
give  a  radio  Santa  a  trial-run  make  th 
promotion  a  traditional  part  of  holida 
activities. 

Simplicity  of  Format  While  there  ai 
\ariations  on  the  pattern,  such  pro^rarr 
are  usually  slanted  entirely  toward  sma 
children  and  their  mothers.  The  can 
paign  generally  begins  immediately  aft( 
Thanksgiving  and  continues  until  Chris 
mas  Eve,  either  on  a  three-a-week  or 
five-a-week  schedule. 
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leners,  Creates 


Letters  to  Santa  Clans  are  the  chief  ap- 
peal of  these  programs,  and  since  every 
?tter  more  or  less  represents  a  commer- 
ial  for  the  sponsor's  Toyland,  commer- 
ial  emphasis  is  given  more  to  a  bid  for 
lail  than  it  is  to  specific  merchandise 

I  cms. 

Santa  Claus  is  the  chief  character,  with 
lis  broadcast  generally  originating  from 
he  North  Pole.  In  some  cases,  Santa  reads 

II  the  letters  sent  to  him,  and  in  other 
ases,  only  some  of  the  letters  are  read, 
^ith  all  mail  acknowledged  on  the  air. 

enerally,  Santa  Claus  is  assisted  by 
^Jorth  Pole  gnomes  and  numerous  sound 
ffects  such  as  wind,  airplane,  filter  mikes, 
— tc.  are  used  to  enhance  the  North  Pole 
llusion. 

It's  as  simple  as  that,  but  it  has  proved 
o  be  a  successful  format  in  all  parts  of 
he  country,  as  indicated  by  the  experi- 
nces  of  the  following  advertisers  who 
nade  use  of  such  promotions  last  year. 

Twelve  years  for  same  sponsor 

Back  in  1935,  the  Belk  Leggett  Com- 
lany,  "Durham's  Largest  Department 
tore,"  first  made  use  of  a  radio  Santa 
^laus  promotion.  It  has  continued  with 
his  holiday  promotion  over  WDNC, 
)urham,  N.  C.  without  interruption 
ince  that  year  and  almost  before  the 
946  Christmas  tinsel  had  been  removed, 
he  1947  schedule  was  signed.  Every  year, 
A/^DNC  manager,  Frank  Jarman  has 
clayed  the  role  of  jolly  ol'  Saint  Nicholas. 

The  original  show  w^as  done  from  the 
itore  with  Santa  interviewing  the  chil- 
Iren  over  a  microphone  set  up  in  the  toy 
lepartment.  However,  the  remote  broad- 
:asts  drew  such  large  crowds  that  a  new 
ormat  was  evolved. 

Broadcasts  now  originate  from  the 
NJorth  Pole,  with  Santa's  appearance 
leralded  by  static  and  sleigh  bells.  Santa 
:alks  with  the  boys  and  girls  about  the 
ivork-shop,  with  toy  shop  noise  (electric 
trains,  hammering,  etc.)  in  the  back- 
around.  Blizzard  sound  effects,  etc.  are 
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also  used  on  occasion.  Santa  is  assisted  by 
his  helper,  Jo-Jo  (33j/3  speech  recording 
played  at  78  r.p.m.)  whose  conversations 
are  translated  by  Santa  Claus. 

Portions  of  every  letter  received  are 
used  on  the  broadcasts,  with  the  name, 
age,  address  and  a  few  pertinent  facts  of 
each  letter  included  in  each  acknowledge- 
ment. 

Santa  makes  it  a  point  to  never  make  a 
promise  to  the  children,  but  he  lets  them 
know  he  will  do  his  best  to  bring  them 
the  things  they  want. 

Twice  during  each  WDNC  broadcast, 
commercials  for  Belk  Leggett  "back  in 
Durham"  are  brought  in  over  static. 
Thirty-second  commercials,  read  by  the 
announcer,  deal  with  every  store  depart- 
ment. 

Belk  Leggett  ties-in  the  promotion 
with  its  newspaper  advertisements,  and 
WDNC  promotes  the  show  with  news- 
paper advertisements,  the  WDNC  News 
Magazine,  and  car  cards. 

Mail  pull  the  test 

What  Santa  Claus  pulled  in  mail  in  22 
days  on  KGVO,  Missoula,  Mont.,  was 
almost  3000  letters.  All  that  it  took  were 
two  live  characters,  Santa  Claus  and  an 
announcer;  and  one  fictitious  character. 
Popinjay.  W^ith  the  Missoula  Mercantile 
Company  as  sponsor,  the  quarter-hour 
Visit  with  Santa  Claus  went  on  the  air  at 
5:15  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday.  All 
letters  were  either  read  or  ackowledged 
on  the  air.  In  addition,  Missoula  Mercan- 
tile personnel,  in  combination,  wrote 
personal  letters  to  each  youngster  on 
special  North  Pole  stationery.  AVhen 
Santa  Claus  made  a  personal  appearance 
at  Missoula  Mercantile,  the  Jact  was 
heralded  by  a  full  page  newspaper  ad- 
vertisement. 

The  series  was  thoroughly  exploited 
by  Missoula  Mercantile,  and  tiny  Santa 
Claus  figures  beside  an  in-store  mail  box 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  letters 
to  Santa  Claus  could  be  mailed  in  the 
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store.    Approximately   one-third    of   the 
letters  were  received  in  this  way. 

Commercials  were  sparingly  used,  and 
merely  stressed  the  fact  that  everything 
that  Santa  and  his  helpers  were  making 
at  the  North  Pole  was  available  as  a 
Christmas  gift  at  Missoula  Mercantile. 
With  the  mail  pull  at  almost  100  pieces 
of  mail  daily,  here  was  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  how  good  will  advertising  pays 
dividends  in  a  variety  of  ways.  According 
to  KGVO,  the  "Voice  of  Santa  Claus,  di- 
rect jrom  the  North  Pole,"  had  the  largest 
daytime  audience  of  any  Montana  radio 
program. 

5000  pieces  of  mail 

For  six  consecutive  years,  the  Belk- 
Gallant  Company,  La  Grange,  Ga.,  has 
used  Santa's  Mailbag  as  a  Christmas  pro- 
motion over  WLAG,  and  the  feature  has 
already  been  sold  for  the  seventh— same 
station,  same  sponsor.  Saint  Nicholas,  in 
person,  reads  letters  written  by  the  young- 
sters to  his  North  Pole  headquarters,  via 
Radio  Station  XMAS.  During  the  run  of 
the  series,  letters  have  totalled  5000.  Series 
in  1946  was  heard  six  times  weekly  at  4:30 
p.m.  The  program  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  sponsor's  toy  department,  and  it  is 
almost  the  only  promotion  given  to  Belk- 
Gallants'  Toyland. 

Widespread  coverage 

For  four  successive  seasons,  Santa  Clans 
has  been  a  powerful  incentive  for  the 
moppets  of  Pembroke,  Ont.  to  tune-in 
CHOV,  and  in  1946,  more  than  3600  let- 
ters were  received  from  over  38  post  office 
addresses.  So  strong,  in  1946,  was  the  re- 
sponse to  the  series  that  the  quarter-hour 
program  was  increased  to  30-minutes. 

Sponsor  of  the  series  is  A.  J.  Freiman, 
Ltd.,  department  store.  Broadcast  sched- 
ule: Nov.  26  to  Dec.  24,  5:30  p.m. 

Since  the  program  first  went  on  the 
air  in  1943,  Freiman's  Christmas  business 
has  shown  a  consistent  increase.  Part  of 
the  increase  is  attributed  to  radio. 

Double  duty  for  Santa 

in  Keene,  N.  H.,  two  sponsors  used 
Santa  Glaus  as  special  Christmas  promo- 
tions over  WKNE.  Santa  Glaus  greeted 
his  little  friends  every  afternoon  at  3:00 


p.m.  from  the  J.  J.  Newberry  Store  wher 
he  asked  each  youngster  what  he  wante 
for  Christmas.  Children  also  could  write! 
letters  to  Santa,  and  those  whose  lette 
were  used  on  the  air  received  prizes  fro 
Saint  Nicholas. 

At  4:45,  Monday  through  Friday,  Sant 
Glaus  was  back  on  the  air— this  time  fo; 
the  Goodnow  Department  Store. 

In  combination,  the  mail  pull  for  th 
two  programs  was  4500. 

Gimmicks  help 

In  Columbus,  Ohio,  Santa  Glaus  anc 
the  Christmas  Tree  Express  is  a  tradition 
al  holiday  offering  of  the  F  &  R  Lazaru, 
Company,  with  the  quarter-hour  pro 
gram  broadcast  over  WHKC  at  4:45  p.m 

To  reach  both  Columbus  youngster 
and  those  in  the  surrounding  area,  fou 
letters  from  out-of-town  youngsters  an 
read  on  each  broadcast,  and  telephom 
calls  are  made  to  four  Columbus  moppets 
with  the  names  in  each  case  selected  b^ 
Godfrey  and  Gasper  Gnome.  Animatec. 
windows  use  the  same  characters  as  thos( 
who  appear  in  the  radio  series.  In  oni 
season,  letters  totalled  9293  with  tota 
names  of  13,265  children.  To  each  chile 
who  writes  to  Santa  goes  a  form  lette 
which  includes  an  invitation  to  visi 
Lazarus'  toy  department. 

Super  promotion 

In   Milwaukee,   Wisconsin,   Schuster' 
Santa  Glaus  parade  is  an  annual  event 
and  through  the  years,  it  has  become  ;j 
civic  affair,  the  best  attended  parade  o| 
the  year  in  the  city. 

It  was  back  in  1931  that  a  Billie  Ih 
Broxonie  program  was  scheduled  oi 
WTM J  to  riui  five  or  six  days  before  th 
date  of  the  parade.  Mail  response  was  S" 
heavy  that  the  program  was  continue! 
until  Christmas,  and  every  year  sine 
1931  the  program  has  been  on  the  air. 

Built  around  the  old  Christmas  foi 
mula  .  .  .  Santa  Glaus,  the  North  Pole 
reindeers  ...  the  program  includes  Chrisi 
mas  stories  and  the  reading  of  letters  fror 
children,  with  a  master  of  ceremonie; 
Santa  Glaus  and  Billie  the  Brownie  th 
cast  of  characters.  Mail  response  has  a 
ways  been  tremendous:  in  1945,  the  bar 
ner  year,  response  was  over  70,000. 
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It's   a   gala    and    fun-filled    affair   at   the    annual    Sachs   Christmas 
Amateur  Hour  broadcast  from  the  stage  of  the  Civic  Opera  building. 

5  IVlillion  for  Local  Time 


*^mce  1934,  the  Morns  B.  Sachs  OotWmg  Store,  Chicago,  III, 
m$  spent  more  than  3  n^illion  dollars  for  air  time,  with 
JI56,000  its  current  annual  expenditure;  amateur  show  now 
n  I4th  year  is  top  item  in  radio  advertising  budget 


IMAGINE,  IN  YOUR  MINd's  EYE,  a  clothing 
Store  located  four  blocks  from  the 
iiain  shopping  district  on  the  southwest 
;ide  of  a  large  city.  Suppose  that  the  store 
landles  six  million  dollars  a  year  in  sales 
Old  does  eight  times  more  business  than 
my  store  of  its  size  in  the  country.  That 
itore  would  bear  a  direct  resemblance  to 
he  Morris  B.  Sachs  Clothing  Store,  Chi- 
:ago.  111. 

The  store  annually  sells  $1700  worth 
)f  merchandise  per  square  foot  of  selling 
>pace. 

Mr.  Sachs'  profitable  theory  has  always 
)een  that  a  person's  ears  extend  further 
han  his  eyes,  and  he  makes  practical  ap- 
>Hcation  of  the  observation  with  his  cur- 
cnt  allottment  of  $156,000  annually  for 


local  radio  programs.  His  business  faith 
in  radio,  which  began  in  the  crystal  set 
and  earphone  days,  is  manifest  also  in  the 
fact  that  during  this  period,  he  has  spent 
more  than  three  million  dollars  for  local 
radio  time. 

Morris  B.  Sachs,  the  man,  is  50  years 
old.  He  emigi^ated  to  the  United  States 
from  Lithuania  in  1910,  shortly  after  his 
thirteenth  birthday.  Immediately  he  went 
into  business  for  himself  as  a  house-to- 
house  peddler  with  his  wares  strapped  to 
his  back.  As  his  line  and  his  sales  expand- 
ed, he  bought  a  horse  and  wagon.  It  was 
in  1919  that  he  opened  a  16-  by  50-foot 
street-level  credit-clothing  store  at  his 
present  location. 

Astounding   Chicago's    poorer   classes 
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wkh  his  revolutionary  credit  policy— 
cjuality  clothing  at  mark-ups  often  lower 
than  cash  sales  stores— he  quickly  won  a 
grateftil  following.  He  now  sells  to  the 
third-generation  offspring  of  his  original 
ctistomers. 

Always  underspaced  for  the  volume  of 
its  sales,  the  Sachs  store  quadrupled  in 
size  in  1925,  expanded  again  in  the  de- 
pression year  of  1934,  and  reached  its 
present  size  during  the  1940  recession.  As 
further  evidence  of  the  handsome  results 
which  concentration  on  radio  advertising 
has  produced,  a  branch  office  on  the  north 
side  of  Chicago,  scheduled  to  open  this 
atuumn,  marks  the  fotuth  major  expan- 
sion in  the  store's  29-year  history. 

The  top  item  in  its  radio  schedule  is 
Sachs'  Amateur  Hour,  broadcast  Sundav, 
12:30-1 : 30  p.m.  over  WENR  and  WCFL. 
This  program  is  now  in  its  foiu'teenth 
year. 

The  first  broadcast  of  the  Amateur 
Hour  in  September  1934,  originated  in 
the  store  windows  of  Sachs'  Clothing 
Store,  and  prizes  to  winning  contestants 
were  gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals. 

AVithin  several  weeks,  the  spectators 
crowded  in  front  of  the  store  windows 
reached  traffic-stopping  proportions,  and 
the  origination  point  was  shifted  to  an 
auditorium.  When  these  quarters  were 
outgrown,  the  program  was  taken  to  its 
present  home  in  Studio  "A"  of  WENR. 

Since  its  first  broadcast,  the  program 
has  played  before  studio  audiences  of 
over  a  half  million  people,  and  several 
times  a  year  the  progiam  is  broadcast 
from  Chicago's  Civic  Opera  House  in  an 
effort  to  accommodate  the  thousands  who 
wait  15  to  20  weeks  for  admission  tickets. 

Over  8000  amatetus,  ranging  in  age 
from  four,  iqjward,  have  been  heard  on 
the  program,  and  many  notables  of  the 
entertainment  world  have  appeared  on 
the  series  in  their  pre-stellar  days. 

Prior  to  the  Sunday  broadcast,  approx- 
imately 12  contestants  are  chosen  at  audi- 
tions held  in  the  Civic  Opera  House,  with 
Eddie  Preckman,  producer  of  the  show, 
conducting  the  auditions.  Contestants  are 
selected  from  three  to  four  weeks  prior  to 
the  broadcast  on  which  they  are  to  ap- 
pear, and  talent  of  every  type  is  encour- 
aged. 


Ihe  entire  program,  including  inter- 
views with  contestants,  is  written  into 
script  form  so  that  the  show  is  wTll-paced 
and  organized.  Scripts  are  prepared  bv 
Elizabeth  Burke  of  the  \Vade  Advertis- 
ing Agency  from  material  gathered  from 
the  candidates  immediately  following 
their  selection.  On  the  broadcasts,  an- 
nouncer Bob  Murphy  does  the  inter- 
\iews. 

On  each  broadcast,  following  the  per- 
formances of  the  contestants,  the  three 
prize  winning  contestants  of  the  previous 
week  are  recalled  for  the  presentation  of 
their  prizes.  The  three  top  winners  re- 
ceive 175,  |40  and  §20,  respectively,  for 
first,  second  and  third  place,  in  addition 
to  a  17  jewel  curvex  wristwatch  for  each 
of  them. 

Because  audience  sympathy  for  the  very 
young  and  the  very  old  is  frequently  un- 
fair to  more  talented  amateiu^s  in  other 
age  groups,  program  contestants  are  pre- 
sented on  different  hours  in  accordance! 
with  pre-established  age  brackets:  four  to, 
ten;  ten  to  fifteen,  etc. 

Listeners  themselves  determine  the 
winners,  with  tabulations  of  the  response 
of  listeners  who  write  or  telephone  their, 
choices  the  basis  for  the  decisions. 

All  children  who  compete  on  the  pro 
giam  receive  a  15  jewel  Gruen  wristi 
watch,  win  or  lose. 

In  its  13  years  of  existence,  the  amateur 
hour  has  brought  personal  happiness  a; 
well  as  professional  success  to  many  Oi 
its  contestants.  It  has  purchased  a  comi 
plete  bridal  outfit  for  one  hopeful  youn^, 
miss;  spectacles  for  a  nearly  blind  cen! 
tenarian  who  wanted  to  spend  the  rest  O: 
his  days  "just  reading  the  Good  Book"' 
a  new  set  of  teeth  for  a  triunpet  playe 
whose  performance  was  marred  by  loosCj 
fitting  "uppers." 

Too,  the  program  has  contributed  tH 
the  success  of  ninirerous  civic  drives,  li 
has  accurrrulated  and  distributed  mori 
than  three  million  cigarettes  to  service 
nrcn  and  hospitalized  veterans  in  the  las 
five  years.  It  raised  more  than  |10,00 
toward  the  infantile  paralysis  fund. 

Commercials  on  the  program  are  brie 
Out  of  the  entire  60  irrinutes,  there  is 
total  of  four  and  a  half  minutes  of  con 
mercial  time,  with  the  copy  designed  t 
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ell  good  will  primarily,  although  there 
s  some  merchandise  selling  on  occasion. 
V  dozen  times  a  year  (Christmas,  Easter, 
lational  holidays,  etc.)  commercials  are 
ntirely  eliminated,  and  a  standing  order 
rom  Mr.  Sachs  is  that  if  the  program 
s  running  overtime,  the  commercials 
hould  be  withdrawn,  rather  than  a  con- 
estant. 

Sachs  also  sponsors  But  Not  Forgotten, 
)roadcast  Monday  through  Friday,  10:15- 
0:30  p.m.  over  WENR.  It  features  nos- 


talgic music  played  on  the  piano  by  Iler- 
bic  Mintz,  who  recalled  peisonaiities  and 
incidciils  of  stage,  s(  recn  and  radio.  IV>tli 
the  Ainatcur  Hour  and  But  Not  Forgot- 
ten are  directed  toward  the  family  audi- 
ence and  the  average  radio  listener. 

Cross-plugs  are  included  on  each  pro- 
gram, and  both  are  promoted  over 
WENR  by  chainbreaks  and  stay-tuned 
announcements,  with  occasional  window- 
displays  in  the  Civic  Opera  Building  iind 
the  store  itself. 


Christmas  -)<  Is  Something  -)<  Special 


.t's  on  the  air,  week  after  week,  the  year 
iround,  year  after  year,  with  Morris  B. 
jachs,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.,  playing  Santa 
Ulaus  to  the  amateur  contestants  who 
:ompete  on  the  Sachs  Amateur  Hour,  but 
Ilhristmas  is  something  special.  Then,  in- 
ieed,  the  broadcasts  reach  gigantic  pro- 
portions, with  an  enormous  Christmas 
ree,  formal  dress  for  the  announcer  and 
)roducer  and  special  holiday  numbers. 
n  addition,  service  and  philanthropy,, 
wo  elements  which  are  always  present  as 
I  matter  of  year-round  store  policy,  reach 
;ven  higher  proportions. 

It's  a  splendid  example  of  the  way  in 
vhich  a  year-round  promotion  lends  it- 
elf  to  special  holiday  trimmings,  with 
)enefit  to  the  program  and  to  its  sponsor. 

It  was  as  a  matter  of  philanthropy,  for 
example,  that  led  Sachs  to  sponsor  the 
Hhristmas  basket  campaign  of  the  Amer- 
can  Legion.  The  campaign  got  under- 
vay  at  a  broadcast  early  in  December, 
md  to  attend  the  broadcast,  which  orig- 
nated  from  the  Civic  Opera  House,  the 
tudio  audience  had  to  contribute  cans 
)r  packages  of  food  as  the  price  of  admis- 
lion.  The  auditorium,  which  seats  3500, 
Aras  filled,  and  thousands  of  people  were 
urned  away.  Five  tons  of  food  were  con- 
:ributed.  To  this,  in  the  1941  Christmas 
ampaign,  Sachs  added  $1000  worth  of 
cood  as  well  as  1000  chickens  which  were 
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Ceiling  high  is  the  collection  of  foodstuff  col- 
lected at  the  annual  Christmas  airing.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  look  over 
the  collection  with  Morris  B.  Sachs.  Some  15,000 
items  of  food  were  collected  for  Cook  County 
needy. 


distributed  to  the  needy  of  Cook  County. 
Philanthropy,  of  course,  without 
thought  of  personal  gain.  But  without 
doubt,  such  efforts  win  new  friends  for 
Sachs.  They  also  stimulate  studio  attend- 
ance, which  in  turn  is  an  additional  in- 
centive for  the  amateur  performers,  and 
they  win  new  friends  for  the  radio  pro- 
gram. 
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Promotional  Follow-Throuj 
Christmas  Toy  Promoticn 


Strong  promotional  campaign  in  support  of  Cloudchaser,  Betty 
and  Bob  reflected  in  sales  throughout  Wolf  g  Dessauer  store, 
fort  Wayne,  Ind,;  three  other  sponsors  report  similar  experiences 
with  this  transcribed  holiday  radio  series 


THERE  IS  NO  SECRET  tO  llOW  tO  achicVC 
success  with  a  broadcast  campaign  for 
a  department  store.  The  formula  is  sim- 
ple: select  a  department  to  be  the  focal 
point  of  the  advertising;  map  out  a  cam- 
paign to  back  up  the  program;  make  the 
entire  store  conscious  of  the  program 
through  store  bulletins,  meetings,  etc., 
and  enlist  every  possible  means  of  getting 
the  largest  possible  share  of  the  available 
audience.  No  effort  along  any  one  of  these 
directions  is  too  small.  The  formtila  is  as 
applicable  to  seasonal  campaigns  as  it  is 
to  year-round  promotions. 

An  excellent  example  of  follow-through 
comes  from  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  and  its  1946  Christmas  series  on 
WOWO.   Its  entire  Toyland  was  built 


around  the  characters  in  the  radio  series, 
and  three  big  store  windows  were  devoted 
entirely  to  an  interpretation  of  the  story 
with  specially  built  animated  figines. 

Some  60,000  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  vS  and  13  are  a  good  potential  in 
any  man's  language  for  a  Christmas  pro- 
motion. To  "sell"  the  moppets  of  the 
midwest  radio  audience.  Wolf  &  Dessauer 
selected  a  quarter-hour  daily  children's 
show,  The  Christinas  Adventure  of  Cloud- 
chaser,  Betty  and  Bob,  a  transcribed  pro- 
gram produced  by  John  M.  Greene  K: 
Associates.  With  toys  and  children's  tog- 
gery merchandised  on  the  program,  the 
strong  promotional  campaign  in  suppoi  t 
of  the  radio  series  was  reflected  in  sales 
throughout  the  store. 


Animated  figures  in  motion  .  .  .  the  story  summarized 


peases  Effectiveness  of 


The  series  (which  went  on  the  air 
Thanksgiving  Day  for  the  first  time  and 
was  heard  to  Christmas  Eve  at  5:15  p.m.) 
is  the  story  of  two  youthful  characters,  10 
year  old  Betty  and  12  year  old  Bob,  and 
their  ageless  friend,  the  kindly  Cloud- 
chaser,  who  takes  them  into  all  manner 
of  adventures  that  are  thrilling  but  not 
blood-curdling. 

While  Santa  Claus  is  an  important 
character  in  the  story,  one  about  whom 
many  of  the  episodes  are  centered,  he  is 
a  background  figure  who  appears  rela- 
tively infrequently. 

Wolf  &  Dessauer  promotion  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts;  first,  promotion 
emanating  from  the  store,  and  second, 
promotion  originating  from  WOWO. 

STORE  PROMOTION 

Both  external  and  internal  promotion 
was  developed  by  Wolf  Sz  Dessauer. 

a).  Newspaper  promotion 

Two  weeks  before  the  radio  program 
went  on  the  air,  Wolf  k  Dessauer  began 
an  advertising  campaign  to  introduce  the 
main  characters  of  the  Cloiidchaser  pro- 
gram. Approximately  ten  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements were  used,  one  of  them  a 
full  page  ad.  In  addition,  after  the  series 


went  on  the  air,  mention  of  the  program 
was  made  in  all  advertisements  used  on 
toys  or  about  Toyland. 

In  addition,  Wolf  &  Dessauer  used  a 
daily  comic  strip  which  featured  the  char- 
acters of  the  radio  series  on  the  radio  page 
of  the  Neivs-Sentinel,  Fort  Wayne's  eve- 
ning newspaper.  The  comic  strip,  which 
had  the  attention  getting  feature  of  being 
the  only  comic  strip  on  the  radio  page, 
ran  every  night  up  through  Christmas 
Eve,  and  all  newspaper  advertisements 
which  mentioned  the  radio  program  also 
gave  mention  to  the  comic  strip. 

Likewise,  a  Wolf  &  Dessauer  advertis- 
ing writer  did  a  complete  story  on  the 
adventures  of  Cloiidchaser  before  the 
program  ever  started  on  the  air,  and  it 
was  published  as  a  feature  in  the  local 
newspaper. 

b).  Window  displays 

One  of  the  main  parts  of  the  promo- 
tion, from  the  store's  point  of  view,  was 
the  use  of  its  main  battery  of  Washing- 
ton Street  windows  in  a  complete  tie-up 
with  the  Cloiidchaser  program,  with  the 
story  summarized  for  the  children  to  read 
as  they  saw  the  animated  figures  in  mo- 
tion. At  that  particular  time,  the  coal 
strike  restricted  the  use  of  electricity,  so 


Wolf  &  Dessauer  display  windows,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


W^olf  &  Dessauer  installed  special  K.W. 
power  units  to  generate  the  movement 
of  the  characters. 

c).  Internal  signs 

All  around  the  second  floor  auditorium 
where  Wolf  &  Dessauer  has  a  permanent 
location  for  toys,  there  were  large  strip 
blow-ups  of  the  main  action  of  the  Cloud- 
chaser  strip.  On  the  stage  where  Santa 
Glaus  reigned  was  a  sign  poster  telling 
the  children  of  the  program  and  the  news- 
paper comic  strip. 

d).  Stunts 

On  Friday,  December  13,  Wolf  &:  Des- 
sauer invited  the  children  of  Fort  Wayne 
to  call  the  store  to  talk  directly  with  Santa 
Glaus.  Assembled  at  the  store  were  a 
group  of  store  buyers  who  talked  in  the 
course  of  two  hours  to  almost  1 300  young- 
sters. On  the  line  answered  by  William  S. 
Latz,  advertising,  there  were  81  different 
calls.  Out  of  that  number,  according  to 
Mr.  Latz,  there  were  only  two  children 
who  did  not  religiously  listen  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

STATION  PROMOTION 

Promotion  arranged  by  WOWO  in- 
cluded two  courtesy  announcements  every 
day  ten  days  before  the  program  started 
and  a  series  of  five  newspaper  advertise- 
ments which  were  published  on  the  radio 
page  in  alignment  with  the  Wolf  &  Des- 
sauer advertisements. 

For  a  two  week  period  the  WOWO 
studio  windows  were  devoted  to  the 
Cloudchaser  program,  and  general  re- 
leases on  a  regular  schedule  were  sent  to 
over  100  newspapers. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  prominent 
spot  in  the  Children's  Department  of  the 
Public  Library  for  a  display  of  colored 
pictures  of  characters  in  the  series. 

Letters  were  sent  to  educators,  and  the 
series  was  endorsed  by  such  organizations 
as  the  Indiana  Federation  of  Woman's 
C^iubs  as  the  result  of  letters  sent  in  ex- 
planation of  the  series. 

Black  and  white  copies  of  the  figures 
in  the  strip  were  available  to  nurseries 
and  kindergarten  classes  for  in-school 
coloring,  and  patterns  of  one  of  the  char- 
acters was  oflcicd  ill  a  VVOVV^O  home- 
maker's  bulletin. 


The  promotional  activities,  in  combi- 
nation with  an  excellent  radio  series, 
made  this  one  of  the  most  effective  Ghrist- 
mas  promotions  this  department  store 
has  used,  and,  as  one  little  girl  wrote  on 
a  piece  of  yellow  tablet  paper  with  pen- 
ciled words,  "Please,  Wolf  &  Dessauer, 
have  Cloudchaser  come  again  next  year." 

Other  Sponsors  Also  Report 

In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sibley,  Lindsay  & 
Gurr  is  known  as  "Rochester's  Christmas 
store."  Toys  galore,  Santa  Glaus  and  a 
special  Ghristmas  fantasy  such  as  a  "Trip 
to  Santa  Clans  Land,"  a  circuitous  walk- 
through interspersed  with  animated 
scenes,  make  Sibley's  Toyland  a  world  of 
make-believe  come  true.  In  1946,  the 
theme  of  its  Toyland  was  The  Christmas 
Adventures  of  Cloudchaser,  Betty  and 
Bob. 

The  radio  series  was  broadcast  over 
WHAM,  Monday  through  Friday,  6:15- 
6:30  p.m.  To  promote  the  series,  there 
were  two  animated  window  displays  using 
the  program  theme. 

A  newspaper  strike  in  the  city  prevent- 
ed the  use  of  the  comic  strip  tie-in  with 
the  radio  series,  but  Sibley,  Lindsay  & 
Gurr  developed  all  other  possible  pro- 
motional tie-ins,  among  them  a  special 
preview  of  the  radio  series  and  Ghrist- 
mas promotion  for  Sibley  employees. 

Since  1939,  the  Downtown  Business 
Men's  Association,  Los  Angeles,  Galif., 
has  used  radio  as  a  means  of  making  the 
buying  public  "downtown"  conscious, 
and  the  first  year  that  radio  was  used, 
gift  buying  exceeded  in  volume  that  of 
any  previous  Ghristmas  season  during 
the  preceding  ten  years.  Since  then,  the 
association  has  continued  to  use  radio 
promotions,  and  1946  was  no  exception. 
What  spread  the  word  for  the  association 
was  Cloudchaser,  Betty  and  Bob,  broad- 
cast over  KMPG  Monday  through  Friday 
at  4:30  p.m.  To  exploit  the  series,  adver- 
tisements were  used  in  all  local  metro- 
politan newspapers  and  display  cards 
were  posted  in  most  department  stores. 

For  Home's  Department  Store,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  1916  was  the  second  successive 
year  foi  its  sponsoishij)  of  the  series,  with 
the  progiam  heard  over  WGAE. 
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Outside  of  Shopping  Center  - 


But  for  21  years  a  consistent  air  schedule  has  created  store 
traffic  for  Cooey-Bentz  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  furniture  store 


by  WILLIAM  J.  HACKENBERG 


Bill  Hackenberg's  advertising  experience  be- 
gan in  the  Ohio  Valley  in  1926.  In  1931  he 
entered  the  agency  field  as  executive  for  the  late 
George  W .  Smith,  who  later  became  WWVA's 
managing  director.  Since  that  time  adman  Hack- 
enberg  has  been  actively  associated  with  the 
Cooey-Bentz  Company.  He  took  over  the  adver- 
tising agency  in  1934. 


CAN  RADIO  CREATE  store  traffic  for  a  re- 
tailer whose  location  is  outside  the 
main  shopping  area  of  a  community? 
That  it  can  is  the  contention  of  the 
Cooey-Bentz  Company,  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  and  its  contention  is  supported  by 
its  use  of  both  Wheeling  radio  outlets 
with  far-reaching  results. 

Its  current  schedule  includes  a  quarter- 
hour  telephone  quiz  show  aired  three 
times  weekly  over  WWVA,  in  addition 
to  a  15-minute  Sunday  noontime  news- 
cast. The  other  local  station,  WKWK, 
broadcasts  a  five-a-week  five-minute  news 
program  and  a  five-a-week  five-minute 
transcribed  program.  This  Thing  Called 
Love.  Special  events  broadcasts  as  they 
occur  throughout  the  year  round  out  the 
schedule. 

The  firm  was  established  in  the  com- 
munity a  half  century  ago  this  year.  To- 
day it  is  the  largest  exclusive  furniture 
store  in  the  state,  having  grown  from  a 
modest  store  of  just  2500  square  feet  of 
floor  space  to  60,000  square  feet,  in  addi- 
tion to  various  warehouses  throughout 
the  territory. 

To  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  local  situ- 


ation in  relation  to  the  radio  success  story, 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  that  though 
Wheeling  has  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 65,000,  the  actual  trade  area  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion. The  retailer  has  to  sell  both  the  com- 
munity and  the  adjacent  areas. 

Located  as  it  is  outside  the  high  rent 


Christmas,  Too 


In    the   interests   of 
increased   store   traffic 
at    the    peak    buying 
season    of    the    year, 
Cooey-Bentz  launched 
a  Santa  Claus  Time  program  back 
in  1931.  Since  that  time,  the  series 
has     become     a     tradition     among 
Wheeling,    W .    Va.   moppets.   Fea- 
tured    on     the     *^live"     broadcasts 
are  Santa  Claus,  Mrs.  Santa  Claus, 
a   little  girl   who   is   wafted  to   the 
North    Pole    each    evening,    and   a 
very  mischievous  Brownie. 

Since  the  day  following  Thanks- 
giving is  considered  locally  as  the 
opening  of  the  Christmas  buying 
season,  Santa's  nightly  visits  begin 
on  the  last  Friday  in  November, 
continue  to  Christmas  Eve.  In  one 
such  period,  over  10,000  letters  were 
received  by  Santa  Claus.  Letters  are 
sent  either  to  the  station  or  to  the 
furniture  store. 

Santa  is  king-pin  on  the  broad- 
casts, but  Brownie  and  Mrs.  Santa 
Claus  get  their  share  of  letters,  too. 
The  program  is  a  permanent  part 
of  the  Cooey-Bentz  radio  schedule. 
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district,  some  24  squares  from  the  heart 
of  the  city,  Cooey-Bentz  originally  used 
newspapers  and  direct  mail  to  let  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Public  in  on  this  important  sales 
fact.  Both  were  effective,  but  neither  gave 
the  store  complete  coverage  of  all  the  fam- 
ilies in  this  widespread  trading  area. 

When  WW'VA  took  to  the  air  in 
1926,  store  officials  felt  that  here  was 
the  very  medium  needed  for  its  particu- 
lar sales  problem,  and  Cooey-Bentz  be- 
came WWVA's  second  commercial  ad- 
vertiser on  a  program  basis.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  what  now  stands  at  21  years 
of  consistent  broadcast  advertising. 

Record  programs  were  originally  used, 
and  both  record  shows  and  live  musical 
broadcasts  have  been  successful.  How^- 
ever,  other  types  of  programs  have  also 
been  effective.  For  example,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1940,  Cooey-Bentz  launched  a  fast- 
moving  telephone  quiz,  Cooey-Bentz  Call- 
ing, and  this  WW^VA  feature  has  proved 
to  be  extremely  successful.  It  is  still  on 
the  air.  It  still  produces  sales. 

For  example,  one  woman  who  won  an 
$18.00  merchandise  award  for  correctly 
answering  the  telephone  question  of  the 
day  purchased  $180.00  worth  of  furni- 
ture, using  her  merchandise  gift  certifi- 
cate as  a  partial  down  payment. 


The  program  also  is  very  popular  among 
listeners,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  one 
woman  who  correctly  answered  a  cjues- 
tion  recei\  ed  30  congratidatory  telephone 
calls  from  friends  and  listeners  between 
7:30  p.m.  and  midnight.  It's  results  of  this 
kind  that  have  definitely  established  radio 
as  an  advertising  force  for  the  Cooey- 
Bentz  Company. 

^Vhen,  on  May  2,  1941,  WKWK  made 
its  debut  in  AVheeling,  it  too  was  added 
to  the  Cooey-Bentz  schedule.  The  store 
became  the  first  commercial  advertiser  on 
WKWK  first  with  spot  announcements, 
then  with  news  and  \'ari-type  programs. 
In  contrast  to  WAVVA's  50,000-watts, 
which  gives  the  firm  statewide  co\erage, 
\\^K\\'K  is  designed  for  local  coverage, 
and  Cooey-Bentz  feels  that  both  outlets 
are  required  for  the  effective  penetration 
of  the  market. 

The  firm  still  uses  newspaper  space, 
direct  mail  and  billboard  promotion, 
but  radio  has  definitely  solved  many  of 
the  merchandising  problems  for  "Wheel- 
ing's Golden  Jubilee  Store."  Under  the 
guidance  of  general  manager,  Charles  L. 
Kettler  and  directors,  the  store  will  con- 
tinue to  "make  it  go  with  radio,"  and  the 
store  plans  to  be  the  first  paying  adver- 
tiser on  local  FM  operations. 


riVl  Solves  Sales  Problem 


To  reach  quality  clientele,  combat  shift  in  trading  center, 
Fourth  Street  Area  merchants  sign  BO-month  contract  for  90- 
minutes  of  Sunday  evening  time  on  WLWA,  Cincinnati,  O, 


How  IM  radio  came  to  the  rescue, 
solved  a  tough  merchandising  prob- 
lem, is  the  story  of  the  Fourth  Si  reel  Area 
Merchants  Association,  Cincinnati,  (). 

14ie  highly  specialized  shops  and  qual- 
ity shojiping  centers  of  the  area  are  re- 
moved from  the  (^hio  river  by  a  mere  foiu' 
blocks.  In  that  limited  area,  a  number  of 


!)usinc'sses  (onnetted  with  ri\er  shipping 
lia\e  nourished,  and  as  these  businesses 
l)egan  to  encroach  on  the  retail  establish- 
iiRiUs,  tlie  Association  felt  that  drastic 
action  was  in  order.  An  Urban  Rede- 
Nelopment  Bill  promoted  by  the  Associ- 
ation failed  to  pass  the  slate  legislature. 
I'he  situation  was  complicated  by  the 
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fact  that  a  shift  of  retail  stores  to  the 
north  resuUed  in  enlargement  of  that 
area  at  the  expense  of  the  southern  out- 
posts of  Fourth  Street. 

It  was  essential  that  the  Association  take 
steps  to  prevent  the  spread  of  river  trade 

,  establishments,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
was  necessary  to  undertake  a  campaign 
which  would  entice  a  larger  portion  of 

»-    the  retail  trade  to  the  Fourth  Street  Area. 

Advertising  the  key 

Advertising  was  the  only  solution,  but 
early  attempts  at  a  planned  campaign 
lloundered.  Members  of  the  Association, 
most  of  whom  had  been  in  competition 
tor  years,  were  not  united  in  their  efforts. 

Joseph  A.  Barg,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  group,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  radio 
advertising.  AVhat  was  in  order  was  a 
prestige  show  which  would  appeal  to  the 
quality  clientele  of  the  business  section. 
And  it  was  necessary  that  such  a  series  be 
of  sufficient  merit  and  frequency  to  estab- 
lish an  air-dominance  for  the  Association. 
Ihe  Fourth  Street  Area  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation wanted  to  sell  quality  merchan- 
dise, and  it  felt  that  a  program  of  sym- 
phonic music  with  prestige  copy,  the  type 
of  program  that  would  appeal  to  its  clien- 
tele, would  achieve  this  objective. 

AM  radio  was  investigated.  But  the 
cost  of  achieving  the  air  dominance  that 
was  needed  made  AM  broadcasting  steep 
even  for  a  group  with  an  annual  volume 
of  business  of  $45,000,000,  especially  in 
\  iew  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  AM 
listeners  preferred  other  types  of  enter- 
tainment. 

FM  radio  seemed  to  be  the  solution. 
It  was  reasonable  to  assume  that  FM  set 
owners  represented  those  most  able  to 
patronize  quality  stores.  The  cost  was  but 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  AM  broadcasting; 
.^1,200  for  the  52-week  program,  com- 
pared to  an  estimated  cost  of  S32,000  had 
AM  time  been  available. 

FM  unlocks  the  door 

The  result  was  the  signing  of  the 
longest-term  FM  contract  yet  signed  in 
Cincinnati,  a  30-month  contract  with 
WLWA  for  a  90-minute  Sunday  evening 


program  of  recorded  symphonic  music, 
8:00-9:30  p.m. 

Theme  of  the  copy,  which  is  repeated 
each  week,  is  "Quality  music  from  a  qual- 
ity merchandise  center." 

Ihk  nature  of  the  organization  made  ini- 
tial promotion  almost  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  activities  of  individual  estab- 
lishments within  the  Association.  But 
the  individual  retailers  cooperated  to 
the  fullest.  Newspaper  advertisements 
by  member  stores  called  attention  to  the 
\VLWA  Evening  Symphony.  Retailers 
with  time  on  AM  stations  in  Cincinnati 
plugged  the  FM  show. 

Printed  program  notes  are  now  includ- 
ed with  statements  issued  to  charge  cus- 
tomers of  the  Fourth  Street  stores.  Partici- 
pation in  civic  projects  is  also  an  occasion 
for  publicizing  the  WLWA  series.  For 
example,  when  a  TWA  Constellation 
was  christened  Fourth  Streeter,  a  record- 
ing of  the  event  was  used  on  the  Sunday 
evening  program. 

1 N  addition  to  the  lower  cost  and  type 
of  audience  attracted,  the  Association 
discovered  other  advantages  in  FM. 
Through  FM  it  could  design  a  program 
for  listeners,  all  potential  shoppers,  with- 
out regard  to  audience  ratings.  High 
quality  reception  carried  out  the  "qual- 
ity" theme.  Also,  since  its  potential  cus- 
tomers came  from  within  a  30-mile  radius 
of  Cincinnati,  it  got  the  coverage  it  need- 
ed, without  waste  circulation. 

Future  is  bright 

While  there  were  only  3,000  FM  sets 
in  Cincinnati  homes  at  the  time  the  con- 
tract was  signed,  more  than  10,000  sets 
are  expected  to  be  in  use  in  the  area  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  With  a  long-term 
contract,  the  Association  will  benefit. 

Today,  the  Association  finds  itself  on 
the  ground  floor  of  FM  broadcasting, 
since  only  two  other  AV^LWA  shows  are 
commercial  (Bandwagon,  sponsored  by 
Beau  Brummell  and  Music  of  Theater 
sponsored  by  the  George  Wiedeman 
Brewing  Company).  Members  of  the 
organization  are  solidly  behind  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  Association  feels  that  FM 
has  provided  the  answer  to  most  of  its 
problems. 
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bpecial  Events  Profit  frc 


High  institutional  value  in  year-round  air  pro 
spots  for  special  events  reported  by  Stone  S  T 


WHILE  RADIO  SERVES  a  ycar-round 
iunction,  it  is  also  adaptable  to 
special  department  store  promotions  in 
connection  with  anniversary  celebrations 
and  special  seasonal  promotions  which 
tie-in  with  such  peak  buying  periods  as 
Christmas  and  Easter.  How  one  supple- 
ments the  other  is  illustrated  by  Stone  ^ 
Thomas,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Recognition  of  radio  as  a  sales  force 
by  Stone  &  Thomas  began  over  a  decade 
ago,  and  its  use  of  the  medium  has  grown 


CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT 

December  climaxes  the  year's  merchan- 
dising effort  and  the  heaviest  radio  sched- 
ule is  used  during  the  Christmas  shopping 
season.  During  December  1946,  Stone  & 
Thomas  added  11  additional  15-minute 
programs  to  its  WWV A  schedule,  making 
a  total  of  17  quarter-hour  broadcasts  per 
week  for  the  month. 

Since  1936,  each  weekday  morning  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  season,  a  15-minute 
program  of  carols  is  broadcast  from  the 
main  floor  of  the  store,  with  the  choral 
group  made  up  entirely  of  store  em- 
ployees. In  line  with  the  firm's  general 
policy  of  using  radio  for  institutional  pur- 
poses, the  commercial  copy  on  this  show 
is  held  to  a  minimum  and  stresses  the 
slogan,  "Stone  &  Thomas  .  .  .  the  Store 
with  the  Christmas  Spirit." 

In  addition  to  the  program  of  carols, 
the  store  uses  a  special  program  for  young- 
sters, and  for  the  past  five  years  it  has 
beamed  a  program  at  the  we-bclieve-in- 
Santa  Claus  age  level.  Only  Toy  land  is 
used  in  the  commercial  copy. 


until  today  its  schedule  on  WWVA  in- 
cludes a  five-per-week  15-minute  night- 
time transcribed  progiam,  a  teen-age 
program,  Calling  All  Girls  and  daily 
spot  announcements.  Through  this  use 
of  the  full  broadcast  schedule,  instead  of 
only  one  segment  of  the  day,  the  store 
reaches  a  diversified  audience  that  estab- 
lishes a  kind  of  air  dominance  for  Stone 
&  Thomas  which  contributes  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  its  broadcast  campaigns. 

After  successfully  using  radio  as  a 
major  merchandising  medium  for  more 
than  ten  years,  the  store  has  evolved  the 
formula  of  using  radio  as  a  medium 
through  which  to  sell  the  store  institu- 
tionally. 

Radio  isn't  a  bargain  bulletin  board 
for  Stone  Sc  Thomas.  True,  it  sells  mer- 
chandise, but  the  approach  to  sales  is  the 
institutional  one.  The  firm's  continued 
use  of  the  medium,  on  increasingly  heavy 
schedules,  is  ample  indication  of  the  fact 
that  radio  makes  a  definite  contribtition 
to  store  prestige.  Withotu  question,  the 
fact  that  the  store  appeals  to  a  diversified 
audience,  through  the  use  of  more  than 
one  program,  is  definitely  a  contributing 
factor  in  the  success  story. 

This  daily  and  consistent  use  of  radio 
is  supplemented  with  special  promotions 
as  the  occasion  arises,  and  the  daily  pro- 
grams are  always  tied-in  with  the  special 
e\enis  campaigns. 

Anniversary  promotion 

Throughout  1947,  Stone  Sc  Thomas  is 
carrying  out  its  greatest  promotional 
(ampaign  in  its  colorful  lOO-ycar  history 
of  retaiiing  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  With  '100 
)'('ars  of  Scn'icc,  J 00%  for  You"  as  the 
centennial  slogan,  the  entire  merchan- 
dising (ampaign  hammers  home  this  sales 
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itied  with  additional  programs  arid 
e^  ng,  W.  Va.  department  Store 


iheme.  All  radio  copy  is  written  from  this 
angle,  with  the  copy  almost  100%  insti- 
tutional on  all  announcements  and  pro- 
grams. While  brand  names  and  prestige 
lines  are  used  extensively  and  various 
services  are  highlighted  with  regularity, 
there  is  little  or  no  plugging  of  specific 
items  or  prices. 

Through  its  slogan  Stone  &  Thomas 
establishes  a  key  fact  which,  used  regu- 
larly, strengthens  the  idea  association  in 
the  minds  of  listeners  in  regard  to  the 
store,  its  departments  and  its  services. 
Repetition  increases  the  effectiveness  of 
the  slogan. 

The  Centennial  Celebration  was 
launched  with  an  illuminated  night  pa- 
rade, Monday,  April  14,  with  15  local 
business  firms  and  industries,  in  addition 
to  Stone  &  Thomas,  participating  in  the 
Century  of  Progress  Parade.  Stone  & 
Thomas  had  six  floats  depiciting  the  high- 
lights in  its  100  years  of  progress. 

For  the  publicity  campaign  for  the 
event,  the  Stone  &  Thomas  advertising 
department  pulled  out  all  the  stops,  and 
a  heavy  schedule  of  radio  publicity  was 
set  up  to  reach  the  tri-state  district  of 
Eastern  Ohio  through  WWVA.  All  copy 
for  Stone  8c  Thomas  programs  the  week 
previous  to  the  pageant  promoted  the 
event,  with  many  additional  spots  sched- 
uled to  meet  the  needs  of  this  special  oc- 
casion. 

That  this  campaign  went  straight  to  its 
mark  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  af- 
fair was  witnessed  by  more  than  100,000 
people. 

A.  E.  Junkins,  merchandise  manager  of 
the  firm,  states:  "Without  a  doubt,  the 
lion's  share  of  the  credit  for  the  huge 
crowd  must  go  to  WWVA  for  its  promo- 
tion of  the  event.  It  is  our  feeling  that  the 


Fashions  through  the  years  were  the 
highlights  of  one  of  the  six  Stone 
8C  Thomas  floats  in  the  Century  of 
Progress  parade.  For  the  100,000  peo- 
ple who  witnessed  the  parade,  radio 
was  given  the  major  credit. 


throng,  which  was  almost  double  the 
population  of  AVheeling,  was  drawn  from 
the  shopping  area  which  lies  within  a 
50-mile  radius.  By  virtue  of  WWVA's 
50,000-watt  power,  people  throughout  the 
area  heard  the  announcements  and  re- 
sponded." 

Easter  promotions,  too 

Stone  &  Thomas  used  radio  to  promote 
an  interesting  special  Easter  campaign  in 
which  the  key  figure  was  the  "real  and 
live"  Easter  Bunny.  A  "Bunnyland,"  after 
the  style  of  Toyland,  was  prepared  and 
featured  a  large  display  of  Easter  candies 
and  toys.  Well  in  advance  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Easter  Bunny,  regular  spots  and 
programs  were  augmented  with  addi- 
tional time  to  build-up  the  event. 

The  Easter  Bunny  arrived  via  the  B  & 
O,  and  a  special  reception  and  parade  was 
held  in  his  honor,  with  the  entire  affair 
broadcast  over  W^WVA. 

All  Stone  &  Thomas  programs  are 
backed  with  newspaper  promotion  and 
store  displays.  For  the  current  teen-age 
series.  Calling  All  Girls,  a  guest  an- 
nouncer is  featured  each  week,  and  the 
announcer's  picture  is  used  in  the  Friday 
evening  newspaper  advertisement  for 
Stone  &  Thomas.  A  regular  advertisement 
promotes  the  nighttime  show  in  three 
Ohio  Valley  newspapers. 
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Wins  Audience  at  Low  Cost  'n 


With  Hooper  rating  of  17.5,  a  low-budget  WFBR  rngstery  turie  show 
outranks  local  programs  broadcast  between  8:00  a.  m.-8:00  p.  m. 


PROGRAMS  NEED  NOT  be  elaborate  to 
attract  large  listening  audiences,  and 
where  a  give-away  is  used,  the  incentive 
for  listener  participation  need  not  be 
large.  Giving  point  to  both  rules  is  the 
radio  experiences  of  Isaac  Potts,  Balti- 
more, Md.  furniture  retailer  and  appli- 
ance dealer,  trading  as  Little  Potts. 

With  the  recent  renewal  of  his  contract 
with  WFBR  he  launched  his  Sing  'n'  Win 
program  on  its  seventh  consecutive  year, 
and  practically  all  of  the  Little  Potts  ad- 
vertising budget  is  devoted  to  this  one 
program. 

Specific  furniture  items  are  sold  each 
day  as  a  direct  result  of  the  sales  messages 
incorporated  into  the  program,  and  it 
commands  the  highest  Hooper  listening 
rating  of  any  program  broadcast  on  any 
Baltimore  radio  station  between  the 
hours  of  8:00  a.m.  and  8:00  p.m.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Baltimore  Hooper  Report  (De- 
cember, 1946  through  April,  1947),  Sing 
'n'  Win  has  a  rating  of  17.5,  with  72% 
of  the  sets-in-use  tuned  to  it. 

Sing  'n'  Win  (copyright  by  Maurice 
Chessler  Advertising  Agency)  is  presented 
as  a  ten-minute  portion  of  WFBR's  audi- 
ence participation  show.  Club  1300  heard 
Monday  through  Saturday,  1:05-2:00  p.m. 
Sing  'n'  Win  takes  place  every  day  at  1:30 
p.m. 

Two  telephone  calls  are  made  on  each 
program,  and  if  the  recipient  of  the  call 
is  able  to  identify  the  song  just  sung  on 
the  program,  he  is  rewarded  with  a  cash 
prize.  The  prize  money  consists  of  five 
dollars  per  telephone  call.  If  the  recipient 
is  unable  to  identify  the  song  title,  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  jackpot  is  in- 
creased by  five  dollars  and  passes  on  to 
the  next  call.  There  is  a  one  dollar  con- 
solation prize  for  each  loser. 


During  a  Sing  *n*  Win  broadcast,  Issac  Potts  re- 
news his  contract  for  the  WFBR  mystery  tune 
package  for  the  seventh  consecutive  year.  Emcee 
Henry  Hickman,  with  microphone,  describes  the 
event  for  listeners,  as  members  of  the  cast  smile 
their  approval. 


Henry  Hickman,  emcee  of  Club  1300, 
conducts  the  telephone  calls,  and  the 
songs  are  sung  by  duet-vocalists  Marion 
Dawn  and  Carroll  Warrington.  Once  a 
week  the  vocal  spotlight  is  turned  on 
The  Lather  Boys,  WFBR's  barbershop 
quartette. 

The  program  format  consists  of  an  ap- 
propriate organ  theme,  with  introductory 
remarks  by  Henry  Hickman,  followed  by 
song  number  one.  W^hile  the  first  tele- 
phone call  is  being  made,  Marion  Dawn 
reads  the  commercials;  after  which  Henry 
chats  with  the  recipient  of  the  telephone 
call.  The  second  half  of  the  program  is 
like  the  first,  with  another  song,  another 
commercial  and  another  telephone  call. 

Displays  are  used  in  the  large  windows 
of  the  Little  Potts'  furniture  store  and  in 
WFBR  lobby  display  windows. 
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wreetings  Via  Mime  Shots 


One-time  holiday  programs  persorialize  greetmgs  to  customers, 
create  good  will  for  local  and  regional  adoertisers 


As  A  PERSONALIZED  way  of  extending 
i  Christmas  greetings  to  the  com- 
munity, many  local  and  regional  adver- 
tisers have  found  that  one-time  Christmas 
radio  promotions  represent  first-rate  pub- 
lic relations. 

In  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  seven  sponsors 
in  combination  presented  WFPG  listen- 
ers with  a  complete  schedule  of  programs 
for  Christmas  Eve  listening,  and  because 
the  entire  station  log  was  programmed 
with  that  type  of  entertainment  the  com- 
bination built  up  an  unusually  large 
audience  that  might  not  otherwise  have 
been  attracted  by  any  one  program. 

The  first  program  on  the  schedule, 
organ  Christmas  music  by  Lew  White, 
was  sponsored  by  the  Seashore  Shoe 
Shining  Parlor,  7:15-7:30  p.m.  At  8:15 
Schoppy,  Jeweler,  presented  Bing  Crosby 
in  Christmas  carols,  which  was  followed 
by  Santa  Clans  Rides  Again,  sponsored  by 
the  Phillips  Company,  Insurance,  8:30- 
9:00  p.m.  At  9:30  the  Goorland  Furni- 
ture Company  presented  The  Littlest 
Angel,  a  30-minute  production.  At  10:00 
p.m.,  immediately  following  the  live  net- 
work show,  there  was  the  Fibber  McGee 


&  Molly  Christmas  show,  sponsored  by 
Risley  Laundry.  Landsmen's  Department 
Store  sponsored  the  Waring  Pennsylvan- 
ians  in  a  Visit  from  St.  Nick  at  10:30. 
What  the  Fischer  Florist  Company  pre- 
sented at  11:30  was  a  half-hour  program, 
Midnight  Ave  Maria  Hour. 

Christmas  Day  also  presents  itself  as  an 
opportunity  for  radio  greetings  to  cus- 
tomers, and  two  such  programs  were  on 
the  WFPG  schedule:  Hackney's  Restau- 
rant presented  a  quarter-hour  for  chil- 
dren at  8:00  a.m.,  and  at  1:15,  the  Atlan- 
tic City  Electric  Company  presented  a 
half-hour  transcribed  production  of  Dick- 
en's  Christmas  Carol. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  the  Barker  Broth- 
ers Department  Store  traditionally  airs 
Dicken's  Christmas  Carol.  In  1946,  the 
one-time  production  was  heard  Sunday, 
December  22  at  3:00  p.m.,  over  KMPC. 
The  same  series  was  effectively  used  as  a 
Christmas  Eve  greeting  to  WDSU,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  listeners  by  the  Gulf  Furni- 
ture Company. 

There  were  other  one-time  shots  on  the 
\VDSU  schedule,  including  The  Night 
Before  Christmas,  sponsored  by  Marks- 
Isaacs  Department  Store,  in  w^hich  Santa 
and  a  story-teller  told  the  famous  Night 
Before  Christmas.  A  quarter-hour  pro- 
duction, it  was  an  original  dramatization 
prepared  by  the  WDSU  continuity  staff. 
In  addition,  the  Bradford  Furniture  Com- 
pany sponsored  a  30-minute  program  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  week,  which  featured 
an  original  dramatization  of  Silent  Night. 

In  Missoula,  Mont,  the  Bon  Ton  Bak- 
ery presented  a  half-hour  of  Christmas 
music  over  KGVO.  No  commercials  were 
used,  and  institutional  copy  conveyed 
Christmas  greetings  to  the  public  at  the 
opening  and  close  of  the  broadcast. 
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IVlerchandising  Hooks  Ma 

New  Christmas  character  gioes  ar)  original  twist  to  Christmas 
low  budget  promotions  in  large  and  small  markets 


W; 


HILE    THERE    ARE    a 

number  of  excel- 
lent transcribed  Christ- 
mas programs  available 
for  retailers  willing  to 
invest  a  large  share  of 
the  holiday  promotional 
budget  in  one  of  these 
platter  packages,  what 
about  the  low-budget 
merchandiser  who  wants  to  concentrate 
the  Yuletide  promotional  budget  on 
radio,  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  seeks 
to  avoid  the  Santa-in-every  store  theme? 
Mrs.  Santa  Claus  is  one  solution. 

While  a  Mrs.  Santa  Clans  series  achieves 
the  same  results  for  the  sponsor  as  a  Santa 
Clans  series  does  (pulls  mail,  offers  mer- 
chandising tie-ins,  builds  store  traffic  and 
creates  good  will),  it  achieves  the  objec- 
tive in  an  original  way  that  is  at  the  same 
time  on  a  low-cost  basis.  All  that  is  re- 
quired is  a  woman's  voice,  records  and 
standard  sound  effects. 

Merchandise  buying  guide 

Such  a  series  has  been  aired  on  KYSM, 
Mankato,  Minn.,  since  1941.  Its  sponsor 
last  year  was  the  Sears  Roebuck  store. 
Mrs.  Santa  Claus  was  on  the  air  as  a  five- 
time-a-week,  six-week  strip,  5:00-5: 15  p.m. 
So  persuasive  was  the  combination  of 
children's  stories,  descriptions  of  Santa's 
activities  at  the  North  Pole,  and  the  read- 
ing of  letters  from  youthful  listeners  that 
ihe  scries  (1)  pulled  a  total  of  6250  letters, 
and  (2)  drew  an  estimated  crowd  of  15,000 
youngsters  to  Sears'  Toyland  on  a  single 
occasion. 

Quite  aside  from  the  value  of  the  scries 
in  building  a  mailing  list  and  creating 
store  traffic,  the  program  also  served  a 
useful  purpose  in  the  selection  of  store 
mcrchanch'se.  An  analysis  of  the  letters 


received  in  the  1946  Christmas  promo- 
tion was  made  as  a  buying  guide  for  1947 
Toyland  merchandise.  This  study  of  mail 
returns  gave  store  officials  a  very  definite 
picture  of  what  youthful  Southern  Min- 
nesota wants  in  toys  and  it  helped  Sears' 
buyers  avoid  stocking  up  on  slow-moving 
merchandise  and  other  unnecessary  pur- 
chases. 

While  Sears  selected  this  promotion 
(most  of  its  1946  Christmas  promotion 
budget  was  concentrated  on  it)  to  avoid 
the  Santa-in-every-store  theme,  Sears 
didn't  completely  over-look  Santa  Claus. 
For  two  weeks  previous  to  the  final  broad- 
cast, Mrs.  Santa  reminded  her  youthful 
listeners  that  Santa  would  appear  in  per- 
son at  the  Sears  store  on  the  final  day,  and 
that  this  last  broadcast  would  originate 
from  the  store  instead  of  from  the  North 
Pole. 

The  result?  An  estimated  crowd  of 
15,000  youngsters  jammed  Sears'  second 
floor,  and  only  a  small  part  of  the  crowd 
could  be  admitted  into  Toyland  at  one 
time. 

Commercials  for  the  most  part  were 
indirect,  ie,  when  Santa  and  his  workers 
sent  a  new  shipment  of  sleds— or  dolls— or 
games  to  Sears,  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  de- 
scribed the  toys  and  invited  the  boys  and 
girls  to  see  them  at  the  store.  As  a  supple- 
mentary boost  for  continuous  store  traf- 
fic, at  the  close  of  each  broadcast  the  an- 
nouncer encoiuagcd  the  children  to  ask 
their  parents  to  accompany  them  to  Sears* 
loyland.  It  drew  children  from  an  18- 
county  area. 

Special  precautions  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  this  station-built  Christmas  pro- 
gram include: 

1)  Using  longer   chilchen's   stories   at 
the  outset,  with  the  story-telling  grad- 
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ually  giving  way  to  letter-reading.  The 
same  rule  applied  to  the  use  of  music. 

2)  Selection  of  letters  that  weren't  repe- 
titious, with  special  attention  given  to 
letters  containing  human  interest. 

3)  While  program  adjacencies  aren't 
too  important  once  a  program  is  estab- 
lished, care  was  taken  to  avoid  block- 
ing it  between  heavy  shows.  The  logical 
time  is  late  afternoon,  preceding  the 
dinner  hour  and  at  KYSM  the  feature 
was  placed  between  a  semi-classical 
quarter-hour  and  a  popular  recorded 
music  feature. 

With  the  nation's  merchandisers  and 
retailers  looking  forward  to  a  record  1947 
Christmas  season  Sears  (one  of  the  largest 
retail  outlets  in  Minnesota's  largest  retail- 
sales-per-capita  city)  will  again  concen- 
trate its  Christmas  promotion  budget  on 
radio  as  the  most  effective  means  of  estab- 
lishing its  store  as  toyland  headquarters 
with  Southern  Minnesota  youngsters. 

Chimney  chats  with  Mrs.  Santa  Claus 

A  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  series  with  three 
merchandising  hooks  was  what  The  Em- 
porium, St.  Paul,  Minn,  depart- 
ment store,  selected  as  its   1946 
Christmas  radio  promotion,  with      ^''V/ 
the  series  broadcast  over  WMIN. 
The  series  originally  went  on  the 
air  for  The  Emporium  in  1942, 
and  it  was  the  toy  shortage  which 
kept   the   store   from   using   the 
series  in  the  intervening  years. 

What  interested  the  sponsor 
in  the  series  was  the  fact  that  the 
program  format  was  simple,  it  had  some- 
thing which  won  the  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  approval  of  their  parents, 
and  its  three  merchandising  hooks  were 
ones  that  created  store  traffic  and  built 
good  will  for  the  entire  store.  Its  mer- 
chandising hooks: 

1)  Every  child  who  wrote  to  Santa 
Claus,  direct  to  the  store,  received  a 
personal  reply,  signed  by  Santa  him- 
self. (The  letter,  a  multigraphed  one 


on  lithographed  Christmas  letterhead, 
gave  The  Emporium  a  chance  to  create 
good  will  for  the  store  and  to  promote 
its  radio  program.  A  letter  company 
took  charge  of  typing  in  the  first  name 
of  each  child,  addressing  and  mailing 
the  letters,  so  that  no  additional  work 
was  necessary  for  store  personnel). 

2)  The  writers  of  the  four  best  letters 
each  day,  received  (a)  telephone  calls 
from  Mrs.  Santa  Claus,  by  "short-wave 
telephone  direct  from  the  North  Pole," 
and  (b)  special  letters  from  Santa  Claus 
which  entitled  them  to  a  present  from 
Santa  Claus.  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  gave  the 
station  the  list  of  winners,  daily,  and 
these  special  prize-winners  letters  were 
typed  by  WMIN  personnel  and  mailed 
immediately  after  each  broadcast  to 
the  winners. 

3)  The  merchandising  tie-in,  with  four 
prizes  awarded  daily,  featured  dollar 
toy  items  from  The  Emporium's  Toy- 
land.  The  children  took  these  special 
letters  to  Toyland,  and  Santa  Claus 
himself  gave  each  his  present  all  be- 
ribboned  and  done  up  in  Christmas 

wrappings. 

While  there  were  a  number  of 
excellent  Christmas  programs  on 
the  air  locally  during  the   1946 
season,   the  mail  pull  indicated 
that  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  more  than 
held  her  own  in  this  metropoli- 
tan  market,   in   spite   of  strong 
competition.  In  1942,  on  this  250- 
watt  station  in  a  five-station  mar- 
ket, Mrs.  Santa  Claus  drew  1400 
letters.  In  1946  the  total  stood  at  1700 
letters  in  an  area  that  is  not  generally  a 
heavy  mail-pull  market. 

The  program  itself  is  a  combination  of 
original  stories  which  center  around 
North  Pole  characters  and  activities,  and 
the  four  North  Pole  telephone  calls  made 
daily. 

While  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  carries  the 
burden  of  the  show,  she  is  assisted  by  the 
announcer  on  duty,  and  such  ficticious 
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characters  (sound  effects  creations)  as 
Stompie,  the  little  gnome  who  stomped 
once  for  no  and  twice  for  yes;  his  twin 
brother,  Jingle  Bells,  whose  conversation 
is  restricted  to  one  or  two  jingles,  and 
Casper  Gnome,  whose  inarticulate  jab- 
bering is  the  delight  of  youthful  listeners. 

Adventures  in  this  syndicated  script 
feature  range  from  an  almost  fire  at  the 
North  Pole  to  a  parody  on  The  Night 
Before  Christmas  in  which  all  the  char- 
acters created  in  the  series  take  part. 
Sound  effects  include  fire  sirens,  boat 
whistles,  barnyard  noises,  dogs  and  cats, 
et  al.  Each  story  centers  around  specific 
toy  merchandise,  so  that  even  the  enter- 
tainment itself  is  Toyland  promotion. 

Commercials  for  The  Emporiiun  were 
entirely  centered  around  the  letter  con- 
test .  .  .  how  to  get  them,  where,  when 
and  why. 

The  program  was  a  five-week,  five- 
times-a-week  promotion,  aired  at  4:45 
p.m. 

Cards  came  to  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  from 
various  kindergartens  and  first  grades, 
signed  by  the  entire  class  roll.  Mothers 
called  the  station  to  report  that  their 
children  wouldn't  leave  the  house  until 
the  program  had  been  broadcast  for  the 
day.  One  mother  wrote  the  following 
letter  in  1942: 

"When  I  have  occasion  to  phone  orders  to  vari- 
ous companies,  I  frequently  refer  to  their  ad  if 
that    ad    has    resulted    in    my    call.    But    this    is    the 


first  time  I've  taken  time  out  to  write  a  firm  to 
tell  them  I  appreciate  their  advertising. 

"I  live  in  Minneapolis,  and  I  have  never  been 
in  The  Emporium,  but  tomorrow  I  am  going  over 
to  The  Emporium  to  do  my  Christmas  shopping. 
I  think  many  other  mothers  will  do  likewise  this 
year  in  gratitude  for  the  moments  of  leisure  gained. 

"Mrs.  Santa  Claus  creates  a  natural  interest, 
and  that  lady  knows  children.  She  doesn't  have 
the  goody-goody  appeal,  but  rather  she  tells  of 
how  the  gnomes  fight  and  the  mistakes  they  make, 
mistakes  wholly  familiar  to  children,  and  she  holds 
them  spell-bound.  My  six  year  old  had  me  write 
notes  to  our  friends  who  have  children  to  tell 
them  to  be  sure  and   listen! 

"Many  years  ago,  I  attended  a  meeting  of  an 
ad  club  in  Chicago,  and  I  learned  then  that  the 
greatest  advertising  appeal  is  through  children.  I 
never  thought  much  about  it  before,  but  my  boys 
have  sold  me  on  shopping  at  The  Emporium.  At 
first,  just  the  children  listened  to  the  program, 
but  now  I  find  myself  arranging  my  work  and 
listening  as  ardently  as  they  .  .  .  and  I  despise 
the  usual   daily  programs." 

That  sentiment  was  expressed  in  1946. 

Because  of  the  original  success  of  The 
Emporium  with  this  script  feature,  the 
series  has  been  offered  in  other  markets. 
Among  the  first  stations  to  use  the  series 
was  WAGM,  Presque  Isle,  Me.,  and 
Mrs.  Santa  Claus  has  made  several  re- 
turn engagements  since  1943.  In  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  Sears  Roebuck  Sc 
Company  began  its  use  of  the  series  in 
1944,  and  has  used  the  program  each 
year  since,  with  excellent  results.  (See 
Radio  Showmanship,  October  1945,  p. 
345).  Other  stations  who  have  pur- 
chased the  25  quarter-hour  scripts  in- 
clude WELI,New  Haven, Conn.;  WHBL, 
Sheboygan,  Wis.;  WROV,  Roanoke,  Va., 
and  AV^RJN,  Racine,  Wis.  (For  sample 
script,  write  Showmanscripts,  Room  218, 
1004  Marquette,  Minneapolis  2,  Minn.). 


if  Because  of  a  WWDC,  Washington,  D.  C.  promotion,  445  men  and 
women  of  the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  at  Blue  Plains  were  re- 
membered with  Christmas  gifts.  More  than  8000  gifts  and  ^400  in  cash 
were  collected  at  WWDC's  Good  Neighbor  Christmas  Party  booth  dur- 
ing a  two  week  period.  Spot  announcements  contributed  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  campaign.  Gifts  were  presented  the  day  before  Christmas, 
with  a  broadcast  from  the  Home  which  featured  inmates  and  WWDC 
talent  a  part  of  the  festivities. 


Uealers  Boost  Radio 
Appliance  Sales  with  Radio 

That  every  type  of  dealer  in  all  parts  of  the  country  can  use 
medium  to  increase  effectioeness  of  selling  methods  is 
indicated  in  a  CBS  analysis  of  a  survey  made  by  Radio  and 
Television  Retailing,  with  1306  local  merchants  represented 


WHILE  THE  SURFACE  has  hardly  been 
scratched  for  independent  retail 
opportunities  in  merchandising  and  serv- 
icing, the  merchant  who  wants  to  develop 
this  relatively  unexploited  field  has  to  go 
out  and  get  the  business  with  more  effec- 
tive selling  methods. 

What  constitutes  more  effective  selling 
methods  is  to  a  large  degree  determined 
by  the  retailer's  objectives,  store  policy 
and  the  character  of  the  community. 

As  it  applies  to  the  radio-appliance  in- 
dustry, radio  is  the  pass  key  that  unlocks 
the  door  to  sales  for  many  dealers.  What 
points  up  this  fact  is  an  analysis  prepared 
by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  of 
a  coast-to-coast  extensive  and  intensive 
survey  by  Radio  and  Television  Retail- 
ing, in  which  1306  local  merchants,  wide- 
ly distribtued  across  the  country  and 
o|>erating  at  all  volume  levels,  were  rep- 
resented. 

l^  Question:  In  your  radio  campaigns 
have  you  found  radio  advertising  profit- 
able in  selling  the  goods  advertised? 

Here  are  the  answers  of  the  dealers  to 
this  direct  question: 

PROFITABLE :        ^^^HIHBHJ^^  60  % 
UNDECIDED:         ^^^^30% 
UNPROFITABLE :  ^  8 % 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  9.8% 
of  those  broadcasting  have  discontinued 
the  use  of  radio  altogether,"  writes  Radio 
and  Television  Retailing,  "it  can  safely 


be  assumed  that  the  bulk  of  the  32% 
who  are  non-committal  received  satisfac- 
tory results  from  going  on  the  air.  Fur- 
thermore, about  one-third  of  the  9.8% 
who  quit  this  form  of  advertising  were 
forced  to  do  so  because  of  lack  of  mer- 
chandise." 

Today,  as  stocks  are  being  replenished 
and  scarcities  disappear,  radio-appliance 
dealers  are  out  to  develop  more  effective 
selling  methods,  and  many  of  them  plan 
to  make  use  of  radio  facilities.  The  sur- 
vey reveals,  too,  that  many  of  those  al- 
ready on  the  air  plan  to  use  more  radio 
in  getting  their  sales  stories  across  to  the 
public. 

There's  no  question  but  that  merchants 
who  have  sufficient  quantities  of  goods  to 
sell,  and  who  allot  a  reasonable  part  of 
their  advertising  expenditure  to  radio, 
find  that  broadcast  advertising  is  profit- 
able in  selling  merchandise  and  in  build- 
ing prestige. 

An  outstanding  example  comes  from 
the  Pizitz  Department  Store,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  whose  radio  activities  and  ex- 
periences are  written  up  in  the  January 
1942  issue  of  Radio  Showmanship  (p.  6). 

"Three  years  ago  our  major  appliance 
department  did  $25,000  w^orth  of  busi- 
ness a  year,"  writes  the  store's  advertising 
manager.  "It  will  hit  $300,000  this  year! 
Of  course,  not  all  of  this  is  due  to  radio, 
but  a  great  deal  of  it  can  be  attributed 
to  this  one  medium.  Two  programs  push 
this  department.  In  Hit  Parade  the  de- 
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partment  manager  tells  about  major  ap- 
pliances between  recordings.  In  the  sec- 
ond progiam,  a  Pizitz  Singing  Salesman 
sings  hymns." 

Another  example  comes  from  Inter- 
state Electric  Company,  in  its  sponsorship 
of  Odd  Quirks  in  the  News  over  KWKH, 
Shreveport,  La.  (See  Radio  Showman- 
ship, September,  1941,  p.  292  and  Octo- 
ber, 1941 ,  p.  332).  "This  program  paid  for 
itself  in  direct  results  from  the  first  week," 
says  the  manager  of  the  appliance  depart- 
ment. "The  only  thing  that  will  ever 
cause  our  discontinuance  will  be  our  in- 
ability to  secure  enough  merchandise  to 
serve  our  existing  dealers." 

Kempf  Brothers,  Utica,  N.  Y.  is  another 
case  in  point.  (See  Radio  Showmanship, 
February,  1941 ,  p.  73).  After  two  years  of 
sponsorship  of  a  man-on-the-street  show 
on  a  twice  weekly  schedule  over  WIBX 
Kempf  put  the  show  to  a  store  check  and 
found  that  three  out  of  four  customers 
heard  the  program  and  that  many  of 
them  made  purchases  because  of  it. 

With  the  increased  use  of  radio  con- 
templated by  many  radio-appliance  deal- 
ers, the  who,  why,  where,  how  and  when 
of  broadcast  advertising  takes  on  partic- 
ular significance  at  this  time.  Many  of  the 
answers  are  suggested  in  the  Radio  and 
Television  Retailing  survey  and  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  analysis. 

Who  uses  radio 

All  sizes  of  retailers  can  use  radio  profit- 
ably for  their  advertising. 

1^  (Xuestio)i:  What  is  the  atnmal  sales 
volume  of  your  store? 

The  answer  to  that  question  indicates 
that  the  sales  volume  varies  from  5,000 
to  over  a  million  for  the  large  store  doing 
a  heavy  volume  of  sales  in  receivers, 
electrical  appliances,  records  and  related 
items. 

$25,000  or  less  to  $100,0001 

$100,000  to  $300,000 

More  than  $300,000:  ^^15^ ( 

The  volume,  ol  colusc,  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  size  of  the  advertising  budget, 
with  the  money  spent  on  all  types  of  ad- 
vertising, indiiding  broadcasting,  rang- 
ing from  2"(',  to  5%  of  cadi  dealer's  au- 
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nual  sales  volume.  Of  the  group  repre- 
sented in  the  survey,  62%  spend  $1,000 
or  less  to  $3,000;  17%  spend  $3,000  to 
$5,000  and  21%  spend  $5,000  to  over 
$6,000  a  year  in  advertising. 

Why  use  radio 

Radio-appliance  dealers  who  use  broad- 
cast facilities  usually  do  so  either  to  build 
prestige  and  good  will  or  to  sell  merchan- 
dise. Of  the  siuvey  group,  22%  took  to 
the  air  instead  of  employing  men  to  sell 
door-to-door,  and  of  this  group,  57% 
found  radio  a  successful  substitute  for 
house-to-house  canvassers. 

During  the  war  years,  while  shortages 
forced  many  dealers  off  the  air,  others 
continued  with  the  medium  on  an  insti- 
tutional basis.  The  Modern  Radio  Serv- 
ice, Davenport,  la.,  is  a  case  in  point. 
While  its  1420  Melody  Lane  broadcast  on 
woe  was  intended  as  promotion  for 
Westinghouse  electrical  appliances,  mer- 
chandise shortages  caused  it  to  use  its 
Sunday  quarter-hour  program  entirely 
for  its  good-will  value.  By  means  of  this 
series  it  kept  its  name  and  its  product  be- 
fore the  public.  (See  Radio  Showman- 
ship, April,  1946,  p.  133). 

While  prestige  and  good  will  continue 
to  be  an  important  aspect  of  any  radio 
campaign,  the  trend  nuist  inevitably  be 
toward  increased  use  of  radio  as  a  medi- 
um for  direct  sales.  For  the  dealer  about 
to  go  on  the  air,  the  question  inevitably 
arises  as  to  what  items  he  may  expect  to 
sell  via  radio.  The  question  is  in  part  an- 
swered by  the  dealers  represented  in  the 
survey. 

Major  Items  Mentioned  on  the  Air 
by  Dealers  Using  Radio 


Item 
Radios 
AV^ashers 
Refrigerators 
Records 
Radio  Service 
Aj)plian(e  Service 
Other  .\])pliances 
Ranges 

Vacuum   Chicaners 
VV^ater  Heaters 


Percentage 
80%  ^ 
66 
65 
44 
35 
34 
19 
15 
12.5 


*TotaIs   mare  than   100%    since  dealers  ad- 
vertise more  than  one  item. 
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Radio  can  successfully  sell  any  one  of 
these  items.  How  it  sells  records,  to  take 
one  example,  is  illustrated  by  the  Super 
Cut  Rate  Drug  Store,  Washington,  D.  C 
When  it  bought  $50  worth  of  time  on 
WWDC  in  1940,  its  record  department 
consisted  of  200  platters.  Radio  was  so 
successful  that  today  it  uses  seven  hours 
a  week  of  broadcast  time,  and  its  record 
department  has  grown  to  over  250,000 
records.  (See  Radio  Showmanship,  June, 
1947,  p.  192). 

Where  can  radio  be  successfully  used? 

(1)  Size  of  City  The  size  of  the  com- 
munity has  little  bearing  on  the  use  or 
non-use  of  radio,  although  the  use  of 
radio  is  most  popular  in  smaller-sized 
cities.  While  34%  of  the  air-advertising 

I    dealers  are  in  cities  between  25,000  and 
I    100,000  and  another  one-fourth  are   in 
I    cities  of  10,000  to  25,000,  the  use  of  radio 
I    is  also  extensive  in  larger  cities.  19%  of 
the  stores  are  in  cities  between  100,000 
,    and  500,000  and  8%  are  in  cities  of  500,- 
000  and  over.  (1%  are  in  towns  of  less 
than  2,500  and   13%   are   in   towns  be- 
tween 2,500  and  10,000). 

(2)  Geographic  Area  Radio  is  widely 
used  all  over  the  country,  although  its 
most  extensive  use  is  reported  in  the 
South  Atlantic  states  (19%  of  the  total) 
and  in  the  East  North  Central  (17%). 
The  Pacific  states.  Middle  Atlantic  and 
West  North  Central  each  come  out  with 
11%.  The  percentages  for  the  East  South 
Central   and   Mountain   states   are   9%, 

.with  8%  of  the  total  from  the  ^\'est  South 
Central  and  5%  from  New  England. 

(3)  Size  of  Station  The  size  of  the  sta- 
tion that  the  dealer  can  profitably  use 
depends  in  large  measure  on  the  area  that 
he  wants  to  reach  and  sell.  Most  dealers, 
theoretically,  are  primarily  interested  in 
coverage  of  their  immediate  community. 
The  survey  bears  out  this  theory,  since 
about  three-fourths  of  the  dealers  use  sta- 
tions whose  daytime  power  is  1000-watts 
or  less,  with  the  250-watt  station  the  most 
popular  single  size  of  station.  The  re- 
maining dealers,  for  the  most  part  de- 
partment stores  and  well  established 
large  radio-appliance  dealers,  use  stations 
whose  power  ranges  from  5000-  to  50,000- 
watts  in  larger  markets. 


How  to  use  radio 

Dealers  use  spot  announcements  and 
programs  almost  in  equal  proportion. 
64.5%  of  the  dealers  buy  time  of  five 
minutes  duration  or  IcHiger,  while  62% 
use  spot  announcements.  (Totals  add  up 
to  more  than  100%  because  some  users 
of  spot  announcements  also  use  longer 
programs). 

The  Shoemaker  Appliance  Company, 
Shenandoah,  la.,  is  an  example  of  a  deal- 
er who  successfully  uses  spot  announce- 
ments. It  used  one  daily  spot  announce- 
ment on  KFNF  to  introduce  the  new  firm 
in  a  community  where  there  were  already 
over  a  dozen  appliance  stores,  and  results 
were  so  successful  that  two  spot  announce- 
ments daily  were  added  to  the  schedule. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  dealer,  the  use  or 
non-use  of  radio  was  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure.  (See  Radio 
Showmanship,  August,  1947,  p.  274). 

Concrete  evidence  of  the  value  of  spot 
announcements  comes  from  the  Servant's 
Appliance  Store,  Oakland,  Calif.,  in  con- 
nection with  a  spot  announcement  sched- 
ule on  KROW.  Just  before  air  time,  it 
telephoned  copy  about  a  new  stock  of 
refrigerators.  As  the  result  of  that  one, 
exclusive  announcement,  40  refrigerators 
were  sold  before  night-fall.  (See  Radio 
Showmanship,  July,  1943,  p.  250).  Re- 
sults from  this  campaign  were  so  success- 
ful that  Servant's  later  took  on  sponsor- 
ship of  a  half-hour,  Monday  through  Sat- 
urday broadcast  of  cowboy  music  over 
KRO\V.  (See  Radio  Showmanship,  June, 
1946,  p.  210). 

When  dealers  use  spot  announcements, 
they  use  them  frequently. 

A^  Question:  How  frequently  do  you 
use  spot  announcements? 

The  answer  to  this  question  indicates 
that  dealers  appreciate  the  cumulative 
impact  of  repetition: 

Schedule  Per  Cent 

4  to  6  times  a  week 34% 

7  to  10  times  a  week 26 

1 1  times  or  more  a  week 17 

Only  17%  run  spot  announcements  three 
times  or  less,  weekly. 
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Types  of  Programs  While  dealers  re- 
port success  with  all  types  of  programs, 
there  is  a  marked  preference  for  recorded 
music,  with  65%  using  this  type  of  pro- 
gram. The  Frederick  Appliance  Com- 
pany, Frederick,  Maryland,  illustrates 
the  point.  Its  half-hour  Victor  Varieties, 
broadcast  over  WFMD,  on  a  once-a-week 
schedule,  has  been  remarkably  success- 
ful. Each  program  features  RCA  Victor 
records  from  the  Frederick  Appliance 
Company,  and  the  program  is  used  to 
sell  Victor  records.  (See  Radio  Showman- 
ship, July,  1946,  p.  238). 

Modern  Radio  Sc  Appliance  Company, 
Savannah,  Ga.,  used  the  same  approach 
in  its  three  times  weekly  Battle  of  the 
Baritones  over  WSAV,  and  in  record 
time  the  series  established  itself  as  a  good 
mail  puller  and  creator  of  store  traffic. 
(See  Radio  Showmanship,  July,  1946,  p. 
238). 

Newscasts  are  also  popular  with  deal- 
ers, with  18%  using  this  type  of  pro- 
gram. However,  17%  use  a  variety  of 
program  types  which  includes  man-on- 
the-street  broadcasts,  old  time  music 
quartettes,  sports  broadcasts  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  types  of  programs. 

Merchandising  and  Promotion  To 
call  attention  to  radio  broadcasts  and  to 
supplement  them,  30%  of  the  dealers 
use  local  newspapers.  Window  and  in- 
terior displays  are  used  by  14.6%,  and 
5%  use  direct  mail.  An  example  of  the 
direct  mail  approach  comes  from  the 
Electric  Shop,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  O.  When 
it  took  on  sponsorship  of  Junior  Show- 
boat over  WHK,  it  sent  3,000  letters  to 
( ivic  leaders  announcing  its  sponsorship 
of  this  amateur  talent  show.  (See  Radio 
Showmanship,  February,  1941,  p.  65). 
Interstate  Electric  Company  used  news- 
paper advertisements,  dealer  display  cards 
and  personal  appearances  of  the  featured 
announcer  for  promotion. 

Remote  broadcasts  from  llic  store  and 
contests  with  registration  at  the  store  also 
represent  effective  merchandising  promo- 
tion. The  Frederick  Ajjpliance  C^ompany 
staged  its  broadcasts  from  a  store  win- 
dow. To  cieate  dealer  store  tiaflic,  in 
connection  witli  its  KMPC  piogram, 
Magic  of  Electricity,  the  Southern  (^ali- 
forma   Radio   unci    Flccliicil    Appliance 
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Association  used  a  recorded  music  pro- 
gram with  a  contest  angle  in  which  elec- 
trical appliances  were  the  prizes.  Regis- 
tration blanks  were  available  from  all 
member  stores.  (See  Radio  Show^manship, 
June,  1947,  p.  186). 

These  various  devices  give  emphasis  to 
the  value  of  adequate  promotion  and 
merchandising  in  connection  with  a 
broadcast  campaign.  Such  activities  pay- 
off in  increased  listening  audiences,  and 
it's  audiences  that  build  sales  and  store 
traffic. 

When  to  use  radio 

The  dealer's  purpose  in  going  on  the 
air,  his  advertising  budget,  ancl  the  lis- 
tening habits  of  the  community  are  im- 
portant factors  in  the  determination  of 
the  frequency  with  which  a  program  is 
heard.  Although  dealers  advertise  on  all 
days  of  the  week,  the  frequency  with 
which  they  are  on  the  air  shows  consid- 
erable variation. 

30%^  of  the  sponsors  have  one  program 

a  week 
25%  have  programs  five  days  a  week 
11%  have  programs  three  times  a  week 
6.5%Q  have  programs  six  days  a  week 
5.5%  have  programs  every  day 
4.5%)  have  programs  four  days  a  week 
3%Q  have  programs  tiuo  days  a  loeek 

Any  one  of  these  schedules  may  prove 
successful.  In  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
the  Modern  Service  Company  successful- 
ly used  a  program  of  western  music  on  \ 
KVOR  to  sell  merchandise,  and  during  j 
the  war  years,  to  promote  repair  service, 
on  a  three  times  a  week  schedule.  (See 
Radio  Showmanship,  November,  1945,  p. 
384).  Van's  Modern  Appliances,  Warren, 
().,  sponsored  a  Trading  Post  series  on 
WRRN  on  a  six  times  a  week  basis  with 
excellent  results.  (See  Radio  Showman- 
ship, June,  1047,  p.  205). 

Ihe  important  thing  is  to  get  on  a 
schedule  that  fits  the  specific  needs  of 
the  moment  and  stick  with  it. 

Many  dealers  use  radio  with  brilliant 
success,  and  bioadcast  advertising  has 
become  an  increasingly  po})ular  medium 
lor  ladio  receixers,  electrical  appliances 
and    ic'corcis    throughout     the    country. 
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CHRISTMAS  PROMOTIONS 

Here  is  a  collection  of  successful  merchandising  ideas 
used    last    Christmas    in    a    variety    of    business    fields. 


Home  Furnishings 


CHRISTMAS  TAPESTRY  How  a  special  holi- 
day promotion  changed  a  retailer  from 
a  dyed-in-the-wool  newspaper  advertiser 
to  a  booster-for-radio  is  the  story  of  the 
Art  Decorating  and  Furniture  Store, 
"Southwestern  Oregon's  most  popular 
furniture  Store/' 

Up  to  the  Christmas 
1946  season,  Art  Deco- 
rating had  used  spot 
announcements  over 
KOOS,  Coos  Bay,  Ore., 
on  a  limited  schedule, 
with  about  one  a  day  its 
average. 

To  promote  Christmas 
gift  sales,  Art  Decorating 
was  willing  to  give  A  Christmas  Tapestry 
a  trial,  and  results  changed  the  sponsor 
from  a  spot-a-day  account  to  a  program 
account. 

A  simple  half-hour  script  program  for 
general  listening  turned  the  trick.  Christ- 
mas stories  were  combined  with  three  75- 
word  commercials  directed  primarily  to 
adult  listeners. 

AIRFAX:    Programs    were   narrated    by    KOOS    staff    an- 
nouncers. 
First  Broadcast:  Noveniber  24,   1946. 

Broadcast    Schedule:    Monday    through    Friday,    3:00- 
3:30  p.m. 

Preceded  By:  Heart's  Desire. 

Followed  By:  Music. 

sponsor:  Art  Decorating  8c  Furniture  Co. 

Station:  KOOS,  Coos  Bay,  Ore. 

Power:  250  watts. 

COMMENT:  For  the  advertiser  who  is  new 
to  radio,  the  peak  buying  season  of  the 
year  represents  a  splendid  get-acquaint- 
ed-with-the-medium  opportunity.  Many 
sponsors  have  found  that  what  works  well 
on  a  seasonal  basis  is  equally  productive 
throughout  the  year. 


Manufacturer 

CINNAMON  BEAR  For  sponsors  from  New 
York  to  California  who  wish  to  direct  a 
holiday  promotion  to  the  juvenile  audi- 
ence and  indirectly  influence  the  buying 
preference  of  the  parents,  Paddy  O'Cin- 
namon  has  been  a  first  class  attention- 
getter  and  salesman,  and  the  Cinnamon 
Bear  is  more  or  less  a  tradition  in  SO  or 
more  cities  in  the  country. 

In  many  instances,  department  stores 
have  used  the  Cinnamon  Bear  as  the 
motif  for  Toyland.  Among  the  stores  in 
this  category  is  the  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc., 
Chicago,  111.,  who  has  used  the  series 
for  nine  consectuive  Christmas  seasons. 
What  works  in  a  metropolitan  area  has 
been  equally  as  successful  in  smaller  mar- 
kets, as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Paddy 
O'Cinnamon  and  the  Barton  Twins  in 
their  search  for  the  silver  star  have  be- 
come as  much  a  part  of  the  Christmas 
tradition  for  Fort  Dodge,  la.  moppets  as 
Santa  Claus  himself.  For  over  six  years, 
the  program  has  been  a  regular  Yuletide 
feature  over  KVFD. 

What  the  Cinnamon  Bear  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  as  promotion  for  an 
entire  toy  department,  he  has  also  been 
able  to  achieve  for  a  single  toy.  One  ex- 
ample comes  from  KFNF,  Shenandoah, 
la.,  where  the  series  was  sponsored  in 
1946  by  the  Dale  Company,  Chicago. 
What  the  sponsor  had  to  push  was  one 
single  item  of  merchandise,  a  miniature 
grand  piano.  Through  the  Cinnamon 
Bear  series,  the  sponsor  created  a  demand 
for  the  toy  piano  among  the  youngsters 
and  clinched  the  sale  through  two  one- 
minute  commercials  directed  primarily 
to  the  parents. 

Commercials  gave  complete  descrip- 
tions of  the  toy  and  either  cash  or  C.O.D. 
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orders  were  sent  to  KFNF,  with  a  5-day 
money-back  guarantee. 

AIRFAX:    There  are  26  episodes   available  in   this  tran- 
scribed series. 

First  Broadcast:    November  25,    1946. 
Broadcast  Schedule:   Monday  through  Saturday,   6:15- 
6:30  p.m. 

Preceded  By:   Pictures  and  Platters. 
Followed  By:  Four-Star  Final. 
Sponsor:  Dale  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Station:   KFNF,   Shenandoah,   la. 
Power:    1000  watts. 
Producer:  Radio  Producers  of  Hollywood. 

COMMENT:  Important  ingredients  for  a 
successful  transcribed  Christmas  promo- 
tion are  (1)  good  entertainment  accept- 
able both  to  juveniles  and  to  parents  and 
(2)  opportunities  for  promotional  and 
merchandising  tie-ins.  Series  here  offers 
both  the  entertainment  and  the  hooks. 
In  some  cases,  the  promotional  activities 
used  in  connection  with  the  series  have 
cost  thousands  of  dollars.  In  other  in- 
stances, outstanding  results  have  been 
achieved  with  a  minimum  investment. 
(For  detailed  reports  on  how  sponsors 
make  successful  use  of  this  series,  see 
Radio  Showmanship,  October  1941,  p. 
319,  and  November  1946,  p.  381). 


Participating 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  Many  of  the  program 
formats  used  for  year-round  advertising 
may  be  successfully  adapted  to  special 
holiday  promotions.  One  such  program 
staple  is  the  telephone  give-away  show. 
How  it  can  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a 
successful  Christmas  campaign  is  illus- 
trated by  the  CKCW  Christmas  Tree 
program  which  was  broadcast  in  1946  on 
a  participating  basis  for  five  Moncton, 
N.B.  merchants.  What  made  it  particu- 
larly effective  was  the  fact  that  it  liad 
both  telephone  and  mail  response  hooks. 
Five  times  during  each  quarter-hour 
broadcast  a  telephone  call  was  made  to  a 
Moncton  resident  whose  name  was  picked 
at  random.  A  (ommeicial  for  one  of  ihv 
parti(  ipating  sponsors  preceded  each  tele- 
phone (all.  If  the  person  to  wliom  the  call 
was  made  could  correctly  name  the  spon 
sor  of  the  commercial  read  just  previous 
to  tlie  telephone  call,  also  name  the  ad- 
vertised item,  the  announcer  drew  a  gift 
from  under  the  Christ  tuns  Tree.   1  he  re- 


cipient had  only  to  call  at  the  radio  sta- 
tion to  receive  the  gift,  compliments  of 
the  sponsor. 

When  wTong  answers  were  given,  or 
if,  for  any  reason,  the  announcer  failed 
to  get  the  telephone  call  through  to  the 
number  picked  at  random,  the  gift  went 
to  a  writer  of  a  letter  drawn  from  the 
Christmas  Tree  mailbag.  The  invitation 


to  submit  letters  in  which  all  five  spon- 
sors had  to  be  named  was  given  for  the 
benefit  of  listeners  outside  the  city  limits 
of  Moncton. 

Out  of  the  100  telephone  calls  made 
during  the  run  of  the  series,  only  14 
prizes  were  not  collected.  The  mail  pull 
for  these  unclaimed  prizes  was  well  over 
1200  letters. 

AIRFAX:     Christmas    music    was    interspersed    with    the 
telephone  calls  and  commercials. 
First  Broadcast:    December  2,    1946. 
Broadcast  Schedule:   Monday  through  Saturday,   3:30- 
4:00  p.m. 

Preceded  By:   Music. 
Followed  By:  Teen  Club. 
Station:  CKCW,  Moncton,  N.  B. 
Power:   5000  watts. 

COMMENT:  File  inclusion  of  a  give-away 
angle  contributes  materially  to  the  audi- 
ence appeal  of  what  is  primarily  a  selling 
vehicle  on  a  short-term  basis.  Here,  on  a 
participating  basis,  it  amounted  to  20 
prizes  per  sponsor,  a  factor  which  made 
only  a  slight  increase  in  the  cost  per  in- 
dividual advertiser,  but  w^hich  added  tre- 
mendously to  the  total  effectiveness  of  the 
series.  The  cost  was  more  than  off-set  by 
the  gimmick  value  of  the  hook  which 
made  each  commercial  a  basic  part  of  the 
editorial  format. 
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Photographers 

I  REMEMBER  CHRISTMAS  Newspaper  read- 
ership surveys  indicate  the  tremendous 
interest  of  the  reading  public  in  columns 
devoted  to  5-10-15-25  years  ago  events 
and  activities.  Such  columns  attract  at- 
tention in  metropolitan  areas,  and  they 
are  even  greater  attention  getters  in  small 
markets  where  there  is  a  close-knit  com- 
munity relationship. 

What  makes  for  good  reading  also 
makes  for  good  listening,  and  it  was  mate- 
rial of  this  nature  which  provided  the 
background  for  an  effective  KVFD  Christ- 
mas series  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Don 
Peterson  Photos  and  the  Colonial  Dress 
Shop. 

What  listeners  heard  in  a  series  of  ten 
15-minute  episodes  at  6:30  p.m.  was  the 
story  of  other  Christmases  in  Fort  Dodge, 
going  back  to  1868.  Material  was  taken 
from  old  newspaper  files  and  presented 
in  dialogue  form,  with  the  narrative  car- 
ried by  an  old  man  and  his  little  grand- 
son. 

Comments  Edward  Breen,  KVFD  presi- 
dent: "It  was  one  of  the  finest  things  we 
have  ever  done  of  a  local  nature.  We  are 
thinking  seriously  of  having  the  scripts 
printed  in  book  form  to  be  given  away 
by  the  station  as  an  elaborate  greeting  for 
next  Christmas.  W^e  certainly  will  do  a 
somewhat  similar  show  every  year  from 
here  on  out." 

AIRFAX:  Series  was  scripted  by  Ken  Peterson,  with 
KVFD's  program  director,  Drexel  Peterson  taking  the 
role  of  the  old  man.  A  genuine  find  for  the  part  of  the 
little  boy  was  Alan  Johnson. 

Broadcast  Schedule:  Ten  episodes,  6:30-6:45  p.m. 
Sponsor:  Colonial  Dress  Shop;   Don  Peterson  Photos. 
Station:  KVFD,  Fort  Dodge,  la. 
Power:  250  watts. 
Population:   22,904. 

COMMENT:  Only  a  germ  of  an  idea  is 
needed  for  the  development  of  successful 
radio  programs  and  promotions.  While 
/  Remember  Christmas  w^as  strictly  an 
original  KVFD  production,  the  germ  of 
the  idea  came  from  a  Yuletide  promotion 
from  KORE,  Eugene,  Ore.,  Christmas 
Then,  described  in  the  October  1945  issue 
of  Radio  Showmanship,  p.  348.  It's  an 
illustration  of  how  programs  described 
in  Radio  Showmanship  may  be  success- 
fully adapted  to  other  markets,  to  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  other  advertisers. 


CHRISTMAS 
TIPS 

Programs  and   promotions 
briefly  noted. 


Department  Stores 

FAMOUS  STORIES  UNDER  THE  MAISON  BLANCHE 
CHRISTMAS  TREE  Once  an  advertiser  finds 
a  Christmas  promotion  that  is  adapted  to 
its  needs,  that  program  can  often  be  re- 
peated year  after  year.  In  1944,  Maison 
Blanche,  New  Orleans,  La.  department 
store,  found  such  a  feature  in  Famous 
Stories  Under  the  Maison  Blanche  Christ- 
mas Tree,  scripted  by  Virginia  Freret.  For 
three  successive  years  it  has  continued  to 
present  the  program  over  WWL. 


Grocery  Stores 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  OF  1945  As  a  Christmas 
promotion  to  capitalize  on  seasonal  inter- 
est in  fine  foods,  the  Red  k  White  Stores 
of  Western  Montana  presented  a  series  of 
15  scripts  over  KGVO,  Missoula.  Scripted 
by  Baker  &  Berg  Advertising  Agency,  Salt 
Lake  City,  U.,  Christmas  Tree  of  1946 
included  Christmas  legends  and  lore, 
music,  and  a  mail-pull  hook. 


Insurance 

CHRISTMAS  HYMN  During  Christmas 
week,  the  Lamana-Panno  Fallo  Insurance 
Company,  New  Orleans,  La.,  presented 
15-minutes  of  Christmas  hymns  over 
WDSU.  The  dignity  of  the  program  was 
well  adapted  to  the  burial  service  of  this 
organization. 

Music  Stores 

CHRISTMAS  IN  OTHER  LANDS  For  eight 
Wednesdays  before  Christmas,  the  Grune- 
wald  Music  Store,  New  Orleans,  La.,  pre- 
sented a  series  of  stories  about  Christmas 
in  Other  Lands  over  WDSU.  The  quarter- 
hour  series  revolved  around  Christmas 
customs  of  other  lands. 
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Holiday  Program  Availabilities 


Pertinent  information  about  syndicated  pro- 
gram availabilities  for  Christmas  promotions 
for  local  and  regional  advertisers.  Sponsors 
and  agencies  interested  in  any  one  or  more 
of    these    productions    are    requested    to    com- 


municate with  Radio  Showmanship  Magazine, 
1004  Marquene,  Minneapolis  2,  Minn.  All 
inquiries  will  be  promptly  sent  to  the  pro- 
ducers. One  of  these  16  holiday  progratns  may 
solve  your  Christmas  promotion  problems. 


ADVENTURES  IN  CHRISTMASTREE  GROVE  .  .  .Up 

in  Santa's  factory.  Santa  makes  a  magic  whistle 
which  Santa  Junior  blows  and  brings  a  Wood- 
en Soldier  and  a  Mechanical  Doll  to  life. 
Santa,  Mrs.  Santa,  Santa  Junior,  Woody, 
Dolly  and  Buffo  the  Clown  load  Santa's 
plane  and  set  out  for  the  sponsor's  store, 
where  a  duplicate  of  Christmastree  Grove  has 
been  constructed  in  the  toy  department.  (Only 
Christmas  trees  are  necessary  for  this  display). 
Exclusive  to  one  store  in  a  city.  Merchandis- 
ing tie-ins.  Available:  15  quarter-hour  tran- 
scribed programs.  Sponsored  by  more  than 
400  advertisers. 


AIR  CASTLE  ...  A  seasonal  offering,  designed 
for  a  specific  purpose,  this  transcribed  series 
is  intended  for  toy  department  promotion. 
Toys  come  to  life  in  the  Land  of  Make-Be- 
lieve,  with  all  characters  played  by  one  per- 
son, The  Story  Man.  Series  is  arranged  to  be 
broadcast  in  several  different  lengths  to  suit 
the  budgets  of  various  sponsors.  Availabilities: 
55  maximum,  ij^  minimum.  15-minutes. 


CHIMNEY  CHATS  WITH  MRS.  SANTA  CLAUS  .  .  . 
i\  tested  'irydds  promotion  for  Christmas  toys. 
North  Poh'  tcle|)hone  calls  and  Toyland  ad- 
ventures. Pulls  mail.  Creates  store  traffic. 
Builds  good  will.  You  can  get  it  in  script  form. 
All  you  need  to  produce  it  is  a  woman's  voice, 
an  announcer  and  a  standard  list  of  sound 
effects.  J'hree  good  merchandising  hooks. 
Costs  nothing  to  produce.  Priced  at  only  350 
for  25  scripts.  Drop  a  note  today  for  complete 
details  on  this  novel  Christmas  series. 


CHRISTMAS  CAROL  .  .  .  Single  hall  hour  jm)- 
gram,  transcribed,  starring  1  om  lerriss,  who 
played  in  a  similar  stage  version  more  than 
I <>()()  limes.  Adapted  as  a  one-time  Christmas 
greeting  for  any  ty|)e  of  advertiser. 


CHRISTMAS  CAROL  ...  A  dramatization  oi 
Dickens'  Christmas  story,  designed  for  a  one- 
time presentation.  Time  unit:  30  minutes. 


CHRISTMAS  ADVENTURES  OF  CLOUDCHASER, 
BETTY  AND  BOB  .  .  .  Gay,  exciting  fantasy, 
written  in  light,  fast-moving  tempo.  Pattern 
was  evolved  to  hold  the  interest  of  children 
over  a  wide  range  of  ages.  Santa  Claus  is  an 
important  character  in  the  story,  but  he  is 
a  background  figure  in  the  transcribed  quar- 
ter-hour series. 


CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  MOON  ...  A  fantasy  dram- 
atizing the  story  of  Jonathon  Thomas  and  his 
Teddy  Bear  Guz.  in  their  exploits  on  the 
moon  in  the  land  of  the  Queebobleums.  Mer- 
chandising premiums  available  as  give-aways. 
Episodes:  26.  15-minutes. 


CHRISTMAS  WINDOW  .  .  .  Dramatizing  chil- 
dren's stories,  both  old  and  new;  favorite  fairy 
tales  with  a  Christmas  setting.  25  cjuarter- 
hours,  for  3-a-week  airing  preceding  the 
Christmas  season. 


CINNAMON  BEAR,  THE  .  .  .  A  complete  ])re- 
Christmas  series  of  programs  for  children. 
Original  songs  and  incidental  music.  The 
story  is  about  the  strange  adventiues  of  the 
Barton  twins,  Judy  anci  Jimmie.  Merchan- 
dising tie-ins  and  a  program  promotion  pack- 
age available.  Episodes: 


HAPPY  THE  HUMBUG  .  .  .  Adveiiluies  of  that 
f,iM(ilul  liyl)iid  of  llie  Animal  Kingdom, 
named  Ilaj)|)y,  and  his  fascinating  animal 
pals  .  .  .  whimsical  adventures.  15  quarter- 
hours  for  (Christmas  ])rom()li()ns.  with  a  iol- 
low-uj)  series  of  39  episodes,  introducing  many 
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new   characters   and   situations.   Two   series, 
axailable  separately  or  in  combination. 


HOLIDAY  PRODUCTIONS  ...  A  script  service 
ior  the  main  holidays  of  the  year.  Christmas 
schedule  includes  13  quarter-hour  shows;  a 
30-minute  show  featuring  carols  and  the 
Christmas  story,  and  ten  Christmas  greetings 
for  Yuletide  airing.  Scripts  for  Thanksgiving 
and  New  Year's  also  available.  Complete  serv- 
ice also  includes  programs  for  Easter  and 
July  4.  The  comiplete  service  ...  all  five  holi- 
days ...  is  available  exclusive  in  an  area  for 
$50. 


SANTA'S  MAGIC  CHRISTMAS  TREE  ...  A  boy 

and  a  girl  rub  a  magic  lamp,  dream  of  Santa 
Claus  and  are  transported  to  Santa's  Magic 
Christmas  tree,  where  every  branch  and  limb 
is  a  different  department  where  toys  and 
Christmas  gifts  are  made.  Store  tie-ups.  15 
quarter-hour  transcribed  programs. 


SINGING  LADY,  THE  .  .  .  39  fairy  stories,  with 
13  special  holiday  programs  included,  featur- 
ing Ireene  Wicker  in  a  quarter-hour  series. 
Producer  also  offers  a  number  of  one-time 
Christmas  programs,  including  The  Spirit  of 
Christmas,  The  Juggler  of  Our  Lady  and 
The  Littlest  Angel. 


STREAMLINED  FAIRY  TALES  ...  Of  60  quarter- 
hour  transcribed  episodes,  15  are  especially 
prepared  for  Christmas.  Cast  with  the  Koral- 
ites.  Available  separately  or  in  combination. 


SUNDAY  PLAYERS  . . .  Bible  dramas,  13  of  which 
may  be  used  through  the  Christmas  season  as 
a  holiday  series.  A  total  of  52  30-minute  scrip- 
tural plays  recorded  by  the  Sunday  Players 
of  Hollywood. 


UNCLE  REMUS  .  .  .  Uncle  Remus  stories  and 
his  old  friends  Brer  Fox  and  Brer  Rabbit  get 
the  Christmas  spirit  in  a  new  series  of  pro- 
grams especially  designed  for  concentrated 
pre-Christmas  merchandising.  Jimmy  Scrib- 
ner,  ten  years  on  coast-to-coast  MBS  with  his 
Johnson  Family  brings  Uncle  Remus  to  life. 
Twenty  quarter-hour  open  end  programs. 
Cost  per  program  based  on  metropolitan  area 
population,  ranging  from  $3.00  to  $15.00. 


A  Sack  Full 

of  Xmas 

Profits! 


"CHIMNEY  CHATS  WITH 
MRS.  SANTA  CLAUS" 

A  Tested  25-day  Promotion 
for  the  Toy  Department  of 

YOUR  LOCAL  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

25  COMPLETE  SCRIPTS 

$50,00  jar  Series 


Takes  only  one  an- 
nouncer and  a  worn-         ^ 
an's  voice.  ^ 


Excellent  merchan- 
dising hooks,  three 
of  them! 

Costs  nothing  to  pro- 
duce. 

Brings  outstanding 
results. 


Write  now  for  sample  script  and  de- 
tails of  highly  successful  run  for  large 
St.  Paul  store.  Show  can  also  be  used 
for  any  other  type  store  selling  Xmas 
toys!  Kids  love  it!  You  will  too! 

New,  novel,  easy  to 
sell!  Let  us  give  you 
the     complete     story! 

Write 

SHOWMANSCRIPTS 

ROOM  218 
1004  Marquette,  Minneapolis  2,  Minn. 
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SHOWMANSHIP 
IN  ACTION 

Promotions  and  merchandising  stunts. 

Bakeries 

THEATRE-RADIO  CLUB  lo  further  listener 
interest  in  a  major  radio  campaign,  ad- 
vertisers sometimes  find  that  a  supple- 
mentary program  in  support  of  that  basic 
campaign  is  very  much  worthwhile.  One 
such  sponsor  is  the  Holsum  Bread  Com- 
pany, in  connection  with  its  broadcast 
schedule  on  KRKO,  Everett,  Wash. 

Holsum  was  convinced  that  when  the 
youngsters  control  the  radio  dials,  adults, 
who  are  in  the  background,  must  also  lis- 
ten. Holsum's  sponsorship  of  the  Cisco 
Kid  was  on  that  basis.  Saleswise,  it  was  a 
direct  line;  the  child  insisted  on  hearing 
the  Cisco  Kid  and  as  a  result,  mother  and 
father  heard  about  Holsum's  "Nexu  Im- 
proved Bread." 

Since  April  24,  1946,  when  Holsum  first 
too^  on  sponsorship  of  the  Cisco  Kid,  re- 
sults from  the  tjuarter-hour  series  broad- 
cast three  times  weekly  (M-W-F)  have 
convinced  Holsum  of  the  validity  of  its 
original  premise. 

But  to  capture  an  even  larger  share  of 
the  audience,  Holsum  took  on  a  sup- 
plementary program  over  KRKO,  the 
Theatrc-liadio  Club,  with  the  primary 
purpose  of  heightening  interest  in  the 
Cisco  Kid. 

While  the  heavy  promotion  goes  into 
the  Saturday  morning  theatre  party,  re- 
sults show  up  on  the  Cisco  Kid,  and 
through  proper  merchandising  promo- 
tion, combined  with  the  belief  tliat  radio 
(an  do  a  successful  sales  job  if  you  give 
it  a  chance,  Holsum  today  has  a  program 
which  occupies  a  Number  One  spot  in 
radio  listening. 

What   stalled  tlie  suppliincntai  y  cam- 


paign was  a  bread  survey  in  the  Holsum 
trading  area  conducted  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative by  KRKO  promotion  manager, 
Marlin  E.  Smythe.  On  the  basis  of  the 
results,  Holsum  made  certain  essential 
changes  in  its  distribution  plan  to  give 
it  more  effective  coverage  in  the  area.  At 
the  same  time,  Holsum  gave  KRKO  a 
free  hand  to  devise  a  promotion  cam- 
paign. The  first  step  was  to  take  over  the 
Theatre-Radio  Club,  a  Saturday  morn- 
ing kid  show  that  pulls  a  theatre  audi- 
ence of  over  1200  youngsters  each  week. 

To  gain  maximum  value  from  the  Sat- 
urday morning  show,  promotion  went 
into  high  gear.  Cisco  Kid  wrappers  went 
on  to  all  bread  loaves,  and  hundreds  of 
them  pour  into  the  theatre  each  Satur- 
day in  exchange  for  gifts.  With  a  bicycle 
given  away  each  week  on  the  show,  plus 
numerous  prizes  for  contestants  in  a 
Throw  for  Dough  dart  game,  bread  wrap- 
pers became  a  valuable  item  to  the  young- 
sters. Sales  began  to  soar.  Distribution 
was  enlarged. 

No  bets  were  over-looked.  Happy  Birth- 
day cards  are  sent  each  week  to  young- 
sters celebrating  their  natal  day,  and 
these  cards  entitle  the  holders  to  a  free 
pass  to  the  next  show.  Theatrical  Certifi- 
cates, good  for  four  lessons  in  any  type 
of  entertaining  (dancing,  baton  whirling, 
singing  or  band  music)  are  distributed 
through  the  local  grocery  stores,  compli- 
ments of  the  Holsum  Baking  Company. 
(As  an  additional  dealer  tie-in,  a  new 
personality  is  introduced  at  the  theatre 
and  on  the  air  each  week  as  the  Grocer 
of  the  Week,  and  in  addition  to  the  air- 
plug  for  his  store,  the  gi  ocer  receives  four 
theatre  tickets  of  his  choice). 

Interwoven  in  all  this  promotion  is  the 
Cisco  Kid.  In  addition  to  the  Cisco  Kid 
bread  wrappers,  special  stage  attractions 
are  used  at  the  theatre  to  call  attention 
to  the  western  atmosphere  of  the  radio 
series:  ie,  personal  appearances  by  such 
entertainers  as  Cal  Schrunun  and  his 
Rhythm  Rangers  or  Roy  "C^urly"  John- 
son and  His  Circle  /  Playboys.  Also,  hun- 
dreds of  photographs  of  the  Cisco  Kid 
and  Paiicho  are  given  to  the  yoinigsters. 

Nor  is  display  promotion  overlooked. 
Photographs  made  each  week  of  con- 
testants and  winners  are  to  be  part  of  a 
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huge  broadside  being  assembled  by  the 
Holsum  Baking  Company.  Bus  cards  add 
to  the  promotion  and  parking  meter  tick- 
ets (a  special  KRKO  promotion)  bolster 
audience  reaction. 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:  April   19,   1947. 
Preceded  By:  Salute  ta  the  Hits. 
Followed  By:  Barry  Gray  Show. 
Sponsor:   Holsum  Baking  Company. 
Station:  KRKO,  Everett,  Wash. 
Power:  250  watts. 

COMMENT:  Two  requisites  for  successful 
coordinated  promotion  are  consistency 
and  persistency.  What  makes  such  a  sched- 
ule successful  from  the  sales  point  of  view 
is  the  fact  that  it  widens  the  area  of  ad- 
vertising influence  and  delivers  a  stronger 
impact  on  the  total  customer  potential. 


Women's  Wear 

WINDOW  SHOPPING  TIME  In  a  new  twist 
to  the  man-on-the-street  format,  window 
shoppers  in  downtown  Johnstown,  Pa. 
give  their  reaction  to  merchandise  fea- 
tured in  the  windows  of  Taylor's  Apparel 
Store.  Series  is  presented  over  WARD 
every  Thursday  evening,  6:45-7:00  p.m. 

Persons  interviewed  point  out  a  mer- 
chandise item  from  the  Taylor  window. 
In  return  for  their  complete  description 
of  the  item,  along  with  the  reasons  for  its 
appeal,  participants  receive  a  gift  certifi- 
cate which  entitles  them  to  the  designated 
items  in  their  size  and  color. 

Participants  are  selected  at  random 
from  among  the  large  number  of  people 
who  jam  the  store  foyer  each  week.  On 
each  broadcast,  one  woman  is  the  recip- 
ient of  Taylor's  Surprise-Prize,  usually 
a  coat  or  some  other  high-value  item. 

Designed  as  a  selling  vehicle,  the  pro- 
gram performs  a  two-fold  purpose  for 
Taylor's:  (1)  specifically,  Window  Shop- 
ping Time  was  intended  as  a  Thursday 
evening  stimulant  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  the  advantages  of  evening  shopping, 
since  the  sponsor  was  the  only  large  John- 
town  store  closing  late  on  a  week-night 
(9:00  p.m.);  (2)  it  gives  the  advertiser  a 
chance  to  feature  special  merchandise, 
since  display  windows  are  stocked  with 
apparel  items  which  it  wishes  to  push. 

That  the  program  has  achieved  its  ob- 


jective is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  1  hurs- 
day  night  sales  increased  60%  over  pre- 
broadcast  totals. 

As  a  novelty  twist,  during  a  summer 
broadcast,  an  expensive  bathing  suit  was 
offered  to  any  feminine  Window  Shopper 
who  volunteered  to  model  it  while  the 
WARD  show  was  on  the  air.  A  willing 
volunteer  was  interviewed  in  the  bathing 
suit. 

Since  Taylor's  sells  wearing  apparel 
for  women  and  children,  at  least  one 
mother  is  interviewed  on  each  broadcast, 
and  children  are  frequently  questioned. 
Ad-lib  patter  covers  current  events,  items 
»of  local  interest,  gags  and  merchandise 
plugs. 

Other  than  opening  and  closing 
acknowledgements,  there  are  no  planned 
commercials.  In  addition  to  the  merchan- 
dise which  participants  select  and  de- 
scribe, the  master  of  ceremonies  refers  on 
occasion  to  attractive  items  on  display, 
with  price  mention,  as  a  part  of  the  ad- 
lib  interviews  with  program  participants. 

Promotion  for  the  series  includes  store 
and  window  display  posters,  outdoor  dis- 
play cards,  signs  on  all  store  cash  regis- 
ters, newspaper  blocks  inserted  in  regu- 
lar store  advertising  copy  and  radio  plugs 
on  Taylor's  Tune  Time,  a  nightly  record 
show  also  aired  over  WARD. 

Long  an  advocate  of  radio  advertising 
•is  S.  Sydney  Blume,  Taylor's  manager. 
Prior  to  Taylor's  opening  in  March,  it 
employed  an  extensive  spot  announce- 
ment campaign.  Its  current  schedule,  in 
addition  to  Taylor's  Tune  Time  and 
Window  Shopping  Time  includes  spon- 
sorship of  a  news  broadcast. 

Current  plans  call  for  permanent  sched- 
uling of  Window  Shopping  Time  on  a 
52-week  basis. 

AIRFAX:   Emcee  of  the  show  is  Bob  Nelson,  WARD's 
con:inuity  director  and  special  events  man. 
First  Broadcast:  June  5,   1947. 
Broadcast  Schedule:  Thursday,  6:45-7:00  p.m. 
Preceded  By:  Moondreams. 
Followed  By:  Little  Show   (CBS). 
Sponsor:  Taylor's  Apparel  Store. 
Station:  WARD,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Power:  250  watts. 
Population:    105,265. 

COMMENT:  For  the  retailer  interested  in 
an  out-and-out  sales  approach  to  the 
broadcast  medium,  here's  an  easy-to-pro- 
duce  format  that  entertains  as  it  sells. 
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New  program  ideas 
briefly  noted. 


Both  participants  had  to  agree  that 
should  they  win,  they  would  take  the 
prize  out  of  the  theater.  Bulky  prizes,  ie 
card  tables,  step  ladders,  kitchen  stools 
were  the  pay-off. 

Series  was  broadcast  once  a  week, 
moved  from  one  theater  to  another  at 
about  eight  week  intervals  to  appeal  to 
different  groups  of  theater-goers. 


Hardware  Stares 

TUNES  HEARD  MOST  For  the  benefit  of 
KXLQ,  Bozeman,  Mont,  listeners.  Tunes 
Heard  Most  from  Coast  to  Coast  are  of- 
fered on  a  weekly  schedule  by  the  Coast 
to  Coast  Store,  hardware  and  furniture 
outlet.  Weekly  quarter-hour,  daytime 
Monday  show  was  added  to  a  regular 
schedule  of  six  weekly  spot  announce- 
ments. Program  title  ties-in  with  the 
name  of  the  store  and  the  store's  slogan, 
''Save  Most  at  Coast  to  Coast."  Commer- 
cial continuity  features  furniture  and 
hardware,  and  occasionally  paint  spray- 
ing, a  sideline  of  the  Bozeman  store. 


Dairies 

DO  PEOPLE  KNOW  EVERYTHING?  A  variant 
on  the  cjuiz  show  format  provided  plenty 
of  fun  for  theater-goers  and  radio  listen- 
ers, in  connection  with  Kree-Mee  Cream's 
sponsorship  of  Do  People  Know  Every- 
thing over  KGBS,  Harlingen,  Texas. 

A  30-minute  program  broadcast  in  the 
local  theatres,  the  show  followed  the  gen- 
eral quiz  show  format  with  listener-sent 
(juestions  and  a  group  of  prizes  offered 
on  each  question.  If  the  contestant  in  the 
theatre  answered  the  question  correctly, 
he  received  the  prize.  If  he  missed  the 
(juestion,  he  received  a  quart  of  ice  cream 
and  the  prize  was  mailed  to  the  person 
sending  in  the  (question. 

What  put  audiences  in  a  hilarious 
mood  was  a  device  which  broke  up  the 
show  into  two  parts,  also  broke  the  mo- 
notony of  a  long  series  of  questions. 

Two  large  prizes  was  concealed  behind 
screens  on  the  stage,  and  twice  on  each 
broadcast,  a  contestant  on  one  side  of 
tlie  theater  was  selected  to  read  a  ques- 
tion from  a  card,  with  a  contestant  on 
the  opposite  side  selected  to  answer  it. 


Shoe  Stares 

TALENT  PARTY  To  quicken  the  step  to 
stardom,  Baxter's  Shoe  Stores,  Seattle  and 
Tacoma,  stages  a  Talent  Party  three  times 
weekly  over  KIRO,  Seattle.  What's  in  the 
offing  for  the  winner  is  a  free  all-expense 
trip  to  Hollywood  for  a  week  and  an  audi- 
tion at  CBS.  Judging  of  amateur  talent 
is  done  by  a  combination  of  audience 
mail  votes,  the  decision  of  a  board  of 
judges  and  the  amount  of  audience  ap- 
plause at  the  time  of  the  performance. 
With  KIRO's  production  manager,  Bill 
Corcoran  as  emcee  of  this  quarter-hour 
series,  the  program  originates  from  Kirk- 
patrick's  downtown  restaurant.  Broad- 
cast schedule:  M-W-F,  5:15-5:30  p.m. 


Sustaining 

LAUGH  IT  OFF!  In  a  plea  for  tolerance  on 
a  broad  front,  the  Providence  (RT.)  chap- 
ter of  the  Urban  League  presented  a  one- 
time quarter-hour  broadcast  over  WEAN. 
What  gave  particular  merit  to  the  Thurs- 
day evening  show,  aired  at  7:15  p.m.,  was 
that  the  representatives  of  one  minority 
group  spoke  up  for  all  minorities,  with 
an  implied  reminder  that  every  one  is  in 
one  way  or  another  a  minority  member. 
The  introduction  set  the  stage. 

ANN:  The  Providence  Urban  League  present*  .  .  . 
"Laugh  It  Off!" 

SOUND:  Sn'elling  Applause  and  Laughter,  Down 
Behind  Following: 

ANN :  This  is  no  joke.  This  is  a  fifteen-minute  peri- 
od of  vital  fact  .  .  .  a  dramatisation  of  things  as 
they  really  are  .  .  .  here  at  home,  anywhere  you 
travel  .  .  .  anywhere  in  this  great  country,  whose 
boast  is  freedom  for  all.  We  ask  you  to  give  our 
spokesman  a  hearing.  And  then  we'll  ask  .  .  . 
once  you've  heard  our  story  .  .  .  if  YOU  can  .  .  . 
"Laugh  It  Off!" 

Script  was  ])roduced  by  Radio  Produc- 
tions, who  oilers  waiver  of  copyright  to 
any  non-commercial  group  wishing  to  put 
it  on  the  air. 
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READERS  WRITE 


Keeping  abreast  of  radio 

^\'e  here  at  WCXC  consider  Radio  Showmanship  the 
finest  means  of  keeping  abreast  of  radio.  We  have  ob- 
tained many  helpful  ideas  which  have  assisted  us  in 
giving  better  programs  to  our  listeners. 

Tom  W.  Talbot 

Commercial  Manager 

WCNC  Radio  Station 
Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 


Helpful  to  sales  force 

I  would  like  to  express  our  appreciation  of  Radio 
Showmanship  Magazine.  It  is  very  helpful  to  the  sales 
force  of  this  company,  and  in  our  opinion  it  is  a  very 
well- written  magazine. 

H.  Pinson 

Crosslands  Furniture  Company 
Harlington,  Tex. 


We've  been  missed 

Kindly  put  us  on  your  subscription  list.  Long  a  reader 
of  your  publication  at  another  station  and  in  the  agency 
field,  I  have  missed  it  the  past  few  months. 

Jay  W.  Anderson 

General  Manager 

KFSA  Radio  Station 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Fills  a  real  need 

We   feel   that   radio   in   general   benefits   from   Radio 


Showmanship.  It  is  an  excellent  publication  that  fills  a 
real  need  in  the  industry. 

Claude  R.  Snyder,  Jr. 

Sales  Manager 

WELM  Radio  Station 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Many  uses 

We  have  found  so  many  uses  for  Radio  Showmanship 
Magazine  in  so  many  departments  that  we  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  would  send  us  all  back  copies  for  the 
years  1945  and  1946  that  are  available,  plus  a  file  binder. 

Bob  Menefee 

Program  Director 

WSLS  Radio  Station 
Roanoke,  Va. 


Lyrical 

I've  been  looking  over  a  recent  copy  of  Radio  Show- 
manship and  its  obvious  you've  carved  out  a  tough  but 
useful  career  in  publishing.  Yours  is  a  new  departure  in 
radio  publications  and  it  packs  plenty  of  reader  interest. 
Thought  you  might  be  interested  in  this  line  that  poppt 
this  noon  at  lunch: 

There's  showmansJiip  in  r-a-d-i-o 
The  stars,  performers,  script  and  spots- 
All  en  clean  pages  gleam  and  glow— 
]\'liich  Showmanship  reviews  and  jots. 
Congratulations  and  good  wishes. 
Francis  K.  Glew 

Francis  K.  Glew  Advertising  Agency 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

editor's  note:  Our  thanks  to  radio  station  personnel, 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  for  their  support  of 
what  is  a  sincere  desire  to  be  of  service  to  all  those  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  broadcast  advertising  on  the 


local  and  regional  level. 


Get 

This 

SUCCESSFUL 

FORMULA 

for  a 

Personality" 

Type  Program! 


Undoubtedly  the  most  successful  kind  of 
radio  program  for  retailers  is  the  so-called 
"personality"  type.  Here  is  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  how  to  build  such  a  sales  and 
prestige  producing  program,  by  an  out- 
standing and  experienced  exponent  of 
this  style.  Enid  Day,  radio  director  of  the 
Davison-Paxon  Co.,  Atlanta,  has  written  a 
book — Radio  Broadcasting  for  Retail- 
ers— from  her  17  years  of  success  in  this 
field. 

For  station  executives,  agency  personnel, 
retail  sponsors  and  radio  careerists,  Enid 
Day  has  an  absorbing  and  fruitful  story. 
She  sheds  light  on  a  vast  and  somewhat 
overlooked  field  of  opportunity  in  radio. 
Get  your  copy  of  this  new  book  soon.  More 
than  200  pages  of  sparkling  text,  with  six 
appropriate  pictures  from  the  radio  life  of 
the  author.  Only  $3.50.  Mail  your  order  now! 


Fairchild  Publishing  Company,  8  E.13th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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effective  Teen  Programs 
Appeal  to  Major  Interests 

Successful  teen-age  programs,  either  on  the  entertainn^ent  or 
educational  leoels,  reflect  the  teen-time  world,  with  three 
program  types  indigenous  to  the  age  group 

by  GRACE  M.  JOHNSEN,  manager,  continuity  acceptance  department, 
American  Broadcasting  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City 


WE  ARE  OX  the  "beam"  in  radio  pro- 
giamming  for  teen-agers  only  if  we 
clearly  understand  them  and  their  needs. 

The  teen-ager  is  not  what  most  adults 
are— illiterate  about  radio.  The  teen-ager 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  a  broad  range 
of  radio  programs.  Radio  is  a  logical  part 
of  the  teen-ager's  world  for  he  has  been 
living  with  it  for  12  to  14  years. 

Teen-agers  w^ill  stay  with  a  program 
only  if  it  shows  understanding  of  them 
and  gives  them  support.  Young  people 
want,  passionately,  to  be  taken  seriously, 
and  they  should  be  taken  seriously.  They 
have  a  part  to  play  in  the  world  and  so  it 
stands  to  reason  they  cannot  be  ignored 
until  they  are  of  voting  age  and  then  ex- 
pected to  take  up  the  reins.  They  want  to 
talk  and  discuss  and  think.  So,  let  them 
do  it. 

This  age  group  listens  to  mysteries, 
classical  and  popular  music,  romantic 
dramas,  sports  and  everything  that  the 
adult  audience  will  tune  in  on.  But,  there 
is  one  very  important  addition  to  be  made 
to  this  list.  Teen-agers  want  programs 
which  are  indigenous  to  them.  They  want 
shows  which  discuss  their  problems  and 
aspirations  and  experiences. 

Adolescents  change  their  interests  fre- 
quently and  with  equal  frequency  are 
likely  to  develop  and  drop  new  friends. 


To  catch  and  hold  their  interest  in  radio, 
the  content  has  to  cut  across  their  major 
interests  and  recognize  the  fact  that  these 
interests  do  change. 

Three  teen-age  formats 

Aside  from  the  general  run  of  programs 
to  which  they  listen,  there  are  three  spe- 
cific types  of  programs  which  might  be 
called  their  prograrns. 

1.  Adult  shows  such  as  comedy,  infor- 
mation and  drama.  Through  these  they 
picture  themselves  in  situations  in  which 
they  achieve  in  fantasy  all  the  things  they 
would  like  to  do  and  vicariously  derive 
the  satisfactions  which  they  crave.  Their 
imagination  can  keep  pace  with  that  of 
most  playwrights  and  comedians.  One 
type  of  adult  program,  however,  which 
they  abhor  is  the  dramatic  show  depict- 
ing adolescent  idiosyncracies  for  these 
make  the  teen-ager  appear  ludicrous  and 
this  is  a  fact  hard  for  them  to  face. 

2.  Popular  music  programs  with  spar- 
kling conversation  but  not  the  so-called 
jive  talk.  While  they  use  a  special  con- 
tracted language  within  the  group  they 
don't  particularly  like  adults  imitating  it 
or  thrusting  it  at  them  as  though  it  were 
the  only  language  they  understand.  Some 
disc  jockies  have  been  successful  in  using 
this   contracted   language   with   the   ap- 
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proval  of  teeners.  The  reason  is  that  these 
performers  do  it  naturally,  with  no  hesi- 
tation or  "talking  down." 

3.  Progiams  in  which  teen-agers  par- 
ticipate whether  it  be  of  the  variety  or  in- 
formative type.  If  it's  the  variety  type  it  is 
well  to  let  teen-agers  handle  the  whole 
show— the  selection  of  material,  music 
and  participants.  An  example  would  be 
Junior  Junction  on  ABC.  It  reflects  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  teen-agers  who  appear 
on  it  and  plan  each  broadcast. 

In  its  format.  Junior  Junction  includes 
orchestral  and  vocal  music,  drama,  inter- 
views, audience  participation  stunts, 
fashion  hints,  advice  to  the  lovelorn,  ce- 
lebrity interviews  and  just  about  every 
other  kind  of  feature  except  weather  re- 
ports, that  are  to  be  found  in  adult  pro- 
grams. 

Variety  program  creates  interest 

While  the  theme  of  the  various  pro- 
grams has  been  principally  on  the  lighter 
side,  many  broadcasts  have  been  devoted 
to  such  topics  as  racial  and  religious  in- 
tolerance, reckless  driving  and  accidents, 
ju\  enile  delinquency  and  other  problems 
of  youth.  A  part  of  each  broadcast  is  the 
"glammer  drammer"  in  which  the  vari- 
ous cast  members  participate.  They  have 
presented  such  classic  plays  as  07ie  of  My 
Cuspidors  is  Missi?ig  or  Who  Defies  Grav- 
ity with  a  Cavity? 


No  professional  script  writer  hacks  out 
the  Junior  Junction  scripts.  Rather,  the 
youngsters  themselves  are  responsible  for 
the  planning  of  the  show  and  writing  of 
the  script.  About  a  week  in  advance,  the 
cast  consults  with  Harold  Stokes,  ABC's 
central  di\ision  program  manager,  the 
only  adult  who  is  connected  with  the 
show,  who  merely  acts  as  critic,  never 
dictating  to  them. 

Informative  programs  fill  a  need 

On  the  serious  side,  the  Jutiior  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air  or  Youth  Asks  the 
Government  are  two  excellent  examples. 
In  this  type  of  program  it  is  necessary  to 
have  an  adult  who  understands  teen- 
agers handle  the  organization  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Junior  Toiun  Meeting  grew  out  of 
the  first  all-student  broadcast  oi  America's 
Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  which  origi- 
nated in  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  1942.  The 
student  speakers  were  chosen  for  Town 
Hall  by  Our  Times,  a  national  senior 
high  school  current  events  paper.  That 
broadcast  has  become  an  annual  event. 

Shortly  after  that  first  network  broad- 
cast, the  Toledo  schools  and  WTOL 
started  a  series  of  weekly  Junior  Town 
Meetings  in  which  foiu'  high  school  stu- 
dents gave  brief  statements  on  a  problem 
and  answered  questions  from  a  student 
audience.    Other   radio   stations   started 


A  25-voice  teen-age  chorus 
and  three  star  teen-age  vocal- 
ists, with  plenty  of  audience 
participation  is  the  success- 
ful formula  developed  for 
Abbotts  Dairies  over  WFIL, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  For  ten 
weeks  during  the  summer 
months  the  series  was  piped 
to  WFPG,  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.,  with  benefit  to  vaca- 
tioners. (For  complete  story, 
see  Radio  Showmanship, 
June,  1946,  p.  196.) 
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A  quiz  show,  Y's  Up 
is  what  brings  young- 
sters to  the  A.  Brown 
Company,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  depart- 
ment store  each  Satur- 
day morning.  There 
are  merchandise  cer- 
tificates and  theatre 
tickets  for  participants 
on  this  KOMA  series. 
(For  complete  story, 
see  Radio  Showman- 
ship, November,  1946, 
p.  376.) 


Junior  Town  Meetings  almost  at  the 
same  time.  Today,  at  least  36  stations  in 
21  states  are  broadcasting  Junior  Town 
Meetings  regularly. 

Youth  Asks  the  Government  over  the 
ABC  network,  is  a  program  for  and  by 
youth,  in  which  high  Government  officials 
are  put  "on  the  spot"  by  a  panel  of  four 
high  school  students.  The  questions  are 
intelligent,  searching  and  direct— ques- 
tions designed  to  get  at  the  facts,  not  to 
embarrass  the  guests.  In  questions  direct- 
ed to  an  official  of  some  Government 
agency,  two  themes  predominate.  One: 
What  is  the  finiction  of  your  agency  in 
the  Government?  AVhat  is  your  job?  Tioo: 
What  opportunities  do  you  offer  youth? 


AVhat  similar  opportunities  are  offered  in 
private  industry? 

In  questions  about  some  issue  of  the 
day,  in  which  a  member  of  Congress  is 
participating,  this  point  is  usually  raised: 
\\liat  does  it  mean  to  us?  \Vhat  are  the 
challenges?  The  responsibilities? 

What's  the  secret? 

Teen-age  programs  can  be  successful 
only  insofar  as  they  reflect  the  world  in 
which  these  young  people  live.  You  can't 
preach  to  them;  you  can't  patronize  them: 
you  must  entertain  them.  They're  no  dif- 
ferent than  any  other  part  of  your  radio 
audience.  But  they  are  a  little  more  "on 
the  ball."  They  know  what  they  want. 


Four  students  from  two  schools 
comprise  the  Hi-Teen  Quiz,  with 
questions  sent  by  listeners.  It's 
aired  over  KFSD,  San  Diego, 
CaHf.,  for  Arden  Farms  Com- 
pany each  Wednesday  night. 
(For  complete  story,  see  Radio 
Showmanship,  December,  1946, 
p.  406.) 
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Commercial  Key  to  Air  Sales 

Here  is  the  first  of  two  articles  presented  as  a  guide  to 
practical  commercial  copywritmg  for  retail  advertisers 

by  WILLIAM  E.  WRIGHT.  Wright  Radio  Productions,  Chicago 


The  basic  principles  of  this  copywriter's 
guide  nere  formulated  by  ad-man  Wright 
in  the  school  of  experience.  To  his  credit: 
10  years  of  broadcast  advertising  as  station 
and  agency  copy  chief,  station  producer 
and  service  manager.  For  the  past  year  he 
has  operated  his  own  radio  advertising  con- 
sultant office,  offering  commercial  copy 
service,  program  production,  package  shows 
and  program  script.  Accounts  include  the 
Central  Grocers  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Stuart- 
Warner  Corporation  ( Alemite  Division) 
and  Fitzpatrick  Brothers. 


THE  retailer's  biggest  questionmark, 
and  the  key  to  successful  radio  ad\er- 
tising,  is  what  to  do  with  the  time  aJlotted 
to  his  commercial  message.  That's  where 
the  copy— and  all  the  sales  know-how, 
plans,  and  ideas  that  shape  il— assumes 
major  j)r()portions. 

In  the  fnial  analysis,  it's  up  to  the  spon- 
sor whether  or  not  he  gets  effective,  sales- 
puHing  commercial  copy.  The  sponsoi 
who  hands  the  (opy  writer  a  tearsheet  ol 
a  newspaper  ad  with  instructions  to  "get 
as  many  ol  these  itenrs  in  the  (onuner- 
( ial  as  possible"  is  simply  shortchanging 
liiniselt.  \d  get  his  lull  money's  worth 
oni  ol  radio,  the  sjionsor  nuist  take  the 
lime  to  Inid  out  what  makes  radio  adver- 
tising (lick.  It's  particularly  importaiU 
because  good  copy  beats  repeating.  One 
good  piece  ol  copy  used  ten  limes  on  the 
air  will  pioduce  lar  more  sales  than  ten 


different  pieces  of  fair  copy  each  used 
once! 

In  appraising  the  effectiveness  of  com- 
mercial copy,  fust  determine  the  objective 
of  the  campaign,  then  see  that  each  com- 
mercial is  slanted  toward  that  objective. 

Every  piece  of  commercial  copy  shoidd 
sell  an  idea— one  single  idea— no  more. 
Most  copy  sells  the  "buy  something"  idea. 
In  department  store  advertising  it  may  be 
"buy  (it  Blank's  store."  Your  single  ob- 
jective-idea may  be  general  or  specific, 
l)ut  you  nuist  have  one.  1  his  holds  in  in- 
stitutional copy  as  well,  if  it's  going  to  be 
effective.  It's  not  enough  to  go  on  the  air 
and  just  say  something  nice  about  the 
store  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Find  yotir  ob- 
jective. Perhaps  it's  store  traffic— or  good- 
will. A\'hate\  er  it  is— define  it— and  sell  it. 

There  are  other  factors  that  may  also 
effect  the  producti\ity  of  your  commer- 
cial. Here  are  a  few  of  them: 

1.  Who  is  listening.  The  time  of  day, 
the  program,  the  station's  market,  the 
station's  personalitw  and  the  preceding 
program  all,  to  some  extent,  determine 
\()ur  audience'.  \nu  can't  change  them, 
i)ui  \ou  can  become  familiar  with  them 
and  adapt  \c)ur  copy  accordingly.  For  ex- 
ample, if  you  are  selling  a  product  for 
children  on  a  ten  a.m.  weekday  spot,  you 
could  direct  ^c)ur  appeal  to  mothers. 
Around  li\c  in  the  afternoon  you  can 
somciimes  sell  iaiiiih  consumption  prod- 
ucts tlnough  the  children.  Know  yoiu' 
station,  its  market,  and  be  familiar  with 
all  a\ailable  listener-analysis  studies.  Pre- 
ceding programs  ha\e  a  select i\e  eflect  on 
your  audience.  Vou  can  gain  an  iirsight 
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into  the  minds  of  )  our  listener  by  the  type 
of  program  he  is  listening  to.  Obviously, 
you  won't  have  the  same  type  of  people 
listening  to  the  Sunday  afternoon  sym- 
phony that  you  had  listening  to  the  Sat- 
urday night  barn  dance.  \\'ithin  a  pro- 
gram, keep  your  commercials  in  tune 
with  the  type  of  listeners  yotu'  program 
attracts. 

2.  The  product  (i.e.  the  idea),  and  the 
listener's  need  and  desire  for  it.  Be  sure 
you  know^  what  segment  of  your  audience 
is  yoiu'  most  likely  group  of  customers. 
Are  they  housewives,  car-owners,  home- 
owners, commiuers,  children,  teen-agers, 
farmers,  etc.?  Is  the  product  a  necessity  or 
a  luxury?  Is  it  high  or  low  priced,  com- 
petitively speaking?  Is  it  consumable  or 
diuable  goods?  Is  it  mass  sale  goods  or 
slow  turnover?  Does  the  product  have  a 
good  reputation  .  .  .  good  customer  ac- 
ceptance? How  well  does  it  live  up  to  its 
advertised  claims? 

3.  The    availability    of    the    product. 

Poor  distribution  means  that  you'll  have 
to  throw  more  emphasis  on  the  listener's 
quest  for  the  product.  This  most  often  ap- 
plies to  new  products  opening  up  the 
market.  One  good  way  to  overcome  this 
handicap  is  with  extra  gimmicks— sam- 
ples, combination  sales,  etc.  In  general, 
with  poor  distribution,  be  more  specific 
in  "where  to  buy  it."  \Vith  retail  store 
commercials,  an  out-of-the-way  location 
corresponds  to  poor  distribution,  and  ob- 
viously you  should  use  more  detailed  lo- 
cation plugs. 

4.  The  timeliness  of  the  appeal.  Try 

to  catch  the  listener  with  his  sales  re- 
sistance down.  You  can  most  readily  sell 
the  idea  of  buying  something  at  the  mo- 
ment the  listener  is  most  likely  to  need 
it.  You  can  sell  the  idea  "buy  at  Blank's 
store"  most  easily  if  you  can  catch  the 
housewife  at  the  moment  she  is  planning 
a  shopping  trip.  Keep  alert  to  timely  an- 
gles —  holidays  —  seasons  —  current  events, 
and  slant  your  copy  to  take  advantage  of 
them. 

5.  The  listener's  probable  mood  at  the 

time  of  hearing  the  message.  Obviously, 
all  listeners  won't  be  in  the  same  mood, 
Init  there  are  a  few  generalizations  which 
you  can  assume,  such  as  a  relaxed  mood 


in  the  early  evening,  a  bright  mood  in 
mid-morning,  etc.  Major  events  often  ef- 
fect general  moods,  too,  such  as  the  death 
of  President  Roose\elt. 

6.  The  probable  amount  of  distrac- 
tion at  the  time  of  hearing  the  commer- 
cial. Not  much  you  can  do  about  it,  ex- 
cept perhaps  to  keep  conmiercials  a  bit 
simpler  during  distraction  periods,  such 
as  mealtime. 

7.  The  effectiveness  of  the  announcer. 

The  ability  of  the  announcer  is  a  vitally 
important  factor.  Try  to  use  phrasings 
that  come  naturally  to  the  particular  an- 
nouncer who  will  read  your  commercial. 
Do  all  you  can  to  make  it  easier  for  him 
to  do  his  most  effective  job. 

With  these  factors  in  mind  it's  time  to 
begin  to  plan  the  specific  commercial. 

First,  write  down  every  salespoint  you 
can  think  of,  every  reason  that  might  in- 
fluence someone  to  buy.  These  sales- 
points  should  have  an  emotional  appeal, 
fulfilling  a  desire  for  comfort,  conven- 
ience, beauty,  admiration,  etc.  Test  each 
one  by  asking  yourself  how  many  people 
would  buy  the  product  on  the  strength 
of  that  one  reason  alone.  You  will  likely 
end  up  with  five  or  six  solid  salespoints. 
Pick  the  ONE  primary  salespoint— the 
one  reason  most  people  buy  the  product 
(or  objective-idea,  of  course).  There  you 
have  the  key,  the  hook,  of  your  commer- 
cial. In  a  very  brief  commercial,  it  may 
be  the  only  salespoint  you  use.  In  all  com- 
mercials depend  upon  that  one  to  carry 
most  of  the  weight. 

This  hook  should  suggest  the  specific 
lead  you'll  use.  Whatever  it  is,  make  sure 
there  is  a  direct  thought-line  straight  to 
\our  hook!  You  can  write  a  great  many 
different  pieces  of  copy  on  the  same  iden- 
tical hook  by  just  leading  into  it  from 
different  angles.  Shoot  the  works  on  your 
primary  salespoint,  then  use  your  other 
basic  salespoints  as  supplements— as  ex- 
tra, added  attractions.  Never  use  a  weak 
salespoint.  It  is  excess  baggage  and  actual- 
ly takes  a  lot  of  punch  out  of  your  solid, 
basic  salespoints.  A  common  mistake  is  to 
use  a  minor  salespoint  in  place  of  the 
primary  one  just  to  get  a  "different"  piece 
of  copy.  In  a  series  of  commercials  on  the 
same  product  or  service  use  that  "best" 
salespoint  in  all  of  them. 
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Award  winning  radio  series  aired  daily  for  60  minutes  perforn]s 
double  purpose  for  Hale  Brothers,  San  Francisco,  its  7  stores 


by  WALTER  CONWAY 


GOOD  MUSIC  programmed  to  make 
good  radio  is  a  simple  formula,  cer- 
tainly, for  a  radio  program.  Yet,  by  stick- 
ing to  that  basic  policy  Hale  Brothers, 
which  sponsors  Hour  of  Melody  on  be- 
half of  the  five  department  stores,  one 
specialty  shop,  and  two  radio  and  appli- 
ance stores  it  operates  in  four  cities,  has 
produced  a  local  program  with  an  iden- 
tity matched  only  by  top-ranking  net- 
work name  shows,  an  identity  achieved 
through  programming  alone. 

Twofold  objective  achieved 

Now  well  into  its  fifth  year,  the  story 
of  Hour  of  Melody  goes  back  to  1943. 
Newton  Hale,  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  Marshall  Hale,  Jr.,  president  of  Hale 
Brothers,  were  considering  with  Junius 
C].  Smith,  vice-president  in  charge  of  ad- 
\eriising  and  promotion,  and  Burton  C. 
Granicher,  McCann-Erickson  account  ex- 
ecutive, various  solutions  to  the  problem 
of  integrating  and  coordinating  the  pro- 
motion of  Hale's  Stores  in  San  Francisco, 
Oakland  and  two  other  widely  separated 
Northern  (California  conununities.  Radio 
was  decided  upon  as  the  best  answer  and 
KSFO  selected  as  the  logical  facility. 

However,  besides  securing  unity  in  all 
Hale's  promotions  through  the  one  air 
sdiedule,  Hale  Brothers  had  a  second 
aim— to  jjrepare  for  the  retiun  of  a  nor- 
mal post-war  buyer's  market  through 
l)uil(Ung  a  general  consumer  impiession 
that  the  Hale  store  in  the  local  comnui- 
nity  combined  prestige  and  value;  a  store 
(omjx'titive  in  price  with  the  other  de- 
paMiiuiit  stores  in  the  area  its  served,  bin 


Good  music.  Good  radio.  Good  busi- 
ness. Junius  C  Smith  (left),  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  advertising  and  pro- 
motion of  Hale  Brothers,  displays  the 
Certificate  of  Achievement  awarded  by 
the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women  to  Newton  J.  Hale  (cen- 
ter), chairman  of  the  board,  and  Mar- 
shall Hale,  Jr.  (right),  president. 


with  a  public  service  attitude  and  policy 
promising  a  higher  degree  of  customer 
service  and  satisfaction. 

Given  these  two  object i\es,  the  general 
type  of  radio  program  needed  was  appar- 
ent; in  the  words  of  McCaini-Erickson's 
Burton  Ciranicher,  "A  show  that  would 
give  the  listener  a  sense  of  hearing  'some- 
thing better,'  flattering  his  or  her  ego  as  a 
superior  sort  of  person,  yet  retaining  a 
basic  popular  appeal  lor  easy  listening." 
The  decision  to  build  a  program  of  fa- 
miliar and  light  classical  nuisic,  using 
only  selections  with  a  definite  and  easily 
recognizable  melody,  followed  naturally. 

So  far,  this  is  a  pretty  standard  course, 
a  policy  followed  in  thousands  of  previ- 
ous  programs.   I'he   degree  of  program 
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identity  and  listener  loyalty  that  is  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  Hour  of  Melody 
is  due  to  two  refinements  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  policy.  Block  programming  is 
one.  The  other  is  unusually  close  cooper- 
ation between  station,  agency  and  spon- 
sor in  seeing  that  each  broadcast  of  Hour 
of  Melody  meets  the  strictest  standards 
of  good  radio  production  in  every  detail. 

The  block  programming  on  KSFO  of 
Hour  of  Melody,  aired  every  night  for  a 
full  hour  from  9:00  to  10:00  p.m.  was  one 
of  the  first  attempts  in  San  Francisco  to 
use  this  audience-building  technique. 

Valuable  as  the  block  time  device  is  in 
building  a  solid  following,  even  more 
importance  must  be  attached  to  the 
programming  procedures  which  Junius 
Smith  and  Burton  Granicher  have  work- 
ed out  with  KSFO  program  executives. 
Definite  standards  were  set  up  so  that 
though  the  total  effect  of  each  broadcast 
is  one  of  wide  variety,  actually  all  Hour 
of  Melody  numbers  share  many  common 
characteristics. 


As  the  program  started  its  fifth  year,  in 
June,  it  was  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit 
by  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  the  first  they  have  bestowed.  The 
Radio  Listener's  Committee  of  the  group  is 
dedicated  to  seek  out  and  endorse  programs 
which  make  specific  contributions  to  better 
radio  listening.  Through  good  music  pro- 
grammed to  make  good  radio,  ''Hour  of 
Melody"  is  making  such  a  contribution  over 
KSFO  and  proving  that  it  can  be  good  busi- 
ness as  well. 

Shortly  after  the  "Hour  of  Melody"  pro- 
gram on  KSFO  received  the  award,  Philip 
G.  Lasky,  manager  of  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  station,  was  asked  for  a  thumbnail 
description  of  the  show.  "No  gadgets,  no 
gimmicks,  just  good  music  programmed  to 
make  good  radio,"  was  Lasky's  reply. 


Beside  the  primary  consideration  of 
strong  melodic  content,  these  require- 
ments include  concrete  rules  for  such  de- 
tails as  length  of  playing  time  (important 
in  attracting  a  composite  audience,  to  pre- 
vent any  one  number  being  objectionable 
enough  to  cause  tuning  out  by  any  sec- 
tion of  listeners);  type  of  vocal  solo  or 
chorus;  instrumentation  (for  instance,  no 
piano  solos),  and  kind  of  musical  group. 
An  established  program  pattern  specifies 
exactly  the  sequence  in  which  various 
types  of  music— overture,  waltz,  vocal, 
popular  symphonic,  etc.— are  to  be  used. 
Commercials  are  always  preceded  by  a 
selection  in  somewhat  faster  tempo  than 
the  average,  eliminating  possible  objec- 
tionable contrast  between  the  sponsor's 
message  and  the  entertainment,  as  well  as 
preparing  the  listener  mentally. 

Equal  attention  is  paid  to  KSFO  per- 
sonnel directly  concerned  with  Hour  of 
Melody.  An  announcer  was  chosen  whose 
voice  quality  and  delivery  blend  effective- 
ly with  the  program's  general  effect.  Actu- 
al preparation  of  Hour  of  Melody  music 
and  script  engages  practically  the  full 
time  of  a  program  staff  member  hired  for 
that  purpose. 

Soft  pedal  on  commercials 

Commercial  content  of  Hour  of  Melo- 
dy consists  of  four  announcements  each 
of  approximately  100  words.  Prices  are 
never  mentioned  and  the  approach  is  al- 
ways easy  and  casual.  No  particular  de- 
partments of  Hale  Brothers  are  desig- 
nated for  radio  promotion,  and  none  are 
specifically  excluded.  Public  service  mes- 
sages for  causes  with  wide  appeal  are  fre- 
quently used  in  place  of  advertising.  On 
special  holidays,  such  as  Christmas  and 
Thanksgiving,  Hour  of  Melody  either 
does  not  carry  commercials  or  they  are 
strictly  institutional  in  nature. 

A  fairly  extensive  promotional  cam- 
paign for  Hour  of  Melody  was  under- 
taken by  Hale  Brothers  during  the  first 
(Continued  to  page  394) 
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Here's  a  complete,  ready-for-the-air  campaign  designed  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Laundering  for  association  members 


FOR  LAUNDRIES  witli  limited  advertising 
budgets,  for  those  new  to  radio  who 
want  to  experiment  with  the  medium  be- 
fore jumping  in  with  both  feet  on  a  pro- 
gram basis  and  for  those  who  want  to 
supplement  a  program  schedule,  the 
American  Institute  of  Laundering  has 
prepared  a  spot  announcement  campaign 
which  opens  up  the  possibilities  of  the 
broadcast  mediiun  for  its  members. 

In  Radio  Advertising  for  Laundries, 
Special  Report  No.  153,  prepared  by  the 
department  of  sales  and  advertising  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Laundering  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  its  members,  there 
are  three  sets  of  one-minute  announce- 
ments which  tie-up  with  three  topics  of 
universal  interest:  (a)  the  weather,  (b) 
household  hints  and  (c)  combining  laun- 
dry-dry cleaning  service. 

In  Special  Report  No.  154,  the  insti- 
tute presents  commercial  continuity  for 
a  50-word  announcement  campaign  and 
for  a  schedule  of  station  break  announce- 
ments. Included  in  the  50-word  campaign 
are  seven  general  announcements;  eight 
announcements  for  specific  use  (blankets, 
shirts,  damp  wash,  economy  finish,  de- 
luxe family  finish,  dry  cleaning  and  laun- 
dry in  combination,  fluff  dry  and  thrifty 
service),  and  five  commercials  with  a  time- 
ly seasonal  tie-up. 

for  the  station  break  campaign,  there 
are  18  general  announcements,  seven 
timely  ones,  four  with  weather  tie-ups 
and  four  with  the  dry  cleaning-laundry 
tie-up. 

Ml  ol  the  ainiouiK  tnunts  may  \)c  used 
as  they  are,  or  they  may  be  used  as  l)ack- 
ground  material  for  individually  written 
(()}>y. 

Written  by  Robert  S.  Gieene  of  the  In- 


stitute's department  of  sales  and  adver- 
tising, the  booklets  stress  the  fact  that 
spot  annoiuicements  can  often  be  the 
basis  for  an  economical  and  effective 
broadcast  campaign. 

The  introductory  chapter  makes  the 
following  telling  points: 

1.)  Radio  advertising,  like  all  other 
forms,  should  be  continuous  and  cover 
a  reasonably  lotig  period.  A  spot  or 
two  on  a  now-and-then  basis  won't  do. 
2.)  Unless  the  budget  can  stand  the  ex- 
pense of  time  on  several  local  outlets, 
concentrate  effort  on  one  station. 
3.)  Buy  a  certain  time  for  commercials 
and  utilize  that  same  time  five  or  six 
days  a  week.  Daytime,  preferably  morn- 
ing, is  recommended,  since  such  an- 
nouncements reach  the  women  in  their 
homes  at  a  time  when  they  are  doing 
their  housework. 

4.)  Repetition  is  effective.  A  new  an- 
nouncement need  not  be  used  for  each 
broadcast.  It  is  suggested  that  the  ad- 
vertiser rotate  a  set  of  spot  annoiuice- 
ments over  and  over,  then  adopt  an- 
other set  and  continue  with  that  same 
procediue. 

5.)  Test  as  you  go.  B\  testing  \ari()us 
types  of  announcements,  subjects,  time 
of  day  and  special  offers,  it  is  possible 
to  decide  on  continuous  (anipaigns  of 
proven  merit. 

Because  of  station  policy  relative  to  the 
use  of  50-word  announcements  and  sta- 
tion breaks,  plus  the  fact  that  the  125- 
word  announcement  gives  amjjle  time  to 
j)in  over  a  message  without  boring  the 
audience,  the  Instiliue  gives  greater  at- 
iciuion  lo  ilu'  oiu-minute  annoiuuement 
{ anip;iign. 
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lies  Medium  for  Laundries 


Three  separate  campaigns,  with  one- 
miniite  as  the  time  imit,  are  presented  in 
Special  Report  No.  154. 

Weather  Spots  Foiu'  announcements, 
two  general,  one  for  use  on  a  rainy  day 
and  one  for  pleasant  weather,  provide  the 
basis  for  the  weather  spot  announcement 
campaign.  What  provides  variety  and  in- 
terest is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  possible 
variation  of  115  different  attention-get- 
ting leads  based  on  a  jingle,  proverb  or 
prophecy  about  weather.  It  is  suggested 
that  wherever  possible  these  weather  spot 
announcements  immediately  follow  a 
radio  station  weather  report. 

The  following  commercial,  written  for 
a  bright,  sunny  day,  ilhistrates  the  basic 
approach.  As  long  as  the  day  is  bright,  it 
can  be  tised  in  spring,  summer  or  fall. 


CHECK  YOUR  FILES 


A  number  of  successful  campaigns  for 
laundries  have  been  reported  in  previous 
issues  of  RADIO  SHOWMANSHIP. 

Station  Breaks  For  over  seven  years  the 
Johnson  Laundry,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  has 
used  time  signals  over  KATE,  on  a  mid- 
morning,  noon  and  6:30  p.m.  daily  sched- 
ule. Johnson's  advertising  is  mainly  for  its 
fur  storage,  remodeling  and  fur  sales,  the 
name  sufficing  for  the  laundry.  (9-46,  p. 
320.) 

Dux  Dry  Cleaners,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  used 
a  schedule  of  14  daily  15 -second  spot  an- 
nouncements on  WMIN  on  a  52-week 
schedule  to  promote  new  business.  Radio 
was  used  exclusively  in  the  campaign.  (6-45, 
p.  214.) 

General  Campaigns  Dollars  and  cents 
check  of  radio  cost  against  monthly  volume 
of  business  directly  attributed  to  radio  con- 
vinces Darrington's,  Allegany,  Ore.,  of  the 
value  of  broadcast  advertising.  Campaign 
was  aired  over  KOOS,  Coos  Bay,  Ore, 
(9-46,  p.  310.) 

A  co-operative  venture  with  merchandis- 
ing and  promotional  angles  serves  institu- 
tional purpose  for  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Laun- 
derers  &  Dry  Cleaners  branch  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Series  was  aired  over 
CROC.  (8-46,  p.  270.) 


^#^«^#^#s#^#s#^#s4 


ANNOUNCER:  Speaking  of  the  weather — have 
you  heard  this  old  weather  (jingle  proverb,  proph- 
ecy?) 

The     weather    doesn't    make    any    difference     to 

's  Laundry.  We  wash  and  iron  your 

linens  and  clothing  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  And  on 
pretty  days,  do  you  want  to  be  chained  down  to  the 
hard  labor  of  washing  and  ironing,  when  you  might 
be  out  enjoying  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  with 
your    children,     your    dog,    or    even    by    yourself? 

's    Laundry    can    make    that    leisure 

time  and  opportunity  possible.  Phone 

for  a  repiesentative  to  call  to  explain  our  various 
services.  's  Laundry  is  your  all- 
weather  friend. 

A  wide  choice  of  jingles,  prophecies 
and  verse  is  possible,  with  90  for  different 
months  of  the  year,  plus  25  general  ones 
that  may  be  used  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Household  Hints  This  campaign  con- 
sists of  four  basic  spot  announcements  to 
be  rotated,  with  a  different  household 
hint  as  the  attention-getting  lead  for  each 
broadcast.  Included  are  100  different 
household  hints  which  may  be  rotated 
and  repeated,  with  the  iLse  of  specific 
hints  determined  on  the  basis  of  time- 
liness and  appropriateness.  Hints  are  to 
be  alternated,  with  a  general  household 
hint  used  one  day,  a  fabric  hint  the  next 
day.  With  the  household  hint  as  the  lead, 
the  commercial  is  introduced  as  a  second 
household  hint. 

Spots  Combining  Laundry-Dry  Clean- 
ing Service  Six  different  spot  announce- 
ments are  offered  for  this  series,  with 
"They  Just  Naturally  Go  Together"  as 
the  gimmick  for  one  of  the  six.  Example: 

"ANNOUNCER:  (Crescendo)  THEY  JUST 
NATURALLY  GO  TOGETHER!  Ice  cream  and 
cake  .  .  .  peanuts  and  popcorn  .  .  .  meat  and  pota- 
toes .  .  .  laundry  and  dry  cleaning!  Some  clothing 
and  fabrics  require  careful  laundering.  Others  need 

expert   dry   cleaning.    So   here   at 's 

Laundry,  we  furnish  both  types  of  service.  No  matter 
what  you  have  to  be  cleaned  .  .  .  from  overalls  and 
work  clothes  to  tuxedoes  and  evening  gowns;  from 
playsuits  and  sweaters  to  linens  and  towels,  ONE 
CALL  DOES  IT  ALL." 

There  are  25  go-together  phrases,  so 
that  the  one  spot  announcement  can  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  a  complete,  continu- 
ous broadcast  series.  The  other  five  an- 
nouncements can  be  rotated  as  a  separate 
series,  or  the  entire  set  of  six  spots  can  be 
alternated. 
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WEATHER"for  Sales  ar 

Series  broadcast  on  two  statioris  is  major  bid  for  Alaskar) 
fishing  trade  business  for  the  Union  Oil  Company 


BOTH  FOR  SALES  AND  GOODWILL,  SCrvice 
to  the  community  is  an  important 
aspect  of  public  relations  for  any  local  or 
regional  advertiser,  with  what  constitutes 
service  determined  by  the  interests  and 
needs  of  the  community. 

Radio  has  proved  to  be  a  remarkably 
effective  tool  in  the  performance  of  pub- 
lic service,  and  services  rendered  by  ad- 
vertisers range  from  the  general  to  the 
very  specific. 

Take  weather,  for  example.  Time  and 
weather  reports  perform  a  general  service 
for  all  listeners,  and  the  advertiser  who 
wants  to  gain  widespread  acceptance  for 
his  product  is  able  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive with  general  weather  bulletins. 

But  in  almost  every  community,  there 
is  a  group  of  people  whose  occupations 
are  such  that  weather  forecasts  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  their  work.  To  them, 
weather  reports,  slanted  at  their  particu- 
lar needs,  is  a  matter  of  bread  and  butler, 
and  such  information  conveyed  to  them 
by  an  advertiser  represents  public  serv- 
ice of  a  very  specific  nature. 

For  the  advertiser  with  a  product  or 
service  of  direct  interest  to  this  group, 
sponsorship  of  a  radio  series  which  con- 
veys this  vital  information  represents  a 
tailor-made  opportunity  for  sales  and 
goodwill. 

Major  bid  for  fishing  trade 

How  this  works  oiU  in  actual  practice 
is  illustrated  by  the  Union  Oil  (^onij)any 
in  ccjiinection  with  a  radio  series  it  spon- 
sors with  benefit  to  Alaskan  fishermen 
and  lo  ilscli. 

In  Southeastern  Alaska  fishing  is  more 
ihan  a  s])ort— it's  a  Big  Ikisiness.  The  I'er- 
ritory's  teeiin'ng  waters  have  produced 
over  one  and  a  cjuarter  billion  dollars 
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A  window  display  which  coincided  with 
Juneau's  3-day  Independence  Day  celebra- 
tion told  the  story  of  the  Fishing  Time  pro- 
gram and  Union  Oil's  service  to  fishermen. 


woi  ih  of  fish  in  the  last  half-century,  and 
fishing  is  one  ol  ils  largest  industries. 

These  fislu  rnuii  need  nets,  tackle,  and 
other  marine  ccjuipnient;  food  suj^plies; 
and— most  important  of  all— fuel  to  oper- 
ate the  gasoline  and  diesel  engines  of 
their  boats. 

'Jo  satislv  this  latter  lecjuiiemenl,  sev- 
eral nationalK-knovvn  refining  comi^anies 
\  ie  lor  the  fishing  tiade.  And  as  its  bid 
lor   a    major  shaic  of   this   business,   the 
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>odwill,  a  Good  Sponsor  Bet 


Union  Oil  Company,  through  its  agency, 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  sponsors  a  unique 
daily  quarter-hour  on  stations  KINY, 
Juneau,  and  KTKN,  Ketchikan.  This 
program,  station-built  but  employing 
agency  copy,  has  been  on  the  air  six 
months  out  of  the  year  (April  through 
September)  since  the  spring  of  1940. 

"Time  and  tide  ivait  for  rio  inan—hut 
if  you  wait  to  hear  Fishing  Time,  you'll 
get  both!"  the  announcer  says,  and  this 
program  which  goes  on  the  air  across- 
the-board  at  8:15  p.m.  not  only  sets  the 
mariners  straight  on  these  important 
points,  but  includes  marine  and  weather 
forecasts  from  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau; 
warnings  to  navigators  from  the  District 
Headquarters  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard; 
current  fish  prices;  emergency  messages 
to  individual  boats  or  the  fishermen 
themselves;  changes  in  fishing  regulations 
from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  any  other  items  and  notices  of  inter- 
est to  the  trollers. 

This  data  is  interspersed  with  tran- 
scribed and  recorded  music  of  the  type 
preferred  by  the  fishermen.  Since  most  of 
them  are  of  Scandinavian  descent,  they 
like  polkas,  schottisches,  and  viking  bal- 
lads. The  program's  theme  song  is  Over 
the  Waves,  and  the  slogan  tieing-in  the 
product  to  the  show  labels  Union  Oil  as 
producers  of  "The  Fuel  that  brings  back 
the  Fish!" 

But,  to  revert  to  the  marine  reports  and 
forecasts:  this  material  is  observed  by 
coast  guardsmen  at  seven  light  stations 
in  Southeastern  Alaska;  radioed  to  the 
Weather  Bureau  at  the  Juneau  airport 
where  it  is  assimilated  and  added  to  their 
findings;  and  sent  by  teletype  to  KINY's 
newsroom.  It  consists  of  general  weather 
conditions,  temperature,  velocity  and  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  and  the  height  of  the 
sea  at  each  of  the  seven  stations.  This  is 
followed  by  the  Weather  Bureau's  pres- 
sure pattern  for  the  area,  as  well  as  its 
predictions  of  weather  and  wind  changes. 

The  Weather  Bureau's  contribution  to 


Fishing  Time  is  introduced— as  are  all 
forecasts  on  KINY— by  a  ship's  bell  which 
sounds  the  approximate  nautical  time, 
and  serves  to  call  mariners'  attention  to 
the  announcements  that  are  sometimes 
a  matter  of  life  or  death. 

Straight  commercial  copy  sells 

Two  100-word  commercials  are  used 
on  each  show,  one  at  the  opening  and  the 
other  at  the  close.  These  are  written  by 
Foote,  Cone  k  Belding,  and  do  a  job  of 
straight  selling  for  such  Union  Oil  prod- 
ucts as  Union  76  and  7600-Grade-80 
gasolines;  Triton  motor  oil  and  T5X 
diesel  lubricant;  Union  diesel  fuel  oil; 
Union  kerosene;  and  Bif  insect  spray. 

The  effectiveness  of  Fishing  Time  from 
a  listener  standpoint  was  revealed  last 
year  when  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  was  con- 
templating a  reduction  in  personnel  at  its 
light  and  weather  stations,  and  through 
the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  requested 
KINY  to  sound  out  its  marine  audience 
on  its  reaction  to  a  limited  schedule  of 
weather  broadcasts.  The  result  was  in- 
stantaneous and  protesting— enough  post- 
cards and  letters  were  received  to  assure 
the  undiminished  continuance  of  this 
service. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  sponsor's 
products,  merchandising  tie-ins  are  sel- 
dom used.  The  only  promotion  in  the 
1947  season  was  a  window  display  timed 
to  coincide  with  Juneau's  three-day  In- 
dependence Day  celebration.  It  was  felt 
that  at  this  time  many  of  the  mariners 
would  be  in  town,  and  the  display  told 
the  story  of  the  Fishing  Time  program 
and  Union  Oil's  service  to  fishermen. 

Listeners  suggest  format 

The  Union  Oil  Company  changed  over 
from  a  straight  newscast  to  the  present 
format  April  1,  1940,  after  getting  sug- 
gestions from  the  listeners  themselves  for 
a  show  of  this  type.  Fishermen  asked  that 
more  material  for  their  particular  needs 
be  used  and  gradually  Fishing  Time  as 
it  is  now  broadcast  was  evolved. 
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L/epartment  Store  Gets  Sa 


A.  Polsky  Company  transforms  its  merchandising  showmanship 
into  ear  appeal  with  SVi  hours^^weekly  over  WHKK,  Akron,  0. 


As  A  PART  OF  a  post-war  expansion 
i  and  remodeling  program  which  in- 
volved the  consolidation  of  merchandis- 
ing activities  into  attractive  departmental 
showcases,  The  A.  Polsky  Company,  Ak- 
ron, O.,  Allied  subsidiary,  began  a  radio 
experiment  which  transforms  its  mer- 
chandising showmanship  into  ear  appeal. 
Its  radio  schedule,  on  a  52-week  basis, 
calls  for  four  quarter-hotir  strips,  Mon- 
day through  Friday,  plus  a  30-minute 
Tliursday  evening  teen-age  show.  The 
sum  total,  five  and  one-half  hours  a  week, 
is  one  of  the  largest  block  purchases  of 
radio  time  ever  made  in  Akron,  and  it 
makes  Polsky's  the  second  largest  user  of 
radio  in  the  Allied  chain.  With  this  sched- 
ule, Polsky's  is  one  of  the  top  three  time 
buyers  on  the  Akron  scene,  all  of  whom 
concentrate  their  broadcast  schedules  on 
WHKK.  The  contract  was  executed  by 
Polsky's  promotion  and  publicity  direc- 
tor, Richard  Guy;  Robert  Loos,  Mc- 
Daniel,  Fisher  Sc  Spelman  Advertising 
Agency,  and  WHKK  sales  manager, 
Philip  R.  Herbert. 

Maximum  use  of  full  schedule 

With  the  aid  of  Allied's  radio  and  tele- 
vision director,  Walt  Dennis,  Polsky's  es- 
tablished an  air  schedule  which  makes 
maxinuuTi  use  of  the  full  broadcast  day. 
Marguerite  Zahrt,  l*olsky's  radio  director, 
(oordinates  all  broadcast  promotions 
with  other  advertising,  and  she  also  su- 
pervises all  progiams,  including  one  on 
VVAKR. 

With  the  adveriising  message  wrapped 
up  iu  four  dislin(  tive  radio  packages,  the 
(ampaign  is  beamed  to  homemakers  at 
(arefully  selected  intervals  thioughout 
the  day.  Each  program  conceiurates  on  a 
specific  department  or  merchandise. 


(Above)  Local  high  school  students, 
chosen  from  competitive  auditions,  han- 
dle the  weekly  half-hour  Teen-Age  Hi- 
Jinx  broadcast  over  WHKK  for  Polsky's 
Junior  Deb  Shop  and  its  Boys'  Student 
Shop.  This  Junior  Deb  display  represents 
in-store  promotion  on  a  consistent  sched- 
ule. 


(Right)      In-store    displays    incre 
listener  tune-in.   This  display,  loc 
Polsky's  downstairs  store,  promotes  a 
afternoon  program  directed  to  down 
store  shoppers. 
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suits  with  Air  Domination 


With  the  exception  of  the  teen-age  pro- 
gram, music  is  the  basis  for  the  Polsky 
programs.  The  musical  parade  begins  at 
8:30  a.m.,  with  a  quarter-hour  Tic-Toe 
Time  which  reaches  both  the  housewife 
and  the  business  man  or  woman  not  yet 
on  the  way  to  work.  Women's  slips, 
blouses  and  men's  wear  are  breezily  inter- 
woven with  recorded  and  transcribed 
tunes,  with  Jack  Morrissey  as  emeee. 

Music  the  basic  format 

Polsky 's  Musical  Parade  resumes  at 
12:30  p.m.  when  Airea-Neivs  and  Music 
hits  the  air.  This  quarter-hour  begins 
with  a  five-minute  news  summary  of  the 
latest  Akron  events,  followed  by  ten  min- 
utes of  recordings  by  the  day's  lady  of 
song.  Women's  suits  from  the  third  floor 
are  the  subject  matter  of  the  advertising, 
and  according  to  the  department  buyer, 
results  from  this  merchandising  campaign 
have  been  overwhelming. 

Mid-afternoon  (3:00-3:15  p.m.)  brings 
Melody  Roundup,  with  a  slant  toward 
downstair  store  shoppers.  Hillbilly,  west- 
ern and  folk  music  are  used  exclusively. 
Cliff  Rodgers,  the  "old  saddle  pal"  of 
WHKK,  regales  the  downstairs  shoppers 
with  bargains  in  hosiery,  household  items, 
etc.  After  two  weeks  of  merchandising 
hosiery  over  WHKK,  the  sales  were  more 
than  three  times  above  the  average. 

At  4:30  p.m.  there  is  another  quarter- 
hour  of  music.  Star  Spotlight,  which  fea- 
tures home  appliances,  radios  and  kitch- 
enware.  The  latest  in  recorded  music  is 
featured,  with  Jack  Morrissey  returning 
to  the  air  for  Polsky's  to  emcee  it. 

Thursday  evening,  6:15-6:45  p.m.,  the 


bobby-soxers  and  coke  sippers  take  over 
for  30  miniUes  of  Teen-Age  Hi-Jinx. 
Local  high  school  students,  chosen  from 
competitive  auditions,  handle  the  show. 
This  boy-girl  combination  spins  the  latest 
pops  and  chins  high  school  cloak  room 
gossip.  Teen-age  celebrities,  such  as  a 
Soap  Box  Derby  champion,  etc.,  are  on 
hand  for  brief  interviews. 

As  a  merchandising  tie-in,  and  to  cre- 
ate additional  interest  in  the  teen-age 
radio  program,  Hi-Jinx  publishes  its  own 
monthly  newspaper  which  is  distributed 
to  all  schools  while  in  session,  and  to 
students  on  vacation.  Merchandising  is 
concentrated  on  the  Junior  Deb  Shop  and 
the  Boys'  Student  Shop.  According  to  the 
buyers,  sales  in  these  departments  have 
been  steadily  increasing. 

Gimmick  used  on  all  shows 

With  Polsky's  telephone  number  as  a 
theme,  a  gimmick  is  adapted  to  all  pro- 
grams, calling  attention  to  the  Lynn  Law- 
rence Shopping  Service.  Within  three 
months  after  the  campaign  began,  calls 
received  at  the  shopping  service  had  more 
than  doubled. 

All  programs  are  heavily  promoted, 
with  WHKK  giving  the  campaign  all-out 
merchandising  support.  A  full  showing 
of  bus  cards  on  the  Akron  Transporta- 
tion System  is  maintained  by  WHKK.  In 
addition,  5'  x  5'  displays  are  featured  in 
the  WHKK  street  window  display,  and 
these  displays  are  later  taken  to  Polsky's 
for  use  in  specific  departments.  Courtesy 
announcements  are  aired  on  a  regular 
schedule,  and  Pictorial  News  Photos, 
which  include  sponsor  identification, 
time-and-station  data,  are  placed  at  50 
pedestrian  traffic  centers. 

To  determine  whether  store  personnel 
is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  broad- 
cast schedule,  the  merchandise  adver- 
tised and  the  departments  featured,  the 
WHKK  merchandising  department 
makes  periodic  store  check-ups. 
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rewer  Builds  Woman's  Show 


Daily  morning  series  for  feminine  listeners  on  regional  basis 
unique  campaign  successfully  used  by  Gulf  Brewing  Co,,  Houston 


FOR  ANY  ADVERTISER,  the  Selection  of  the 
radio  audience  is  a  determining  suc- 
cess factor.  In  the  brewing  industry,  audi- 
ence selection  has  been  largely  an  appeal 
to  the  all-family  group  or  to  the  mascu- 
line audience.  With  that  pattern  estab- 
lished, the  basic  program  formats  have 
been  sports  for  the  masculine  audience, 
news,  music  and  mystery  shows. 

One  brewer  has  broken  with  tradition 
in  a  program  directed  entirely  to  wom- 
en. That  brewery  is  the  Gulf  Brewing 
Company,  Houston,  Texas. 

Its  morning  show  consists  of  music, 
human  interest  and  household  hints.  Five 
people  are  featured  on  the  show:  tenor, 
Emmittee  Ward,  in  light  music,  with  the 
songs  dedicated  to  listeners  and  their  fam- 
ilies on  the  occasion  of  birthdays,  wed- 
dings, anniversaries,  etc.;  a  woman  com- 
mentator, Virginia  King,  with  a  human 
interest  story  pertaining  to  life  in  the 
Southwest,  verse,  household  hints  and 
recipes;  pianist,  K.  Bert  Sloan;  organist, 
Freddie  Gibbons  and  announcer,  Frank 
Babcock. 

What  contributes  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  series  for  Grand  Prize  Beer  are  a 
number  of  gimmicks  which  increase  spon- 
sor identification. 

a).  Title  The  title,  Design  for  Grand 
Lii'hag,  in  itself  carries  out  the  friendly, 
family  atmosphere  of  the  series  and,  in 
addition,  it  has  reminder  value  for  the 
bland  naine. 

b).  Mail  SiiKC  music  on  the  program 
is  primarily  recjuest  tunes,  each  letter 
and  postcard  addressed  to  the  program  is 
an  adxcrtiscinent-rcminder  of  the  prod- 
uct. 

c).  Gontcst  Angle  Listeners  are 
awarded  pri/cs  for  household  hints  used 


on  the  air,  and  a  Grand  Prize  Recipe  in- 
volving a  dish  in  which  beer  is  a  necessary 
ingredient  is  a  daily  feature. 

As  an  additional  tie-in  with  the  brand 
name,  the  program  is  aired  over  a  net- 
work called  the  Grand  Prize  Network, 
which  includes  Houston,  San  Antonio, 
Corpus  Christi,  Dallas,  Forth  Worth  and 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  (AVOAI,  San  An- 
tonio; KRGV,  Weslaco;  KRIS,  Corpus 
Christi;  AVRR,  Dallas  and  KFJZ,  Fort 
Worth). 

To  make  use  of  the  full  broadcast 
schedule  and  to  reach  a  diversified  audi- 
ence, this  quarter-hour  program  is  sup- 
plemented with  Headliner  Time,  a  15- 
minute  show  for  the  entire  family,  now 
in  its  seventh  year. 

The  series  features  Lynn  Cole  as  sing- 
ing star,  with  a  18-piece  Headliner  or- 
chestra. Mid-point  in  the  program  there 
is  a  feature  spot  for  Texas  commentator, 
Steve  Wilhelm,  in  a  dramatic  narrati\e 
of  odd  fact,  off-the-record  incident,  or  lit- 
tle-known fact  about  Texas  history.  An- 
nouncer for  the  show  is  Bill  Bryan,  who, 
with  the  exception  of  the  war  years,  has 
written  the  show  and  delivered  the  com- 
mercials since  the  first  broadcast.  The 
program  originates  from  KPRC  and  is 
heard  over  the  Texas  Quality  Network 
and  four  additional  stations  to  gi\e  the 
brewery  co\cragc  of  its  basic  market. 

On  both  programs  the  accent  is  on  lo- 
cal talent,  and  the  brewer's  agency,  \Vil- 
helm-Laughlin-Wilson,  employs  a  full- 
time  stair  of  musicians,  lyricists,  arrangers 
and  producers,  as  well  as  radio  experts  to 
haiulle  eight  regional  network  shows 
weekly,  in  addition  to  other  programs  in 
\arious  lexas  markets  produced  by  the 
agency. 
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Woman's  Show  Sans  Recipes 


Variety  basis  for  successful  mid-mornirig  participatmg  format, 
with  interviews,  prizes  arid  humor  for  KDYL  lister\ers,  Salt  Lake 


''Oh,  every  day  is  Ladies'  Day  for 
me  .  .  .  I'm  quite  at  their  disposal  all 
the  while." 

That's  the  theme  that  introduces 
KDYL's  locally-produced  six-day-a-week 
half-hour  cooperative  show  Something 
For  The  Ladies  which  observed  its  sec- 
ond birthday  with  the  August  28  broad- 
cast, and  which  has  proved  the  value  of 
slanting  a  show  toward  a  specific  audi- 
ence—in this  case  the  homemaker. 

Something  For  The  Ladies  is  the  brain- 
child of  KDYL  progiam  director,  Emer- 
son Smith,  who  has  definite  ideas  of  what 
makes  up  a  mid-morning  show  beamed 
to  the  feminine  audience. 

What  the  busy  homemaker  likes,  Smith 
decided,  is  a  highly  informal  program  for 
her  enjoyment  as  she  hurries  through  her 
morning  work  ...  a  program  to  which 
she  can  listen  as  she  works.  There  are  no 
fashion  notes,  none  of  the  usual  standard 
recipe  ideas.  There  is  good  popular  music 
but  no  jazz  and  no  heavy  classical  selec- 
tions. Variety  is  the  central  theme. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  interviews, 
prizes,  humor  and  on  informative  mate- 
rial from  the  wire  services. 

The  formula  pays  off.  Something  For 
The  Ladies  maintains  a  consistently  high 
Hooper  rating  against  network  competi- 
tion in  a  city  in  which  there  are  four  other 
stations.  Sponsorship  satisfaction  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  two  cooperative 
sponsors  have  been  on  the  program  al- 
most since  its  inception.  The  Wolters 
Electric  Company  has  advertised  on  the 
show  for  two  years  and  has  renewed  for 
another  year.  Its  entire  radio  advertising 
budget  is  put  into  this  one  program.  Salt 
Lake  Cleaning  &  Dyeing  Company  has 


been  on  the  show  for  over  two  years. 
Many  26-week  contracts  have  been  sold  to 
other  co-sponsors. 

The  program  has  grown  from  a  one- 
voice  program  to  one  which  now  em- 
braces three  voices  and  the  efforts  of  two 
writers  (in  addition  to  Emerson  Smith 
who  has  been  on  the  program  since  its 
inception  the  show  now  includes  Kay 
Richins  and  Jane  Nuttall)  but,  funda- 
mentally, the  emphasis  has  never  shifted 
from  the  original  plan  of  interviews, 
prizes,  and  humor. 

More  than  300  stars  of  stage,  screen 
and  radio,  and  local  personalities,  have 
made  guest  appearances.  In  addition  to 
"big  names"  housewives  with  outstand- 
ing hobbies  and  women's  club  leaders 
have  appeared  before  the  microphone. 
(Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  interviews 
aired  on  KDYL  are  on  Something  For 
The  Ladies.) 

Prize  features  change  from  time  to 
time  to  add  variety.  One  was  a  Centen- 
nial Anagrams  contest  run  during  the 
spring  months  of  Utah's  centennial  year. 
Prizes  of  electric  broilers  and  vacimm 
cleaners  were  awarded  to  listeners  send- 
ing in  the  most  words  made  from  a  single 
word  in  Utah  history.  Mail  count  reached 
136  a  day.  Prizes  of  sweaters  awarded 
each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  for  the  best 
entries  in  a  homemaking  suggestion  con- 
test is  another  angle. 

Another  feature  built  into  Something 
For  The  Ladies  is  Memory  Time— 3.  brief 
review  of  a  bit  of  history  which  happened 
on  the  particular  day  of  the  broadcast, 
along  with  a  memory  tune  ...  a  poptdar 
song  of  five  or  ten  years  ago. 

In  tune  with  the  informal  character  of 
the  show,  100-word  conversational  com- 
mercials are  woven  into  the  script. 
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lYIodest  Budget  Show  Pa$$< 

with  radio  as  the  backbone  of  an  effective  advertising  and 
merchandising  program,  the  Harris  Packing  Company  puts  its 
emphasis  on  an  established  WIBC,  Indianapolis  program,  adapts 
series  to  its  particular  objectives  and  needs 


by  HOWARD  C.  CALDWELL,  president,  The  Caldwell-Baker  Co.,  Inc. 


Howard    C.   Caldwell 


THE  Sam  Harris 
Packing  Com- 
pany, Indianapo- 
lis and  Crawfords- 
ville,  offers  an  ex- 
cellent example  of 
how  radio  can  be 
made  the  back- 
bone of  an  effec- 
tive, modest-budg- 
et advertising  and 
merchandising 
program. 

A  newcomer, 
comparatively 
speaking,  in  the  Hoosier  State's  meat 
packing  picture,  the  Harris  company 
turned  to  advertising  early  this  year  with 
two  clearly  defined  objectives  in  mind: 
(1)  to  obtain  wider  distribution  in  Gen- 
ual Indiana  lor  its  line  of  meat  special- 
lies;  (2)  to  impress  upon  dealers  and  con- 
sumers that  Harris  specializes  in  the  mak- 
ing of  sausaircs  of  the  finest  quality. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  Sam  Harris, 
owner  and  operating  head  of  the  com- 
pany, and  his  agency.  The  Caldwell- 
Baker  (>)mpany,  Inc.,  worked  out  plans 
lor  a  l.^)-week  test  campaign  that  included 
ilicse  main  elements:  radio,  newspapers 
and  poiulof  sale,  wilh  emphasis  on  radio. 

Scle(  !s  j)r<>gram  with  established 
audience 

Seeking  a  |>i<)L;ram  wilh  an  eslablished 
aiKh'ciKc  anion^   home  iiiakeis  and   food 
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buyers,  client  and  agency  agreed  that  the 
Dixie  Four  met  all  specifications.  This 
male  quartet,  singers  of  spirituals,  light 
classics,  popular  songs  and  hymns,  joined 
the  talent  staff  of  WIBC,  Indianapolis' 
Mutual  outlet,  in  the  summer  of  1946 
after  an  outstanding  radio  success  in  sev- 
eral soiuhern  cities.  Broadcasting  from 
WIBC  several  times  daily  on  a  sustaining 
basis  and  making  hundreds  of  personal 
appearances  about  the  state,  the  Dixie 
Four  soon  built  up  a  large  and  devoted 
following,  with  their  Monday-through- 
Friday,  12:30-12:45  p.m.  show  regularly 
drawing  overflow  studio  crowds. 

It  was  this  noon-day  program  that  Mr. 
Harris  decided  to  sponsor.  Wisely,  we  be- 
lieve, the  show's  established  format  was 
retained  with  minor  alterations,  these  be- 
ing confined  to  insertion  of  brief  open- 
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{-Week  Test  for  Meat  Packer 


ing  and  closing  idenlification  of  sponsor 
and  product;  a  'K)-sccond  singing  com- 
mercial (live)  delivered  by  the  Dixie  Four 
in  their  own  distinctive  style;  and  a  one- 
miniite  spot  of  straight  commercial  con- 
tinuity delivered  by  the  program  an- 
nouncer, just  before  sign-off. 

Commercial  concentration  effective 

During  the  original,  13-week  campaign, 
all  conmiercial  announcements  were  con- 
centrated on  two  products— Harris  "Aris- 
tocrat" Skinless  Frankfurters  and  Harris 
"Swiss-style"  Liver  Sausage,  emphasis  al- 
ways being  placed  on  the  fine  quality  and 
distinctive  flavor.  The  peg  on  which  this 
"quality"  story  was  hung,  was  Valter, 
the  Harris  Swiss  sausage  chef,  whose  rare 
seasoning  and  blending  technique  was 
learned  in  Switzerland,  where  the  world's 
best  sausages  were  made  (a  true  state- 
ment, incidentally). 

In  addition,  to  tie-in  the  meat  dealers 
and  to  help  build  backing  at  the  retail 
level,  each  program  was  constructed  to 
open  and  close  with  the  announcement, 
'Presented  on  behalf  of  the  meat  dealers 
of  Central  Indiana  by  the  Sam  Harris 
Packing  Company  .  .  .  makers  of  'Meats 
with  Your  Approval.'  "  (The  Meats  with 
Your  Approval  line  is  carried  on  all  Har- 
ris trucks  and  packages.) 

Coordination  of  advertising  effort 

Under  Harris  sponsorship,  the  Dixie 
Four  made  its  bow  on  March  17  of  this 
year.  Initiated  at  the  same  time  was  a 
newspaper  campaign  consisting  of  100- 
line  advertisements  in  six  selected  Harris 
markets.  Insertions  were  staggered  to  pro- 
vide Monday  through  Saturday  publica- 
tion. All  copy  hewed  closely  to  the  radio 
line,  featuring  Valter,  the  Swiss  sausage 
chef  and  directing  readers  to  the  Dixie 
Four  show.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  pro- 
gram was  rounded  out  by  placing  on  meat 
counters  throughout  the  market  area, 
easel-type  cards  picturing  the  Dixie  Four 
and  inviting  shoppers  to  hear  this  pro- 


gram made  possible  by  their  meat  deal- 
ers. Window  streamers  featuring  Harris 
products  were  also  furnished  retail  deal- 
ers. 

To  kick  off  the  Harris  campaign  last 
March,  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  entire 
sales  force,  agency  and  station  executives 
was  held.  At  this  session  the  advertising 
campaign  and  objectives  were  outlined  in 
detail  and  the  Dixie  Four,  appearing  in 
person,  did  a  simulated  Harris  broadcast, 
complete  to  the  last  cue  and  commercial. 

More  of  the  same  for  fall  season 

In  mid-June,  the  Harris  advertising 
program,  in  its  entirety,  was  extended  for 
a  second  13  weeks.  New  continuity  and 
new  ads  were  created  but  the  original 
theme  and  format  were  retained. 

As  this  is  written,  a  second,  13-week 
extension  is  in  the  making.  Some  new 
frills  will  be  added,  including  a  selective, 
direct  mail  campaign  which  will  offer  a 
free  coupon  applicable  to  the  purchase  of 
Harris  products,  also  frankfurter  recipes 
suitable  for  filing  and  a  picture  of  the 
Dixie  Four.  Essentially,  however,  the  fall 
campaign  will  be  "more  of  the  same"  with 
the  four  gentlemen  from  the  Southland- 
aided  and  abetted  by  other  media— con- 
tinuing to  sing  the  praises  of  Harris  qual- 
ity and  "Swiss-style"  sausage  making. 

Judging  by  the  steadily  growing  Dixie 
Four  audiences  .  .  .  the  frequency  with 
which  they  are  asked  to  "sing  about  the 
frankfurters"  on  their  personal  appear- 
ances .  .  .  and  the  increased  quantities  of 
Harris  meat  specialties  that  are  going  in- 
to Hoosier  market  baskets,  the  Harris  ad- 
vertising and  merchandising  formula  is  a 
sound  one.  In  that  formula,  radio  looms 
large  as  a  major  ingredient. 


Howard  C.  Caldwell,  president  of  the 
agency  handling  Harris  advertising,  has 
headed  his  own  advertising  and  marketing 
company  for  25  years,  specializing  in  food 
accounts. 
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AIRING 

THE  NEW 


New  radio  programs  worth  reading 
about.    No    result    figures    as    yet. 


Bakeries 

FLEISCHMANN'S  MARKET  BASKET  To  help 
housewives  buy  food  with  the  greatest 
possible  economy,  Fleischmann's  Vienna 
Model  Bakery,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
sponsors  Fleischmann's  Market  Basket 
heard  daily  over  WCAU,  9:40-9:45  a.m. 
Featured  on  the  broadcasts  are  bulletins 
on  the  best  food  buys  of  the  day  as  glean- 
ed from  the  prodtice  and  poultry  mar- 
kets. The  national  food  picture  is  obtain- 
ed from  daily  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports.  The  voice  of  authority  is  Frances 
Blackwood,  food  editor  of  the  Evening 
Bulletin. 

VV^hat  is  a  service  to  the 
lady  of  the  house  (who  spends 
40%  of  the  family  income  on 
food  and  half  her  time  plan- 
ning and  preparing  meals)  is 
also  a  service  to  the  neigh- 
borhood grocery,  in  that  (a) 
it  saves  his  time  when  shoj)- 
jiing  lists  are  made  up  before 
(oming  to  the  store,  (b) 
housewives  are  encouraged 
to  buy  foods  of  a  perishable 
nature  which  must  be  moved  fast,  thus 
pjotecting  both  wholesaler  and  retailer 
against  loss.  Weekly  reports  distributed 
by  Fleisdnnann  drivers  to  2500  stores  in 
liic  iii(ir()])()lit;m  area  which  feature 
items  thai  will  probably  be  included  on 
Market  liashcl  k  poiis  of  the  week  also 
help  (he  giodi   in  his  hnving. 

AIRIAX:    Program    is   scheduled   for  26   weeks.   Contract 
provides  for  renewal. 
First  Broadcast:   September   15,    1947. 
Broadcast  Schedule:   Daily,  9:40-9:45  a.m. 


Sponsor:  Fleischmann's  Vienna  Model  Bakery,  Inc. 
Station:  WCAU,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Power:  50,000  watts. 
'Population:  2.081,602. 
Agency:  Gray  8c  Rogers  Adv.  Agcy, 

COMMENT:  Goodwill  and  sales  go  hand 
in  hand.  All  to  the  good  here  is  the  natu- 
ral tie-in  between  the  editorial  content 
and  the  sponsor's  product.  It  makes  for  a 
smooth  transition  from  program  to  com- 
mercial. 


Drug  Stores 

DRUGSTORE  COWBOY  When  John  Brid- 
gers,  president  of  the  21 -store  Sommers 
Drug  (Rexall)  chain,  began  investing 
heavily  in  radio  advertising  one  year  ago, 
he  w^ent  into  the  broadcast  campaign  on 
the  theory  that  w^hat  the  public  wanted 
was  entertainment.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  a  personal  preference  for 
opera,  he  sponsored  cowboy  music,  fea- 
turing Del  Dunbar,  one-time  cow-ptmch- 
er  and  ranch  hand,  in  a  15-minute  1:00 
p.m.  strip  over  KABC,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Residts  have  been  such  that  Sommers  is 
now  one  of  the  heaviest  retail  users  of 
radio  time  in  the  southwest,  with  major 
schedules  on  fom^  San  Antonio  stations. 
Evidence  that  cowboy  mtisic  lassoes 
listeners:  between  1500  and 
2000  fan  letters  a  month 
from  the  KABC  broadcasts. 
Monthly  personal  appear- 
ances of  the  Drugstore  Cow- 
boy at  Southwest  Texas  the- 
atres corrals  a  full  house. 

AIRFAX:      Sponsor:      Sommers      Drug 
Company. 

Station:  KABC,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Power:  50,000  watts. 
Population:  350,000. 

COMMENT:  It's  good  business 
sense  and  it's  good  radio  to  select  the 
type  of  program  that  will  appeal  to  the 
audience  to  whom  the  achertiser  directs 
his  sales  ammunition.  When  a  program  is 
selected  on  any  other  basis,  the  campaign 
starts  out  with  one  strike  against  it. 

At  the  same  time  it's  well  to  remember 
that  even  homogeneous  audience  grotips 
are  interested  in  a  variety  of  program 
lyj^es.  In  almost  every  case,  any  one  of 
several  programs  will  be  equally  effective 
from  the  slan(l})()inl  of  results. 
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Finance 

ENCORE  ECHOES  To  provide  Wisconsin 
listeners  with  an  interlude  of  melodies 
and  memories,  the  First  Wisconsin  Na- 
tional Bank,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  presents  a 
30-minute  show.  Encore  Echoes,  over 
WTMJ  each  Tuesday  evening  at  6:30 
p.m. 

Musical  favorites,  old  and  new,  feature 
the  First  Wisconsin  Chorus,  directed  by 
John  Anello,  accompanied  by  a  string 
ensemble.  A  highlight  of  each  broadcast 
is  a  short  narration  on  Wisconsin  history, 
Stories  of  Our  State. 

Now  in  its  fifth  year  of  presenting  musi- 
cal treats  to  Wisconsin  audiences,  the 
First  W^isconsin  National  Bank  uses  radio 
to  create  goodwill.  Conversational  com- 
mercials in  the  new  series  reflect  the  spirit 
of  the  broadcasts.  Example: 

"The  First  Wisconsin  hopes  that  you  will  think 
of  each  broadcast  as  a  weekly  radio  visit  to  your 
home  .  .  .  a  neighborly  call  bringing  you  pleasant 
music  for  family  listening  .  .  .  yes,  and  interesting 
stories  gleaned  from  the  pages  of  Wisconsin  history. 
And  of  course,  in  the  same  spirit,  you  are  invited 
to  use  the  facilities  of  the  First  Wisconsin  whenever 
you  need  banking  service.  You  will  find  that  the 
First  Wisconsin  can  be  helpful  to  you  in  many 
ways  .  .  .  not  only  in  connection  with  business  opera- 
tions, but  also  in  connection  with  your  personal 
finances.  You  will  like  the  efficient  way  in  which 
your  transactions  are  handled  .  .  .  and  you  will  ap- 
preciate the  unusual  convenience  of  a  First  Wiscon- 
sin relationship;  for  as  you  know,  this  bank  i*  at 
your  service  at  thirteen  convenient  offices  through- 
out the  city." 

Specific  services  offered  by  various  de- 
partments are  also  highlighted,  with  the 
programs  directed  toward  a  general  fam- 
ily audience. 

AIRFAX:  Soloists  Kathryn  Oaks  and  Bruce  Foote  are 
featured  on  the  broadcasts.  Historical  narration  is  han- 
dled by  George  Comte.  Bob  Heiss  announces  the  show. 

First  Broadcast:  June  10,  1947. 

Broadcast  Schedule:   Tuesday,  6:30-7:00  p.m. 

Preceded  By:  Milton  Berle  Show. 

Followed  By:  Call  the  Police. 

Sponsor:  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank. 

Station:  WTMJ,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Power:   5000  watts. 

Population:    1,510,626. 

Agency:   Marvin  A.  Lemkuhl  Adv. 

COMMENT:  It's  the  day  after  day,  month 
after  month  and  year  after  year  impact 
that  produces  results  from  broadcast  ad- 
vertising. With  five  years  of  sustained  ef- 
fort, the  sponsor  here  takes  full  advan- 
tage of  the  cumulative  value  of  the  medi- 
um. Sponsor  here  is  taking  advantage  of 
the  power  of  the  human  voice  to  effective- 
ly humanize  its  services. 


Finance 

BROADWAY  IN  REVIEW  Each  summer, 
when  many  of  the  major  network  pro- 
grams take  their  annual  hiatus,  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  a  year-round  spot  advertiser,  selects 
a  choice  night-time  availability  and  puts 
on  a  light  musical  program  keyed  to  the 
mood  of  the  summer  listener.  Musical 
content  is  emphasized  and  commercials 
are  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Summer,  1946  was  no  exception,  but 
additional  time  was  used.  While  the  pro- 
gram in  previous  years  had  been  a  quar- 
ter-hour show,  residts  were  so  gratifying 
that  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  ex- 
panded its  schedule  to  a  full  half-hour. 

Hit  songs  from  current  Broadway  musi- 
cals and  remembered  tunes  from  Broad- 
way hits  of  the  past  were  featured  on  the 
KABC  feature  which  went  on  the  air 
Wednesday  at  8:00  p.m. 

Commercials  and  script  were  slanted  to 
suit  the  particular  style  of  KABC  an- 
nouncer, John  Harper.  Each  of  the  three 
one-minute  commercials  on  the  show 
were  purely  institutional  in  nature,  and 
were  designed  to  sell  the  bank  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  to  promote  any  particular  de- 
partment. 

A  series  of  pre-program  announce- 
ments promoted  the  KABC  series,  and 
the  show  was  featured  in  KABC  news- 
paper advertisements.  Bank  advertise- 
ments in  local  newspapers  featured  a  tie- 
in  slug  with  the  program,  and  direct  mail 
folders  sent  out  by  the  bank  devoted  one 
side  to  promoting  the  radio  series. 

AIRFAX:    The   show   was   written   by   A.   J.    Zlabovsky, 
KABC  continuity  chief. 

Broadcast  Schedule:  Wednesday,  8:00-8:30  p.m. 
Preceded  By:  Paul  Whiteman  Assembly. 
Followed  By:  Hospitality  Time. 
Sponsor:  National  Bank  of  Commerce. 
Station:  KABC,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Power:  50,000  watts. 
Agency:  Coulter  8C  Coulter  Adv.  Agcy. 

COMMENT:  Here's  a  telling  point  for 
those  to  whom  the  so-called  summer  lis- 
tening slump  is  something  of  a  bugaboo. 
This  advertiser  concentrates  its  heaviest 
radio  schedule  during  the  summer 
months,  and  with  excellent  results. 

Sponsor  here  illustrates  a  trend  away 
from  the  heavy-handed  institutional  ap- 
proach of  banks  to  the  broadcast  medium. 
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Finance 

THIS  IS  AMERICA  Featuring  a  AVisconsin 
favorite,  Norman  Clayton,  with  songs 
and  narrations.  This  Is  America  is  be- 
coming a  Sunday  listening  habit  with 
radio  audiences  of  WTMJ,  Milwaukee. 
Each  week,  Clayton  creates  a  mood  pic- 
ture of  some  phase  of  life  in  America 
with  narrations  and  appropriate  songs. 
He  sings  and  tells  of  America's  mines, 
farms,  rivers,  forests  and  industries. 

The  15-minute  program  is  sponsored 
by  The  Milwaukee  Company,  under- 
writers and  distributors  of  investment 
scciu'ities.  Two  commercials  amounting 
to  a  total  of  200  words  arc  used,  gi\e  late 
investment  news. 

A  typical  program  had  the  country's 
railroads  as  the  setting.  Clayton's  narra- 
tions blend  into  songs  such  as  I've  Been 
Working  On  The  Railroad,  Irish  Wo7'k 
Song,  The  Railroad  Corral,  She'll  Be 
Coming  Around  The  Mountain  When 
She  Comes,  Cjospel  Train  and  Casey 
Jones. 

AIRFAX:  Series  is  written  by  Frank  Hart. 
First  Broadcast:  July  6,  1947. 
Broadcast  Schedule:   Sunday,    12:15-12:30  p.m. 
Preceded  By:   News  broadcast. 
Followed  By:  Wayne  King. 
sponsor:   The  Milwaukee  Company. 
Station:  WTMJ,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Power:   5000  watts. 
Population:    1,510,626. 

COMMENT:  Here's  a  prestige  format  that's 
easily  produced  at  mininuun  cost.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  particular  spon- 
sor, it  represents  an  excellent  method  of 
telling  its  story  to  a  wide  audience  that 
is  generally  unfamiliar  with  investment 
services. 


Merchants'  Assnciatinns 

BROOKSIDE  EDITION  W  hal  i^roadcast  ad- 
veriising  has  done  lor  indixidual  adxer- 
lisers,  salcsvvise,  it  can  also  do  foi-  grou}) 
sponsors  on  a  coopci  alive  l)asis.  Willing 
to  give  ihc  idea  a  ti  ial  were  11  Brookside 
area  iiuKiianls  in  a  llncc-limes-weekly 
Broohsidr  Edition  aiicd  over  KOME, 
lulsa,  Okla.  Ikamed  to  approximately 
.5000  Brookside  shop])ers,  the  })rogram 
fcaliircs  news  about  parties,  birthdays, 
weddings,  dcalhs,  xacalions,  and  on  Sat- 


inda),  chinch  news.  Special  shows  are 
done  for  PTA  groups.  Girl  and  Boy 
Scouts,  and  choirs  from  Brookside  church- 


es. 


Each  of  the  14  non-competitive  spon- 
sors get  one  75-word  spot  announcement 
each  week  on  the  quarter-hoiu'  show.  Ad- 
vertisers are  known  on  the  air  as  publish- 
ers. 

To  promote  the  series,  window  cards 
WTre  used  by  participating  sponsors,  and 
letters  were  sent  out  to  the  residents  of 
the  district  by  the  Brookside  Civic  Im- 
provement Association. 

AIRFAX:  Mary  Lou  Hopkins  and  J.  Howard  Engle, 
account  executives,  act  as  Brookside  reporters  and  edi- 
tors. Live  and  transcribed  music  are  used  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

First  Broadcast:  February,   1947. 

Broadcast     Schedule:     T-Th,      12:45-1:00     p.m.;      S, 

12:30-1:00  p.m. 

Station:  KOME,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Power:   250  watts. 

Population:    166,171. 

COMMENT:  Cooperative  advertising 
brings  the  cost  for  each  participating 
sponsor  within  the  reach  of  almost  any 
promotional  budget,  but  the  end  result 
is  increased  business  for  all.  It's  a  tech- 
nic[ue  that  might  well  be  considered  by 
any  group  of  merchants  whose  places  of 
business  are  outside  the  main  shopping 
centers. 


WoniGn's  Wear 

THE  WOMAN'S  VOICE  Milliron's  Filth 
Street  Store,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  believed 
that  TJie  Woman's  Voice  shoidd  be 
heard.  To  get  confirmation  in  its  belief 
that  organized  club  women  shoidd  have 
a  voice  on  the  air  it  tiUTied  to  local  or- 
ganized women's  groups  for  advice  and 
comment  in  tailoring  a  program  to  spot- 
light their  interests  and  accomplishments 
in  Soiuhern  Caliloiiiia. 

lo  all  siidi  groups  went  a  lelUi"  with 
a  retuin  ])ost(ai(l  lor  lluii  icadion  to 
pertineiu  cjuestions. 

On  the  basis  of  the  postcard  reliuns, 
Milliron's  went  ahead  with  its  plans  for 
the  KMPC^  series,  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  it  had  the  100%  support  of  women's 
groups  in  the  aiea. 

In  sciting  up  the  new  jjrogram,  the 
suggestions  and  reconunendations  made 
by    interested   dubs   in   response    to   the 
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original  query  were  incorporated  into  the 
program  format. 

Because  the  postcard  replies  indicated 
an  overwhehning  preference  for  late  aft- 
ernoon time,  the  thrice  weekly  broad- 
cast is  aired  at  4:15  p.m. 

A  follow-up  letter  sent  out  to  women's 
chd:)s  and  civic  organizations  gave  com- 
plete program  data.  AVomen  were  re- 
minded that  it  was  their  program,  a  pro- 
gram "you  are  not  only  inxnted  to  listen 
to,  but  also  to  take  part  in,  by  letting  us 
know  ivhat  you  would  like  to  hear  on  it, 
letting  us  know  your  opinion  of  it  when 
it  is  heard,  reporting  items  of  interest 
I  from  your  organization  and  its  activities 
I  for  use  on  tJie  program,  by  letting  us 
know  luhom  among  your  officers  we  may 
call  upon  for  interview  over  the  air,  and 
in  many  other  ways  allozving  this  pro- 
gram through  your  cooperation  to  be- 
come truly  the  voice  of  the  woman  of  to- 
day. You  are  invited  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  membership  to  this  program." 

Since  prominent  club  women  are  inter- 
viewed on  the  program,  Milliron's  uses 
another  piece  of  direct  mail  to  stimulate 
interest  in  this  part  of  the  format.  A  print- 
ed invitation  is  mailed  to  the  club  mem- 
bership of  any  organization  when  one  of 
its  members  is  to  be  featured  on  the 
KMPC  series. 

In  addition  to  interviews  and  club 
news  the  program  includes  fashion  helps 
and  other  features  of  particular  interest 
to  club  women. 

Special  sales,  and  fashion  news  from 
Milliron's  are  featured  in  the  commer- 
cials. 

AIRFAX:     Jeanne    Gray    is     The    Woman's     Voice     for 
Milliron's. 

First  Broadcast:   July    14,    1947. 
Broadcast  Schedule:  M-W-F,  4:15-4:30  p.m. 
Preceded  By:  News. 
Followed  By:   Music. 
Sponsor:  Milliron's. 
Station:  KMPC,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Power:    10,000  watts. 
Population:    4,341,500. 

COMMENT:  Through  a  format  of  this 
type  the  advertiser  appeals  to  a  diversified 
audience,  and  it's  safe  to  assume  that  over 
a  period  of  time,  most  of  the  club  women 
in  the  area  will  hear  the  program,  and 
what's  more  important  .  .  .  the  sponsor's 
commercial  message. 


SHOWMANSHIP 
IN  ACTION 


Promotions  and  merchandising  stunts  that 
will   lift   a   program   out   of  the   ordinary. 


Electrical  Appliances 

IT'S  FOR  YOU  As  a  way  of  saying  It's  For 
You  about  the  Automatic  Launderall  to 
WGST  listeners,  Atlanta,  Ga.  dealers 
give  away  a  washing  machine  each  month. 
Winner  is  the  writer  of  the  best  letter  of 
100  words  or  less  on  the  subject: 

''Here's  what  I  like  most  of  all  .  .  . 
about  the  great  Neiu  Launderall!" 

Listeners  are  invited  to  go  to  the  nearest 
Launderall  dealer  to  get  pointers  on  the 
merits  of  the  machine.  Entries  are  sent  to 
AVGST. 

Program  vehicle  on  which  the  offer  is 
made  includes  music  and  news  with  a 
woman's  slant.  Dorothy  Kirby  reports  on 
Women  in  the  News,  with  songs  by  Claire 
Davis  and  Jack  Almond  at  the  Hammond 
organ.  Series  is  aired  Monday  through 
Friday,  11:45-12:00  (noon). 

To  promote  the  series  spot  announce- 
ments, direct  mail  and  billboard  displays 
were  used.  Folders  with  the  imprint  of 
the  various  dealers  give  complete  infor- 
mation about  the  contest  angle. 

AIRFAX:    Paul    Daugherty  announces.   Show   is    scripted 
and  produced  by  Don  Naylor. 
First  Broadcast:   August,    1947. 

Broadcast   Schedule:    Monday   through   Friday,    11:45- 
12:00    (noon). 

Preceded  By:  Side  Walk  Snoopers. 
Followed  By:  Big  Sister. 
sponsor:   Launderall  dealers. 
Station:  WGST,  Adanta,  Ga. 
Power:   5000  watts. 
Population:   1,333,200. 

COMMENT:  Cooperative  advertising  of 
this  kind  gives  each  dealer  the  advantage 
of  a  consistent  promotional  campaign  at 
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minimum  cost.  (For  a  detailed  story  on 
how  electric  appliance  dealers  make  use 
of  the  broadcast  medium,  see  Radio 
Showmanship^  October,  1947 ,  p.  347.) 


Men's  Wear 

SCHOOLBOY  SPORTS  SHOW  Now  in  its 
fourth  year  on  WFIL,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Jacob  Reed's 
Sons,  the  Schoolboy  Sports  Shozv  attracts 
hundreds  of  high  school  students  from 
two  rival  schools  to  the  studios  each  Sat- 
urday e\  ening. 

WFIL's  sportscaster,  Tom  Moorehead, 
and  scholastic  sports  authority.  Jack 
Ryan,  interview  schoolboy  stars,  bring  in 
top-notch  sports  guest  stars,  and  lead  the 
studio  audience  in  school  songs  and 
cheers. 

The  program  gets  considerable  ad- 
\ance  publicity  in  schools  to  be  honored 
on  forthcoming  shows.  Likewise,  in  the 
past  a  Chestnut  Street  window  of  the 
Reed  Store  has  been  given  over  to  life- 
si/e  blow-ups  of  Moorehead  and  Ryan, 
pictures  of  the  broadcast,  and  trophies  to 
l^c  awarded  in  scholastic  competition. 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:  September,   1944. 

Broadcast  Schedule:   Saturday,   7:00  to   7:30  p.m. 

Preceded  By:  News. 

Followed  By:  Community  Chest  Program. 

Sponsored  By:  Jacob   Reed's  Sons. 

Station:  WFIL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Power:   1000  watts;  c.p.,  5000. 

COMMENT:  A  series  of  this  kind  is  almost 
scU-perpetuating.  As  one  high  school  gen- 
eration leaves  the  halls  of  learning  a  new 
batch  is  ready  to  carry  the  torch  for  the 
alma  mater  with  equal  enthusiasm. 

IVx),  such  a  series  falls  in  the  category 
of  public  service  in  that  it  focuses  atten- 
tion on  what  is  often  a  neglected  aspect 
'f  the  sports  picture. 


Participating 

TUCKER  TALKING  How  two  sponsors  in 
non-competitive  fields  pooled  promotion- 
al resources  to  their  mutual  benefit  is  the 
story  of  Rich  Loaf,  Inc.,  and  Edwards 
Dry  Cleaners,  Portsmouth,  O.,  in  connec- 
tion with  joint  sponsorship  of  Tucker 
Talking,  a  WTAY  man  -  on  -  the  -  street 
show. 

\Vhat  the  Edwards  Dry  Cleaners  con- 
tributed to  the  promotional  build-up  for 
the  series  were  folder  matches  with  time- 
and-station  data,  a  line  drawing  of  the  an- 
nouncer and  his  air  slogan.  Tucker  Talk- 
ing. ^ 

Rich  Loaf,  Inc.,  came  up  ^vith  placards 
and  streamers  in  the  carnival  style,  com- 
plete with  program,  station  and  sponsor 
data,  for  use  on  the  trucks  of  both  firms. 

Newspaper  space  of  both  sponsors  car- 
ried mention  of  the  show. 

For  on-the-air  promotion  valtie.  Rich 
Loaf  makes  available  a  rack  and  attend- 
ant for  each  broadcast,  and  persons  in- 
terviewed on  the  series  receive  generous 
samples  of  the  sponsor's  products. 

Gimmicks  of  equal  retail  ^•aluc  are  of- 
fered b)'  both  sponsors  for  correct  an- 
swers to  questions  asked  on  the  program. 
Rich  Loaf  offers  three  certificates  week- 
ly, each  good  for  $1.50  worth  of  merchan- 
dise, and  Edwards  also  awards  three 
$1.50  merchandise  certificates  redeemable 
in  dry  cleaning  services.  Questions  asked 
on  the  program  are  confined  entirely  to 
the  local  scene. 

Each  broadcast  plugs  both  sponsors, 
i.e.,  on  Monday,  sponsored  by  Edwards, 
the  closing  commercial  is  for  Rich  Loaf. 
Tuesday  broadcast,  sponsored  by  Rich 
Loaf,  gives  Edwards  the  closing  commer- 
cial, etc. 

Both  sponsors  report  excellent  results 
with  the  campaign,  with  new  sales  out- 
lets opened  iq)  for  both  achertisers  as  a 
direct  result. 

AIRFAX:   Announcer  Bob  Tucker  uses  a  personality  an- 
nouncing  style. 

Spotisi'r:   Rich  Loaf,  Inc.;  Edwards  Dry  Cleaners. 
Station:   WPAY,  Portsmouth,  O. 
Power:   250  watts. 
Population:   5  3.304. 

COMMENT:  If  it's  worth  l)u\  lug,  it's  worth 
promoting.  A  coordinated  promotion 
canq^aign  is  well  worth  the  time  and  ef- 
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fort  involved,  since  activity  of  this  kind 
builds  listeners.  And  listeners,  in  tinn, 
build  sales. 


Participating 

TIMEKEEPER  Frank  Hennessy  singled  out 
the  one  thing  that  early  risers  most  hate 
.  .  .  the  ring  of  an  alarm  clock  .  ,  .  and 
made  a  game  of  it.  Every  morning  the 
alarm  rings  long  and  loud  on  the  WSYR, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  show,  sometime  between 
6:45  and  9:30  a.m.  Listeners  vie  with  each 
other  to  gtiess  what  time  the  alarm  will 
go  off,  and  receive  merchandise  prizes  for 
their  efforts.  Just  how  successftil  a  game 
he  has  made  of  it  is  indicated  by  the  mail 
cotmt  from  August  1946  to 
March  1947.  W^hat  the  post- 
man had  delivered  to  Time- 
keeper Hennessy  was  47,281 
pieces  of  mail,  or  an  average 
of  over  5000  pieces  a  month. 

Birthday  greetings,  a  prayer 
written   by  one   of  the   local 
clergy,  a  hymn,  music,  a  con- 
tagious  laugh   and  plenty  of  gimmicks 
sustains  day-to-day  interest. 

Typical  of  the  gimmicks  was  a  Favor- 
ite Smell  campaign  which  was  introdticed 
on  the  program  shortly  after  Durr's  Meat 
Prodticts  came  on  the  air.  His  campaign 
to  find  out  each  listener's  favorite  smell 
was  made  just  prior  to  the  Durr  commer- 
cial, with  this  transition:  "Speaking  of 
favorite  smells,  wJien  you  are  in  your 
grocery  store,  just  get  a  ivJiifJ  of  that  de- 
licious odor  coming  from  Durr's  Meat 
Products." 

In  a  St.  Valentine's  contest  which  of- 
fered costume  jewelry  designed  by  Spei- 
del,  567  letters  in  a  17-coimty  area  were 
received  in  a  four-day  period. 

To  stimulate  listener  interest  in  the 
program,  posters  are  distributed  to  all 
local  sponsors,  with  the  name  of  the 
firm  lettered  on  the  display.  Theme  be- 
hind promotional  effort:  "Start  your  day 
the  lucky  way  .  .  .  play  the  Alarm  Clock 
Game  every  day."  Four  leaf  clovers  ac- 
centuate the  luck  motif. 

AIRFAX:  Frequent  public  appearances  keep  Timekeeper 
Hennessy,  a  veteran  mikeman,  very  much  in  the  pub- 
lic eye. 

Broadcast  Schedule:  Monday  through  Saturday,  6:45- 
9:30  a.m. 
Preceded  By:  Hillbilly  Music. 


Followed  By:  WSYR  Goes  Calling. 
Station:  WSYR,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Power:   5000  watts. 
Population:   217,312. 

COMMENT:  It's  not  easy  to  determine  just 
what  makes  the  difference  between  one 
program  of  this  type  and  another,  but  the 
personality  of  the  featured  announcer  is 
probably  the  most  important  single  fac- 
tor. Without  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of 
the  voice  behind  the  microphone,  all  the 
gimmicks  in  tlic  world  wouldn't  chalk  up 
mail  ptill  records  of  this  kind. 


Participating 


WERE  YOU  LISTENING  What  puts  the  SRO 
sign  up  in  the  WOAI  studios 
Saturday  morning  is  an  adver- 
tiser's showcase  in  the  mer- 
chandising field  and  promo- 
tion for  the  station. 

Built  on  a  studio  audience 
participation  basis,  the  show  is 
a  half-hour  of  rapid  questions 
about  local  and  network  pro- 
grams, spot  announcements,  etc.,  heard 
during  the  week  on  WOAI,  with  prizes 
donated  by  local,  regional  and  national 
station  accounts  for  the  right  answers. 
One  grand  prize  weekly  is  also  given  to  a 
radio  listener  who  writes  in  the  correct 
answer  to  a  special  question.  Prizes  range 
all  the  way  from  water  heaters,  leather 
goods  and  jew^elry  to  a  week's  supply  of 
household  articles  and  groceries.  Approx- 
imately 40  advertisers  are  actively  partici- 
pating. 

AIRFAX:    Emcees    Dick    Perry   and    Jerry    Lee   fire    the 
questions,  with  musical  demonstration  of  theme  songs 
and  tunes  by  Mel  Winters  at  the  piano.  Show  is  pro- 
duced   by    WOAI    program    and    production   manager, 
Monte    Kleban.    All    questions    pertain    to    actual    pro- 
grams and  announcements  heard  over  the  station. 
First  Broadcast:  May,  1947. 
Broadcast  Schedule:  Saturday  morning. 
Station:  WOAI,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Power:  50,000  watts. 
Population:   350,000. 

COMMENT:  Here's  a  new  merchandising 
twist  which  builds  general  listening  inter- 
est with  advantage  to  all  station  adver- 
tisers in  general  and  to  participating  firms 
in  particular. 

Certainly,  merchandising  support  of  a 
broadcast  campaign  is  well  worth  the 
time,  effort  and  money  involved. 
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Photographic  Supplies 

SNAPSHOTS  OF  GEORGIA  Listeners  to 
W'GST,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  take  imaginary 
motor  trips  to  historical  and  industrial 
sites  in  the  state.  Not  imaginary,  how- 
ever, is  the  incentive  for  listener  partici- 
pation offered  by  Gaston's  Snapshot  Serv- 
ice, sponsor  of  the  five  times  a  week  quar- 
ter-hour series. 

Listener  who  submits  the  best  picture 
each  day  receives  a  free  8x10  enlarge- 
ment of  the  print,  and  each  month  there's 
an  award  of  a  whole  year's  supply  of  film 
to  the  snapshot  enthusiast  whose  picture 
is  the  best  submitted  dining  that  30-day 
interval. 

Programs  are  in  the  nature  of  light 
tra\elogues,  featuring  Dorothy  Kirby, 
Southern  golfer,  and  WGST  announcer, 
Ken  \\'ilson.  Don  Nay- 
lor  writes  and  produces 
the  show.  Each  broadcast 
is  devoted  to  some  one 
community,  and  each 
city  saluted  on  the  show 
is  given  advance  notice. 
One  musical  selection 
which  ties-in  with  the 
subject  of  the  day  is  in- 
cluded on  each  broad- 
cast. 

Promotion  indudes  WGST  spot  an- 
noimcements,  billboards  and  a  special 
booklet  on  the  show  which  was  mailed  to 
hundreds  of  drug  stores  and  snaj)shot 
jiick-uji  stations  ser\  iced  in  the  statewide 
(overage  of  Gaston's  Snapshot  Service. 

AIRFAX:    First  Broadcast:   June  9,    1947. 

Broadcast    Schedule:    Monday    through    Friday,    9:45- 
10:00  a.m. 

Preceded   By:    Evelyn   Winters. 
Followed  By:  Arthur  Godfrey. 
Sponsor:  Gaston's  Snapshot  Service. 
Station:  WGST,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Power:   5000  watts. 
Population:    1,3  3  3,200. 

COMMENT:  Giimnick  value  here  in  pro- 
gram loiinai,  liilc  and  give-away  with- 
oiii  (|uisii()ii  iiH  leases  the  adxertising 
\ahic  and  ciicc  i i\c'ness  of  the  series  for  its 
sponsor,  since  ea( h  is  related  to  the  ad- 
vcrlised  service  and  each  in  itself  to  sonu.' 
degree  (onslitules  a  (  onmui  (  iai. 

C»imnii(ks  (onsliuuc  an  e\(elienl  way 
lo  iiK  lease  I  lie  cllcf  1  ivencss  of  a  hroadc  asl 
(  a  111  pa  ig  11. 


Restaurants 

TABLE  TALK  A  quarter-hour  show  Avhich 
combines  the  man-on-the-street  format 
w^ith  a  musical  request  program  is  what 
the  Sepeter's  Hunt  Room  offers  AVILS 
listeners  in  the  environs  of  Lansing, 
Mich.  Broadcasts  originate  from  the 
Hunt  Room,  with  an  emcee  to  conduct 
cjuestion-and-answer  inter\iews  with  res- 
taurant patrons. 

At  the  end  of  each  interview,  the  inter- 
viewee is  asked  to  express  a  musical  pref- 
ence  which  is  played  from  the  WILS 
studio  by  recording,  transcription  or  live 
talent,  and  picked  up  in  the  steak  house 
by  a  portable  radio  for  the  benefit  of 
patrons. 

Each  person  interviewed  recei\es  a 
print  of  a  flash  photo  taken  at  the  time 
of  the  interview.  From  time  to  time  addi- 
tional awards  are  made,  such  as  airplane 
rides,  complimentary  steak  dinners,  the- 
atre tickets,  flowers  on  Mother's  Day, 
orchids  for  brides,  etc. 

A  single  commercial,  strictly  institu- 
tional, is  timed  at  30  seconds.  On  occa- 
sion, the  commercial  time  is  donated  to 
ci\  ic  enterprises. 

Evidence  of  the  program's  popularity 
and  its  sponsor  eftecti\eness:  program  in- 
creased its  schedide  from  three  to  six 
times  weekly. 

AIRFAX:  WILS  program  director.  Bob  Clayton,  author- 
ed the  script. 

First  Broadcast:  February  20,   1947. 

Broadcast  Schedule:  Monday  through  Saturday,  11:45- 
12:00    (noon). 
Preceded  By:  Music. 
Followed  By:  Western  Music. 
Sponsor:   Sepeter's  Hunt  Room. 
Station:  WILS,  Lansing.   Mich. 
Power:  500  watts. 
Population:   101,282. 

COMMENT:  1  lere's  an  easy-to-})roduce  for- 
mal that  entertains  listeners  and  at  the 
same  time  builds  traffic  from  the  entire 
listening  area  loi  the  advertiser. 
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Storage 


YOUR  MOVE  Based  on  response  to  two 
different  radio  campaigns,  an  eflecti\e 
program  format  for  tlie  Quaker  Storage 
Company,  Philadelpliia,  Pa.,  is  one  with 
gimmick  value. 

llie  basis  of  its  most  recent  broadcast 
series,  Your  Mot'C,  is  simple.  In  addition 
to  recorded  music,  listeners  are  given  a 
series  of  biographical  chics  about  a  fa- 
motis  Philadelphian,  and  the  first  per- 
son to  telephone  the  radio  station  with 
the  correct  identification  receives  a  cash 
prize.  The  cash  award  of  $5.00  for  correct 
identification  is  cumulative,  so  that  the 
prize  money  can  build  up  to  a  sizeable 
amount. 

A  different  Philadelphian  is  featured 
on  each  broadcast,  but  if  the  celebrity  is 
not  guessed  on  any  one  show%  his  identity 
is  withheld  until  the  next  program  as  an 
audience-holding  device.  In  such  in- 
stances, the  name  is  given  before  the  new 
set  of  celebrity  clues  are  presented. 

The  quarter-hour  program  averages 
20  calls  per  night,  with  the  number  reach- 
ing 40  on  occasion.  Listener-participants 
have  until  three  minutes  after  the  last 
clue  to  telephone  their  gtiess.  Two  studio 
telephones  are  plugged  in  the  moment 
the  clues  are  given,  and  the  descriptive 
clues  are  interrupted  at  any  time  to  an- 
swer incoming  telephone  calls.  Two  musi- 
cal selections  precede  the  celebrity  clue 
hunt,  with  one  selection  following  the 
listener-participation  game. 

In  addition  to  the  gimmick  vahie  of  the 
title,  other  angles  with  both  program  and 
sponsor  identification  have  been  de\el- 
oped.  The  title  provides  an  effective  peg 
for  the  commercial  copy,  and  the  phrase 
can  be  incorporated  into  the  editorial 
material  to  constitute  additional  sponsor 
identification  value.  As  an  additional  tie- 
in  w'ith  program  and  sponsor,  announcer 
Frank  Kent  answers  all  incoming  tele- 
phone calls  with  "Good  Evening,  Your 
Move!" 

Moving  and  storage  are  featured  in  one 
150-word  commercial  at  the  opening  of 
the  program  and  a  50-w^ord  commercial 
at  the  close.  In  the  development  of  the 
commercial  copy,  definite  selling  points 
were  worked  oiu  by  the  Julian  T.  Pol- 
lock Company,  Philadelphia  advertising 


agency.  Actual  wording  of  the  commer- 
cials vary  from  broadcast  to  broadcast, 
but  the  same  selling  points  are  empha- 
sized in  all  copy.  The  following  is  typi- 
cal of  the  one  long  commercial  used  on 
each  broadcast: 

Yes  sir.  it's  a  move  in  the  right  direction  when 
you  call  QUAKER  STORAGE  to  handle  your  mov- 
ing problem.  .  .  .  Just  call  BAldwin  9-0400  .  .  . 
ask  for  Mr.  Lee  .  .  .  and  your  moving  worries  are 
over.  QUAKER  STORAGE  COMPANY  gives  such 
outstanding  service  .  .  .  you  can  rest  at  ease.  When 
QUAKER'S  capable,  reliable  employees  come  into 
your  home,  you  can  be  sure  your  furniture  will  be 
protected  in  every  way.  .  .  .  Your  things  can  be  ship- 
ped by  train,  plane,  boat  or  van,  and  QUAKER'S 
trained  employees  will  use  special  care  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  each  type  of  carrier.  Remember, 
QUAKER  STORAGE  takes  care  of  your  moving 
"to  and  from  everywhere."  And  listen  to  this:  if  you 
are  moving  far  away  .  .  .  even  to  the  West  Coast  .  .  . 
QUAKER  STORAGE  will  ship  all  your  household 
goods  in  special  containers,  at  amazingly  low  rates. 
Call  Mr.  Lee  .  .  .  BAldwin  9-0400  .  .  .  QUAKER 
STORAGE  COMPANY. 

The  closing  50-word  commercial  siun- 
marizes  the  main  selling  points. 

Your  Move  replaces  another  gimmick 
show,  W/wre  Can  I  Live,  a  program  dedi- 
cated to  the  solving  of  the  hotising  short- 
age, which  Quaker  Storage  successfully 
sponsored  for  two  years. 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:  July.   1947. 

Broadcast    Schedule:    Monday    through    Friday,    7:15- 

7:30  p.m. 

Sponsor:  Quaker  Storage  Company. 

Station:  WPEN,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Power:  5000  watts. 

Population:  2,081,602. 

Agency:  Julian  T.  Pollock  Co. 

COMMENT:  Here's  a  program  format 
that's  certain  to  stimulate  local  interest. 
I  he  gir?imicks  de\  eloped  in  support  of 
the  program  most  certainly  contribute  to 
its  commercial  effectiveness. 
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PUDDING 


Results  based  on  sales,  mails, 
surveys,  long  runs  and  the 
growth  of  the  business  itself. 


Dairies 

YOUNG  AMERICAN'S  CLUB  Audience  and 
listener  participation  as  a  part  of  a  pro- 
gram format  have  much  to  recommend 
them  to  many  advertisers,  and  when  it  ap- 
plies to  a  sponsor  whose  appeal  to  the 
home  is  through  the  child,  it  seems  to  be 
an  almost  sure-fire  format.  It's  just  that 
for  Foremost  Dairies,  Charlotte,  N.C., 
who  has  sponsored  WAV's  Young  Ameri- 
can's CI  lib  for  five  years,  ever  since  the 
program  first  went  on  the  air.  Says  Fore- 
most Dairies:  "It's  the  best  advertising 
we  do."  Foremost  sponsors  the  first  30 
minutes  of  the  Saturday  one-hour  show. 

Mail-pull  is  one  very  concrete  evidence 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  series.  It  has  a 
club  membership  of  over  5000  and  since 
its  inauguration  it  has  drawn  25,000 
pieces  of  mail.  In  addition,  the  Young 
American's  Club  receives  frequent  invi- 
tations from  school  organizations  for  per- 
sonal appearances  in  North  and  South 
Carolina. 

Mail-pull  features  are  designed  as  lis- 
tener stimulants.  Example:  Our  Mother 
of  the  Week.  An  orchid  is  awarded  to 
some  club  member's  mother  each  Satin- 
day,  with  the  awards  made  on  the  basis 
of  letters  written  by  club  members  telling 
why  a  particular  mother  should  receive 
an  orchid.  More  than  4000  nominations 
have  been  made  by  letter  for  this  award. 

(Production  on  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gram is  important.  First,  a  poem  ai)out 
mother  is  read  over  a  nuisi(  al  background 
of  That  Wonderful  Mother  of  Mine.  The 
reading  of  the  letter  follows.  y\fter  a  solo 
of  the  chorus  ol  the  backgroinid  song, 
the  award  is  made.) 


A  quiz  section  stimulates  audience  and 
listener  participation.  Members  of  the 
studio  audience  answer  questions,  with 
sa\  ings  stamps  for  correct  answers.  Ques- 
tions are  contributed  by  club  members 
who  receive  savings  stamps  for  all  ques- 
tions used  on  the  program. 

For  additional  audience  participation, 
several  songs  are  used  on  each  program 
for  group  or  audience  participation.  The 
club  has  its  own  theme  song  which  opens 
and  closes  each  broadcast. 

AIRFAX:    Colonel    Walt    is    Walter    H.    Goan,    WAYS 
station    manager,     who    received     tlie    alias     from    the 
children    shortly    after    the   program    went   on    the    air. 
His  wife,  Margaret,  works  with  him  at  the  piano.  Mil- 
dred Byrd  is  the  Colonel's  assistant. 
First  Broadcast:   December,   1942. 
Broadcast  Schedule:   Saturday,    10:30-11:30  a.m. 
Sponsor:  Foremost  Dairies. 
Station:  WAYS,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Power:  5000  watts   (D). 
Population:   100,899. 

COMMENT:  In  evaluating  the  success  of  a 
radio  campaign,  one  important  factor  is 
evidence  of  listener  interest,  and  in  many 
cases  mail-pull  is  of  even  greater  signifi- 
cance to  the  sponsor  or  prospective  spon- 
sor than  ratings  in  listener  surveys.  Often, 
what's  more  important  than  the  ntmiber 
of  people  who  listen  is  the  responsive- 
ness of  those  who  do  tune-in. 


Dentistry 

UNSEEN  ADVISOR  Is  it  possible  to  reach  a 
saturation  point  in  commercial  return  in 
connection  with  sponsorship  of  any  one 
broadcast  series?  Advertisers  sometimes 
raise  this  question  in  relation  to  a  long 
term  promotion,  but  actual  fact  may  be 
quite  at  variance  with  what  the  sponsor 
considers  the  saturation  point. 

Consider,  for  example,  TJie  Unseen 
Advisor.  Since  February  1941  it  had  been 
broadcast  each  night  inider  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Dr.  Shor,  Dentist.  I'housands  of 
people  had  been  cotinselled  in  the  com- 
plexities of  living.  The  program  drew  a 
weekly  average  of  150  letters  from  listen- 
ers—a grand  total  of  more  than  15,000 
letters.  Fach  letter  had  been  personally 
answered  by  The  Unseen  Advisor,  Dr.  J. 
Arthur  Myers. 

But  the  sponsor  felt  that  he  had  reach- 
vd  the  saturation  point  in  commercial  re- 
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turn.  Sponsorship  was  discontinued,  and 
after  a  month  on  a  sustaining  basis,  the 
Unseen  Adxnsor  told  his  audience  in  one 
short  announcement  that  there  was  a  pos- 
sibihty  the  station  would  discontinue  the 
program.  Listeners  were  asked  to  write 
to  the  station  if  they  wanted  the  program 
to  remain  on  the  air. 

There  was  no  give-away  offer,  no  prize, 
no  inducement  for  writing,  but  within 
the  week,  7382  people  wrote  or  wired. 
When  the  former  sponsor  saw  this  re- 
sponse to  the  supposedly  "saturated"  pro- 
gram, he  resigned  the  program  in  jig- 
time. 

Two  one-minute  commercials  handled 
by  a  staff  announcer  are  used  on  each 
broadcast. 

AIRFAX:   First  Broadcast:  February,   1941. 

Broadcast    Schedule:    Monday    through    Friday,    7:00- 

7:15  p.m. 

Preceded  By:  Uncle  WIP. 

Followed  By:  Bulldog  Edition. 

Sponsor:  Dr.  Shor,  Dentist. 

Station:  WIP,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Power:  5000  watts. 

Population:  2,081,602. 

COMMENT:  While  business  increase  at- 
tributed to  a  long-term  broadcast  cam- 
paign may  level  off,  as  long  as  a  program 
continues  a  satisfactory  listener  rating, 
maintains  or  exceeds  previous  mail-pull 
records,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  any 
saturation  point  in  terms  of  results  can 
be  reached.  What  the  advertiser  forgets 
is  that  it  requires  a  consistent,  planned 
advertising  schedule  to  maintain  the  busi- 
ness volume  built  up  by  advertising. 

Here  is  strong  evidence  indeed  that  in 
the  last  analysis  it's  the  listening  audience 
itself  that  determines  the  type  of  program 
that  goes  on  the  air. 


Jewelers 

ED  WILSON  SHOW  Mornings  at  8:00  and 
afternoons  at  2:30,  six  days  per  week,  you 
can  hear  the  Ed  Wilson  Show  over  KWK, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Ed's  a  big  boy  who  tips  the 
scales  at  close  to  300  pounds  and,  among 
other  things,  is  noted  for  his  ad  libbing 
and  the  terrific  job  he  does  for  his  spon- 
sors. One  of  his  oldest  clients  is  Schnei- 
der's Credit  Jewelers  and  Opticians— on 
the  Ed  Wilso72  Show  since  its  beginning 
in  1942.  Prior  to  that  time,  for  several 
years  Schneider  used  the  Myron  J.  Ben- 
nett show  which  was  the  predecessor  to 
Ed  Wilson's  show. 

In  the  early  '30s  Schneider  started  in 
radio  by  buying  time  on  a  250-watt  sta- 
tion with  no  network  affiliation.  With  the 
need  for  wider  coverage  it  switched  to 
KWK,  a  5000  watt  basic  Mutual  network 
station. 

Schneider's  small  beginning  in  radio 
has  grown  tremendously  and  it  continues 
to  grow.  More  radio  time  has  meant  more 
sales,  even  to  the  point  of  adding  another 
store,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
Schneider's  stores  to  four. 

Now  Schneider  buys  for  his  four  stores 
5  minutes  in  the  morning  and  afternoon 
on  the  Ed  Wilson  Show  six  days  per  week, 
and  a  15-minute  live  show  five  days  per 
week;  all  backed  up  by  seasonable  chain 
breaks,  car  cards  and  newspaper  adver- 
tising. 

AIRFAX:  First  Broadcast:  Early  in  1930. 

Broadcast  Schedule:  5  minutes  morning  and  afternoon, 
Monday    through    Saturday,    Ed    Wilson   Show,    8:40- 
8:45    a.m. — 3:30-3:35    p.m.;    15-minute    musical    live 
show,  Monday  through  Friday,  7:00  to  7:15  a.m. 
Sponsor:  Schneider's  Credit  Jewelers  and  Opticians. 
Station:  KWK,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Power:  5000  watts  daytime,   1000  watts  night. 
Agency:  Westheimer  and  Company. 

COMMENT:  Much  of  the  success  of  today's 
local  and  regional  radio  advertisers  is 
directly  due  to  the  pioneer  efforts  of  those 
who  early  in  the  game  were,  willing  to 
experiment  with  what  was  then  a  new 
medium  in  an  effort  to  work  out  success- 
ful broadcast  advertising  techniques. 

Wisely,  the  sponsor  here  has  stuck  with 
a  program  format  that  proved  to  be  pro- 
ductive for  him.  His  success  illustrates 
the  fact  that  a  basic  format  can  be  effec- 
tively adopted  to  changing  needs  and  con- 
ditions. 
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Drug  Stores 

RAMBLING  IN  RYHTHM  Back  in  January 
12,  1943,  the  Roecher  Drug  Company, 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  was  a  new-to-radio  ac- 
count, with  three  spot  announcements 
weekly  over  KXLQ.  It  maintained  that 
schedule  until  March  1,  1946  when  it 
switched  from  spot  announcements  to 
programs  with  three  quarter-hour  pro- 
grams weekly.  A  business  increase  of  35% 
since  January  1943  is  what  put  Roecher's 
on  the  air  with  an  expanded  schedule. 

Opening  and  closing  credit  lines  and 
a  long  middle  commercial  carry  the  sales 
story  for  the  drug  store.  In  most  cases, 
one  article  or  one  department  is  featured, 
^vith  an  occasional  tag-line  for  prescrip- 
tions. A\4ien  prescriptions  get  the  middle 
(ommercial  spot,  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  number  of  prescriptions  that  have 
been  filled  by  the  drug  store.  (As  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  150,000  had  been  fdled.) 

AIRFAX:    Popular   music   of   the    light   instrumental    va- 
riet>   is  featured. 

Broadcast  Schedule:  Tuesday,  6:00-6:15  p.m.;  Thurs- 
day,  11:30-11:45  a.m.;  Saturday,  6:15-6:30  p.m. 
Preceded  By:  Varied. 
Followed  By:  Varied. 
Sponsor:   Roecher  Drug  Co. 
Station:  KXLQ,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Power:  250  watts. 
Population:    12,000. 

COMMENT:  Locally  produced,  low-budg- 
et shows  can  and  do  produce  excellent 
returns,  with  consistency  of  effort  one  of 
the  most  important  single  factors  for  siic- 
(css  with  the  broadcast  medium. 

"Chimmif.  Q^^"^  ^^ 
TWuL.  SanicL  C^aiUL" 

A  Tested  2 5 -day  Promotion 

25  COMPLETE  SCRIPTS 

f 50.00  for  Series 

Costs  nothing  to  produce,  takes  only 
one  announcer  and  a  woman's  voice.  Three 
excellent  merchandising  hooks.  Brings  out- 
standing results. 

Write 
SCRIPT  SALES  ATTN:  Marie  Ford 

Minneapolis    14,   Minn. 


107  S.K.  Orlin 


Manufacturers 

LE  ROY  MILLER  CLUB  A  yardstick  would 
not  be  considered  a  very  reliable  instru- 
ment with  which  to  measure  a  radio  audi- 
ence by  Messrs.  Hooper,  Roslow,  Conlan, 
but   Reinhart,   Inc.,   sponsors   of  a   five- 
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minute  strip  of  WFIL's  Monday  through 
Saturday  LeRoy  Miller  Club  discovered 
that  it  will  do  the  job  neatly. 

Reinhart  sponsored  the  7:25-7:30  a.m. 
portion  of  the  weekday  morning  show  to 
plug  its  Venetian  blinds.  ^\  File's  early 
morning  emcee  was  asked  to  plug  the 
firm's  free  yardstick  offer  for  six  succes- 
sive days.  The  announcements  were  less 
than  a  half-minute  in  length,  and  the  six 
brought  3208  mail  recjuests.  Reinhart's 
decided  it  was  high  time  to  call  off  the 
offer,  start  mailing  yardsticks. 

Commented  Ted  Reinhart:  "Make 
sure  that  you  have  Le  Roy  Miller  stop 
gi\  ing  away  our  yardstick.  Since  we  did 
not  expect  such  a  hea\  y  response,  you  will 
have  to  kee})  him  quiet  for  awhile  so  that 
we  can  catch  up  on  getting  out  this  first 
batch."  WFIL  account  execiuive,  Max 
Solomon,  comph'ed. 

AIRFAX:  Miller,  on  the  air  with  records,  time  signals 
and  banter,  has  been  the  Quaker  City's  highest  rank- 
ing disc  jockey  for  more  than  a  decade.  His  WFIL 
show  is  aired  from  7:00  to  8:45  a.m.,  with  time  sold 
in  strips  of  five,  ten  and  fifteen  minutes. 
First  Broadcast:  August,   1945. 

Broadcast  Schedule:    Monday   through  Saturday,   7:00- 
8:45  a.m. 

Preceded  By:  News. 
Followed  By:  News. 
Sponsor:   Reinhart,  Inc.,  others. 
Power:    1000  watts. 
Station:   WFIL,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Population:   2,081,602. 

COMMENT:  Here's  proof  indeed  of  the 
power  of  the  early  morning  record  show 
in  uiins  of  audieiue  response  to  an  es- 
lablislu'd,  p()})ular  ainioiincer. 
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SHOWMANTIPS 


New  program  ideas 
briefly  noted. 


lor  beiier  fanning  and  bciicr  living.  The 
Washington  Kureau  ol  W'LW^  cuts  into 
the  program  each  Satmclay  with  news 
and  concise  reports  ot  larnn'ng  legisla- 
tion. Live  stock  and  weather  reports  and 
live  music  are  also  a  part  ot  the  format. 


Farm  Supplies 

CROWLEY  CORRAL  AVhen  the  Crowley 
Feed  Company  of  San  Antonio  took  on 
sponsorship  of  the  Texas  Tophands  over 
KABC,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  it  had  one  eye 
on  its  dealers.  On  each  broadcast,  a  salute 
to  a  Crowley  feed  dealer  within  the  terri- 
tory is  a  highlight  of  the  quarter-hour. 
Direct  mail  letters  to  dealers  informed 
them  of  the  Monday  through  Friday 
broadcasts  in  their  behalf,  also  gave  them 
complete  details  about  the  special  dedi- 
cations. Follow-up  letters  are  planned  to 
maintain  interest  in  the  1:15  p.m.  pro- 
grams of  Western  music. 


Farm  Supplies 

EVERYBODY'S  FARM  Farming  is  serious 
business  with  \\X\V^  Cincinnati,  O.,  so 
serious  that  it  claims  to  be  the  first  sta- 
tion in  the  nation  to  originate  rural  pro- 
grams from  an  honest-to-goodness  farm. 
Since  April  1941  Everybody's  Farm  has 
been  the  scene  of  most  of  AVTW's  farm 
programs.  AVith  21  programs  originated 
each  week  from  \VLW  for  rural  listeners. 
Everybody's  Farm  Hour,  heard  12:30- 
1:00  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday,  with 
an  additional  Saturday  half-hour,  is  the 
core  of  WLW's  farm  programming. 

All  products  advertised  on  the  pro- 
gram are  used  on  Everybody's  Farm  by 
farmer  Earl  Neal,  who  operates  the  137- 
acre  farm  on  a  50-50  landlord-tenant 
basis.  During  the  broadcasts,  farmer  Neal 
and  Roy  Battles,  director  of  AVLW 's  farm 
department,  discuss  the  merits  of  such 
products  as  Wayne  Feeds,  Keystone 
Fence,  Agrico  Fertilizer,  Morton  Salt, 
DeKalb  Hybrid  Seed  Corn  and  Miami 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Programs  are  mostly 
chatty  sessions  designed  to  put  the  farm- 
er and  his  wife  next  to  things  that  make 


Merchants'  Associatiuns 

GIRL  THAT  I  MARRY  As  a  special  promo- 
tion. Great  Falls,  Mont,  merchants  staged 
a  six-week  contest  over  KXLK  based  on 
letters  telling  the  qualifications  of  the 
ideal  man  or  woman  the  listener  thought 
of  as  the  one  he  or  she  would  marry,  or 
had  married.  Prizes  included  a  diamond 
ring,  a  fur  neckpiece,  other  items  of  like 
^  alue,  with  all  the  prizes  to  one  winner. 
^Ierchants  contributing  the  prizes  had 
them  on  display  in  store  window^s. 

Program  vehicle  for  the  series  was  a 
combination  of  romantic  music,  love 
stories  and  poetry.  Series  was  produced 
bv  KXLK  announcer,  Pat  Larkin. 


Public  Utilities 

AFTERNOON  CONCERT  Can  a  program  of 
serious  music  make  a  showing,  listener- 
wise,  against  shows  featuring  strictly 
popular  music?  The  East  Ohio  Gas  Com- 
pany can  make  an  affirmati\e  answer  in 
connection  with  its  sponsorship  of  After- 
noon Concert  five  times  weekly,  4:30-5:00 
p.m.,  over  AVGAR,  Cleveland!  O.  \Vhile 
the  show  had  onh  been  on  the  air  a  few 
weeks,  it  was  voted  among  the  five  most 
popular  record  programs  in  the  Cleve- 
land Press  Radio  Poll.  The  other  four 
were  programs  of  popular  music.  Com- 
mentator is  AVayne  Mack,  recently  voted 
Cleveland's  most  popular  all-aroinid  an- 
nouncer. 

One  commercial,  given  during  the  last 
half  of  the  program,  stresses  the  conven- 
ience of  gas  in  the  home,  is  entirely  in- 
stitutional in  intent  and  purpose. 
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Sustaining 

STATE  PROBLEMS  To  bring  to  the  people 
of  the  State  the  problems  of  their  legis- 
lature and  to  give  legislators  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  views  before  the 
constituents,  the  radio  production  de- 
partment at  the  University  of  Colorado, 
under  the  direction  of  Ellsworth  Stepp, 
de\  eloped  a  series  of  non-partisan  broad- 
casts on  State  Problems.  What  gave  the 
series  effective  state  coverage  was  the  fact 
that  the  programs  were  transcribed,  re- 
broadcast  over  1 1  Colorado  radio  sta- 
tions. Series  continued  through  the  end 
of  the  regular  session  of  the  legislature. 

Members  of  the  legislature  passed  a 
House  Joint  Resolution  giving  specific 
commendation  to  the  university,  to  Ells- 
worth Stepp  and  D.  Mack  Easton,  and  to 
the  1 1  radio  stations  that  carried  the  pro- 
gram. 


STARGAZERS  To  promote  talent  that  has 
gone  beyond  the  amateur  level  and  to 
give  such  persons  a  helping  hand  toward 
stardom,  WLAW,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  pre- 
sents a  weekly  Stargazers  package.  While 
new  guest  performers  are  featured  every 
week,  the  main  plan  calls  for  keeping  the 
cast  more  or  less  intact  until  the  various 
members  in  the  group  get  an  opportunity 
to  take  the  next  step  up  the  ladder.  Ap- 
proximate number  of  performers  on  each 
broadcast  is  50.  AV^ith  James  T.  Mahoney 
as  producer,  the  show  goes  on  the  air 
Thursday,  9:30-10:00  p.m. 


KFBK  GOES  TO  SCHOOL  is  the  title  of  a  pro- 
gram aired  over  KFBK,  Sacramento, 
C^alif.,  in  cooperation  with  the  city  school 
department.  Broadcast  Tuesday  through 
Friday,  1:45-2:00  p.m.,  the  program  is 
available  for  classroom  use. 

Books  BriniT  Adventure  is  the  Tuesday 
show.  Land  Away,  stories  about  children 
in  foreign  countries,  is  the  AX'ednesday 
iealure.  Lije  for  Wild  Life  is  aired  I'hurs- 
day. 

On  Friday  KFBK  presents  an  actual 
demonstration  of  a  (lass  in  session. 
Schools  and  classes  are  selected  by  the 
board  of  education. 


GOOD  HADID 

(Continued  from  page  371) 

months  of  the  program.  Statement  stuff- 
ers,  store  cards,  tie-ins  with  other  adver- 
tising, and  newspaper  ads  carrying  Hour 
of  Melody  schedules  were  used.  Now  the 
program  is  such  a  well  known  institution 
in  Northern  California  that  heavy  pro- 
motion is  not  needed.  At  present,  promo- 
tion consists  of  occasional  newspaper 
liners  in  store  merchandise  advertising 
and  a  postage  meter  carrying  a  brief  plug. 
KSFO  TpuhViciz^^Hour  of  Melody  through 
paid  space  in  California  magazines  and 
newspapers,  trade  ads,  releases  to  radio 
columns,  covers  of  program  schedules, 
and  air  salutes  on  special  occasions. 

To  date.  Hale  Brothers  has  not  at- 
tempted any  direct  check  on  sales  results. 
However,  the  terrific  mail  response,  ob- 
tained without  solicitation  of  any  sort,  is 
in  itself  strong  evidence  of  active  listener 
support.  The  one  time  that  Hale  Brothers 
did  ask  for  expressions  of  opinion  con- 
cerning Hour  of  Melody,  over  3500  let- 
ters of  appreciation  were  received  in  a 
few  days.  On  the  basis  of  this  evidence, 
Hale  Brothers  is  satisfied  that  Hour  of 
Melody  sectnes  results  not  only  in  the 
intangibles  which  make  for  connniuiity 
leadership,  but  at  the  counter  and  cash 
register  as  well. 
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COMING  SOON 


You'll  read  complete  re  ports  on  broadcast  advertising 

techniques  successfully  developed  by  advertisers  and 

radio  stations  throughout  the  couritry  in 
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It's  the  businessman's  independenl  source  ot  radio  information  .  .  .  and 
radio's  established  publication  devoted  solely  to  the  much  neglected 
business  side  of  radio  programming.  Advertising  specialists,  business 
authorities  and  leaders  in  the  field  of  radio  present  their  experiences 
each  month  in  this  handy,  pocket-size  monthly  publication. 

bliB-DLB  SALES  UP  IjD  yo — Teen-age  show  sets  a  five-iiioiith  record  for 
The  Fair.  Fori  Worth,  Texas  department  store,  says  Louis  R.  Sarazan,  controller. 

HARDWARE  DEALERS  DIV  THE  AIH-DepannKmal  approach  sue 
cessful  formal,  with  direct  benefits  to  entire  store,  according  lo  an  analysis  of  a 
variety  of  successful  campaigns  made  lor  Radio  Showmanship  bv  Marie  Ford. 

SPOTS  FDR  MDRTICIAN— Radio  schedule  for  Uttei-McKinley  Mortu- 
aries, Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  follows  the  service  patiern,  slates  P.  ().  Xarveson  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Agency. 
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Other  pertinent  articles  on  selling  merchandise  through  radio. 


DIRECT  HITS 


1  A  I  IC:  Radio  gives  an  advertiser  more  business  becan 
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IN  CANAOA 


Stand  by  .  .  • 

For  station  announcement! 


One  of  the  real  joys  of  Yuletide'is  the  opportunity  to  put  aside  the 
;ryday  bi 
schedule  to  wish  you  a  very  Merry  Christmas. 


routine  of  everyday  business.     So,  in  all  sincerity,  we  interrupt  our  reguk 


The  foundation  of  all  business  is  friendship,  and  as  we  look  back  on  1947 
one  of  the  things  that  makes  us  feel  pretty  good  is  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  made  a  lot  of  friends  among  those  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  serve. 

"We  will  strive  to  continue  to  merit  this  confidence  and  esteem,  and  with 
the  hope  that  the  New  Year  may  be  for  all  of  us  a  year  of  continued  progress, 
we  extend  this  message  to  our  advertisers  .  . 
THANKS . . .  AND  THANKS  . . .  AND  A  VERY 


/J  Aiafcu^ne  jfiA.  (laAia  Adae^iiUe^ 

Programming  is  the  life  blood  of  radio.  •  Editorially,  and  through  its  advertising  pages, 
RADIO  SHOW MAySHIP  Klagadne  presents  in  stories,  pictures  and  advertising, 
reasons  and  arguments  that  aid  in  selling  merchandise  through  radio.  Every  issue 
carries  a  hoft  of  selling  ideas  and  it  is  a  monthly  compilation  of  the  latest  trends  in 

radio  programming. 

^  What  others  in  your  business  field  accomplish  through 
broadcast  advertising,  classified  by  business  field. 
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How  to  Build  dommercii 


How  to  slant  copy  to  produce  results  is  discussed  in  this 
final  article  presented  as  a  guide  to  practical   copywriting 


by  WILLIAM  E.  WRIGHT,  Wright  Radio  Productions,  Chicasc 


IN  ITS  ADAPTATION  to  the  program, 
the  product,  and  other  factors,  a 
Commercial  may  in  some  instances  take 
any  of  a  dozen  forms.  Most  of  these  are 
variations  of  the  basic  format — the  straight 
commercial,  which  falls  naturally  into 
three  segments.  The  first  segment,  the 
"lead,"  has  two  objectives:  to  attract  the 
listener's  attention,  and  to  capture  his 
interest.  The  second  segment  of  a  com- 
mercial, the  "body,"  creates  desire  for  the 
idea  you  want  to  sell.  Herein  lies  the  meat 
of  your  commercial.  Last,  comes  the 
"close,"  to  compel  action  on  the  part  of 
the  listener  ...  to  "buy  the  idea"  NOW — 
which  will  LATER  be  translated  into 
sales. 

Leads  as  attention  getters 

Leads  can  be  compared  to  newspaper 
headlines.  If  the  headline  fails  to  attract 
your  attention  and  create  interest,  you 
don't  read  the  story.  If  the  first  ten  words 
of  your  commercial  fail  to  attract  attention 
and  create  interest,  the  balance  is  at  least 
partially  wasted  for  the  listener  may 
be  mentally  tuned  out.  About  75 
per  cent  of  good  salesmanship  is  based 
on  emotional  appeal,  and  it's  a  good  idea 
to  begin  early  to  arouse  an  emotional 
reaction.  In  your  lead,  try  to  get  the 
listener  feeling  and  thinking  with  you. 
Here  are  some  of  the  ways  to  do  it: 

1 .  Use  an  obvious  truth  with  a  twist  that 
arouses  curiosity:  "Some  people  con- 
sider the  giraffe  an  odd  animal,  but 
being  a  giraffe  has  its  advantages  ..." 
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2.  A    leading    question    that    starts    the 
listener  "yessing"  you,  a  well-knowr 
salesman's  technique:  "Have  you  eve) 
sat  out  on  your  front  porch  during 
soft,  summer  rain?" 

3.  A  humorous  lead  that  arouses  ar 
emotional  glow  of  mutual  appreciation 
"In  the  spring,  one  of  the  most  over 
worked  liquids  in  America  is  the  mercury 
in  your  thermometer.  It's  up  one  day 
and  down  the  next!" 

4.  Arouse  curiosity:  "Here's  a  surprising 
fact." 

5.  Flatter  the  listener:  "Mister— YOU 
know  quality  when  you  see  it .  .  ." 

There  are  other  types  but  these  are  the 
most  common.  Use  curiosity  leads  with 
care;  be  sure  you  satisfy  the  listeners 
curiosity.  Never  promise  something  in 
the  lead  you  don't  deliver.  When  you  say 
"Here's  a  surprising  fact,"  be  sure  it  really 
is  surprising.  Avoid  leads  that  are  mis 
leading  or  questionable  and  use  novelty 
or  trick  leads  with  care.  NEVER  hinge 
your  lead  on  a  single  word,  such  as, 
"Everybody  likes  to  sing  'Shine  on  Harvest 
Moon,'  but  when  it  comes  to  shining 
shoes  ..." 

Sound  effects  can  be  very  effective,  for 
they  help  break  into  the  listener's  thought 
stream.  Just  be  sure  the  tie-in  is  good  so 
the  listener  won't  feel  he's  been  tricked. 

Sometimes  it's  difficult  to  judge  the 
value  of  a  lead.  One  sure-fire  test  is  to 
read  it  aloud.  Then  ask  yourself  which  of 
the    two    following    comments    is    most 
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applicable,      "So  what?"  or  "Let's  hear 
more!" 

Beware  of  long  leads.  When  your  lead 
has  accomplished  its  purpose  it  has  no 
more  reason  for  existence.  Don't  drag 
it  out  and  waste  words. 

Body  to  create  desire 

The  thought  in  your  lead  should  travel 
in  a  straight  line  to  your  sales  story,  in 
most  instances,  directly  to  your  primary 
salespoint. 

After  you  have  your  lead,  the  next  prob- 
lem confronting  you  is  the  body  of  the 
commercial.  Your  problem  is  to  create 
desire  for  the  product  or  idea  you  are 
selling.  That  desire  can  best  be  created 
by  emphasizing  those  salespoints,  or 
features,  of  a  product  that  cause  most 
people  to  buy  it.  It's  not  human  nature 
to  sit  down  and  scientifically  and  imper- 
sonally evaluate  a  product  in  the  light 
of  cold  hard  facts,  and  base  a  decision  to 
buy  on  the  facts  uncovered.  Presenting 
facts  alone  is  not  selling. 

People  buy  a  specific  product  or 
service  simply  because  they  want  it  .  .  . 
because  they  have  an  emotional  desire  to 
possess  it,  and  the  wherewithal  to  pay  for 
it.  Your  job  is  to  make  them  want  it — 
not  merely  to  give  them  a  description  of 
it. 

Your  primary  salespoint  MAY  be  only 
distantly  related  to  the  basic  function  of 
the  store  or  product.  The  basic  function 
of  a  soap  is  to  clean,  but  the  primary 
salespoint  of  a  particular  brand  of  soap 
may  be  its  perfume.  The  primary  function 
of  a  shoe  repair  shop  is  to  do  a  good  job 
of  shoe  repairing,  but  the  primary  sales- 
point  of  a  particular  repair  shop  might  be 
its  comfortable  booths  for  fix-while-U- 
wait  patrons. 

Whatever  salespoints  you  select,  present 
them  with  an  emotional  slant.  Paint 
word  pictures  of  the  product  or  service  in 
action.      Give  the  listener  the  vicarious 
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experience  of  enjoying  the  benefits  you 
have  to  offer.  This  is  more  important  in 
radio  advertising  than  in  any  other  medium, 
for  radio  advertising  is  direct  salesmanship! 

Suppose  your  product  is  an  upholstered 
chair.  You  have  decided  that  your  primary 
salespoint  is  the  chair's  extra  large,  com- 
fortable size,  and  perhaps  as  a  secondary 
salespoint  you  have  picked  its  durable 
construction.  You  might  write  it  up  this 
way:  "The  chair  is  big  and  comfortable, 
a  full  42  inches  wide.  It  is  sturdily  con- 
structed of  fine  hardwood,  with  durable 
upholstery  ..." 

But  how  much  better  your  copy  sings 
and  sells  if  you  say  it  this  way:  "Sink 
down  in  this  big,  roomy,  comfortable 
lounging  chair  .  .  .  Man  O  man,  what 
a  glorious  feeling!  .  .  .  the  kind  of  relax- 
ation you've  always  dreamed  about!  And 
it's  YOURS — day  in  and  day  out,  for 
YEARS  to  come!" 

Close  compels  action 

The  third  part  of  the  straight  com- 
mercial, the  close,  is  to  compel  action. 
There's  an  old  saying  among  salesmen  that 
"You'll  never  get  a  sale  unless  you  ask  for 
it."  To  some  extent  that  holds  true  in 
your  radio  commercial.  Give  your  listener 
a  physical  outlet  for  the  desire  you^have 
created.  Write  down  an  address  ...  go 
to  the  store  .  .  .  write  a  letter  ...  ex- 
amine the  rug  .  .  .  get  a  free  folder  .  .  . 
TAKE  A  STEP  TOWARD  A  SALE!  It 
may  be  as  brief  as  "Get  a  pound  of  Blank's 
Coffee  today!"  Or  it  may  include  com- 
plete directions  for  getting  to  an  out-of- 
the-way  store,  or  writing  a  letter  of  re- 
quest. Never  use  the  close  line  earlier  in 
the  commercial  and  once  you  use  it, 
never  ring  in  another  salespoint. 

OTHER   COMMERCIAL   FORMATS 

The  straight  commercial  is  the  basic 
form  for  all  radio  commercials,  and  the 
one  used  by  about  95   per  cent   of   all 
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retail  advertisers.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
low  production  cost,  and  its  very  lack  of 
gilt  and  tinsel  gives  it  a  down-to-earth, 
sincere  quality  that  contributes  to  its 
effectiveness. 

However,  there  is  a  place  in  the  retail 
field  for  other  types  of  commercials. 

Dual  announcer  commercials 

In  a  dual  announcer  commercial,  two 
or  more  announcers  alternate  on  straight 
copy,  speaking  directly  to  the  listener  (not 
to  each  other  as  in  a  dramatic  commercial) . 
It  is  best  adapted  to  slogan  advertising 
or  brief  sales  story  advertising  that  depends 
on  repetition  for  its  success. 

Transcribed/  dramatized  commercials 

Although  few  retailers  use  dramatized 
commercials  exclusively,  they  have  been 
used  by  almost  every  type  of  retail  account. 
Commercials  of  this  type  are  exceptionally 
good  attention-getters,  they  have  good 
audience  acceptance,  and  they  have  the 
advantage  of  a  very  graphic  (mentally 
speaking)  presentation  of  salespoints.  How- 
ever, they  involve  talent  and  production 
expenses,  and  take  somewhat  more  air 
time  than  the  straight  commercial  to 
present  the  same  sales  story. 

Sinsins  commercials 

The  dividing  line  between  the  drama- 
tized commercial  and  the  singing  commer- 
cial is  extremely  hazy,  for  all  sorts  of 
hybrids  have  been  tried.  The  strictly 
singing  commercial  is  somewhat  rare  in 
retail  advertising  as  it  is  best  adapted  to 
reminder  type  messages,  and  involves 
a  number  of  production  headaches. 

Comedy  commercials 

Without  doubt,  the  comedy  commercial 
is  among  the  most  difficult  to  write — and, 
if  correctly  handled,  among  the  most 
effective.  They  are  used  almost  exclusively 
within  programs,  not  as  spot  announce- 
ments, and  usually  within  programs  of  a 
very  light,  or  comedy  nature.  They  are 
sugar-coated  to  the  point  of  actually 
being  part  of  the  show  itself,  enjoying 
close    to    complete    audience    acceptance. 
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Highly  competitive,  mass  sale  products 
are  best  adapted  to  this  type  of  commercial, 
and  in  the  retail  field,  those  accounts 
whose  policy  permits  them  to  get  down  off 
their  dignity. 

Left-handed  commercials 

As  an  off-shoot  of  comedy  commercials, 
the  sponsor  is  the  butt  here,  and  the  whole 
business  is  handled  with  reverse  English. 
Ed  Wynn's  fun-poking  at  Texaco  is  a 
classic  example.  Hundreds  of  disc  jockeys 
have  taken  up  where  Ed  Wynn  left  off. 
It  can  be  done — but  in  99  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  don't. 

Miscellaneous  forms  occasionally  used 

There  are  other  variations  of  the  straight 
commercial  that  deserve  a  passing  men- 
tion: the  telephone  commercial,  an  off- 
shoot of  the  dramatized  commercial,  in 
which  the  sales  story  is  handled  in  the 
form  of  a  telephone  monologue;  the 
testimonial  commercial  built  around  a 
quoted  or  second  voice  testimonial;  the 
time  signal  commercial  which  uses  a 
time  signal  for  a  lead;  the  25  word 
commercial  that  condenses  a  sales  story 
into  a  one-punch  knock-out.  And  then 
there  is  the  mail-pull  commercial,  which 
basically,  is  little  different  from  the 
straight  variety.  However,  there  are 
dozens  of  little  tricks  of  writing  that  can 
often  mean  a  difference  of  several  hundred 
letters  a  day.  In  general,  the  copy  is 
longer  and  more  detailed,  with  single 
commercials  often  running  over  200  words. 
It's  friendly  and  folksy  to  the  point  of 
being  saccharine — yet  it  is  plenty  high- 
pressure,  especially  in  its  action-compelling 
close. 

Retailers  seldom  run  into  mail-pull  copy 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  contest 
and  premium  offers.  The  primary  thing 
to  remember  about  contest  copy  is  that 
the  prizes  must  be  sold.  It's  not  enough  to 
just  describe  them,  even  as  in  ordinary 
product  copy.  If  the  prizes  are  cash,  your 
problem  is  tougher  in  a  way  because 
people  want  money  for  what  it  will  buy — 
not  for  itself.  Therefore,  you  have  to  sell 
them  the  things  they  can  buy  with  the 
prize  money. 
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Shoot  your  big  guns  on  the  first  prize, 
for  therein  lies  the  big  appeal.  Don't 
ring  in  the  boxtops  and  other  requirements 
for  entering  until  after  you  have  completely 
sold  the  prizes.  Then  give  them  the  con^ 
test  requirements  as  simply  as  possible. 


Repeat  the  most  important  rules  and  the 
mailing  address.  Then  plug  the  "hurry" 
angle,  or  closing  date,  and  end  up  with  the 
mailing  address  again.  There,  in  brief, 
you  have  the  salient  points  of  successful 
contest  mail-pull  copy. 


Words  to  Frame  Commercial  Thoiiglil; 


Words  are  man-made  tools.  Man  gives 
them  meaning,  and  he  also  gives  words 
shades  of  meaning  that  do  not  appear  in 
dictionaries.  These  shades  of  meaning,  or 
connotations,  are  very  important.  For 
example,  in  writing  copy  for  a  bank,  it 
is  better  to  say,  "Let  the  First  National 
Bank  finance  your  home  loan  ..."  than, 
"Let  the  First  National  Bank  hold  the 
mortgage  on  your  home."  The  word 
mortgage  is  a  legally  correct  term,  but 
it  has  an  unpleasant  connotation  through 
usage  and  association.  Say,  "You'll  enjoy 
Bolton's  Coffee.  Get  a  pound  today" 
rather  than,  "Buy  a  pound  of  Bolton's 
Coffee."  The  word  "buy"  connotes 
exchanging  money  for  something,  and  in 
one  more  way  reminds  the  listener  of  the 
cost. 


The  language  you  write  in  a  radio  com- 
mercial is  the  spoken  language.  Actually, 
we  think  and  often  talk  in  thought  se- 
quences ...  a  series  of  picture  adjectives 
...  or  consecutive  phrases.  It  is  no 
glaring  error  if  you  fail  to  use  technically 
complete  sentences,  for  only  in  our  written 
language  is  a  technically  complete  sentence 
gramatically  necessary.  Use  contractions 
as  in  the  spoken  language.  Avoid  trite, 
worn-out  phrases  and  slang,  but  remember 
— words  used  in  their  correct  meaning 
seldom   become   trite.      Food   is   always 


"delicious";  low  prices  for  quality  mer- 
chandise are  always  "economical." 

■ 

Most  announcers  have  pet  phrases  and 
pet  aversions.  When  writing  copy  for  a 
particular  announcer,  listen  to  him.  Note 
the  phrasings  that  seem  awkward  and 
unnatural.  When  he  throws  in  words  you 
didn't  write  into  the  copy,  note  what  they 
were  and  try  to  find  out  why  he  put  them 
in.  Stylizing  copy  to  the  announcer  helps 
make  it  more  effective. 
■ 

There  are  a  great  many  words  in  the 
English  language  that  are  in  the  average 
person's  writing  vocabulary  yet  are  omitted 
from  his  speaking  vocabulary.  Avoid 
words  that  are  foreign  to  the  ordinary 
spoken  language  of  Mrs.  O'Leary,  Mrs. 
Jones  and  Mr.  Smith.  The  reason  is 
simple.  You  are  transmitting  a  series  of 
thoughts.  When  you  ring  in  an  unusual 
word — even  though  it  be  understood — the 
mind  of  the  listener  may  jump  to  the  word 
itself  instead  of  to  the  message  you  are 
attempting  to  convey.  The  best  copy  is 
simple  and  direct,  for  that's  the  best  way 
to  insure  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
listener. 

Radio  advertising  will  often  pay  off  in 
spite  of  misuse,  but  carefully  planned  and 
executed,  it  can  become  a  cornerstone  of 
a  retail  business,  and  bring  returns  all 
out  of  proportion  to  investment. 
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Appliance  Distributor  ll| 

Tom  P.  McDermott,  Inc.,  Oklahoma  distributor  of  house- 
hold appliances,  sponsors  Favorite  Story  on  regional  basis 
on  behalF  oF  300  Oklahoma  dealers  on  52-week  schedule 


Cast  of  Characters 
Sponsor:  Tom  P.  McDermott,  Inc. 
Agency:  Gibbons  Advertising  Agency, 

Inc.,  Tulsa 
Stations:   KOMA,   Oklahoma   City; 

KTUL,  Tulsa 
Producer:  Frederic  W.  Ziv  Company 


THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY 
broadcast  advertising  has  become  an 
increasingly  popular  medium  for  household 
appliance  dealers  and  distributors.  While 
this  is  particularly  true  of  the  total  number 
of  programs  on  the  air  and  the  total 
amount  of  time  used,  it  is  also  true  in  a 
large  measure  of  the  increased  use  of  the 
medium  by  individual  firms. 

One  example  of  this  expanded  use  of 
the  medium  on  the  basis  of  previous 
returns  from  broadcast  advertising  comes 
from  Oklahoma.  Tom  P.  McDermott, 
Inc.,  is  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  dis' 
tributors  of  household  appliances  in  the 
Southwest.  McDermott's  has  made  use 
of  the  broadcast  medium  over  a  period  of 
years,  with  its  radio  activity  confined  to 
onC'Station  programs,  both  live  and  tran- 
scribed, of  varying  natures. 

Noteworthy  among  the  live  programs 
was  Veterans  of  Victory,  a  15-minute, 
once-a-week  show  on  which  four  veterans 
were  interviewed  each  week  with  the  aim 
of  securing  interviews  for  them  with 
prospective  employers.  Other  things  which 
might  help  the  returning  veteran  get  a 
little  better  start,  such  as  special  announce- 
ments  from  veteran  welfare  organizations, 
American  Legion,  VFW,  Amvets,  schools 
and  churches,  were  also  used. 
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Basic  plans  carefully  made 

But  with  merchandising  coming  back  on 
the  shelves,  McDermott's  felt  that  results 
from  its  one-station  activities  in  scattered 
markets  justified  an  expanded  radio 
schedule.  What  was  needed  was  a  radio 
campaign  that  would  build  floor  traffic 
and  sales  for  the  more  than  300  McDermott 
dealers  throughout  Oklahoma. 

It  wasn't  an  idea  thought  up  and  sold 
in  a  few  hours.  Actually,  the  basic  plans 
for  the  campaign  were  made  almost  a 
year  ago.  McDermott's  and  its  advertising 
agency.  Gibbons  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
Tulsa,  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
Oklahoma  market,  chose  a  station  com^ 
bination  which  would  give  aid  to  the 
greatest  number  of  McDermott  dealers, 
"roughed  up"  the  merchandising  ideas  and 
dealer-promotion  tie-ins  and  evaluated  the 
pros  and  cons  of  radio  advertising  as  the 
mainstem  for  the  over-all  advertising  and 
merchandising  program.  All  that  was 
needed  to  get  the  campaign  under  way  was 
the  right  program.  When  the  right  prO' 
gram  came  along,  McDermott's  was  pre^ 
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pared  to  become  a  regional  radio  advertiser, 
with  two-station  coverage  (KOMA,  50,000- 
watt  CBS  outlet  in  Oklahoma  City,  and 
KTUL,  5000- watt  CBS  outlet  in  Tulsa). 

Right  prosram  completes  last  detail 

When  Frederic  Ziv  came  along  with  the 
transcribed  program,  Favorite  Story,  the 
plans  for  the  campaign  were  complete  to 
the  last  detail.  It  fit  the  picture  perfectly. 
Here  was  a  network-caliber  transcribed 
show  starring  Ronald  Colman,  transcribed 
in  Hollywood  with  the  aid  of  topflight 
screen  and  radio  talent.  Favorite  Stories 
offers  weekly  portrayals  of  favorite  pieces 
of  literature  selected  by  such  notables  as 
Rockwell  Kent,  Fred  Allen,  Lowell  Thomas, 
Sinclair  Lewis,  Irving  Berlin  and  others  of 
like  prominence.  Colman  acts  as  host  and 
narrator  on  each  show  and  personally 
takes  the  leading  role  in  several  of  the 
dramas  best  suited  to  his  talents. 

McDermott's  felt  that  the  new  show 
offered  its  retail  dealers,  regardless  of  size, 
the  opportunity  to  become  identified  with 
the  greatest  names  in  the  entertainment 
world,  and  through  them  to  do  a  better 
selling  job  of  radios,  washing  machines, 
refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners,  heaters, 
paints,  supplies  and  home  furnishings. 

The  program,  broadcast  over  KTUL 
Tuesday  nights  at  8:30  p.m.,  and  over 
KOMA  at  6:00  p.m.,  Thursdays,  is  now 
the  backbone  of  the  McDermott  adver- 
tising campaign. 

Merchandising  with  dealer  tie-ins 

Not  content  to  let  the  audience  build 
gradually,  McDermott's  went  all-out  on  a 
complete  merchandising  campaign  to  tie-in 
the  dealers  with  the  program.  Several 
worthwhile  contests  have  been  planned  for 
the  coming  months,  with  entry  blanks 
available  only  at  McDermott  dealers,  to 
be  identified  for  the  purposes  of  the  radio 
promotion  by  40-inch  five-color,  cut-out 
silk-screen   posters.      Each   poster  shows 
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Ronald  Colman  and  features  the  program's 
selling  points,  etc. 

Added  to  this  have  been  shown  posters 
for  dealer  distribution  throughout  their 
communities,  mailing  pieces,  envelope 
stuffers,  streamers,  heavy  newspaper  line- 
age and  many  other  media  for  promoting 
greater  listening  audiences  and  thus  greater 
sales. 

Appliances  featured  in  the  commercial 
copy  are  refrigerators,  home  freeze  units, 
home  cleaning  systems,  radios,  phono- 
graphs and  home  heating  units  ...  all 
heavy  appliances.  Commercials  are  con- 
fined to  two  a  program,  a  middle  and  a 
close,  on  the  reasoning  that  the  listening 
audience  prefers  to  get  immediately  into 
the  story  at  hand,  and  will  thus  respond 
favorably  to  the  slightly  longer  com- 
mercials in  the  middle  and  close. 


For  a  detailed  analysis  of  how  dealers 
boost  radio-appliance  sales  with  radio, 
see  Radio  Showmanship,  October, 
1947,  p.  347.  That  every  type  of  dealer 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  can  use  the 
medium  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
selling  methods  is  pointed  up  in  this 
survey  in  which  1,306  retailers  are  rep- 
resented. 
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Specialtf  Stores  Benef 

Format  For  Kempton's,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  luggase  shop,  sussests  basic 
approach  to  broadcast  medium   For  other  types  oF  specialty  stores 


A  SPECIALTY  STORE  with  a  certain 
type  of  merchandise  to  sell  should 
have,  for  best  results,  a  specialty  radio  show 
that  immediately  identifies  itself  with  the 
type  of  store  it  represents. 

This  statement  is  not  pure  theory.  In 
practicality,  the  idea  works.  It  has  worked, 
and  profitably,  for  Kempton's,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  the  leading  luggage  and  leather 
goods  store  of  Central  New  York. 

Tailor  made  to  suit  needs 

To  start  with  Kempton's  wanted  a 
program  that  would  set  itself  apart  from 
other  morning  shows.  WSYR  came  through 
with  a  format  for  a  show  that  is  titled 
Kempton's  Travel-Time. 

It  hit  the  jackpot.  For,  just  as  a  spor  s 
program  is  right  up  the  alley  for  a  man's 
store,  TraveUTime  is  a  natural  for  a 
luggage  store.  And  just  as  WSYR  pro- 
duced  the  desired  program  specifications 
for  Kempton's,  so  should  other  stations 
be  able  to  do  likewise  for  other  types  of 
specialty  stores  which  they  consider  poten^ 
tial  sponsors. 

The  backbone  of  Kempton's  is  luggage 
and  travel  accessories,  plus  a  large  handbag 
department  (which  in  itself  falls  neatly 
into  the  travel  picture).  Items  other  than 
travel  accessories  in  the  personal  leather 
goods  department  work  in  nicely  from 
there,  and  even  the  gift  department  (gifts 
for  the  hostess,  entertaining  accessories, 
etc.)  comes  into  its  own. 

This  specialty  program  worked  out  for 
a  specialty  store  was  tailor-made,  styled 
and  designed  to  suit  the  customers,  the 
merchandise,  and  the  personality  of  Kemp- 
ton's. With  the  sponsor  and  the  radio 
station  working  together,  a  number  of 
devices  were  developed  to  give  the  program 
the  proper  atmosphere  and  make  it 
individual  and  appealing. 

For  Travel-Time,  Kempton's  stayed  on 
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Clarence  Keller,  WSYR  account  executive,  and  | 
jamin  Kempton,  owner  of  Kempton's  Luggage  S; 
talk  over  the  fall  radio  advertising  schedule  as 
Kempton  and  Frank  Hennessy,  emcee  of  Kemp  j 
"Travel-Time"  look  on.  i 


the  board  for  8:00-8:15  a.m.  where  it  had 
been  successfully  for  almost  three  years 
with  the  World  News  Round-Up.  By 
using  this  established  time  and  beaming 
the  new  program  to  the  same  type  of 
audience,  an  immediate  advantage  was 
gained. 

The  need  for,  and  wisdom  of,  this  change 
may  well  be  questioned  here.  But  with 
public  attention  turning  to  peacetime 
pursuits,  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  the 
news  round'up  type  of  show,  with  the 
necessary  detailing  involved,  was  losing 
its  value  to  the  extent  that  a  switch  was 
indicated.  WSYR  has  a  regular  news  show 
at  7:45,  and  on  the  four  other  Syracuse 
stations,  there  is  nothing  but  news  at 
8  o'clock. 

Simple  format  with  gimmicks 

Travel-Time  is  essentially  a  disc  show, 
with  more  music,  and  good  music  stressed. 
Because  of  the  devices  used,  it  is  an  entirely 
individual  show  separated  from  all  others, 
even  though  the  personality,  Frank  Hen^ 
nessy,  is  WSYR's  regular  timekeeper.  He 
sings  the  theme  song  (a  good  one,  inci' 
dentally),  repor  s  on  the  weather,  and 
announces  the  time  about  twice  during  the 
15  minutes.  Commercials  are  kept  down 
to  allow  for  four  full  musical  selections,  and 
still  time  is  left  for  the  travel  hint. 

The  travel  hint,  plus  a  specially  selected 
travel  song  of  the  day,  is  one  of  the  major 
devices  which  ties  the  program  together. 
It  varies  from  places  of  local  interest  to 
foreign  countries,  from  scenic  spots  through^ 
out  the  entire  country  to  cruises.     Each 
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of  these  travel  suggestions  is  appropriate 
to  the  season,  and  each  is  written  so 
descriptively  as  to  call  a  definite  and 
appealing  picture  to  the  listener's  mind 
(in  other  words,  the  more  people  with  a 
yen  to  travel,  the  more  people  who  will 
need  the  luggage  with  which  to  travel). 

Local  ansles  developed 

In  addition,  the  use  of  live  travel  inter^ 
views  has  been  played  up,  not  only  for 
listenability  and  information,  but  also 
because  the  use  of  local  personalities 
helps  to  build  up  local  interest.  These 
personalities  have  been  travel  agents, 
airline  managers,  railroad  officials,  and  so 
forth.  The  president  of  a  Syracuse  manu' 
facturing  firm  was  interviewed  before  he 
took  off  on  an  extensive  global  air  trip. 
The  manager  of  the  General  Motors 
Train  of  Tomorrow  appeared  on  Travel- 
Time  when  the  train  was  displayed  locally. 
Special  events  such  as  the  latter  are  timely 
and  of  general  public  interest. 

Finally,  Kempton's  has  offered,  via 
Travel-Time,  free  travel  guides  which  were 
published  by  Oshkosh  Trunks  &  Luggage. 
These  guides  which  include  information  on 
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such  subjects  as  tipping,  reservations, 
packing  and  trip  planning  were  offered 
during  the  height  of  the  travel  season  and 
some  300  were  requested. 

Travel-Time  has  undoubtedly  produced 
results  for  Kempton's,  thereby  illustrating 
the  wisdom  of  coordinating  a  special  type 
of  radio  show  with  a  special  type  of  retail 
store.  Perhaps  not  enough  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  this  kind  of  planning,  but 
certainly  the  radio  station  who  puts  forth 
a  presentation  on  this  basis,  and  the  store 
who  utilizes  it  to  the  best  advantage, 
benefit.  A  specialty  program  for  a  specialty 
store  is  a  natural! 

Kempton's  of  Syracuse  is  one  of  WSYR's 
oldest  sponsors.  The  program,  Travel- 
Time,  was  produced  as  a  tailor-made  show 
for  this  specialty  store,  keeping  in  mind 
that  the  market  for  Kempton's  embraces 
an  area  very  comparable  to  the  exact 
listening  area  of  WSYR. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  successful 
an  advertiser  can  be  who  carefully  selects 
his  program  and  his  station,  and  after 
doing  so,  continues  with  a  successful 
format  over  a  long  period  of  time,  thereby 
insuring  completely  successful  results. 
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How  Hardware  Dealers  G 

Radio  campaign  based  on  departmental  approach  is  beneficial 
to  entire  store  is  report  oF  dealers  in   large  and  small   markets 


1 


by  MARIE  FORD 


WILL  RADIO  BE  a  profitable  adver- 
tising  medium?  What  type  of 
program  will  be  effective?  To  whom  shall 
the  commercial  message  be  directed? 
What  specific  goals  need  be  established  for 
a  broadcast  campaign?  These  and  many 
other  questions  arise  to  confound  the 
hardware  dealer  who  contemplates  an 
advertising  campaign  on  the  airwaves. 

While  the  local  radio  station  will  solve 
many  of  these  problems,  one  profitable 
guide  in  mapping  out  such  a  campaign 
comes  from  the  experiences  of  hardware 
dealers  who  have  made  successful  use 
of  the  medium.  And  based  on  reports 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  large  and 
small  communities,  radio  has  been  a 
successful  advertising  vehicle  for  those 
dealers  and  wholesalers  who  have  taken 
the  time  and  trouble  to  develop  a  carefully 
planned  campaign. 

One  example  comes  from  Helena,  Mon^ 
tana,  where  the  Power-Townsend  Company 
(hardware,  plumbing,  builders'  supplies, 
feed  and  seed)  reports  a  consistent  in- 
crease in  gross  sales  every  year  since  1937 
when  it  first  began  to  make  use  of  radio 
time  over  KXLJ.  Without  hesitation, 
Manager  C.  M.  Wall  attributes  a  large  part 
of  the  credit  to  broadcast  advertising. 
After  carefully  considering  the  develop- 
ment of  its  post-war  market.  Power- 
Townsend  is  confident  that  the  largest 
part  of  its  advertising  dollar  will  be  spent 
in  radio. 

Few  of  the  campaigns  for  hardware 
dealers  are  elaborate.  Most  of  them  in- 
volve only  a  modest  advertising  expendi- 
ture. In  almost  every  case  the  audience 
appeal  is  limited.  But  practically  without 
exception,  success  is  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  program  and  audience  are  carefully 
selected  on  the  basis  of  a  pre-conceived 
objective. 


WHOLESALERS   ACHIEVE  SUCCESS 

For  the  most  part,  wholesalers  use  the 
broadcast  medium  to  create  goodwill 
among  dealers  and  build  up  consumer 
preference.  Their  basic  approach  is  that 
of  item  merchandising,  and  both  programs 
and  spot  announcements  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  creating  demand  for  specific 
items. 

One-minute  spot  announcements  on 
small  stations  in  carefully  selected  markets 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  Red  Devil 
Soot  &  Carbon  Remover  sales  increase  of 
500  per  cent  in  a  single  year. 

Another  wholesaler  for  whom  radio 
proved  a  profitable  medium  was  the  Teague 
Hardware  Company,  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, who  began  a  spot  announcement 
campaign  over  WSFA  in  1930  to  give 
support  to  Teague  dealers  in  six  South- 
eastern states  for  such  products  as  paints 
and  varnishes,  tires  and  tubes,  radios, 
plumbing  fixtures,  motor  oil  and  fans. 
That  experiment  with  radio  proved  to  be 
so  successful  that  Teague 's  schedule  was 
expanded  each  year  until  it  included  25 
programs  a  week. 

RETAIL   DEALERS  ON   THE   AIR 

In  contrast  to  the  item  merchandising 
for  wholesalers,  the  approach  of  the  dealer 
to  the  radio  medium  is  largely  to  give 
emphasis  to  one  particular  department  or 
service,  with  programs  taking  precedence 
over  spot  announcements. 

Dealers  do  use  spot  announcements,  and 
the  Rogers  Paint  Store,  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  indicates  with  what  suc- 
cess. The  firm  began  a  schedule  of  daily 
spot  announcements  on  a  consistent 
schedule  in  1926.  In  a  few  years  radio  had 
become  its  major  advertising  medium. 

Another  example  comes  from  the  Sher- 
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win-Williams  Company,  Canton,  Ohio, 
who  promoted  the  Sherwin-Williams  Color 
and  Style  Guide  and  increased  sales 
through  a  spot  announcement  campaign 
over  WHBC.  Radio  alone  was  used  to 
promote  the  color  chart  and  inquiries 
received  exceeded  all  expectations.  What 
was  even  more  important  for  the  dealer 
was  the  fact  that  these  inquiries  led  to 
many  direct  sales. 

Some  dealers  use  programs  and  spot 
announcements  in  combination  and  this 
is  the  approach  of  the  Coast  to  Coast 
Store,  Bozeman,  Montana,  with  a  weekly 
quarter^hour  of  music  and  six  spot  an- 
nouncements over  KXLQ. 

The  use  of  spot  announcements  is 
largely  confined  to  item  merchandising, 
and  it  has  proved  to  be  as  effective  for 
the  dealer  as  it  has  been  for  the  whole- 
saler. 

Prosrams  for  specific  departments 

However,  where  the  purpose  of  a  cam- 
paign is  to  build  a  particular  department 
or  store  service,  programs  are  more  effective 
than  spot  announcements.  Programs  can 
be  used  to  promote  an  entire  store.  News, 
music  or  any  other  editorial  format  may 
be  effective,  but  dealers  seem  to  prefer 
programs  designed  to  push  a  particular 
department  or  store  service.  This  approach 
gives  the  campaign  a  focal  point  that  is 
an  important  success  factor. 

As  an  example,  the  Washington  Hard- 
ware Company,  Tacoma,  Washington, 
promoted  its  garden  department  in  a 
Garden  Guide  radio  series.  The  manager 
of  the  store  said,  in  connection  with  the 
series,  that  it  made  many  sales  and  a  host 
of  friends  for  the  firm.  It  also  contributed 
to  public  confidence  in  the  store  and  the 
advice  it  gave. 

In  Davenport,  Iowa,  the  Louis  Hanssen's 
Sons  Hardware  Company  used  a  Dr. 
Fixit  program  on  WOC  devoted  to  tips 
on  household  repairs,  hobbies,  etc.,  with 


a  direct  tie-in  with  departmental  merchan- 
dise. To  promote  its  Hobby  Shop,  Entz 
&  Rucker  Hardware  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  used  a  Hubby's  Hobby  program 
on  KHJ.  A  different  hobby  got  the 
spotlight  each  week. 

Two  weeks  before  the  Cashway  Hard- 
ware &  Lumber  Company,  Bozeman, 
Montana,  opened  its  doors  it  began  a 
radio  campaign  over  KXLQ.  It  wanted 
to  appeal  to  farm  and  ranch  listeners,  and 
to  that  end,  it  selected  a  transcribed 
program.  Sons  of  the  Pioneers.  Commercial 
copy  dealt  with  such  items  as  milking 
machines,  farm  tools  and  hardware,  and, 
of  course,  items  for  the  farm  and  ranch 
wife.  Results  were  such  that  business 
volume  was  triple  in  six  months  what 
Store  Manager  John  Isaac  had  contem- 
plated for  the  first  year.  To  take  advantage 
of  this  good  start,  Cashway  added  Music 
To  Remember,  Sunday,  10:00-10:30  a.m., 
to  the  three  times  weekly  7:45-8:00  a.m. 
schedule. 

While  the  firm's  first  use  of  radio  was  de- 
voted to  the  hardware  store,  with  the  lumber 
yard  at  that  time  still  under  construction, 
Cashway  plans  to  develop  its  lumber 
department  via  broadcast  advertising, 
with  the  same  technique  of  picking 
programs  beamed  to  a  specific  audience. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  using  a 
single  department  or  service  as  the  focal 
point  of  a  radio  campaign.  In  many  cases, 
the  program  content  can  be  tied-in  with 
the  department  being  advertised.  The 
fact  that  there  is  a  direct  tie-in  between 
the  retailer's  merchandise  and  the  program 
itself  contributes  immeasurably  to  the 
success  of  a  broadcast  campaign. 

Garden  programs  to  promote  a  garden 
department,  a  hunting  and  fishing  pro- 
gram to  promote  those  departments,  a 
hobby  show  to  promote  a  hobby  depart- 
ment make  the  advertising  venture  that 
much  more  effective  since  the  tie-in 
increases  sponsor  identification    and    the 
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program  itself  is  an  indirect  commercial 
for  the  advertiser. 

Such  features  may  appeal  to  a  limited 
audience,  but  what  is  important  in  radio 
is  the  selling  power  of  a  program,  not  its 
widespread  popularity.  A  program  with 
a  relatively  small  listener  rating  may  do 
a  whale  of  a  job,  because  of  a  loyal,  con^ 
sistent  listener  group.  After  all,  a  program 
with  a  larger  tune^in  doesn't  necessarily 
sell  more  merchandise,  because  only  a 
small  percentage  of  that  audience  may  be 
interested  in  the  sales  story. 

As  Frank  Foster,  president  of  Foster's 
Hardware  &  Sporting  Goods  Store,  Pontiac, 
Michigan,  pointed  out,  "A  program  devoted 
to  one  activity  will  have  a  limited  audience, 
but  it  is  our  experience  that  the  sponsor 
can  count  on  the  loyalty  of  that  audience." 
Foster's  used  a  Fishin'  in  Michigan  series 
over  WCAR,  year  after  year  on  a  seasonal 
basis  for  that  reason. 

In  Oakland,  California,  the  Simon 
Hardware  Company  used  its  Fishin'  Fool 
series  for  more  than  14  years.  According 
to  Jacob  Simon,  vice  president,  Simon's 
entire  stock  of  fishing  tackle  in  pre-war 
years  turned  over  at  least  twice  yearly. 
Radio  got  most  of  the  credit,  and  the  store 
felt  that  benefit  to  other  departments 
was  very  actual. 

As  another  example,  the  York  (Penna.) 
Paint  &  Hardware  Company  promoted 
its  garden  department  and  Schell  Seeds 
by  means  of  a  garden  series. 

There's  no  question  but  what,  on  a 
year-round  or  a  seasonal  basis,  depart- 
mental promotion  of  this  kind  simplifies 
two  major  problems  which  face  any 
advertiser  who  contemplates  a  radio 
schedule:  (a)  the  selection  of  the  audience, 
and  (b)  a  program  that  will  appeal  to  that 
audience. 

Gimmicks  increase  sponsor  identification 

The  end  result  is  that  most  programs 
of  this  nature  have  a  high  sponsor  identi- 
fication. What  has  further  contributed  to 
this  listener  identification  of  the  sponsor 
is  the  personalized  approach  which  many 
use. 

The  Simon  Hardware  Company,  for 
example,  featured  one  announcer  for  over 
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14  years,  and  in  that  time  listeners  who 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Fishin'  Fool  came  to 
identify  the  voice  with  Simon's. 

To  further  capitalize  on  this  personal 
element,  many  hardware  dealers  them- 
selves become  radio  personalities.  In 
Los  Angeles,  California,  for  example, 
owner  Charles  Rucker  himself  presented 
the  Hubby's  Hobby  program.  In  Pontiac 
it  was  Frank  Foster  who  gave  the  weekly 
low-down  on  Fishin'  in  Michigan.  As  a 
variation  on  this  same  principle,  the 
Peavey  Hardware  Store,  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  used  radio  to  personalize  its 
entire  organization.  A  series  of  newspaper 
advertisements  first  featured  the  Peavey 
Personality  Boys  as  courteous,  friendly  and 
efficient.  A  WKNE  series,  on  a  52-week 
schedule,  presented  these  employees  in  a 
warm,  friendly  human  way.  A  different 
employee  was  featured  on  each  broadcast 
by  means  of  a  special  transcription  made 
before  the  broadcast. 

With  such  direct  participation  in  a 
broadcast  series,  a  firm  establishes  a 
personalized  approach  to  its  customers, 
and  such  devices  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  the  broadcast  medium  as  a  sales  medium. 

Consistent  schedule  important 

If  emphasis  on  a  specific  department  is 
significant,  the  fact  that  much  of  this 
advertising  is  on  a  consistent  basis  is  also 
important. 

To  illustrate  the  point,  the  Salter  Morgan 
Company,  Vincennes,  Indiana,  success- 
fully directed  a  radio  series  toward  the 
rural  audience  for  over  four  years.  Its 
purpose  was  to  increase  the  sales  of  farm 
implements  and  other  farm  supplies  stocked 
by  the  hardware  store.  Through  its  con^ 
centration  on  merchandise  of  interest  to 
farmers,  it  established  itself  as  farmer's 
headquarters.  Radio  surpassed  the  fondest 
expectations  of  Elisha  Morgan,  president 
of  the  firm,  and  the  store  reported  listener 
response  to  specific  commercial  messages 
for  several  weeks  after  the  announcements 
were  made. 

The  significant  point  here  is  that  Mr. 
Morgan  felt  that  there  was  no  question  of  j 
the   value   of  a   consistent,   directed  radio 
campaign  as  a  business  builder. 
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Other  evidence  comes  from  Foster's 
Hardware  &  Sporting  Goods  Store.  "Con^ 
sistency  pays  in  almost  all  advertising,  but 
this  is  especially  true  in  radio,"  Mr. 
Foster  said. 

Another  advertiser  who  adheres  to  the 
theory  of  consistency  is  Westphal's  Paint 
&  Hardware  Company,  Manitowoc,  WiS' 
consin.  For  over  10  consecutive  years  it 
sponsored  a  service  program,  Air  Exchange 
over  WOMT.  Listeners  listed  rentals, 
sales,  lost  and  found,  employment  and 
exchanges  in  this  classified  page  of  the  air, 
with  25  words  the  limit  for  each  insertion. 
The  program,  aired  six  times  weekly, 
11:45-12:00  (noon),  drew  an  average  of 
107  letters  a  month  on  a  250'watt  station 
in  a  small  market  area,  plus  some  100 
store  and  studio  walk'ins. 

Stambaugh  '  Thompson  Company, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  is  another  dealer  who 
has  made  consistent  use  of  radio  over  a 
period  of  years,  and  its  year-round  cam' 
paigns  are  supplemented  by  special  Christ' 
mas  promotions  in  support  of  the 
Stambaugh'Thompson  Toy  land. 

The  theory  of  consistency  applies  equally 
to  a  year-round  schedule  and  to  seasonal 
promotions.  Through  yearly  repetition, 
even  a  seasonal  program  becomes  in^ 
creasingly  effective  for  its  sponsor. 

What  about  commercials? 

What  to  do  with  the  time  allotted  to 
commercials  is  the  key  to  successful  radio 
advertising.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  all 
comes  back  to  one  problem — how  to  get 
people  to  buy  what  you  have  to  sell. 
Where  the  hardware  dealer  uses  radio  to 
promote  one  department,  and  his  program 
format  deals  with  the  same  subject, 
commercials  are  of  as  much  interest  to 
the  listener  as  the  content  of  the  show. 
It's  only  logical  that  the  fisherman  should 
be  as  interested  in  new  tackle  as  he  is 
in  fishing  conditions.  And  the  gardener 
wants  to  know  about  new  insect  sprays 
or  labor  saving  devices.  For  example, 
tips  on  hot  bargains  or  new  equipment, 
delivered  in  the  conversational  style,  con^ 
stituted  the  Simon  Hardware  approach  to 
its  sales  message. 

Programs  which  permit  such  unity  of 
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thought  between  editorial  and  commercial 
content  definitely  contribute  to  broadcast 
advertising  success.  For  example,  the 
program  and  the  commercial  for  Southern 
California  Independent  Hardware  Stores, 
Los  Angeles,  were  cut  from  the  same  cloth. 
Its  five' weekly,  25'minute  program,  Gra- 
cious Living,  Inc.,  on  a  52'Week  schedule, 
offered  a  very  easy  transition  from  program 
to  commercial  since  the  purpose  of  the 
campaign  was  to  promote  interest  in  new 
types  of  merchandise. 

Slogans  are  helpful.  For  Saiter  Morgan, 
the  phrase,  "The  farmer's  headquarters  in 
Vincennes"  was  always  brought  into  the 
continuity.  Such  phrases  as,  "From  the 
best  that  is  made  to  the  cheapest  that  is  good" 
proved  effective  for  Louis  Hanssen's  Son's, 
Davenport. 

Moore's  of  Ohio  and  its  22  stores  kept 
its  commercials  brief,  but  slogans  were 
used  to  create  sponsor  identification. 
Examples:  "Be  Wise,  Moore4ze,"  or  "Re- 
member, It's  Moore's  for  Yours."  This 
campaign  included  11  fivc'minute  news' 
casts  every  hour  on  the  half'hour  over 
WHKC,  Columbus,  a  quarter'hour  noon' 
time  newscast,  plus  a  news'on'thc'hour 
schedule  over  WHIZ,  Zanesville. 

In  any  event,  the  important  thing  for 
the  sponsor  is  to  determine  the  objective 
of  the  campaign,  and  slant  each  commercial 
toward  that  objective. 

Commercials  for  the  Walter  H.  Allen 
Company  in  connection  with  a  radio 
campaign  over  WFAA,  Dallas,  Texas, 
WOAI,  San  Antonio,  and  KPRC,  Houston, 
for  its  88'Store  chain  of  Servess  stores  and 
Servess  brand  household,  furniture  and 
hardware  items  stressed  the  88'Store  buy' 
ing  power  in  reduction  of  cost  through 
quantity  buying  of  quality  merchandise. 

As  a  general  rule,  hardware  dealers 
who  use  radio  to  promote  specific  depart' 
ments  do  so  with  sales  the  primary  objec' 
tive,  and  to  achieve  this  goal  specific 
items,  either  bargains  or  new  stock,  are 
featured  in  the  commercial  time.  Item 
merchandising,  yes!  But  the  type  of 
merchandising  that  stimulates  store  traffic 
for  a  specific  _;^department,  with  indirect 
benefits  for  the  entire  store. 
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loi    l\\c  C<H\1. 

K.iJio  .1  sollinij  force 

1  lis  own  wvM  Js  aie  siMUCthinv:  like  this: 
"1  was  stumpevl!  We  liad  Ixvn  aJveitisitii* 
Sminions  mat ti esses:  we  stiessevl  their 
lni:h  qualitv.  tolJ  the  liousewite  hvwv  im 
poitam  It  was  that  sl)e  insist  on  the 
v^immons  name  uhvn  bu\inu  a  inatUVv^s, 
and  wamevl  liei  not  to  aeee^n  substitutes. 
We  sv>lJ  iHit  all  ouv  ^^unmons  nuu tresses 
as  a  lesult  ot  that  piomotion.  Init  then 
a  eustomei  eame  m  to  bu\  one.  .inJ  we 
h.ul  iu>ne  m  stovk.  W  liat  iuippened.'  The 
i.iJio  aniuniiueinents  IukI  vlone  siieh  a 
i;vH\l  sellmi;  lob  tluit  these  eustomeis 
letusevl  to  aeeept  a  substitute!  Hut  that 
is  the  {Hwvei  ot  uklio.  and  that's  wh\  I'm 
sokl  o\\  it  as  a  pvwveitul  jielling  toree." 

Radio  most  productive 

When  Nh.  IVmn  took  ovei  theopeiation 
ot  the  store  tout  \eais  a^vv  he  Jivuied 
his  adveitisiiii:  budget  almost  equalh 
Ivtwtvn  newspajvi  and  other  mevlia. 
IVtsvMial  tests  and  iriquiiies  SiX>n  brought 
iHit  the  tael  that  the  mone\  sjvnt  on 
radio  was  getting  the  best  lesults.  lie 
i:iaduallv  ^ave  moiv  and  moie  v>t  his  budget 
to  radio,  until  now  v'^O  pei  eent  oi  his 
adveitisini:  dollar  is  s{XMrl  with  the  bnvid 
east  mcvlium.  Two  pio^iams  are  being 
sjvnsoivd  eunenth  b\  the  (.^vstal  luittii 
turv  Coinpan\  over  K\Nl'.  C^nc  is  C\\irie 
l\viter.  a  l'^  minute  Mutual  evx^jx^ativc 
news  evMumentatv  aiiwl  Kvall\  at  12:4^. 
The  other  ii^  the  Hurl   Ives  Phileo  show 


aiiovl  .It  7:>0  e\ei\  I'lidas  night.  C'om- 
meieivils  toi  the  shows  are  [Mvpaied  bv 
K\"Nr  and  the  advertising  agenev  (ur 
nishmg  the  Philev>  ads.  Piamatired  eom- 
meieials  h.ive  pio\en  ver\   etleetive. 

Consistent  schedule  does  it 

Heeause  he  diseoxeied  that  short  term 
pivMnotions  are  eostlv  and  alwavs  result 
in  a  leeession  alter  the  piomotion  periovl 
hvis  ended,  his  poliev  now  is  to  establish 
an  annual  advertising  budget  and  diS' 
tribute  it  equallv  throughout  the  year. 
I  le  tinds.  t^x\  that  the  customers  who  eoine 
ir)  as  a  result  i^this  steadv  ladio  advertising 
sjvnd  more  monev  with  him  over  a  jvriod 
ot  \eais  than  do  those  who  evMue  in  as  a 
result  ot  short  term  promotions.  He  has 
also  tound  that  a  higher  jvteentage  ot" 
eustomei^;  w ho  eome  in  as  a  result  ot  radio 
advertising  IxwMne  regular  eustomeis  than 
do  tha^e  who  lesjxMid  to  other  medi.i 
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ijpot  /lnniiunf'(;nii;nlN  Logiial 
lUiliii  (luili;!  lor  Miirluiirj 

Radio   schedule   for    Utter-McKinley   Mortuaries,    Los    Angeles, 
follows  service  pattern,  with  daytime  announcements  most  effective 

by   P.    O.    NARVESON,    Associdted    Adverticing    Agency,    Los   Angeles 


MOST  FUNERAL  DIRECTORS  in 
advertising  on  the  air  turn  to 
hymn  music,  doleful  classics  or  other  types 
of  programs  that,  at  the  best,  remind 
listeners  of  sorrow  and  death. 

Utter-McKinley  Mortuaries,  which  each 
year  serves  over  3,500  families  through 
12  funeral  homes,  has  taken  almost  the 
opposite  stand.  Radio  programs  which 
it  has  used  have  always  inclined  in  the 
other  direction.  It  is  its  belief  that  there 
is  enough  sorrow  and  grief  when  death 
comes  without  emphasizing  this  side  of 
bereavement. 

Utter'McKinley,  Los  Angeles,  Cali^ 
fornia,  also  believes  that  any  advertising 
done  should  be  directed  at  the  living,  not 
the  dying.     In  its  belief  it  is  backed  by 


While  ad-man  Narveson  ckjes  not  am' 
sider  radio  the  Number  1  advertising^ 
medium  for  the  average  funeral  direcUn, 
the  campaign  for  this  client  indicates 
its  supplementary  value  in  the  over-all 
advertising  schedule. 

His  agency  has  used  all  media  for 
over  25  years,  has  found  each  successful 
for  the  specific  needs  of  specific  accounts. 
Where  radio  is  concerned,  he  feels  that 
too  much  emphasis  on  the  entertainment 
value  of  the  medium  detracts  from  its 
effectiveness  as  an  advertising  medium 
for  certain  types  of  businesses. 


rather  cf;n  vincing  statistics.  These  statistics 
show  that  well  over  80  per  cent  of  all 
funerals  are  paid  for  by  survivors. 

This  fact  is  obvious  if  we  just  look 
around  us.  Most  of  us  realize  how  few 
there  actually  are  that  take  very  much 
with  them  to  the  grave.  Insurance  people 
also  would  give  you  stacks  upon  stacks  of 
evidence  to  support  this  viewpoint. 

It  is  the  belief  of  Maytor  1 1.  McKinley, 
president  of  Utter-McKinley  Mortuaries, 
and  Earl  T.  Dittmar,  advertising  manager, 
that  spot  announcements  are  the  funeral 
director's  most  logical  outlet  in  radio. 
Such  announcements  they  think  should 
be  short,  to  the  point,  and  not  merely 
reminders  of  death. 

Since  the  average  funeral  involves  an 
expenditure  of  from  $100  up  to  $1000  or 
more,  the  announcements  should  contain 
simple  facts  important  to  every  family. 
They  should  stress  what  a  memorial 
service  includes  and,  if  possible,  the  range 
of  prices. 

Actually  it's  a  real  service  to  the  average 
person  to  give  him  these  simple,  vital 
facts.  This  is  true  because  the  average 
American  is  uninformed  on  matters  of 
funerals  and  funeral  costs.  This  is  under^ 
standable.  In  the  first  place,  the  average 
citizen  doesn't  like  to  think  of  dying.  He 
always  figures  it  may  happen  to  the  other 
fellow,  but  never  to  himself.  Then,  too, 
the  experience  of  making  arrangements 
actually  occurs  only  every  15  years  in  the 
average  family.    Is  it  any  wonder,  there^ 
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fore,  that  most  ot  'is  know  very  little 
about  what  to  do  or  how  much  to  pay  if 
faced  with  this  emergency? 

Spots  best 

Utter-McKinley  believes  in  Evening 
spot  announcements  rather  than  daytime 
announcements.  Naturally,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  select  spots  preceding  or  follow- 
ing popular  programs.  The  purchase  of 
spots  is  made  a  long  time  in  advance  in 
order  to  give  the  radio  stations  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  schedule  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  Then,  too,  wide  discretion  is 
given  to  the  advertising  agency  to  purchase 


outstanding   spots    which    may    suddenly 
open  up. 

Results  justify  approach 

The  Utter-McKinley  Mortuaries  didn't 
come  hurriedly  to  the  conclusion  that 
spots  are  best.  This  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  over  a  period  of  years.  More- 
over, these  conclusions  are  backed  by 
surveys  of  popular  opinions.  It  was  found 
that  listeners  remembered  Utter-McKinley 
spot  announcements  but  couldn't  recall 
expensive  programs  featuring  beautiful 
music,  and  in  one  case,  an  outstanding 
orchestra. 


Teen-ige  Show  lips  Si-Deb  Sales 
to  m  Per  M  in  7 


While  dress  department  sales  \as;  junior  and  misses  wearins 
apparel  shows  consistent  increase;  The  Fair,-  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  department   store,   credits   radio   for   sub-deb   spurt 


HOW  AN  INEXPENSIVE  teen-age 
program  has  paid  off  in  substantial 
sales  increases  in  junior  and  misses  wear- 
ing apparel  by  following  the  "beamed 
technique"  in  which  only  these  depart- 
ments are  featured  on  the  air  is  the  story 
of  The  Fair,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  department 
store.  With  the  "beamed  technique"  it 
aims  its  program  to  a  given  audience,  and 
pushes  specific  merchandise  and  depart- 
ments of  interest  to  this  group. 

The  program  itself.  Ballads  by  Brooks, 
is  named  after  the  Sinatra-like  high  school 
star  who  is  featured  on  the  series.  It's 
a  relatively  simple  format,  but  there's  no 
question  of  its  sales  impact. 

Says  Louis  R.  Sarazan,  controller  of 
The    Fair:    "About    a    month    after    the 


program  started,  our  Junior  Department, 
which  had  been  limping  along  all  year, 
started  showing  an  increase  in  sales 
Within  a  couple  of  weeks,  it  was  ahead  of 
the  previous  year,  and  during  May,  June, 
July,  August,  September  and  October  it 
consistently  showed  increases  of  from  40 
per  cent  to  150  per  cent. 

"We  do  not  know  how  much  of  this  un- 
usual increase  should  be  attributed  to  our 
radio  program,  but  we  think  it  is  most 
significant  that  every  other  dress  depart- 
ment in  our  store  is  behind  last  year's 
figures." 

The  decision  to  sponsor  this  program 
was  no  snap  decision,  according  to  Mr. 
Sarazan.  "We  had  been  looking  for  some 
time  for  a  program  which  would  appeal 
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directly  to  the  teen-age  audience,  the 
group  between  15  and  20,"  he  says.  "Our 
interest  in  the  matter  was  sharpened 
somewhat  by  the  fact  that  we  had  never 
been  able  to  make  a  complete  success  of 
the  Junior  Dress  Department. 

"Last  Christmas,  while  I  was  helping 
chaperon  a  teen-age  dance  attended  by 
some  400  or  500  youngsters,  one  of  the 
youngsters  sang  a  song  or  two  at  the  urging 
of  the  group.  For  that  little  while  prac- 
tically everyone  present  in  the  room  paid 
strict  attention  to  what  was  going  on, 
and  it  was  about  the  only  time  during  the 
evening  that  the  room  had  any  semblance 
of  order.  It  occurred  to  me  right  then  that 
if  the  kids  were  so  interested  in  someone 
out  of  their  own  group,  that  maybe  that 
fact  was  a  springboard  for  a  good  teen-age 
program. 

"Accordingly  we  got  together  with  the 
president  of  the  better  relations  organiza- 
tion of  the  high  schools  and  this  young 
fellow  who  sang  for  all  the  world  like 
Frank  Sinatra.  They  were  commissioned 
to  get  together  a  15-minute  radio  program 
to  be  presented  once  a  week  some  time 
during  the  afternoon.  Ballads  by  Brooks, 
featuring  17-year-old  Elston  Brooks,  with 
a  high  school  girl  to  supply  a  song  or  two 
for  feminine  interest,  was  the  result.  The 
show,  which  started  in  April,  is  aired  each 
Wednesday  at  5:30  p.m.  over  KXOL, 
one  of  our  smaller  and  newer  stations. 

"The  boy  has  been  just  short  of  sen- 
sational and  the  program  has  gained 
considerable  popularity  and  publicity 
throughout  the  city.  Without  any  pub- 
licity (we  did  not  even  mention  it  in  our 
newspaper  advertising  until  a  few  weeks 
ago)  it  has  gained  a  studio  audience  of 
approximately  50  each  week,  and  according 
to  an  informal  poll,  it  has  a  listener  rating 
of  about  11,"  says  Mr.  Sarazan. 

"During  the  entire  series  we  have  con- 
fined the  commercial  to  the  Junior  and 
Misses  Department  on  the  Fourth  Floor. 
Working  on  the  premise  that  we  were 
reaching  a  specific  audience  group,  the 
teen-age  audience,  we  left  the  commercials 
(as  well  as  the  script)  in  teen-age  hands. 


"The  kids  make  no  bones  of  the  fact 
that  the  results  of  the  program  in  a  business 
way  determine  whether  or  not  the  program 
continues  on  the  air.  In  fact,  on  one  of  the 
early  programs  the  high  school  master  of 
ceremonies  stated  that  the  best  way  the 
teen-age  girls  could  show  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  program  would  be  to  go  to 
the  Junior  and  Misses  Shop  at  The  Fair 
and  look  at  the  dresses.  It  was  their  own 
idea,  but  we  believe  it  was  no  further 
afield  than  the  request  on  a  network 
broadcast  for  a  drug  product  that  listeners 
should  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
program  by  trading  with  their  neighbor- 
hood druggist. 

"We  believe  that  the  treatment  of  the 
commercials  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  the  results  obtained  from  this  program. 
The  commercials  are  definitely  commer- 
cials, often  bandied  back  and  forth  between 
the  two  boys  and  the  girl,  but  the  young- 
sters have  worked  out  some  new  and 
refreshing  slants  that  without  doubt 
contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
series,"  according  to  Mr,  Sarazan. 


Teen-age  programs  have  been  suc- 
cessful for  a  variety  of  advertisers,  in 
large  and  small  communities,  in  a 
variety  of  business  fields,  as  indicated 
by  a  review  of  campaigns  described  in 
Radio  Showmanship  Magazine  for 
1947.  While  the  basic  format  remains 
largely  unchanged,  the  variations  pos- 
sible within  the  teen-age  program  struc- 
ture make  such  a  series  adaptable  to 
the  needs  of  a  number  of  different  kinds 
of  advertisers. 

What  these  successful  programs  have 
in  common  is  basically  the  application 
of  the  "beamed  technique"  directed  to 
a  specific  audience,  with  audience  par- 
ticipation, music,  interviews  and  gags 
to  make  this  listener  group  come  back 
for  more. 
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Mercliants  Sponsor  Booster  Campaign 


Twenty-six-day  campaign  sponsored  cooperatively  by  40  Elizabeth, 
North   Carolina,   merchants  checks  trend   to  shop  in  nearby   larger 

communities. 


ONE  OF  THE  SERIOUS  problems  for 
merchants  in  small  markets  is  the 
tendency  of  shoppers  to  make  major 
purchases  in  nearby  larger  communities. 
This  tendency,  current  in  pre-war  days, 
was  accentuated  during  the  war  years  by 
the  fact  that  merchants  in  larger  com- 
munities received  larger  quotas  of  hard- 
to-get  items  than  did  their  small-town 
competitors. 

In  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina,  Tom 
W.  Talbot,  WCNC  commercial  manager, 
had  an  idea  that  radio  could  play  an 
important  part  in  combating  this  trend. 
With  the  100  per  cent  backing  of  the 
Elizabeth  City  Progressive  Association 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  26-day 
campaign  was  set  up  and  sold  to  40 
merchants  on  a  participating  basis. 

Two  15-minute  shows,  Monday  through 
Saturday,  10:30  a.m.  and  9:00  p.m.,  on 
WCNC  provided  the  backbone  of  the  Shop 
in  Elizabeth  City  campaign.  The  morning 
show  consisted  of  light,  popular  music. 
The  evening  show.  Meet  Your  Merchant, 
was  made  up  of  transcribed  Glee  Club 
music. 

A  third  program,  Elizabeth  City  Presents, 
rounded  out  the  schedule.  A  half-hour 
Sunday  program  aired  at  2:00  p.m.,  the 
show  was  built  around  light  music  and  a 
1 5-minute  man-on-the-street  interview  with 
Saturday  afternoon  shoppers  at  the  peak 
shopping  hours,  using  a  tape  recorder  for 
Sunday   rebroadcast. 

Merchandising  support 

Two  merchandising  angles  were  de- 
veloped    to    stimulate     interest     in     the 


campaign.  Listeners  were  urged  to  enter 
a  WCNC  letter  contest  in  which  the  best 
four  letters  on  "Why  I  Should  Shop  in 
Elizabeth  City"  would  receive  $50,  $25, 
$15,  and  $10,  respectively. 

In  addition,  shoppers  interviewed  on 
the  Saturday  afternoon  man-on-the-street 
broadcasts  received  merchandise  credit 
slips  which  were  honored  by  the  sponsoring 
merchants. 

Promotional  assistance 

Promotion  in  advance  of  the  radio 
campaign  and  continuous  promotion  during 
the  26-day  campaign  was  used. 

(1)  Pr 6" Broadcast  Promotion.  A  teaser 
campaign  which  created  interest  without 
divulging  information  about  the  campaign 
was  the  initial  effort.  Two  weeks  previous 
to  the  launching  of  the  campaign,  10 
teaser  announcements,  "Are  You  Boosting 
Elizabeth  City?",  were  given  daily  on 
station  breaks.  The  same  question  was 
asked  on  small  pink  cards  which  were 
scattered  throughout  the  city. 

(2)  Continuous  promotion.  Merchants 
sponsoring  the  campaign  displayed  large 
yellow  diamond-shaped  stickers  in  store 
windows  with  the  words,  "Shop  in  Eliza- 
beth City  for  a  Better  Community."  Each 
Sunday  there  was  a  half-page  ad  in  the 
local  newspaper  in  support  of  the  cam- 
paign. In  addition,  the  slogans,  "Are  You 
Boosting  Elizabeth  City?",  and  "Shop  in 
Elizabeth  City"  were  used  by  Progressive 
Association  and  Veterans  Administration 
broadcasts.  The  Progressive  Association 
also  devoted  three  15-minute  programs  to 
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ep  Dollars  Within  the  Hometown  km 


the  advantages  of  shopping  in  Elizabeth 
City. 

Commercials  drive  home  the  story 

Commercials  on  the  daily  programs 
performed  a  triple  service.  Opening  com- 
mercials were  written  with  one  thought  in 
mind  ...  to  explain  to  the  listener  just 
how  the  community  was  affected  by  out' 
of- town  shopping.    Example: 


"Folks,  whether  you're  the  merchant 
or  the  shopper,  it's  just  good  horse  sense 
to  boost  business  in  your  own  home 
town  .  .  .  whether  you  were  born  here  or 
just  happened  to  like  it  so  well  you  de- 
cided to  make  it  your  home.  When  you 
spend  your  hard-earned  dough  in  your 
own  home  town,  business  prospers.  The 
merchant  has  a  faster  turnover  on  his 
merchandise,  a  shorter  overhead  on  the 
goods,  so  that  he  can  sell  for  less.  And 
when  he  sells  for  less,  your  shopping 
dollars  go  further.  Your  shopping  dollars 
go  to  pay  the  wages  of  local  sales  people, 
too.  And  the  more  money  circulated  in 
your  town,  the  more  there'll  be  for  you. 
So  be  smart.  Get  an  extra  dividend.  Buy 
only  what  you  need  .  .  .  but  be  sure  to 
buy  it  in  Elizabeth  City,  the  Shopping 
Center  of  The  Albermarle." 


The  middle  commercial  was  used  to 
promote  listener  interest  in  entering  the 
letter  contest,  and  600  letters  were  entered. 

The  closing  commercial  acquainted  the 
listener  with  the  local  merchant,  the  length 
of  time  in  business,  type  of  merchandise, 
special  services,  and  other  information  of 
interest. 

The  net  result  of  the  campaign  was  to 
increase  sales  in  many  instances,  and  the 
merchants  were  sufficiently  impressed  with 
the  merits  of  the  promotion  to  continue, 
through  the  Merchants'  Association,  a 
daily  IS-minute  program  to  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  the  importance  of  shopping 
in  the  community. 

OTHER  CAMPAIGNS  ALSO  SUCCESSFUL 

Back  issues  of  Radio  Showmanship 
Magazine  reveal  other  examples  of  mer- 
chants' associations  who  have  made  suc- 
cessful use  of  the  broadcast  medium,  not 


only  with  the  shop-at-home  theme,  but 
also  for  such  objectives  as  to  introduce  a 
new  shopping  area,  to  solve  special  prob- 
lems, to  supplement  existing  campaigns 
and  to  support  seasonal  promotions. 

Shop-at-home  theme 

With  the  theme,  "Live  and  Shop  in 
Jamestown,  a  better  than  average  American 
city,"  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Retail 
Merchants'  Association  sponsored  a  Mon- 
day through  Friday,  7:40-8:00  a.m.  series 
over  WJTN.  A  waker-upper  program 
designed  both  for  urban  and  rural  listeners, 
the  format  included  time  signals,  weather 
forecasts,  temperature,  headlne  news,  music 
and  farm  news  highlights.  (September 
1945,  p.  310.) 

Introduce  a  new  shopping  area 

A  group  of  ten  merchants  in  a  new  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  business  district  sponsored  Ring 
the  Bell  over  KTUL  for  the  express  purpose 
of  increasing  business  traffic  in  their  area. 
(July  1947,  p.  244.) 

To  solve  special  problems 

To  reach  a  quality  clientele,  and  to 
combat  a  shift  in  trading  center,  the  Fourth 
Street  Area  Merchants'  Association,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  signed  a  30-month  contract 
for  90  minutes  of  Sunday  evening  time  on 
WLWA,  making  it  one  of  the  first  of  such 
associations  to  use  FM  facilities.  (October 
1947,  p.  338.) 

To  supplement  existing  campaigns 

In  Savannah,  Georgia,  the  Welcome 
Hostess  Service,  sponsored  by  12  of 
Savannah's  leading  business  firms,  is  a 
service  to  newcomers  of  many  years 
standing.  To  supplement  this  welcome 
service,  the  group  sponsored  a  Hen  Party 
over  WSAV  in  which  newcomers  were 
introduced  to  the  city.  (August  1947,  p. 
285.) 
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THE  IDM  FILE 

A  directory  of  all  programs  reviewed  in  RS  this  past  year- 
Numerals  indicate  issue  and  pase  number. 


AREA  BROADCASTS 

OAKLAND  SALUTE  Radio  and  its  advertisers  reach  and 
serve  smaller  markets  within  the  daytime  primary 
listening  area  with  special  broadcasts  beamed  to 
these  communities.  This  one  is  on  WTVL,  Water- 
ville.  Me.     7-47.  p.  241. 

BROOKSIDE  EDITION  Personal  items  for  residents  of 
Brookside  area,  broadcast  over  KOME,  Tulsa. 
Okla.,  for  Brookside  merchants.      1  1-47,  p.  384, 

AMATEUR  SHOWS 

RATH  TALENT  REVUE  For  youngsters  up  to  16  years  of 
age.  A  Saturday  morning,  30-minute  feature,  the 
show  has  been  sponsored  for  over  five  years  on 
KRNT,  Des  Moines.  la.,  by  the  Rath  Packing 
Co.      1-47,  p.  32. 

YOUTHFUL  AMATEURS  A  successful  Saturday  morning 
feature  for  American  Cleaners,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Radio  advertising  is  the  backbone  of  this  sponsor's 
business.      2—47,  p.  54. 

MUSICAL  AWARDS  Sunday  afternoon  feature  for 
musicians  under  21,  sponsored  by  Henry  Birks  & 
Son,  Edmonton,  Alb.,  on  a  26-week  schedule  over 
CJCA.     4-47.  p.  132. 

BUDDA'S  AMATEUR  HOUR  Fourteen  years  on  the  air. 
same  sponsor,  same  station.  Aired  for  Marin-Dell 
Milk  Co.,  it's  on  KFRC,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
4-47.  p.  136. 

YOUNG  ARTISTS  SERIES  Amateur  talent  over  WDAY. 
Fargo.  N.  D.,  for  the  J.  M.  Wylie  Piano  Co.  5-47. 
p.  177. 

CRUSADER  KIDS  ON  THE  AIR  Amateurs  compete  for 
cash  prizes.  Sponsored  by  Knight  Brothers  Paper 
Co.,  series  is  aired  over  WIOD,  Miami.  Fla.  6-47, 
p.  211. 

CAREER  FOR  YOUTH  Auditions  and  concerts  for 
Southern  Wisconsin  musicians,  with  musical  scholar- 
ships for  winners.  Sponsored  by  the  J.  J.  Smith 
Jewelry  Stores,  it's  aired  over  WCLO,  Janesville. 
Wis.     8-47.  p.  285. 

SACHS  AMATEUR  HOUR  Amateur  show  now  in  its 
fourteenth  year  is  top  item  in  radio  advertising 
budget  of  $156,000  annually  for  the  Morris  B. 
Sachs  Clothing  Store.   Chicago,    111.      10-47,   p.  331. 

TALENT  PARTY  Seattle,  Wash.,  amateurs  compete  for 
an  all-expense  trip  to  Hollywood  and  a  network 
audition.      10-47.  p.  358. 

AUDIENCE  PARTICIPATION 
(Juvenile) 

THEATRE-RADIO  CLUB  Saturday  morning  kid  show 
with  merchandising  tie-ins  galore  draws  1,200 
youngsters  each  week.  Sponsored  by  the  Holsum 
Bread  Co.,  the  program  is  heard  over  KRKO.  Ever- 
ett. Wash.      10-47.  p.  356. 

PUNCH  AND  JUDY  FUN  CLUB  All  contestants  receive 
prizes,  win  or  lose  in  this  Saturday  morning  theatre 
party  broadcast  over  WSAV,  Savannah,  Ga.,  for 
the  Punch  &  Judy  Shop,  children's  wear.  3—47, 
p.   105. 

CLUB  580  Teen-age  stunts  for  audience  participation 
on  the  CKEY,  Toronto,  Ont.,  feature.  Swing 
music  and  gimmicks,  too.      4—47.  p.   131. 

DIZZY  TROUT  SHOW  Sporting  goods  equipment  as 
Ijrizcs  for  correct  answers  to  sports  questions  pitched 
by  the  baseball  hero  on  this  WXYZ,  Detroit.  Mich., 
scries.       7-47.  p.  244. 

YOUNG  AMERICAN'S  CLUB  Quiz  section  on  this  juvenile 
series  allow.s  for  audience  participation.  It's  aired 
on  WAYS,  Charlotte,  N.  C.      I  1-47.  p.  390. 


(Adult) 

WINDOW  SHOPPING  TIME  In  a  new  twist  to  the  man- 
on-the-street  format,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  shoppers  select 
an  item  from  the  Taylor's  Apparel  Store  display 
window,  tell  WARD  listeners  why  the  item  appeals 
to  them.  In  return,  each  gets  a  merchandise  cer- 
tificate good  for  the  item  which  she  selected.  10—47, 
p.  357. 

FOOD  STORE  QUIZ  Grocery  store  customers  receive 
cash  and  grocery  products  for  correct  answers  to 
simple  listener-sent  questions.  Aired  over  KXOK. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  series  is  sponsored  by  Forbes 
Coffee  Co.      1-47,  p.  30. 

TREASURE  HUNT  Participants  are  given  clues  to  five 
grocery  items,  receive  boxes  of  groceries  for  a  suc- 
cessful TREASURE  HUNT.  Programs  originate  from 
any  one  of  the  75  Thorofare  Streamlined  Super- 
markets, are  broadcast  over  WWSW,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.     2-47.  p.  62. 

WHAT'S  COOKIN'  A  man-on-the-street  show  with 
plenty  of  commercial  hooks  for  Nebraska  Consoli- 
dated Mills.  Broadcast  over  KFAB,  Omaha. 
Neb.  2-47.  p.  63. 

PERSONAL  APPEARANCE  A  style  expert  selects  one 
person  from  the  studio  audience  to  be  analyzed, 
fashionwise.  before  a  jury  of  four,  also  selected  from 
the  audience.  Prentis  Clothes  sponsors  it  over 
WNEW.  New  York  City.     3-47.  p.  99. 

KEITH  FRUIT  EXPRESS  A  40-pourid  basket  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  for  the  listener  sending  in  the  best  house- 
hold hint  of  the  day,  compliments  of  the  sponsor, 
Ben  E.  Keith  Co.,  fruit  and  vegetable  wholesaler. 
4-47.  p.  130. 

NUMBER  PLEASE  Listeners  add  up  the  numbers  given 
in  each  commercial.  Those  who  come  up  with  the 
correct  totals  receive  merchandise  awcTrds.  .Series 
is  aired  over  WMBD,  Peoria,  111.     4-47,  p.   142. 

COFFEE  TIME  AT  WURZBURG'S  Breakfast  club  format 
with  plenty  of  gimmicks  creates  store  traffic,  sells 
merchandise  for  Wurzburg's  Department  Store. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Aired  over  WOOD.  6-47. 
p.   194. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  Those  whose  ticket  stubs  are 
drawn  from  a  box  face  a  barrage  of  questions,  with 
cash  for  correct  answers.  It's  sponsored  by  Armond 
Furniture  Co.  over  WFPG,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
6-47.  p.  206. 

QUIZPARTNERS,  INC.  Contestants  selected  from  studio 
audience  pair  off,  with  cash  prizes  for  correctly 
answered  questions.      6—47.  p.  208. 

TO  THE  LADIES  Stunts  and  gags  for  the  ladies,  spon- 
sored by  the  Chi  Chi  Club,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  over 
KFMB.     6-47.  p.  210. 

THE  MAN  SAYS  YES  A  radio  version  of  the  old  parlor 
game,  animal-vegetable-mineral,  broadcast  over 
KMPC,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.      7-47.  p.  245. 

HEN  PARTY  Interviews  with  newcomers  to  Savannah, 
Ga.,  with  drawings  for  A- 1  merchandise  prizes. 
Sponsored  by  the  Welcome  Hostess  Service,  it's 
aired  over  WSAV.      8-47,  p.  285. 

HAVE  YOU  GOT  IT?  Merchandise  awards  for  inter- 
viewees who  can  produce  a  specified  item  on  this 
WHBC\   Canton.  O..  series.      9-47,   p.  318. 

TUCKER  TALKING  Man-on-the-street  quiz  show  over 
WPAY.  Portsmouth.  O..  for  two  sponsors.  Ques- 
tions are  confined  to  the  local  scene.      I  i-47,  p.  386. 

WERE  YOU  LISTENING?  Half-hour  of  rapid  questions 
about  local  and  network  programs,  with  prizes 
donated  by  sponsors.  Aired  over  WOAI,  San 
Antonio.  Tex.      I  1-47.  p.  387. 
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RED  OWL  ROVING  REPORTER  Store  remotes  for  Red 
Owl.  over  KELO.  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D.  9-47.  p. 
318. 

QUIZZING  THE  WIVES  Just  that,  over  WNAC.  Boston. 
Mass..  for  Boston  Cohsolidated  Gas  Co.  9-47,  p    320. 

CHRISTMAS   PROGRAMS 
SANTA  CLAUS     Santa-on-the-air  builds  listeners,  creates 

goodwill  for  seven  retailers.      10-47.   p.  328.     SANTA 

CLAUS  TIME  for  Cooey-Bentz  Co..  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

10-47.  p.  337. 
CHRISTMAS  ADVENTURES  OF  CLOUDCHASER,  BETTY  &  BOB 

Four    sponsors    report    on    this    transcribed    feature. 

10-47.  p.  334. 
CHRISTMAS     CAROLS       A     traditional     in-store     remote 

broadcast  for  Stone  &   Thomas,    Wheeling,   W.   Va. 

10-47.  p.  340. 
CHRISTMAS    GREETINGS       One-time    holiday    programs 

create  goodwill.      10-47.  p.  343. 
MRS.  SANTA  CLAUS     New  Christmas  character  gives  an 

original   twist   to  holiday  low-budget  promotions  in 

large  and  small  markets.      10-47.  p.  344. 
CHRISTMAS    TAPESTRY       Christmas    stories    for    adult 

listeners.      10-47.  p.  351. 
CINNAMON   BEAR     Toy  manufacturer  uses  transcribed 

program  on  KFNF.  Shenandoah,  la.,  to  boost  sales 

for  a  single  toy.      10-47.  p.  351. 
CHRISTMAS   TREE     Telephone   give-away  show   with   a 

holiday  twist.      10-47.  p.  352. 
I   REMEMBER  CHRISTMAS     Old  newspaper  files  provide 

the    material   for   a    first-rate   Christmas   feature   on 

KVFD.  Fort  Dodge,  la.     10-47,  p.  353. 

DEALER  TIE-INS 

BEST  BY  REQUEST  Dealers  are  an  integral  part  of  this 
musical  request  show  sponsored  by  Sun-Up  Ice 
Cream  Co.  over  KXYZ.  Houston,  Tex.  Series  was 
planned  to  introduce  a  new  product,  with  emphasis 
on  selling  the  dealer  first.      1-47,  p.   14. 

TRIANGLE  TIME  Featured  mention  on  each  broadcast 
for  an  independent  grocer  by  Triangle  Food  Stores, 
Inc.  Series  is  aired  over  WSAZ,  Huntington. 
W.  Va.     6-47.  p.  206. 

CROWLEY  CORRAL  A  salute  to  a  Crowley  feed  dealer 
on  each  broadcast.  Western  music  is  the  basis  for 
the  program  appeal,  with  the  series  broadcast  over 
KABC,  San  Antonio,  Tex.      I  1-47,  p.  393. 

DRAMA 

FAVORITE  STORY  Favorite  stories  selected  by  celebri- 
ties are  dramatized  each  week  in  this  transcribed 
series  featuring  Ronald  Colman.  Series  gives 
Bullock's.  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  nighttime  cover- 
age. 4-47,  p.  114.  As  it's  aired  for  Philadelphia 
Dairy  Products  over  WFIL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
8-47.  p.  278. 

FAVORITE  STORY  Tom  P.  McDermott.  Inc..  Oklahoma 
distributor  of  household  appliances,  sponsors  tran- 
scribed series  on  regional  basis  on  behalf  of  300 
dealers.      12-47,  p.  404. 

EMPLOYMENT 
JOB  CENTER  OF  THE  AIR     Job  placement  for  veterans, 
broadcast  over  WEEI,  Boston,  Mass.     5—47,  p.  178. 

FACSIMILE 

FM  SOLVES  A  SALES  PROBLEM  Fourth  Street  Area 
Merchants  Association,  Cincinnati,  O.,  signs  a  30- 
month  contract  for  90  minutes  of  Sunday  evening 
time.      10-47,  p.  338. 

FACSIMILE  OFFERS  ADVERTISER  TIMELINESS  AND  PER- 
MANENCE Combines  visual  facilities  of  printed  page 
with  time  advantages  of  broadcasting.     8—47,  p.  260. 

FARM    FEATURES 

FARM  SHOW  Music  and  topics  for  the  farm  listener. 
Sponsored  by  Sears'  Farm  Store  over  WKY,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.      4-47,  p.  138. 

MILE  HIGH  FARMER  Service  and  information  for 
farmers  and  stockmen,  sponsored  by  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.  over  KOA,  Denver,  Colo.     5-47.  p.   168. 

ALC  SHOW  Market'quotations,  news  and  views  on  the 
co-op  movement,  etc.,  sponsored  by  the  Alberta 
Livestock  Co-operative,  Ltd.      9-47,  p.  314. 

CO-OP  BAND  WAGON  News  of  general  interest  to 
farmers  over  WOMT.  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  for  County 
Co-Op  Stores.     9-47.  p.  3  1 4. 

CROWLEY  CORRAL  Western  music  for  farm  listening 
over  KABC,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  for  Crowley  Feed 
Co.      11-47,  p.  393. 


EVERYBODY'S  FARM  Rural  programs  originated  from 
the  WLW.  Cincinnati,  O..  farm  for  participating 
sponsors.      I  1—47.  p.  393. 

FASHIONS 

FASHION  PARADE  Music  and  style  notes  to  appeal  to 
women.  Sponsor  of  this  WSOC.  Charlotte.  N.  C, 
program  is  the  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.,  women's  wear. 
2-47.  p.  51. 

PERSONAL  APPEARANCE  An  analysis  for  style  experts 
of  dressing  habits  and  styles  worn  by  people  in  the 
studio  audience.  One  person  brought  to  trial  before 
a  four-person  jury  selected  from  the  audience. 
Prentis  Clothes  sponsors  it  over  WNEW,  New  York 
Citv.     3-47.  p.  99. 

FASHION  NEWS  News  of  feminine  fashions  from  the 
store  for  Atlas  Fashions.  Portsmouth.  O..  over 
WPAY.  It's  been  on  the  air  since  1941,  and  the 
sponsor  uses  several  other  programs.      5-47.   n.    1  74. 

FASHION  SHOW  A  gala  fashion  show  as  a  special  event 
broadcast  over  KXLF.  Butte,  Mont.,  for  local  style 
merchants.      6—47,  p.  212. 

THE  WOMAN'S  VOICE  Fashion  tips,  club  news  and 
interviews  over  KMPC,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  for 
Milliron's.      11-47.  p.  384. 

FOODS 

IT'S  FUN  TO  COOK  A  food  show  with  a  listener  partici- 
pation angle.  Cook  books  for  prize  winners.  Series 
is  aired  over  WFBR.  Baltimore,  Md..  for  Esskay 
Qualitv  Meats.      1-47,  p.  12. 

PURE  FOOD  HOUR  Nutritional  problems  in  the  day's 
news,  and  listener-sent  questions.  Dugan  Brothers 
Bakery  has  used  this  same  WOR.  New  York  City, 
program  for  18  years,  diverts  90  per  cent  of  its  ad 
budget  to  radio.      2-47,  o.  46. 

HOMEMAKERS'  CORRESPONDENT  A  women's  program 
to  promote  trade  for  home-owned  businesses,  to  sell 
the  idea  of  good  labels  and  brands  and  to  create 
consumer  interest  in  member  stores.  Broadcast 
over  KTUL-KOMA,  Okla.,  series  is  sponsored 
by  Oklahoma  Retail  Grocers  Assn.  Each  day.  a 
part  of  the  program  is  a  vignette  of  an  odd.  amusing 
or  unusual  occurrence  in  one  of  the  member  stores. 
Listener  who  can  identify  herself  calls  at  the  store 
for  an  award.      3—47.  p.  97. 

COME  AND  GET  IT  Food  facts  and  fancies,  transcribed, 
combined  with  an  audience  particioation  angle. 
Here  sponsored  by  J.  T.  McCulloch  Co.. 
Portsmouth.  O.,  department  store,  over  WPAY. 
3-47,  p.  102. 

ARMCHAIR  PLANNING  Unusual  recipes,  with  food  cer- 
tificates from  Fisher  Brothers,  Cleveland,  O.,  for 
listener-sent  Armchair  Plans  with  favorite  recipes. 
8-47.  p.  264. 

COOKING  QUIZ  Listeners  identify  recipes  from  in- 
gredients and  procedure  given  on  the  air,  win  mer- 
chandise awards  for  correct  identification  over 
WLOW.  Norfolk,  Va.     8-47,  p.  286. 

AS  THEY  LIKE  IT  Show  built  around  famous  person- 
alities, featuring  the  favorite  food  of  each  celebrity. 
Aired  over  WADC,  Akron,  O..  it's  sponsored  by 
F.  W.  Albrecht  Co.  for  Acme  Bread.     9-47,  p.  312. 

FLEISCHMANN'S  MARKET  BASKET  Best  food  buys  of  the 
day  over  WCAU.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  for  Fleisch- 
mann's  Vienna  Model  Bakery,   Inc.      11-47,  p.  382. 

FORUMS 

STUDENT  FORUM  College  students  in  a  serious  dis- 
cussion of  world  problems.  Series  is  aired  over 
WFBR.  Baltimore,  Md..  as  a  sustainer.     1-47.  p.  28. 

MEMPHIS  FORUM  Controversial  questions  discussed  by 
prominent  business  men  over  WHHM.  Memphis. 
Tenn..  for  A.  Graves  &  Steuwer.  Jewelers.  7—47, 
p.  243. 

CAREERS  IN  THE  MAKING  Panels  of  high  school  stu- 
dents quiz  leaders  from  specific  business  fields  in  this 
KSO.  Des  Moines,  la.,  series.    9-47,  p.  310. 

GENERAL  ARTICLES 

WHAT  I  B3UT  TALENT  FACTOR?  Cost  per  thousand 
radio  listeners  should  include  talent  or  program  cost 
figures  in  comparisons  between  stations,  says  Wilt 
Gunzendorfer,  general  manager  of  KROW,  Oakland, 
Calif.      2-47,  p.  42. 

FOLLOWING  PROFITS  ARE  TRANSCRIBED  Transcription 
library  and  program">department  in  combination 
represent  big  commercial  potential  for  better,  more 
saleable  shows.      2—47,  p.  48. 
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CREATIVE  SELLING  A  NECESSITY  Creation  of  new  radio 
accounts  and  appropriations  vital  to  growth  of 
medium.      4-47.  p.  127. 

SPONSORS  COOPERATE  TO  IMPROVE  RADIO  STANDARDS 
WELM,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  finds  advertisers  anxious  to 
supDort  high  commercial  standards.      5—47,  p.   167. 

BLOCK  PROGRAMMING  One  solution  for  economically 
sound  operation  by  independents.     6-47,  p.   185. 

TITLES  BUILD  LISTENERS  An  analysis  of  factors  deter- 
mining: effective  program  title.     8—47,  p.  270. 

PLEDGE  TO  MR.  SPONSOR  Desire  to  produce  results 
keynotes  local  station,  says  Norman  A.  Gittleson, 
WGKV  sales  promotion  manager,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.     8-47,  p.  275. 

BASE  JUVENILE  SALES  APPEAL  ON  SOUND  ENTERTAIN- 
MENT A  five-Doint  plan  for  juvenile  entertainment 
presented  by  Dorothy  A.  Kemble,  director  of  con- 
tinuity acceptance.  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 
9-47,  D.  300. 

EFFECTIVE  TEEN  PROGRAMS  APPEAL  TO  MAJOR  INTERESTS 
Successful  programs  reflect  teen-time  world,  says 
Grace  M.  Johnson,  manager,  continuity  acceptance 
department,  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  New  York 
Citv.    1  1-47.  p.  365. 

COMMERCIALS  KEY  TO  AIR  SALES  A  guide  for  practical 
commercial  copywriting  for  retail  advertisers  by 
William  E.  Wright.  Wright  Radio  Productions. 
Chicago.  111.     1  1-47,  p.  368;  12-47.  p.  400. 

GIMMICKS 

BRASS  WHISTLE  Brass  whistle  sound  effect  used  on 
200  transcribed  announcements  weekly  effective 
sales  promotion  for  Helms  Bakery.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.     3-47,  p.  88. 

BREYER'S  CALLING  Spot  announcement  series  charac- 
terized by  a  ring  of  a  telephone,  followed  by  "Hello, 
Breyer's  Calling,"  is  the  radio  trade-mark  of  this 
ice  cream.      6—47,  p.  190. 

HISTORICAL 

SALUTE  TO  WESTERN  MONTANA  History  and  back- 
ground of  various  communities  with  emphasis  on 
local  color.  Series  is  aired  over  KGVO.  Missoula, 
Mont.,  for  Youngren's  Shoe  Shop.      1-47.  p.  28. 

PARADE  OF  THE  PIONEERS  Successful  industry  in  the 
Houston.  Tex.,  area  told  by  dramatic  narration  over 
KPRC.     3-47.  D.  99. 

SONS  OF  THE  PIONEERS  Transcribed  program.  3-47. 
p.  100;  5-47,  n.  169. 

HISTORICAL  SHOWCASE  Tribute  to  the  early  pioneers 
in  the  environs  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  with  tie-up  of 
local  personalities  for  tooical  interest.  It's  spon- 
sored by  the  Kaylan  Cutlery  Co.  over  WFBL. 
5-47.  p.  158. 

THIS  IS  YOUR  HOME  Stories  of  old  San  Francisco. 
Series  aired  over  KPO  for  W  fit  J  Sloane.  furniture 
store,  is  now  in  its  fifth  year.      5-47.  p.   166. 

ENCORE  ECHOES  Music  and  a  short  narration  on 
Wisconsin  history  for  the  First  Wisconsin  National 
Bank.   Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  WTMJ.      11-47.  p.  383. 

SNAPSHOTS  OF  GEORGIA  Light  travelogues  through 
Georgia  for  Gaston's  Snapshot  Service  on  WGST. 
Atlanta.  Ga.      11-47.  p.  388. 

HOBBIES 

NEIGHBORHOOD  BRIDGE  CLUB  Top  bridge  players  vie 
for  high  score  weekly  prizes  over  WTAL.  Talla- 
hassee. Fla.      7-47.  p.  246. 

SHORT  CASTS  AND  WING  SHOTS  Hunting  and  fishing 
reports,  outdoor  yarns  and  news  of  conservation, 
over  KVOO.  TuLsa.  Okla.      8-47.  p.  279. 

HOME   DECORATING 
BACKGROUNDS     FOR     LIVING       Commentary    on     home 
furnishing,    building   and  decorating.      Sponsored   by 
Barker      Brothers.      Los     Angeles.     Calif.,     furniture 
store  over  KNX.      4-47.  p.    118. 

HUMAN    RELATIONS 
GABRIEL  HEATTER  BRINGS  YOU  A  BRIGHTER  TOMORROW 

Stones  of  plain  and  humbi*;  people  who  didn't  give 
up  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds.  Gabriel 
Heatter.  supported  by  a  complete  dramatic  cast  and 
a  full  orchestra.  It  represents  a  national  radio  sales 
effort  merchandised  intensely  by  local  managers 
which  achieves  results  for  the  Mutual  Benefit  Health 
«(  Accident  Association.  1-47,  p.  9. 
YOUR  FRIENDLY  NEIGHBOR  Poems  and  stories  of  the 
ureu,  with  hom<-Hpun  philosophy,  broadcast  for 
Nixon  Furniture  Co.  over  WWNR,  Beckley.  W.  Va. 
1-47,  p.  31. 


'ROUND  THE  TOWN  Interviews  with  hospital  veterans 
with  a  listener-sent  post  card  sho'wer  for  each  one. 
Maloney's  Restaurant  makes  the  cards  available  on 
this  WLAW.  Lawrence.  Mass.,  program.  1-47. 
p.  33. 

HERE'S  THE  PAYOFF!  Human  interest  yarns  as  a  five- 
minute  feature  for  Red  6c  White  Stores,  Missoula. 
Mont.,  over  KGVO.      3-47.  p.   100. 

HOWDY  CLUB  Oldtimers  meet  Austin.  Tex.,  newcomers 
in  an  ad-lib  show  sponsored  by  Old  Seville  Restau- 
rant and  aired  over  KNOW.     3-47.  p.   106. 

DAILY  ALMANAC  Tidbits  of  history  and  news  made  in 
years  gone  by,  with  weather  reports,  calendar 
statistics,  et  al.,  doubles  business  for  Kent  Cleaners, 
Portland,  Me.  Series  is  aired  over  WGAN.  4-47. 
p.  126. 

THIS  IS  THE  STORY  Little  known  facts  about  local 
people  and  local  business  aired  over  KIT,  Yakima, 
Wash.,      for      Hahn      Motor      Co.       6-47.      p.      202. 

LOCAL  INTEREST  A  low-cost  show  sells  millinery  and 
accessories  for  Julian's  Millinery  Shop  over  WACO. 
Waco.  Tex.      7-47.  p.  224. 

MEET  YOUR  NEIGHBOR  Interviews  with  local  business 
men  on  topics  of  interest  to  friends  and  neighbors. 
Station:  KONP.  Port  Angeles.  Wash.     7-47.  p.  242. 

TURN  BACK  THE  CALENDAR  The  local  story-behind-the- 
story  on  events  which  took  place  from  one  to  90 
years  ago.  aired  over  KVOS.  Bellingham.  Wash. 
7-47.  p.  250. 

YOUR  INDIANA  Legend  and  history  with  a  timely 
message  on  conservation  over  WlBC.  Indianapolis. 
Ind.      7-47.  p.  250. 

KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS  Richter's.  Laredo.  Tex.,  depart- 
ment store  sponsors  this  network  cooperative  fea- 
ture.     8-47.  p.  272. 

TEXACO  STAR  REPORTER  Listener-sent  questions 
answered  over  the  air.  It's  aired  from  WFAA, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  others,  for  Texas  Company.  9—47, 
p.  316. 

UNSEEN  ADVISOR  Advice  on  the  complexities  of  living, 
based  on  listener-sent  letters.  Sponsored  by  Dr. 
Shor,  Dentist,  it's  aired  over  WIP,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
11-47.  p.  390. 

JUVENILE 

THEATRE-RADIO  CLUB  A  Saturday  morning  theatre 
party  in  support  of  a  basic  air  campaign.  Aired  for 
the  Holsum  Bread  Company  over  KRKO.  Everett, 
Wash.     10-47.  p.  356. 

LITTLE  RED  SCHOOL  HOUSE  Quiz  show  with  volunteer 
teams  from  local  schools.  Sponsored  by  the  Hamilton 
Co-Operative  Creameries,  the  series  is  aired  over 
CKOC.  Hamilton.  Ont.     1-47.  p.  29. 

RATH  TALENT  REVUE  Six  youngsters  are  featured  on 
each  broadcast,  but  there's  also  an  audience  partici- 
pation angle  on  this  KRNT.  Des  Moines.  la., 
program  for  Rath  Packing  Co.      1—47.  p.  32. 

QUIZDOWNS  Public  and  private  schools  in  team  compe- 
tition for  school  and  individual  prizes  on  the  grammar 
school  level.  Aired  over  KMOX.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
1-47,  p.  33. 

AMERICAN  KIDS  CLUB  Approach  to  the  home  through 
the  children  on  a  thrice  weekly  schedule  is  successful 
for  American  Cleansers,  San  Diego,  Calif.  2—47, 
p.  54. 

HOBBY  HORSE  PRESENTS  About  books  for  children. 
Dramatizations,  interviews  with  authors,  etc..  for 
Carson,  Pirie.  Scott  fit  Co.,  over  WMAQ,  Chicago, 
111.     3-47.  p.  98. 

DICK  TRACY  Detective  hero  creates  store  traffic  galore 
for  Karl's  Shoe  Stores.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Aired 
over    KF.CA.      3-47.    p.    104. 

PUNCH  AND  JUDY  FUN  CLUB  Stunts,  community  singing 
and  contests  for  Punch  fii  Judy  Shop.  Savannah,  Ga., 
children's  wear  shop,  aired  over  WSAV.     3— 47,  p.  105. 

UNCLE  WHOA  BILL  CLUB  Sponsored  by  Bullock's,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  the  show  is  now  in  its  fourteenth 
year.     4-47,  p.    1  14. 

KIDDY  QUIZ  Telephone  quiz  for  club  members.  Spon- 
ored  by  Flander's  Dairy  over  WKXL,  Concord, 
N.  H.,  with  80  per  cent  of  sponsor's  ad-budget 
for  radio.      4-47,  p.    130. 

STORY  LADY  Stories  for  the  small-fry,  locally  produced, 
draws  1,200  letters  a  month  for  Brown's  Ice  Cream 
Co..  Ogden.  Ut.  Broadcast  over  KLO.  4-47, 
p.   139. 

YOUNG  STARS  Classic  folk  stories  enacted  by  pupils  of 
the  Davis  School  of  Speech,  over  WHHM,  Memphis, 
Tenn.    6-47.  p.  203. 
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GOLD'S  BIRTHDAY  CLUB  Children  register  their  birth 
dates  with  Gold  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  get 
birthday  greetings  on  the  air  and  a  birthday  party 
invitation.     Aired  over  KFOR.     6-47,  p.  204. 

LITTLE  RED  SCHOGLHOUSE  Dramatizations  of  one-room 
school  days  aired  over  WNOE,  New  Orleans,  La., 
for  Kaufman's  Department  Store.  Each  broadcast 
dedicated  to  a  local  teacher.     8-47,  p.  286. 

LONE  RANGER  Sponsored  by  Grafton  &  Co.,  men's 
wear,  over  CKOC,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  to  promote  its 
boys'  wear  department.     8—47,   p.  298. 

BASE  JUVENILE  SALES  APPEAL  ON  SOUND  ENTERTAIN- 
MENT A  five-point  plan  for  juvenile  entertainment. 
9-47,  p.  300. 

KIDDIES  PROGRAM  Juvenile  series  with  emphasis  on 
public  service  for  Byers  Flour  Mills,  Camrose,  Alb. 
9-47,   p.   302. 

CHILDREN'S  PARTY  Invitational  studio  party,  with 
invitations  sent  out  on  request  to  Jackson's  Bakery. 
Aired  over  CHOV,  Pembroke,  Ont.,  series  has  a 
strong  public  service  angle  with  emphasis  on  safety. 
9-47,  p.  317. 

THESE  KIDS  OF  OURS  Ejctemporaneous  discussion  of 
current  events,  celebrity  interviews  and  a  Champ  of 
the  Week.  Broadcast  over  KOA,  Denver,  Colo. 
9-47,  p.  322. 

YOUTH  SPEAKS  OUT  Discussion  groups  with  different 
age  groups.  Aired  over  WFPG,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
9-47,  p.  322. 

YOUNG  AMERICAN'S  CLUB  Audience  and  listener  partici- 
pation on  this  children's  show  broadcast  over  WAYS, 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  for  Foremost  Dairies.  1  1-47, 
p.  390. 

LISTENER   PARTICIPATION 

COOEY-BENTZ  CALLING  For  seven  years,  this  telephone 
quiz-show  has  produced  sales  for  Cooey-Bentz, 
Wheeling,    W.   Va.,   furniture  store.      10-47,    p.   337. 

SING  'N'  WIN  Little  Potts,  Baltimore.  Md.,  furniture 
store,  directs  almost  entire  advertising  budget  to 
this  mystery  tune  feature  on  WFBR.     10-47,  p.  342. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  A  Christmas  slant  on  a  telephone 
give-away  format,  with  gifts  for  those  telephoned  at 
random  who  can  name  the  sponsor  of  the  commercial 
read  just  previous  to  the  telephone  call.  10—47, 
p.  352. 

IT'S  FUN  TO  COOK  A  food  show  with  a  mail-pull  hook. 
Cook  book  awards  for  three  daily  winners.  It's 
broadcast  over  WFBR,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  E,sskay 
Quality  Meats.        1-47,  p.  12. 

RANGE  RIDERS  Telephone  give-away  angle  increases 
effectiveness  of  musical  program  for  local  Gamble- 
Skogmo  Store,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  aired  over  WREN. 
For  the  housewife  telephoned  at  random  who  can 
identify  the  "Nellie  Brown  Radio  Special  "  of  the 
day,  the  award  is  one  of  the  specials.     3—47,  p.  84. 

KIDDY  QUIZ  Telephone  quiz  show  for  children.  Club 
membership  angle.  Aired  over  WKXL,  it's  sponsored 
by  Flander's  Dairy,  Concord,  N.  H.     4—47,  p.  130. 


POLLY  APPLE  Listeners  send  in  names  and  addresses, 
and  the  person  whose  name  is  drawn  each  day  re- 
ceives a  grocery  award  from  Big  Apple  Super  Market, 
Opelika,  Ala.  Series  is  aired  over  WJHO.  5-47,  p. 
171. 

MAGIC  OF  ELECTRICITY  Recorded  music  over  KMPC, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  with  a  contest  angle.  Listeners 
get  entry  blanks  from  one  of  the  300  electrical  and 
radio  appliance  stores  that  are  members  of  the  S. 
Calif.  Radio  &  Electrical  Appliance  Assn.,  Inc. 
6-47,  p.  187. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW?  Listeners  answer  a  question 
about  a  historical  vignette  read  on  the  air,  with  a 
cash  award  for  the  earliest  postmark,  on  what  is 
primarily  an  audience  participation  show  aired  over 
WFPG,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  for  Armond  Furniture 
Co.    6-47,  p.  206. 

THREE  ALARM  Listeners  guess,  via  post  card,  what  time 
one  of  three  alarm  clocks  will  go  off,  with  merchan- 
dise prizes  for  winners.  Broadcast  over  KMPC,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.     6-47,  p.  208. 

TELEPHONE  QUIZ  Folding  money  for  correct  answers, 
with  telephone  numbers  scientifically  selected.  6—47, 
p.  209. 

AN  EVENjNG  AT  ANGELO'S  Free  dinner,  courtesy  of 
Angelo's  Restaurant,  for  listeners  who  can  identify 
a  mystery  tune  played  on  the  WKXL,  Concord, 
N.  H.,  program.  Telephone  calls  are  made  at  random. 
6-47,  p.  210. 

YOUR  MUSICAL  CORSAGE  A  listener  participation  show, 
audience  requests  favorite  Memory  Melody,  gives 
reasons  why.  Corsage  for  best  letters,  courtesy  of 
sponsor,  Schiller  Flower  Shops,  Chicago,  111.  7—47, 
p.  230. 

RING  the  bell  Listeners  send  in  song  titles,  receive 
cash  awards  if  musical  experts  can't  produce  the 
melody  on  this  Kl  UL,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  series.  7—47, 
p.  244. 

ARMCHAIR  PLANNING  Food  certificates  for  best  Arm- 
chair Plans  with  favorite  recipes  on  a  food  show 
for  Fisher  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.     8-47,  p.  264. 

SPOTLIGHT  QUIZ  Merchandise  certificates  if  listeners 
telephoned  can  name  the  California  Markets'  spot- 
light value  of  the  day.  Pre-program  contact  with 
24  women  by  telephone  determines  persons  to  be 
called.  Broadcast  over  WEOA,  Evansville,  Ind. 
8-47,  p.  268. 

TUNEFUL  TRAVELER  Cash  prize  weekly  for  the  listener- 
sent  letter  citing  the  best  act  of  courtesy  on  the 
Baltimore  Transit  Co.  lines.  Music  is  a  basic 
part  of  the  WFBR,  Baltimore,  Md..  program. 
8-47,  p.  284. 

COOKING  QUIZ  Listeners  identify  recipes  from  ingre- 
dients and  procedure  given  on  the  air  for  merchandise 
prizes.  Aired  over  WLOW,  Norfolk.  Va.  8-47, 
p.  286. 

TREASURE  CHEST  Fifty  dollars  to  the  listener  who  can 
identify  four  out  of  five  mystery  tunes  played  over 
CKOC,  Hamilton,  Ont.     9-47.  p.  298. 


(Conclifded  next  issue) 
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A  quick  index  to  what  others  have  accomplished  through 
radio  during  the  course  of  the  year,  as  reported  in  RS. 


AUTOMOBILES— AUTO  SUPPLIES 

FEBRUARY 

Sponsor:  Western  Auto  Supply  Co. 
Station:  NBC  28-station  hook-up 
Program:  Circle  Arrow  Show 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  41 

MARCH 

Sponsor:  Zook  Tire  Co. 
station:  KOA.  Denver.  Colo. 

Program:  Sport  Spotlight 


Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  102 


APRIL 

Sponsor:  Guy  Marsh  Motor  Co. 
Station:  KHAS,  Hastings.  Nebr. 
Program:  Yawn  Patrol 
Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p. 


Sponsor:  Jira  Auto  Supply  Co. 
Station:  KMYR.  Denver.  Colo. 
Program:  Sports  Parade 
Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p. 
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MAY 

Sponsor:  Joe  Fisher.  Distributor 
Station:  KXL.  Portland.  Ore. 
Program:  Spot  announcements 
Department:  Johnny  on  the  Spot,  p.  175 

JULY 

Sponsor:  T.  D.  &  P.  A.  Peffley,  Distributors 
Station:  WING.  Dayton.  O. 
Program:  Road  Reporter 
Department:  Showmantips,  p.  249 

JUNE 

Sponsor:  Hahn  Motor  Co. 
Station:  KIT.  Yakima,  Wash. 
Program:  This  Is  the  Story 
Department:  Airing  the  New.  p.  202 

BAKERIES 

FEBRUARY 

Sponsor:  Dugan  Brothers'  Bakery 
Station  :  WOR.  New  York  City 
Program:  Pure  Food  Hour 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  46 

MARCH 

Sponsor:  Helms  Bakery 
Station  :  Varied 
Program:  Spot  announcements 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  88 

MAY 

Sponsor:  Swander  Baking  Co. 
Station:  KOTA.  Rapid  City.  S.  D. 
Program:  Noonday  News 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  152 

JULY 

Sponsor:  Carr-Consolidated  Biscuit  Co. 
Station  :  Varied 
Program:  Carr  Melody  Bakers 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  223 

AUGUST 

Sponsor:  Bridges  Downyflakes  Donut  Shop 
Station:  KXLQ.  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Program:  Music 
Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  281 

Sponsor:  Gravem-Inglis  Baking  Co. 
Station:  KGDM,  Stockton,  Calif. 
Program:  Mystery  House 
Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  282 

Sponsor:  Heiner's  Bakery 
Station:  WSAZ.  Huntington.  W.  Va. 
Program:  Women's  930  Club 
Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  283 

SEPTEMBER 

Sponsor:  Acme  Bread  (F.  W.  Albrecht  Co.) 
Station:  WADC.  Akron.  O. 
Program:  As  They  Like  It 
Department:  Airing  the  New.  p.  312 

Sponsor:  Jackson's  Bakery 

Station:  CHOV.  Pembroke,  Ont. 

Program:  Children's  Party 

Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  3  1  7 

OCTOBER 

Sponsor:  Holsum  Bread  Co. 
Station:  KGKO,  Everett.  Wash. 
Program:  Theatre-Radio  Club 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  356 

NOVEMBER 

Sponsor:  I'leischmann's  Vienna  Model  Bakery 
Station:  WCAU.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Program:  f-lcischmann's  Market  Basket 
Department:  Airing  the  New,  p.  382 

Sponsor:  Rich  Loaf.  Inc. 

Station:  WPAY,  Portsmouth.  O. 

Program:  Tucker  Talking 

Department:  .Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  386 

BEVERAGES 

MARCH 

Sponsor:  Mhrel  Brewing  Co. 
Station:  WJZ.  New  York  City 
Program:  Murder  at  Midnight 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  80 


APRIL 

Sponsor:  Minneapolis  Brewing  Co. 
Station:  WDGY.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Program:  Friendly  Time 
Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  136 

JUNE 

Sponsor:  Dilly  Bottling  Co. 

Station:  WHHM,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

Program:  It's  a  Dilly 

Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  204 

JULY 

Sponsor:  Jackson  Brewing  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Station:  Varied 

Program:  Varied 

Department:  Special  Article,  p.  227 

Sponsor:  Stock  Products  (Wine) 
Station:  WQXR.  New  York  City 
Program:  Guest  Conductor 
Department:  Airing  the  New.  p.  242 

AUGUST 

Sponsor:  Beverwyck  Breweries,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Station:  Yankee  Network,  others 
Program:  News 
Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  283 

SEPTEMBER 

Sponsor:  Fort  Pitt  Brewing  Co. 
Station:  WARJ.  Morgantown.  W.  Va. 
Program:  Five  Star  Sports  Final 
Department:  Showmantips.  p.  321 

NOVEMBER 

Sponsor:  Gulf  Brewing  Co. 
Station:  KPRC.  Houston.  Tex.,  others 
Program:  Design  for  Grand  Living 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  378 

CANDIES 
APRIL 

Sponsor:  Haviland  Chocolate  Co. 
Station:  WLAW.  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Program:  Among  Us  Girls 
Department:  Showmantips.  p.  141 

SEPTEMBER 

Sponsor:  Hunt's  Limited 
Station:  CKEY.  Toronto.  Ont. 
Program:  News  for  Teens 
Department:  Showmantips.  p.  321 


CHILDREN'S  WEAR 

MARCH 

Sponsor:  Punch  &  Judy  Shop 
Station:  WSAV.  Savannah,  Ga. 
Program:  Punch  and  Judy  Fun  Club 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p. 
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JULY 

Soonsor:  Varied 


.  an  analysis  of  successful  tech- 
niques 
Station:  Varied 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  234 

CLOTHIERS 

MARCH 

Sponsor:  Prentis  Clothes 
Station:  WNEW,  New  York 
Program:  Personal  Appearance 
Department:  Airing  the  New.  p.  99 

SEPTEMBER 

Sponsor:  Ed  Mellon  Co. 
Station:  WBT.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Program:  Varied 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  297 

Sponsor:  Moskin  Stores.  Inc. 
Station:  WSAZ.  Huntington.  W.  Va. 
Program:  You  Asked  for  It 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  308 

Sponsor:  IVankei  Clothing  Co. 
Station:  KSO.  Des  Moines,  la. 
Program:  Careers  in  the  Making 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  310 
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OCTOBER 

Sponsor:  Morris  B.  Sachs  Clothing  Store 
Station:  WENR.  WCFL.  Chicago.  111. 
Program:  Sachs  Amateur  Hour 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  331 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
JANUARY 

Sponsor:  Hamilton  Co-Operative  Creameries 
Station:  CKOC,  Hamilton.  Ont. 
Program:  Little  Red  School  House 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  29 

APRIL 

Sponsor:  Flander's  Dairy 

Station:  WKXL.  Concord.  N.  H. 

Program:  Kiddy  Quiz 

Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  130 

Sponsor:  Marin-Dell  Milk  Co. 
Station:  KFRC.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Program:  Buddas  Amateur  Hour 
Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  136 

Sponsor:  Adohr  Milk  Farms 
Station:  KMPC.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Program:  Stork  Club  of  the  Air 
Department:  Showmantips.  p.  141 

MAY 

Sponsor:  Denver  Dairy  Council 
Station:  Varied 
Program:  Spot  announcements 
Department:  Johnny  on  the  Spot,  p.  175 

JUNE 

Sponsor:  Varied 

Station:  WFIL,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Program:  Varied  for  six  accounts 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  190 

OCTOBER 

Sponsor:  Kree-Mee  Cream 
Station:  KGBS.  Harlingen.  Tex. 
Program:  Do  People  Know  Everything? 
Department:  Showmantips.  p.  358 

NOVEMBER 

Sponsor:  Foremost  Dairies 
Station:  WAYS.  Charlotte.  N.  C. 
Program:  Young  American's  Club 
Department:  Proof  O"  the  Pudding,  p.  390 

DEPARTMENT  STORES 
JANUARY 

Sponsor:  C.  E.  Chappell  &  Sons 
Station:  WAGE.  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  others 
Program:  News  and  spot  announcements 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  6 

Sponsor:  David  Spencer.  Ltd. 
Station:  CKWX.  Vancouver.  B.  C. 
Program:  Swingtime  at  Spencers 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  19 

Sponsor:  Sattler  Department  Store 
Station:  WGR.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Program:  Spot  announcements 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  20 

Sponsor:  Marting's 
station:  WPAY.  Portsmouth.  O. 
Program:  Your  Next  Door  Neighbor 
Department:  Airing  the  New,  p.  26 

Sponsor:  Kaufman-Straus  Co. 
Station:  WINN.  Louisville.  Ky. 
Program:  Invitation  to  College 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  29 

FEBRUARY 

Sponsor:  Wolf  &  Dessauer 
Station:  WOWO.  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 
Program:  Symphony  Orchestra 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  44 

Sponsor:  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co. 
Station:  WSOC,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Program:  Fashion  Parade,  others 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  51 


MARCH 

Sponsor:    Varied    .    .    .    basic   factors   for   successful 

broadcast  advertising 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  77 

Sponsor:  Condon's  Department  Store 
Station:  WTMA.  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Program:  Hollywood  Headlines 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  82 

Sponsor:  Gamble-Skogmo.  Inc. 
Station:  WREN.  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Program:  Range  Riders 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  84 

Sponsor:  J.  T.  McCulloch  Co. 
Station:  WPAY.  Portsmouth,  O. 
Program:  Come  and  Get  It 
Department:  Proof  C  the  Pudding,  p.  102 

APRIL 

Sponsor:  Bullock's.  Inc. 

station:  KFAC,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  others 
Program:  Uncle  Whoa  Bill  Club,  others 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  1 14 

Sponsor:  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co. 
Station:  WSAI.  Cincinnati,  O. 
Program:  Breakfast  Music,  others 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  120 

Sponsor:  Porteous  Mitchell  &  Braun  Co. 
Station:  WGAN.  Portland.  Me. 
Program:  Betty  Mitchell 
Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  137 

Sponsor:  Heironimus  Co. 
Station:  WDBJ.  Roanoke.  Va. 
Program:  Your  Personal  Shopper 
Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  137 

Sponsor:  Sears  Farm  Store 

Station:  WKY.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla, 

Program:  Farm  Show 

Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  138 

MAY 

Sponsor:  Maas  Brothers,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Station:  Varied 

Program:  Varied 

Department:  Special  Article,  p.  149 

Sponsor:  Black  &  White  Stores.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Station:  Varied 

Program:  Varied 

Department:  Special  Article,  p.  156 

Sponsor:  Sibley.  Lindsay  &  Curr 
Station:  WHAM.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Program:  Tower  Clock  Time 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  160 

Sponsor:  Harvey's 

station:  WSM,  Nashville.  Tenn.,  others 

Program:  Varied 

Department:  Special  Article,  p.  164 

Sponsor:  Armstrong  Department  Store 
Station:  WMT.  Cedar  Rapids.  la. 
Program:  Varied 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  165 

Sponsor:  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co. 
Station  :  KOA.  Denver.  Colo. 
Program:  Mile  High  Farmer 
Department:  Airing  the  New,  p.  168 

sponsor:  Rosenberg's  Department  Store 
Station:  WALB.  Albany.  Ga. 
Program:  Timely  Topics 
Department:  Airing  the  New,  p.  168 

Sponsor:  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 
Station:  WJR,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Program:  Sports  Parade 
Department:  Airing  the  New.  p.  169 
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Sponsor:  T.  ELatons 
Station:  CKOC.  Hamilton.  Ont. 
Program:  Symphony  of  Melody 
Department:  Showmantips,  p.  176 

JUNE 

Sponsor:  LaSalle  &  Koch 
Station:  WTOL.  Toledo.  O. 
Program:  Homemakers'  Center 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  188 

Sponsor:  Wurzburg's  Department  Store 
Station:  WOOD.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
Program:  Coffee  Time 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  194 

Sponsor:  Winkelman's  Department  Store 
Station:  WSAM.  Saginaw.  Mich. 
Program:  Hometown  Reporter 
Department:  Airing  the  New.  p.  202 

Sponsor:  Gold's  Birthday  Club 
Station:  KFOR.  Lincoln.  Nebr. 
Program:  Gold's  Birthday  Club 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  204 

Sponsor:  People's  Stores 

Station:  WARJ.  Morgantown.  W.  Va. 

Program:  People's  Music 

Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  212 

Sponsor:  Davison-Paxon  Co. 
Station:  WSB.  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Program:  Davison-Paxon  Time 
Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  213 

JULY 

Sponsor:  The  Fair  Store 
Station:  WCFL.  Chicago.  111. 
Program:  Fairteen  Club 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  221 

Sponsor:  Herrin  Supply  Co. 

station:  WJPF.  Herrin.  111. 
Program:  Teen  Town  Time 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  243 

Sponsor:  Falk's  Department  Store 
Station:  KIDO,  Boise,  Id. 
Program:  Down  Memory  Lane 
Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  248 

AUGUST 

Sponsor:  Davison-Paxon  Co. 
Station:  WSB.  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Program:  Davison-Paxon  Time 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  262 

Sponsor:  Richter's 
Station:  KPAB.  Laredo.  Tex. 
Program:  Meet  the  Press,  others 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  272 

Sponsor:  Kaufman's  Department  Store 
Station:  WNOE.  New  Orleans.  La. 
Program:  Little  Red  Schoolhouse 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  286 

SEPTEMBER 

Sponsor:  Varied  ...  a  CBS  analysis  of  an  NRDGA 

survey 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  292 

Sponsor:  Fowler.  Dick  &  Walker.  Inc. 
Station:  WINR.  WNBF.  Binghampton.  N.  Y. 
Program:  News,  others 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  304 

OCTOBER 

Sponsor:  Belk  Leggett  Co. 
Station:  WDNC.  Durham.  N.  C. 
Program:  Santa  Ciaus 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  328 

Sponsor:  Wolf  &  Dcssuuer 

station:  WOWO.  I-ort  Wayne.  Ind. 

Program:    C'hristmas    Adventures    of    Cloudchaser. 

Betty  &  Bob 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  334 


Sponsor:  Stone  &  Thomas 
Station:  WWVA.  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 
Program:  Varied 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  340 

Sponsor:  Sears,   Roebuck  Retail  Store 
Station:  KYSM.  Mankato.  Minn. 
Program:  Mrs.  Santa  Claus 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  344 

Sponsor:  The  Emporium 

Station:  WMIN.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Program:  Chimney  Chats  with  Mrs.  Santa  Claus 

Department:  Special  Article,  p.  344 

NOVEMBER 

Sponsor:  Hale  Brothers 
Station:  KSFO.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Program:  Hour  of  Melody 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  370 

Sponsor:  A.  Polsky  Co. 
Station:  WHKK.  Akron.  O. 
Program:  Teen-Age  Hi-Jinx,  others 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  376 

DECEMBER 

Sponsor:  The  Fair 
Station:  KXOL.  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 
Program:  Ballards  by  Brooks 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  414 

DRUG  STORES 

JANUARY 

Sponsor:  Eckerd's  Drug  Stores 
Station:  WAYS.  Charlotte.  N.  C. 
Program:  World  News  Report 
Department:  Airing  the  New.  p.  26 

APRIL 

Sponsor:  Renfro  Rexall  Stores 
station:  KGKO.  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 
Program:  Renfro  Rexall  Show 
Department:  Showmantips.  p.  141 

MAY 

Sponsor:  Crown  Drug  Co..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
station:  KOME.  Tulsa.  Okla. 
Program:  Crown  Edition  of  the  News 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  163 

Sponsor:  G.  S.  Drug  Co. 
Station:  KFJB.  Marshalltown.  la. 
Program:  Sons  of  the  Pioneers 
Department:  Airing  the  New.  p.  169 

JUNE 

Sponsor:  Super  Cut  Rate  Drug  Store 
Station:  WWDC.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Program:  Varied 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  192 

SEPTEMBER 

Sponsor:  Finney  Drug  Co. 

Station:  WHBC.  Canton,  O. 

Program:  Have  You  Got  It? 

Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  318 

Sponsor:  Brown  Drugs 
Station:  WHLB,  Virginia.  Minn. 
Program:  News  by  Yoannes 
Department:  Showmantips.  p.  322 

NOVEMBER 

Sponsor:  Sommers  Drug  Co. 
Station:  KABC.  San  Antonio.  Tex. 
Program:  Drugstore  Cowboy 
Department:  Airing  the  New.  p.  382 

Sponsor:  Roecher  Drug  Co. 
Station:  KXLO.  Bozeman.  Mont. 
Program:  Rambling  in  Rhythm 
Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  392 
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JUNE 
Sponsor: 
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Station:  KMPC.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Program:  Magic  of  Electricity 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  186 

Sponsor:  Van's  Modem  Appliances 

Station:  WKRN.  Warren.  O. 

Program:  Trading  Post 

Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  203 

AUGUST 

Sponsor:  Shoemaker  Appliance  Co. 
Station:  KFNF,  Shenandoah,  la. 
Program:  Spot  announcements 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  274 


OCTOBER 

Sponsor:  Varied 


.  an    analysis   of   successful   tech- 
niques 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  347 

NOVEMBER 

Sponsor:  Wolters  Electric  Co. 
Station  :  KDYL.  Salt  Lake  City.  Ut. 
Program:  Something  for  the  Ladies 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  379 

Sponsor:  Launderall  Dealers 

Station:  WGSF,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Program:  It's  for  You 

Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  385 

DECEMBER 

Sponsor:  Tom  P.  McDermott,  Inc. 

Station  :  KOMA.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. ;  KTUL.  Tulsa 

Program  :  Favorite  Story 

Department:  Special  Article,  p.  404 


FARM  SUPPLIES 
FEBRUARY 

Sponsor:  Dailey  Mills.  Glean.  N.  Y. 
Station  :Varied 

Program:  News  and  spot  announcements 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  52 

MARCH 

Sponsor:  Laurinburg  Milling  Co. 
Station:  WDSC.  Dillon.  S.  C. 
Program:  Sons  of  the  Pioneers 
Department:  Airing  the  New.  p.  100 

APRIL 

Sponsor:  Sears  Farm  Store 

Station:  WK.Y.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

Program:  Farm  Show 

Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  138 

Sponsor:  Wright  Hatchery 
Station:  WPAY.  Portsmouth.  O. 
Program:  Morning  Headlines 
Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  138 

MAY 

Sponsor:  Farm  Supply  Co. 

Station:  KFNF.  Shenandoah,  la. 

Program:  Old  Timers 

Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  174 

AUGUST 

Sponsor:  Northrup.  King  &  Co. 
Station:  WCCO.  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  others 
Program:  CBS  Morning  News  Round-Up,  others 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  257 

Sponsor:  C.  R.  Corey  Bee  Co. 
Station:  KSIB.  Creston.  la. 
Program:  Honey  Time 
Department:  Airing  the  New.  p.  278 

SEPTEMBER 

Sponsor:  Alberta  Livestock  Co-operative,  Ltd. 
Station:  CJCA,  Edmonton.  Alb.,  others 
Program:  ALC  Show 
Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  314 

Sponsor:  County  Co-op  Stores 
Station:  WOMT,  Manitowoc.  Wis. 
Program:  Co-op  Band  Wagon 
Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  314 


Sponsor:  Shannon  Feed  Co. 
Station:  KVOO.  Tulsa.  Okla. 
Program:  Today's  First  Headlines 
Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  3  I  5 

NOVEMBER 

Sponsor:  Crowley  Feed  Co. 
Station:  KABC,  San  Antonio.  Tex. 
Program:  Crowley  Corral 
Department:  Showmantips.  p.  393 

Sponsor:  Wayne  Feeds,  others 
Station:  WLnV,  Cincinnati.  O. 
Program:  Everybody's  Farm 
Department:  Showmantips.  p.  393 

FINANCE 
JANUARY 

Sponsor:  J.  A.  Hogle  &  Co. 
Station:  KMPC.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Program:  Financial  Newscast 
Department:  Airing  the  New., p.  27 

MARCH 

Sponsor:  Home  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Ass'n. 
Station  :  KVOO.  Tulsa.  Okla. 
Program:  Newscast 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  87 

Sponsor:  Security  National  Bank 
Station  :  KMPC.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Program:  Security  Sympnonia 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  105 

JULY 

Sponsor:  Twin  City  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Ass'n. 
Station:  Varied,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Program:  News  and  music 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  226 

AUGUST 

Sponsor:  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co. 
Station  :  WCFL,  Chicago.  111. 
Program:  Chicago  Symphony 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  266 

SEPTEMBER 

Sponsor:  Davenport  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
Station:  WOC.  Davenport.  la. 
Program:  Presenting  Mary  Louise  Marshall 
Department:  Airing  the  New.  p.  313 

Sponsor:  Trinity  State  Bank 

Station:  KFJZ.  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

Program:  Hillbilly  Hits 

Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  3  1  5 

NOVEMBER 

Sponsor:  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank 
Station:  WTMJ.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Program:  Encore  Echoes 
Department:  Airing  the  New,  p.  383 

Sponsor:  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
Station  :  KABC.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Program:  Broadway  in  Review 
Department:  Airing  the  New,  p.  383 

Sponsor:  The  Milwaukee  Co.,  Investment 
Station:  WTMJ.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Program:  This  is  America 
Department:  Airing  the  New.  p.  384 


FLORISTS 
JANUARY 

Sponsor:  Niklas  &  Son 
Station:  Varied,  Portland.  Ore. 
Program:  Spot  announcements 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  18 

Sponsor:  Frank  J.  Baker  &  Sons 
Station:  WIBC.  Utica.  N.  Y. 
Program:  Spot  announcements 
Department:  Johnny  on  the  Spot,  p.  34 

MARCH 

Sponsor:  Varied  ...  an  analysis  of  successful  tech- 
niques 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  92 
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JULY 

Sponsor:  Schiller  Flower  Shops 
Station:  WAIT,  Chicago.  111. 
Program:  Your  Musical  Corsage 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  230 

GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

JANUARY 

Sponsor:  Michigan  Bulb  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Station  :  Varied 

Program:  Varied 

Department:  Special  Article,  p.  16 

Sponsor:  Northrup,  King  &  Co. 
Station:  WCCO,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  others 
Program:  CBS  Morning  News  Round-Up,  others 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  257 

GASOLINES 

JUNE 

Sponsor:  Colonial  Beacon  Oil  Co. 
Station:  WGAN,  Portland,  Me. 
Program:  Your  Elsso  Reporter 
Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  214 

SEPTEMBER 

Sponsor:  Texas  Co. 
Station  :  WFAA.  Dallas.  Tex.,  others 
Program:  Texaco  Star  Reporter 
Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  316 

NOVEMBER 

Sponsor:  Union  Oil  Co. 

Station  :  KINY,  Juneau,  Alaska;  KTKN,  Ketchikan 

Program:  Fishing  Time 

Department:  Special  Article,  p.  374 

GROCERY  PRODUCTS 

JANUARY 

Sponsor:  Forbes  Coffee  Co. 

Station:  KXOK,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Program:  Food  Store  Quiz 

Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  30 

APRIL 

Sponsor:  Ben  E.  Keith  Co. 
Station:  KGKO.  Forth  Worth,  Tex. 
Program:  Keith  Fruit  Express 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  130 

AUGUST 

Sponsor:  Andersen's  Green  Split  Pea  Soup 
Station  :  Varied 
Program:  Spot  announcements 
Department:  Johnny  on  the  Spot.  p.  280 


GROCERY  STORES 

JANUARY 

Sponsor:  Lucky  Stores 

Station:  KQW.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Program:  Wife  Saver 

Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  31 

FEBRUARY 

Sponsor:  Thorofare  Streamlined  Supermarkets 
Station:  WWSW,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Program:  Treasure  Hunt 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  62 


JUNE 

Sponsors:  Associated  Grocers  of  Colorado,  Inc. 
Station:     KOA,     Denver,    Colo.;    KGHF.    Pueblo: 

KVOR,  Colorado  Springs 
Program:  Circle  AG  Time 
Department:  Airing  the  New,  p.  203 

Sponsor:  Triangle  Food  Stores,  Inc. 
Station:  WSAZ.  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Program:  Triangle  Time 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  205 

JULY 

Sponsor:  Ralph's  Food  Stores 
Station:  KXLQ,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Program:  News 
Department:  Showmantips,  p.  250 

AUGUST 

Sponsor:  Fisher  Brothers  Co. 
Station:  WTAM,  Cleveland,  O. 
Program:  Armchair  Planning 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  264 

sponsor:  California  Markets 
Station:  WEOA,  EvansviUe.  Ind. 
Program:  Spotlight  Quiz 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  269 

SEPTEMBER 

Sponsor:  Red  Owl  Economy  Stores 
Station  :  KELO,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Program:  Red  Owl  Roving  Reporter 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  318 

Sponsor:  Carroll's  Ltd. 
Station:  CKOC,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Program:  Toast  and  Marmalade 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  319 

OCTOBER 

Sponsor:  Red  &  White  Stores 
Station:  KGVO.  Missoula.  Mont. 
Program:  Christmas  Tree  of  1946 
Department:  Showmantips,  p.  353 

HARDWARE  DEALERS 
JANUARY 

Sponsor:  Savannah  Paint  &  Varnish  Club 
Station:  WSAV,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Program:  Candlelight  and  Silver 
Department:  Airing  the  New,  p.  27 

OCTOBER 

Sponsor:  Coast  to  Coast  Store 
Station:  KXLQ,  Bozeman.  Mont. 
Program:  Tunes  Heard  Most 
Department:  Showmantips.  p.  358 

DECEMBER 

Sponsor:  Varied  ...  an  analysis  of  success  factors 

Department:  Special  Article,  p.  408 


HOME  FURNISHINGS 

JANUARY 

Sponsor:  Nixon  Furniture  Co. 
Station:  WWNR.  Beckley.  W.  Va. 
Program:  Your  Friendly  Neighbor 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  31 


MARCH 

Sponsor:  Oklahoma  Retail  Grocers  Assn. 
Station:  KTUL.  Tulsa.  Okla. 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  97 

Sponsor:  Red  &  White  Stores 
Station:  KGVO.  Missoula.  Mont. 
Program:  Here's  the  Payoff! 
Department:  Airing  the  New.  p.  100 

MAY 

Sponsor:  Big  Apple  Super  Market 
Station:  WJHO.  Opclika.  Ala. 
Program:  Polly  Apple 

Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.   171 


APRIL 

Sponsor:  P.  J.  Nee  Furniture  Co. 
Station:  WTTG.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Program:  Television 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.   I  13 

Sponsor:  Barker  Brothers 
Station:  KNX.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Program:  Backgrounds  for  Living 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  I  18 

Sponsor:  Bloch  Furniture  Co. 

Station:  WRJN.  Racine.  Wis. 

Program:  Little  Red  Book 

Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.   131 
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Sponsor:  Arrow  Furniture  Co. 
Station:  WCED,  Du  Bois.  Pa. 
Program:  Tri  County  Bulletin  Board 
Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  139 

Sponsor:  Ideal  Furniture  Co. 
Station:  WHBC.  Canton.  O. 
Program:  Top  of  the  Morning 
Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  139 

Sponsor:  Texas  Furniture  Co. 
Station:  KTBC.  Austin.  Tex. 
Program:  Household  Hints  Elxchange  Club 
Department:  Showmantips,  p.  141 

MAY 

Sponsor:  Home  Furnishing  Co. 
Station:  WKZO.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Program:  Bing  Crosby 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  162 

Sponsor:  W  &  J  Sloane  Co. 
Station:  KPO,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Program:  This  Is  Your  Home 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  166 

JUNE 

Sponsor:  Armond  Furniture  Co. 
Station:  WFPG.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Program:  What  Do  You  Know? 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  206 

AUGUST 

Sponsor:  Axelrad  Furniture  &  Carpet  Co. 
Station:  KDYL.  Salt  Lake  City,  Ut.,  others 
Program:  Flight  with  Music,  and  news 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  258 

Sponsor:  Tappan  Gas  Ranges 

Station:  WLOW,  Norfolk.  Va. 

Program:  Cooking  Quiz 

Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  286 

OCTOBER 

Sponsor:  Cooey-Bentz  Co. 

station:  WWVA,  WKWK,  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

Program:  Varied 

Department:  Special  Article,  p.  337 

Sponsor:  Little  Potts  Co. 
Station:  WFBR,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Program:  Sing  'n'  Win 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  342 

Sponsor:  Art  Decorating  &  Furniture  Co. 
Station:  KOOS.  Coos  Bay.  Ore. 
Program:  Christmas  Tapestry 
Department:  Airing  the  New.  p.  351 

DECEMBER 

Sponsor:  Crystal  Furniture  Co. 
Station:  KVNU.  Logan.  Ut. 
Program:  Cedric  Foster  News,  others 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  412 

ICE  CREAM 

JANUARY 

Sponsor:  Sun-Up  Ice  Cream  Co. 
Station:  KXYZ.  Houston.  Tex. 
Program:  Best  by  Request 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  14 

FEBRUARY 

Sponsor:  Supplee-Sealtest 

Station:  WFIL.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Program:  Campus  Quiz 

Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  62 

APRIL 

Sponsor:  Browns  Ice  Cream  Co. 

Station:  KLO,  Ogden,  Ut. 

Program:  Story  Lady 

Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  139 

AUGUST 

Sponsor:  Philadelphia  Dairy  Products 
Station:  WFIL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Program:  Favorite  Story 
Department:  Airing  the  New.  p.  278 


JEWELERS 

JANUARY 

Sponsor:  New  York  Jewelry  Co. 

Station:  WWDC.  Washington,  D.  C.  others 

Program:  Varied 

Department:  Special  Article,  p.  10 

FEBRUARY 

Sponsor:  Schubach  Jewelry  Co. 
Station  :  KDYL.  Salt  Lake  City.  Ut. 
Program:  Hollywood's  Open  House 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  55 

MARCH 

Sponsor:  S.  O.  Hawkes  &  Son 
Station:  KIT.  Yakima.  Wash. 
Program:  Gems  of  Melody 
Department:  Airing  the  New,  p.  100 

Sponsor:  Brent's  Jewelers 

Station:  KROW.  San  Francisco-Oakland.  Calif. 

Program:  Bing  Crosby  Sings 

Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  103 

APRIL 

Sponsor:  Birks-Ellis-Ryrie 

Station:  CKEY.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Program:  Club  580 

Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  131 

Sponsor:  Henry  Birks  &  Sons 

Station:  CJCA.  Edmonton.  Alb. 

Program:  Musical  Awards 

Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.   132 

JULY 

Sponsor:  A.  Graves  &  Steuwer 
Station:  WHHM.  Memphis.  Tenn. 
Program:  Memphis  Forum 
Department:  Airing  the  New.  p.  243 

AUGUST 

Sponsor:  J.  J.  Smith  Jewelry  Stores 
Station:  WCLO.  Janesville.  Wis. 
Program:  Career  for  Youth 
Department:  Showmanship  in' Action,  p.  285 

SEPTEMBER 

Sponsor:  Moskin  Stores,  Inc. 
Station:  WSAZ,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Program:  You  Asked  for  It 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  308 

NOVEMBER 

Sponsor:  Schneider's  Credit  Jewelers  &  Opticians 

Station:  KWK,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Program:  EA  Wilson  Show 

Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  391 


LAUNDRIES— DRY  CLEANERS 

FEBRUARY 

Sponsor:  American  Cleaners 
Station:  KFMB.  San  Diego.  Calif. 
Program:  American  Kids  Club 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  54 

APRIL 

Sponsor:  Kent  Cleaners 
Station  :iWGAN.  Portland.' Ore. 
Program:  Daily  Almanac     - 
Department:  Special^Article.  p.'  126 

,  Sponsor:  De  Luxe  Cleaners 
Station  :  WIS.  Columbia.  S.  C. 
Program:  Capital  City  Review 
Department:  Showmantips.  p.  141 

Sponsor:  Jack  &  Jill  Diaper  Service 
Station:  KYW.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Program:  Babies  Are  Fun 
Department:  Showmantips,  p.  142 

NOVEMBER 

Sponsor:  Special  article  on  spot  announcements 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  372 


DECEMBER,    1  947 
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MANUFACTURERS 

MAY 

Sponsor:  Kaylan  Cutlery  Co. 
Station:  WPBL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Program:  Historical  Showcase 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  158 

Sponsor:  Trilon  Record  Mfg.  Co. 
Station:  KROW.  San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif. 
Program:  Tunes  and  Tales  from  Trilon 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  172 

OCTOBER 

Sponsor:  Dale  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Station:  KFNF,  Shenandoah.  la. 
Program:  Cinnamon  Bear 
Department:  Christmas  Promotions,  p.  351 

NOVEMBER 

Sponsor:  Reinhart,  Inc. 
Station:  WFIL.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Program:  LeRoy  Miller  Club 
Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  392 

MEAT  PRODUCTS 

JANUARY 

Sponsor:  ELsskay  Quality' Meats 
Station:  WFBR.  Baltimore.  Md. 
Program:  It's  Fun  To  Cook 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  12 

Sponsor:  Rath  Packing  Co.,  Waterloo,  la. 
Station:  KRNT,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Program:  Rath  Talent  Revue 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  32 

NOVEMBER 

Sponsor:  Harris  Packing  Co. 
Station:  WIBC,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Program:  Dixie  Four 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  380 

MEN'S  WEAR 

FEBRUARY 

Sponsor:  Berlin's  Men's  Store 
Station:  WTMA,  Charleston.  S.  C. 
Program:  Sportscast 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  56 

Sponsor:  Cooper  Tailors 
Station:  WRRN.  Warren,  O. 
Program:  Barbershop  Harmonies 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  62 

MAY 

Sponsor:  Rowles  Men's  Stores 
Station:  KXLQ.  Bozeman.  Mont. 
Program:  Reviews  and  Previews 
Department:  Airing  the  New.  p.  170 

Sponsor:  Baer  Brothers  &  Prodie 
Station:  WIND.  Chicago.  111. 
Program:  Champions  on  Parade 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  172 

Sponsor:  Clarke's  Good  Clothes 
Station:  KTUL.  Tulsa.  Okla. 
Program:  Sports  Answer  Man 
Department:  Showmantips.  p.  177 

JULY 

Sponsor:  Rose  &  Sons 

Station:  WRRN.  Warren.  O. 

Program:  Sports 

Department:  Sf>ecial  Article,  p.  232 

Sponsor:  Clayton  Clothiers 
Station:  WXYZ.  Detroit.  Mich. 
Program:  Dizzy  Trout  Show 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  244 

SEPTEMBER 

Sponsor:  Grafton  &  Co. 
station:  CKOC.  Hamilton.  Ont. 
Program:  Treasure  Chest,  others 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  298 


Sponsor:  Phil  A.  Halle  Boys'  Department 
station:  WHHM.  Memphis.  Tenn. 
Program:  So  You  Want  To  Be  an  Announcer 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  3  1  7 

NOVEMBER 

Sponsor:  Jacob  Reed's  Sons 
station:  WFIL.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Program:  Schoolboy  Sports  Show 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  386 


MERCHANTS'  ASSOCIATIONS 
JULY 

Station:  KTUL.  Tulsa.  Okla. 

Program:  Ring  the  Bell 

Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  244 

AUGUST 

Sponsor:  Welcome  Hostess  Service 
Station:  WSAV.  Savannah.  Ga. 
Program:  Hen  Party 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  285 

OCTOBER 

Sponsor:  Fourth  Street  Area  Merchants'  Ass'n. 
Station:  WLWA.  Cincinnati.  O. 
Program:  Evening  Symphony 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  338 

Sponsor:  Downtown  Business  Men  s  Ass'n. 
Station:  KMPC.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Program:  Cloudchaser.  Betty  &  Bob 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  334 

NOVEMBER 

Sponsor:  Brookside  Merchants 
Station:  KOME.  Tulsa.  Okla. 
Program:  Brookside  Edition 
Department:  Airing  the  New.  p.  384 

Sponsor:  Great  Falls  Merchants 
Station:  KXLK,  Great  Falls.  Mont. 
Program:  Girl  that  I  Marry 
Department:  Showmantips.  p.  393 

DECEMBER 

Sponsor:  Elizabeth  City  Merchants 
Station :  WCNC.  Elizabeth  City.  N.  C. 
Program:  Varied 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  416 


MILLING 
FEBRUARY 

Sponsor:  Dailey  Mills.  Olean,  N.  Y. 
Station:  Varied 

Program:  News  and  spot  announcements 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  52 

Sponsor:  Nebraska  Consolidated  Mills 
Station:  KFAB.  Omaha.  Nebr. 
Program:  What's  Cookin'? 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  63 

MARCH 

Sponsor:  Laurinburg  Milling  Co. 
Station:  WDSC.  Dil.on.  S.  C. 
Program:  Sons  of  the  Pioneers 
Department:  Airing  the  New.  p.  100 


APRIL 

Sponsor:  Fisher  Flouring  Mills  Co. 
Station:  KOMO.  Seattle.  Wash.,  others 
Program:  James  Abbe  Observes,  others 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  122 

AUGUST 

Sponsor:  Valley  City  Milling  Co..  Portland.  Mich. 

Station  :  Varied 

Program:  Spot  announcements 

Department:  Johnny  on  the  Spot.  p.  280 

SEPTEMBER 

Sponsor:  Byers  Flour  Mills 
Station:  CJCA,  Edmonton.  Alb.,  others 
Program:  Kiddies  Program,  others 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  302 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


MORTUARIES 


JANUARY 

(INSURANCE) 
Sponsor:  Mutual  Benefit  Health  &  Accident  Ass'n. 
Station:  Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
Program:  Gabriel  Heatter 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  9 

(SHOE  REPAIRS) 
Sponsor:  Youngren's  Shoe  Shop 
Station:  KGVO.  Missoula.  Mont. 
Program:  Salute  to  Western  Montana 
Department:  Airing  the  New,  p.  28 

MARCH 

(BOOK  STORES) 
Sponsor:  Carson.  Pirie.  Scott  &  Co. 
Station:  WMAQ.  Chicago,  111. 
Program:  Hobby  Horse  Presents 
Department:  Airing  the  New,  p.  98 

(CATERING  SERVICE) 
Sponsor:  Bill  Williams,  Caterer 
Station:  KPRC.  Houston.  Tex. 
Program:  Parade  of  the  Pioneers 
Department:  Airing  the  New,  p.  98 

(SPORTING  GOODS) 
Sponsor:  Homan  &  Co. 
Station:  KFRE.  Fresno.  Calif. 
Program:  Let's  Look  at  Sports 
Department:  Airing  the  New,  p.  101 

MAY 

(TOBACCO) 
Sponsor:  Holt  Pipe  Shop 
station  :  KXLY,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Program:  Spot  announcements 
Department:  Johnny  on  the  Spot,  p.  175 

JUNE 

(SCHOOLS) 
Sponsor:  Davis  School  of  Speech 
station:  WHHM,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Program:  Young  Stars 
Department:  Airing  the  New,  p.  203 

(STATIONERS) 
Sponsor:  Knight  Brothers  Paper  Co. 
Station:  WIOD,  Miami,  Fla. 
Program:  Crusader  Kids  on  the  Air 
Department:  Showmantips,  p.  21 1 

JULY 

(LABOR  UNIONS) 
Sponsor:  Minnesota  Federation  of  Labor 
Station:  WDGY.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Program:  Swenson  and  the  News 
Department:  Showmantips,  p.  250 

SEPTEMBER 

(AVIATION) 
Sponsor:  Van's  Air  Service 
Station:  WDGY,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Program:  Flying  Reporter 
Department:  Showmantips,  p.  320 

NOVEMBER 

(DENTISTRY) 
Sponsor:  Dr.  Shor,  Dentist 
Station:  WIP,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Program:  The  Unseen  Advisor 
Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  390 

(STORAGE) 
Sponsor:  Quaker  Storage  Co. 
Station:  WPEN.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Program:  Your  Move 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  389 

DECEMBER 

(LUGGAGE) 
Sponsor:  Kempton's 
Station:  WSYR,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Program:  Travel-Time 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  406 


FEBRUARY 

Sponsor:  Trull  Funeral  Homes 
Station:  CFRB,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Program:  Sunday  Hour 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  50 

MAY 

Sponsor:  Marlatt  Funeral  Home 
Station:  CKOC,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Program:  Chapel  by  the  Side  of  the  Road 
Department:  Showmantips,  p.  177 

DECEMBER 

Sponsor:  Utter-McKinley  Mortuaries 
Station:  Varied 
Program:  Spot  announcements 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  413 

MUSICAL  SUPPLIES 

MAY 

Sponsor:  Trilon  Record  Mfg.  Co. 
Station:  KROW,  San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif 
Program:  Tunes  and  Tales  from  Trilon 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  172 

JUNE 

Sponsor:  Super  Disc  Co. 

Station:  WWDC,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Program:  Varied 

Department:  Special  Article,  p.  192 

Sponsor:  Music  Shops 
Station:  WPAY,  Portsmouth,  O. 
Program:  1400  Club 
Department:  Showmantips,  p.  21  1 

NEWSPAPERS 
JANUARY 

Sponsor:  Globe  Democrat 

Station  :  KMOX,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Program:  Quizdown 

Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  33 

SEPTEMBER 

Sponsor:  Denver  Post 
Station  :  KOA,  Denver,  Colo. 
Program:  These  Kids  of  Ours 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  322 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 
JUNE 

Sponsor:  Varied  ...  an  analysis  of  success  factors 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  196 

OCTOBER 

Sponsor:  Don  Petersen  Photos 
Station:  KVFD.  Fort  Dodge,  la. 
Program:  I  Remember  Christmas 
Department:  Christmas  Promotions,  p.  352 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 
MAY 

Sponsor:  Schlecten  Studios 
Station:  KXLQ,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Program:  Candid  Capers 
Department:  Showmantips,  p.  178 

NOVEMBER 

Sponsor:  Gaston's  Snapshot  Service 
Station:  WGST,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Program:  Snapshots  of  Georgia 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  388 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

FEBRUARY 

Sponsor:  Analysis  of  successful  broadcast  techniques 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  64 

APRIL 

Sponsor:  Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Station:  KADA,  Ada,  Okla. 

Program:  Birthday  Club 

Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  133 
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Sponsor:  Southern  California  Telephone  Co. 
Station:  KMPC,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Program:  Teen  and  Twenty  Time 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  133 

AUGUST 

Sponsor:  Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Co. 

Station:    WKY,    Oklahoma    City.    Okla.;    KVOO. 

Tulsa 
Program:  Woman's  World 
Department:  Airing  the  New,  p.  279 

SEPTEMBER 

Sponsor:  Boston  Consolidated  Gas  Co. 
Station:  WNAC,  Boston.  Mass. 
Program:  Quizzing  the  Wives 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  320 

NOVEMBER 

Sponsor:  Ohio  Gas  Co. 
station  :  WGAR.  Cleveland,  O. 
Program:  Afternoon  Concert 
Department:  Showmantips,  p.  393 

RESTAURANTS 
JANUARY 

Sponsor:  Maloney's  Restaurant 
Station:  WLAW,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Program:    Round  the  Town 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  33 

MARCH 

Sponsor:  Old  Seville  Restaurant 

Station:  KNOW.  Austin.  Tex. 

Program:  Howdy  Club 

Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  106 

APRIL 

Sponsor:  Blue  Mirror  Grill 
Station:  WRHL  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
Program:  Have  a  Coke  with  Andy 
Department:  Showmantips,  p.  142 

JUNE 

Sponsor:  Chi  Chi  Club 

Station:  KFMB.  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Program:  To  the  Ladies 

Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  209 

Sponsor:  Angelo's  Restaurant 
Station:  WKXL,  Concord.  N.  H. 
Program:  An  Evening  at  Angelo's 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  210 

Sponsor:  Fogg's  Restaurant 
Station:  WRAL,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  others 
Program:  Capitol  Coffee  Cups 
Department:  Showmantips,  p.  21  1 

NOVEMBER 

Sponsor:  Sepeter's  Hunt  Room 

Station:  WILS.  Lansing.  Mich. 

Program:  Table  Talk 

Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  388. 


SHOES 

MARCH 

Sponsor:  Shoe  Department,  Condon's  Dept.  Store 
Station:  WTMA,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Program:  Hollywood  Headlines 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  82 

Sponsor:  Karl's  Shoe  Store 

Station:  KECA.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Program:  Dick  Tracy 

Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  104 


Sponsor:  Mary  Jane  Shoe  Stores 
Station:  WPEN.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Program:  Mary  Jane  Jamboree 
Department:  Showmantips,  p.  142 

MAY 

Sponsor:  Fairtrace  Shoe  Store 
Station:  WPAY.  Portsmouth,  O. 
Program:  Spot  announcements 
Department:  Johnny  on  the  Spot,  p.  175 

AUGUST 

Sponsor:  Scooti  Shoe  Store 
Station:  KPAB,  Laredo,  Tex. 
Program:  Meet  the  Press 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  272 

SEPTEMBER 

Sponsor:  C  &  R  Bootery 

Station:  KFNF,  Shenandoah,  la. 

Program:  News 

Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  316 

OCTOBER 

Sponsor:  Baxter's  Shoe  Stores 
Station:  KIRO,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Program:  Stepping  Along 
Department:  Showmantips,  p.  358 

TRANSPORTATION 
AUGUST 

Sponsor:  Baltimore  Transit  Co. 

Station:  WFBR.  Baltimore.  Md. 

Program:  Tuneful  Traveler 

Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  284 

WOMEN'S  WEAR 
APRIL 

Sponsor:  Holly  Shop 
Station:  WMAN.  Mansfield.  O. 
Program:  Holly  Happy  Birthday 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  134 

MAY 

Sponsor:  Town  &  Country  Shop 

Station :  WSAV.  Savannah.  Ga. 

Program:  Music  for  You 

Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  173 

Sponsor:  Atlas  Fashions 

Station:  WPAY.  Portsmouth.  O. 

Program:  Fashion  News 

Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  174 

JUNE 

Sponsor:  Merchants'  Ass'n. 
Station:  KXLF,  Butte,  Mont. 
Program:  Fashion  Show 
Department:  Showmantips,  p.  212 

JULY 

Sponsor:  Julian's  Millinery 
Station:  WACO,  Waco.  Tex. 
Program:  Local  News 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  224 

Sponsor:   Alan's  Ladies'   and   Children's   Ready-to- 

Wear 
Station:  WROX,  Clarksdale,  Miss. 
Program:  Mystery  Tune 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  246 

OCTOBER 

Sponsor:  Colonial  Dress  Shop 
Station:  KVFD,  Fort  Dodge,  la. 
Program:  I  Remember  Christmas 
Department:  Christmas  Promotions,  p.  353 


I 


APRIL 

Sponsor:  Nissen  Shoe  Co. 
Station:  KOMA.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
Program:  Platter  Party 
Department:  Special  Article,  p.  1  16 

Sponsor:  Baxter's  Shoes 

Station:  KIRO.  Seattle.  Wash. 

Program:  Stepping  Along 

Department:  Proof  O'  the  Pudding,  p.  140 


Sponsor:  Taylor's  Apparel  Store 
Station:  WARD,  Johnstown.  Pa. 
Program:  Window  Shopping  Time 
Department:  Showmanship  in  Action,  p.  357 

NOVEMBER 

Sponsor:  Millirons  Fifth  Street  Store 
Station:  KMPC.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Program:  The  Woman's  Voice 
Department:  Airing  the  New,  p.  384 
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R.adiO'  SiiXf^AMiiJCukUJufL 


IS   now   unaer 


und' 


NEW  MANAGEMENT 


Our  large  staff  will  enable  us  to  give 
you  better  service — faster  than  ever 
before. 

If  we  can  do  anything  to  help  you 
If  we  can  do  anything  to  help  you  use 
Radio  or  Television   more  profitably 


WRITE 

WIRE 

PHONE  US  TODAY 


HAncock  4-9056 


N.  E.  Cor.  16th  and  Conlyn  Streets,  Philadelphia  41,  Pa. 


Get 

This 

SUCCESSFUL 

FORMULA 

for  a 
Personality 


#/ 


// 


Type  Program  [^ 


Undoubtedly  the  most  successful  kind  of 
radio  program  for  retailers  is  the  so-called 
"personality"  type.  Here  is  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  how  to  build  such  a  sales  and 
prestige-producing  program,  by  an  outstand- 
ing and  experienced  exponent  of  this  style. 
Enid  Day,  radio  director  of  the  Davison- 
Paxon  Co.,  Atlanta,  has  written  a  book — 
Radio  Broadcasting  J  or  Retailers 
— from  her  1 7  years  of  success  in  this  field. 

For  statipD  ,c;xecutives,  agency  personnel, 
retail  sponsors  and  radio  careerists,  Enid 
Day  has  an  absorbing  and  fruitful  story. 
She  sheds  light  on  a  vast  and  somewhat 
overlooked  field  of  opportunity  in  radio. 
Get  yoiir  copy  of  this  new  book  soon.  ^  More 
than  200  pages  of  sparkling  text,  with  six 
appropriate  pictures  from  the  radio  life  of  the 
author.    Only  $3.50.    Mail  your  order  now! 


Fairchild  Publishing  Company,  8  E.  13th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


Ilcuhct' SJi^$4jUmjCuK6iUp. 


GETS 


No  we're  not  lengthening  our  skirt — But 
we''re  sure  going  to  he  different  inside 

WE'RE     ADDING 


A  transcribed  program  availability  list  to  enable  you  to  tell 
at  a  glance  what  new  programs  you  can  sponsor.  It  won't 
be  just  a  list  but  a  full  meaty  report  on  type  of  program, 
listener  appeal,  length  and  cost, 

A  regular  television  section  so  you  can  keep  up  with  RacUo's 
little  brother. 

Pictures — Pictures — Pictures.  Picture  stories  of  successful 
radio  advertising  promotion.  We're  not  only  going  to  tell 
you  how  to  make  more  money  by  radio  advertising,  we're 
going  to  show  you. 


WATCH   FOR   (IcuLo.  Bluuu^*fUA.ndUfiX 

NEW   LOOK 


NEXT    MONTH 
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